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This article proposes an approach to studying the formal properties 
of the belief systems of groups. Belief systems may be quantified in 
terms of their degree of consensus (the degree to which all group 
members agree) and their degree of “tightness” (the degree to which 
holding some belief implies holding or not holding other beliefs). 
Two theoretical claims link the production of tightness and consen- 
sus to formal properties of social structure. Cognitive authority is 
hypothesized to produce tightness, as beliefs that are in the same 
domain of authoritative judgment may be connected via webs of 
implications. The clarity of the power structure is hypothesized to 
produce consensus, as an inability to conceive of alternatives to the 
domestic order translates into an inability to conceive of alternatives 
in beliefs. These claims are tested with data on 44 naturally occur- 
ring communities. 


In recent years, there has been a surge of interest in systematic approaches 
to the sociology of culture, both in terms of measuring attributes of culture 
(e.g., Cerulo 1988, 1995; Franzosi 1997; Jepperson and Swidler 1994; Mohr 
1998) and in terms of systematically inking cultural patterns to structural 
patterns of interaction, especially to social networks (e.g., Bearman 1993; 
McLean 1998; Mische 1998; Mohr 1994; Mohr and Guerra-Pearson 1998; 
Swidler and Arditi 1994). However, there has been relatively little com- 
parable work regarding one crucial subset of culture, namely, knowledge 
or beliefs (though see Carley [1986a, 19865] for an exception), even though 


1I would like to thank the AJS reviewers, whose comments and criticism improved 
this article greatly. I would also like to thank Mike Hout, Paul McLean, Ann Mische, 
James Wiley, and John Wilmoth for their comments and suggestions, and especially 
Ann Swidler, who guided the development of this work from its earliest stages. I would 
also like to thank Benjamin Zablocki for sharing these data with me and for many 
other acts of assistance going far beyond this. Direct correspondence to John Levi 
Martin, Department of Sociology, Rutgers University, 54 Joyce Kilmer Avenue, Pis- 
cataway, New Jersey 08854. 
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it was this subset of culture that was first held to be determined by aspects 
of social structure (Marx and Engels [1845—46] 1976). 

Despite an enduring succession of exemplary exceptions,’ attempts to 
link beliefs to structural patterns of interaction (what is referred to as the 
sociology of knowledge) have produced few agreed-upon empirical suc- 
cesses (see Merton 1968). To a great extent, this may be due to the fact 
that the “sociology of knowledge” has tended to attempt to explain the 
content of some set of beliefs by pointing to their existential basis. This 
attempt has led to two difficulties. The first is generally known as the 
problem of “imputation” (see Child 1941): the content of the beliefs of 
some group being studied is generally gleaned from literature produced 
by unrepresentative members of the group. How can one then “impute” 
these beliefs to the members of the group as a whole? The second problem 
is that of trusting the sociological explanation: When it comes to the 
interpretation of contentious content, why privilege the analyst’s account 
over that of the analyzed? 

These problems are not necessarily insurmountable,’ yet neither were 
they unavoidable, arising as they do from the assumption that the object 
of explanation must be the content of beliefs. In contrast, I propose a 
wholly formal investigation of the relation between beliefs and social struc- 
ture (cf. Scheler 1978, pp. 72—73, 136, 169). Such an investigation forgoes 
interpreting the content of beliefs in order to focus on the formal char- 
acteristics of their organization. 

For a simple example of such a formal characteristic, consider Simmel’s 
([1917] 1950, pp. 142-44) argument regarding the “formal radicalism of 
the mass”: his point was, whatever the content, persons assembled in a 
mass are likely to hold their beliefs in passionate, simplistic, and extreme 
fashion, a claim that could in principle be put to an empirical test, perhaps 
using a conventional survey.‘ Bracketing the problem of how one goes 
about gathering data in the middle of crowd phenomena, we might, among 
other things, expect to find persons in a mass disproportionately likely to 


? For example, Guy Swanson produced two major studies (Swanson 1960, 1967), both 
designed to test a general hypothesis linking the form of a soclety’s religious belief to 
its form of social organization. While I do not find his analyses wholly convincing (see 
the critique in Wuthnow [1987], I follow his systematic and deductive approach. 
Other traditions arose that were able to carry out interpretive sociologies of knowledge 
that, sometimes because they owed more to comparative anthropological or ethno- 
graphic than sociological imaginations, took a different track. Most prominent might 
be Mary Dougias’s approaches (e.g., Douglas 1966, 1986), that of ethnographers of 
science (e.g , Knorr-Cetina 1981; Latour and Woolgar 1986), and the neo-Durkheim- 
ianism of David Bloor (1982). 

*It is also possible to study the formal structuring of beliefs via an investigation of 
the social mechanisms by which cognitions are produced and diffused throughout the 
group (Mannheim [1956] 1992, pp. 44, 131; Friedkin 1998). 
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report that they “strongly agree” or “strongly disagree” with some state- 
ment. No problems of imputation or interpretation arise with such a 
formal analysis. 

However, even with this information collected in such a way as to 
facilitate a test of the hypothesis of “formal radicalism” and the finding 
that, say, 84% of the responses take the form of unqualified assent or 
dissent, we are unable to say anything about the effects of forming a 
“mass” unless we can put our results in a comparative context. But a 
comparative research framework brings further difficulties: while some 
variation is necessary to make effective comparisons, it may be impossible 
past a certain point of difference to gather comparable data on the beliefs 
of different groups. This formal approach, then, requires that we be able 
to compare groups that not only have enough in common that we can 
conceive of them possibly holding the same beliefs but also have enough 
divergence that we can use the comparison to test theoretical claims. This 
approach also requires that we are able in advance to specify the formal 
properties of belief systems in terms of which groups may vary. 

To develop such an approach, I will first follow Breer and Locke’s 
(1965) pathbreaking work in the formal sociology of knowledge and define 
the belief system in a way amenable to a comparative analysis of the 
formal properties of beliefs. I will then derive two formal properties that 
may be used to classify belief systems and introduce two theoretical prop- 
ositions linking the formal properties of social structure to these formal 
properties of belief systems. These properties of social structure are the 
presence of cognitive authority on the one hand and a clear, unambiguous 
power structure on the other. I then discuss how the theoretical terms can 
be operationalized in a unique data set. This is the Zablocki (1980) Urban 
Communes Data Set, a set of comparable data on beliefs and social struc- 
ture from a national sample of 60 naturally occurring intentional com- 
munities. I begin with a framework for the formal analysis of beliefs. 


FORMAL PROPERTIES OF BELIEF SYSTEMS 


In their experimental sociology of knowledge, Breer and Locke (1965) 
envisioned culture as a “profile” of beliefs, attitudes, and so on, “where 
profile refers to the distribution of such orientations among members of 
society”—that is, what persons hold what cultural elements.* This profile 


* Breer and Locke (1965) attempted to test some general propositions regarding how 
the concrete experience of doing tasks in certain types of social settings would affect 
general attitudes. Their approach now would easily be assimilated to the activity theory 
of Luria and Vygotsky, but they themselves drew their inspiration, quite remarkably, 
from earty work of Swanson’s (see n. 2), in which he advanced a version of the theory 
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might be envisioned as a vast data matrix, with rows for persons and 
columns for all the possible cultural elements that might be held or not 
held. Let us consider only one type of cultural element, namely, propo- 
Sitional beliefs that something is, was, or could be the case in the world 
(as opposed to statements of evaluation, definitions, or schemas). Such 
beliefs are structurally interesting because they threaten to come into 
irresolvable contradictions that other types of cognitive elements (e.g., 
schemas, values) may escape. For example, we would probably be forced 
to see something unsystematic in believing both that “the earth goes 
around the fixed sun” and that “the sun goes around the fixed earth,” 
while we could imagine (and research [e.g., Worsley 1997] demonstrates) 
that people can have more than one schema for organizing objects without 
becoming cognitively incapacitated.‘ 

If we were to examine only the subset of this vast table (the cultural 
profile) involving such beliefs, we would have what we may call the “belief 
system” of a group. While we cannot retrieve this entire matrix, since 
there are infinitely many beliefs that could be held, many formal properties 
of belief systems (e.g., the “formal radicalism” put forward by Simmel) 
will appear in samples of these beliefs, and hence there is value in a finite 
survey of an infinite system. The same could not necessarily be said re- 
garding a content-based analysis, for we would need to know which beliefs 
were important in some group in order to make sure that we did not 
overlook them when we queried respondents, but of course if we had this 
information, our research would be redundant. 

There are many formal properties that could be studied given such 
data, but there is one property that may be considered the most funda- 
mental of all, namely, organization or nonrandomness, which I shall call, 
following Philip Converse (1964) and others, “constraint.” While the pres- 
ence of such constraint has been a central topic in political psychology 
and is familiar to many sociologists, there has been an unresolved meth- 
odological controversy as to how this constraint should be measured, a 
controversy that stems from a theoretical ambiguity as to just what one 
means by the “organization” of beliefs. 

The intuition guiding the search for constraint has been that we should 
have increased predictive capacity regarding what some person believes 
if we know all her other beliefs. Existing approaches to measuring this 
constraint, however, have involved unwarranted assumptions and have 


that later guided Religion and Regime I would like to thank Charles Bidwell for 
drawing their work to my attention. 

* Thus, according to this usage, “the country is run only for the benefit of a few” is 
an example of a belief, while “private property is evil” and “socialism is when a society 
collectively determines how production occurs” are not. Bipropositional beliefs that 
pertain both to matters of fact and to matters of evaluation will, however, be examined. 
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methodological drawbacks that make it difficult to compare groups that 
may be different in terms of either (1) their variance on some beliefs or 
(2) the ways in which beliefs are connected; these methods are also unable 
to handle forms of interconnection that are more complex than simple 
bivariate relations or unidimensionality (see Barton and Parsons 1977; 
Wyckoff 1987; Martin 1994). It is possible, however, to derive a wholly 
general approach to the study of constraint that is justified both theo- 
retically and methodologically. Indeed, it is one that dovetails nicely with 
one of the key underpinnings of the sociology of knowledge. 

One of Durkheim’s ((1895] 1938) theoretical assumptions was that social 
facts (which included collective representations) are experienced by the 
individual as constraint. For example, Durkheim ([1902—3] 1961, pp. 26, 
40, 42) successively compared this social constraint to walls, molds, or a 
container that keeps a gas from expanding into an infinite vacuum. We 
can use this insight as the basis of a measurement strategy: imagine that 
in the absence of constraint, individuals were free to believe anything 
they wanted—free to put together any set of beliefs, no one set of beliefs 
being more or less probable than another. If we were to imagine a “space” 
of all possible beliefs, individuals would be free to enter any area of this 
space. Indeed, we can construct such a space from our finite survey: 
consider the answer to every one of M questions asked of N persons a 
dimension in an M-dimensional space.’ Each individual’s particular set 
of beliefs could then be located as a point in this space. The Durkheimian 
vision implies that the “constraint” in this profile of beliefs is most gen- 
erally defined as any concentration among the N points in this M-di- 
mensional space. This concentration (i.e., absence of dispersion) can be 
envisioned in Durkheimian imagery as the result of some process whereby 
the arbitrary movement of individuals in this space has been reined in; 
more exactly, it may be thought of as the most general introduction of 
form to an otherwise formless distribution. 

It can be shown (e.g., Martin 1999) that the best general measure (as- 
suming that NW is large relative to M) of such constraint is the negative 
of Shannon’s (1963) entropy, H = —Xp,1n(,), where p, is the proportion 
of the sample or population occupying any point in this belief space (for 
a more thorough discussion, see app. B). This measure is appropriate for 
nominal, ordinal, interval, or ratio data, especially where we have high 
“granularity” to the response (i.e., many observed cases per response cat- 
egory); given only interval or ratio data with few observations at any 
given value for any dimension, another approach would be preferable. 


1 This does not necessarily imply a quantifiable form of response, if the responses are 
categorical, our M-dimensional space is simply a way of envisioning a table of the M- 
way cross-classification of these beHef questions. 
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This entropy is a statistic coming from information theory, and the entropy 
can be considered to be the total “information” in the distribution. When 
N’s are small, the analogue to Shannon’s entropy is a measure of entropy 
coming from statistical mechanics and is given by the natural logarithm 
of the probability of any observed state under equiprobability. It is easily 
demonstrated (e.g., Martin 1997) that this combinatorial function is ap- 
proximated by Shannon’s entropy as N —> œ. Both forms are closely related 
to the approach suggested by Lieberson (1969). 

This understanding of constraint may be considered fundamentally 
general in that it sees all departures from total dispersion as constituting 
some form of “organization.” Other approaches to constraint, however, 
have assumed that any organization that can be reduced to simple agree- 
ment at the level of the one-way marginals should be ignored when we 
attempt to measure the degree of organization of a belief system. Unfor- 
tunately, the techniques used to measure constraint (e.g., average interitem 
correlations) were, in practice, not independent of the constraint at the 
level of the marginals; further, not being rigorously derived from a con- 
ceptual understanding of constraint, these measures did not actually cap- 
ture all organization beyond the levels of the marginals. 

Using Shannon’s entropic measure given above, however, we can de- 
compose the total constraint into two portions: first, the level of overall 
agreement, or constraint at the level of the marginals, which I shall call 
the “consensus,” and second, the degree of organization attributable to 
the interconnection of beliefs, which I shall call the “tightness,” following 
Borhek and Curtis (1975, pp. 26-28). The consensus is called such because 
it taps the degree to which members happen to agree in general regarding 
their beliefs. The tightness is called such because the “tighter” the belief 
system, the harder it is to change one belief without changing others; if, 
like other analysts, we assume that the overall distribution is more or less 
invariant, there is less “play” for changing some beliefs without changing 
others. If Q denotes the overall constraint, C the consensus, and T the 
tightness, then with large samples, Q = C + T, where C is the negative 
of the sum of the one-way entropies of each variable considered separately, 
and T is equivalent to the “mutual information” of Luce (1960) or the 
“static content” of Preuss and Vorkauf (1997).* This decomposition, then, 
breaks the total constraint into two portions generally assumed by social 
scientists to be fundamentally different. 

However, when N is not large (as is the case for the data to be examined), 
the overall constraint must be standardized by NW and hence cannot be 


* Thus, for the large sample version, if we have three variables, A, B, and C, Q = 
—H(ABC) = C(ABC) + TIABC) = {—A(A) — H(B) — H(C))} + (ABC), where I is the 
mutual information as defined by Luce. 
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so easily decomposed. In such cases, we may follow Lieberson (1969) and 
Markoff (1982) and measure consensus as the probability that any two 
persons in the group picked at random will agree on any belief item picked 
at random; this measure was recently used by Carley (1995). This measure 
has a number of advantages over other possible measures appropriate for 
small-N data. First of all, it is appropriate to nominal and ordinal variables 
(as opposed to a measure such as the average standard deviation, which 
is only applicable to unbounded interval variables).’ Second, it is readily 
interpretable (as opposed to a somewhat ad hoc measure from the entropic 
approach, such as the weighted average thermodynamic probability). To 
Measure the tightness (constraint beyond the marginals), we may follow 
Martin (1999) and standardize the observed constraint by comparing it 
to a probability distribution consisting of all states consistent with the 
marginals; this becomes equivalent to an exact test of multiway inde- 
pendence (see app. B). 

While it is impossible to retrieve a measure of tightness when there is 
absolute consensus, in practice it is quite possible for the two dimensions 
to be independent over the actually observed ranges for data analyzed: 
for example, in the data analyzed here there are many groups that are of 
both rather high consensus and rather high tightness. This potential in- 
dependence of the two dimensions is not true of conventional methods 
that tend to force a strong negative association between constraint at the 
level of the marginals and constraint beyond the marginals (Martin 
1999).'° The entropic approach, then, successfully makes a decomposition 
implied by other approaches. 

The constraint thus defined, we recall, is a property of the dispersion 
of N individuals in an M-dimensional space formed by the cross-classi- 
fication of M items. But since the constraint for any 44-dimensional space 
can be decomposed into these two portions, consensus (homogeneity at 
the level of the marginals) and tightness (interrelation of beliefs), we can 
position any belief system in a two-dimensional “analytic belief space,” 
in which one dimension is the consensus and the other the tightness. In 
other words, our set of N x M pieces of data is reduced to a single point 


’ While responses scored on a “short” scale (such as 1-5) may often be treated as an 
interval variable for purposes having to do with comparisons of mean values, this may 
not translate into an ability to make comparisons of standard deviations, since floor 
and ceiling effects will tend to make the standard deviation curvilinearly associated 
with the mean. 

“For these data, the correlation between the consensus and the tightness for each 
domain studied was positive at least as frequently as it was negative (depending on 
the precise way the tightness was computed, either five correlations were positive and 
one negative, or three correlations were positive and three negative; see Martin 1997, 
281). 
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in a two-dimensional space; this facilitates comparing groups in terms of 
their position on these two dimensions of constraint. To illustrate, 
figure 1 presents bivariate distributions from four hypothetical groups, 
that is, distributions in a two-dimensional continuous belief space; each 
dot is one person’s responses to the two items. Each group’s distribution 
can be characterized in terms of its two dimensions of consensus and 
tightness. Figure 2 then locates each of these four groups in a common 
analytic belief space. For example, the distribution shown in 1a does not 
display high consensus—it seems possible to occupy somewhere around 
40%—50% of the total belief space. However, these beliefs are still tightly 
connected, in that movement in one implies movement in the other. In 





41B 





Figure Ic Figure 1d 


Fic 1.—Four hypothetical belief spaces 
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Fic. 2.—Position of the four hypothetical distributions in an analytic belief space 


contrast, the distribution shown in id has no tightness (position on one 
dimension gives us no additional information as to where someone is likely 
to be on the other) but has high consensus—all members of the group 
confine themselves to a small region of the belief space (for numerical 
examples, see app. B). 

While this illustration has, for purposes of simplicity, used two-dimen- 
sional belief spaces, observed distributions in spaces constructed from 
three or more beliefs will also map into a location in this two-dimensional 
analytic belief space. (This two-dimensional analytic belief space is there- 
fore a measurement, and not a description, of the constraint in belief 
systems.)'’ We now have the possibility of a wholly formal—and extremely 
general—analytic question: what factors are associated with the position 
of some group in this two-dimensional analytic belief space? I go on to 


" For a discussion of different types of descriptive analyses of constraint linked to 
different institutional conditions, see Martin (2000). 
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advance two hypotheses having to do with the social structure of the 
group and then discuss their operationalization in the data set. 


THE SHAPING OF BELIEF SYSTEMS 
Authority and the Tightening of Beliefs 


I have introduced methods to determine when a set of beliefs “hangs 
together,” but this does not help us with the more important question of 
why beliefs should be interrelated in the first place. Many social psy- 
chologists in the 1950s and 1960s appealed to some form of logic; they 
assumed that if two beliefs A and B had contradictory implications (say, 
C and ~C, respectively), people would feel a psychological pressure to 
change one (Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter 1956; Festinger 1957; see 
also Cartwright and Harary 1956; Harary 1955). Yet a determined search 
for evidence of such psychological processes was largely disappointing in 
its results (e.g., Rokeach 1973, p. 148). In retrospect, this is not so sur- 
prising. Cognitive scientists have found that conscious, logical 
thought—the kind required to tell whether two beliefs have contrary 
implications—is exhausting as well as inefficient in comparison to the 
various shortcuts that generally comprise “thinking” (for reviews, discus- 
sions, or examples, see Wason 1977; DiMaggio 1997; Gigerenzer, Todd, 
and the ABC Research Group 1999; Swidler 2001). 

However, even clear-headed attention to a potential contradiction on 
the part of a thinker possessing a crib sheet of rules of logic does not 
necessarily lead him or her to resolve these contradictions as analysts 
expected. As Billig (1996, pp. 194, 200) has pointed out, there are a large 
number of logically acceptable and psychologically plausible ways of dog- 
gedly maintaining both A and B, including the all-purpose conviction that 
a resolution does exist somewhere, although one is not yet aware of pre- 
cisely what it is. Such a conviction is later validated often enough to 
prevent us from dismissing such appeal to future resolution as itself ir- 
rational or inconsistent. 

To illustrate, it might seem quite reasonable to suppose that Jesus’ being 
divine (A) implies very different things from his being a man (B), such as 
immortality (C), and therefore if one accepted A, it would strongly imply 
~ B. Yet many people now have not the slightest difficulty in affirming 
both A and B. To take another example, it might seem quite reasonable 
to suppose that the photon being a particle (A) implies very different 
things from its being a wave (B), such as the inability to be in more than 
one place at a time (C), and therefore if one accepted A, it would strongly 
imply ~ B. Once again, however, many people now affirm both A and B 
with ease. 
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In neither of these cases did the believers in question initially possess 
such unconventional definitions of God or particle that the relations of 
implication (A = C) suggested above could easily be dismissed. On the 
contrary, before the current systemization, there were fierce controversies 
between proponents of A and proponents of B because there was fre- 
quently (though not always) acceptance that A >C and B =~ C. But 
yesterday’s implied contradiction is today’s synthesis. More important, in 
neither case—both “tight” belief systems, one involving considerable em- 
pirical research and the other involving none—could the relation between 
A and B in the current belief system have been deduced using logic. 

Such impotence on the part of logic may disappoint social psychologists 
but should not be surprising, as it was pointed to by Kant ([1787] 1950, 
p. 50), who questioned how it was possible to make “synthetic” judgments 
(judgments that connected two different concepts, as opposed to “analytic” 
judgments that examined components of one single concept) without mak- 
ing reference to empirical experience.” Kant famously concluded that 
there must be a small number of a priori synthetic judgments that are 
the necessary framework for reason, being universal and absolutely 
authoritative. 

Durkheim, however, could not accept that beliefs—which are, after all, 
only psychological states of persons—could themselves have this authority. 
Instead, Durkheim ((1912] 1954, pp. 17, 148; see also Durkheim and Mauss 
[1903] 1963, p. 83) argued that the framework of thought was a social 
product and that any authority that beliefs possessed was ultimately social 
authority (cf. Rokeach 1960, p. 8; Shapin 1994). Thus, it is only because 
of the authority of the social that we can possess a “tight” cognitive system, 
since only then can beliefs be authoritative. 

Like Kant, Durkheim was interested only in a smal set of fundamental 
“categories” of thought in the Aristotelian sense, but the basic point may 
be generalized. We may follow Kant and grant that people can form 
empirical beliefs on their own; we may even accept that many social (i.e., 
shared) beliefs are independently generated by people-on the basis of 
common experience. But such a set of shared beliefs may possess no 
tightness because the beliefs do not necessarily have authority—they may 
not imply one another.” 


2 «Upon what, then, am I to rely, when I seek to go beyond the concept A, and to 
know that another concept B is connected with it? Through what is the synthesis 
made possible, as here I do not have the advantage of looking around in the field of 
experience?” (translation modified; cf. Kant ([1787] 1930, pp. 46-47). 

> Now it may well be true that acceptance of one belief does have a set of analytical 
implications: thus acceptance of A implies rejection of ~ A (the principle of non-self- 
contradiction), and acceptance of B = {b,,b,,... ,} may be said to imply acceptance of 
b, (the dictum de omni et nullo; see Kant [1787] 1950, pp. 192, 289, for these two 
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I propose—and will go on to test this proposition below—that cognitive 
authorities are required for belief systems to possess “tightness” (see Swid- 
ler 1979). Most directly, cognitive authorities may themselves tighten be- 
liefs. Thus, Weber ([1915] 1946, p. 324; [1922] 1956, pp. 22, 31) argued 
that an independent and professionally trained priesthood was necessary 
for the rationalization of religious beliefs—that is, the development of 
consistency and of mutually supporting implications.* But even where 
authorities do not deliberately rationalize beliefs, the placement of beliefs 
within the same domain of authority should be able to connect them 
merely via “bundling” (in the way that candidates may connect two pre- 
viously unrelated issues by making both part of a campaign platform). 
If, for example, the pope has authority to make authoritative judgments 
not only regarding the processes by which practitioners on earth may aid 
the dead in purgatory but also the motion of the planets, then what we 
might otherwise think of as being two belief systems, “religion” and “as- 
tronomy,” will be part of one and the same system, so that what one thinks 
about religion affects what one thinks about astronomy and vice versa. 
Indeed, if one comes to reject the pope’s authority regarding the planets, 
one may well doubt it regarding the remission of sins. 

If this is so, not only should tight belief systems be those with cognitive 
authorities, but the pattern of connections should follow the structure of 
authority: beliefs should only be connected by webs of implication when 
they are in the domain of some authority figure(s). The contrapositive 
implies that compartmentalization—dividing one’s mental universe into 
two or more sections and declaring that henceforward the sections do not 
intermingle (see Wuthnow 1987, p. 208)—requires a differentiation of 
cognitive authority. For example, scientific evidence in contradiction with 
the literal account of creation in Genesis created a potential problem for 
Christians of many types in the late 19th century. Liberal Protestantism 
dealt with this by declaring that there were two realms of truth, one 
religious and one scientific, and that nothing in one realm could imply 
anything about the contents of the other. However, this resolution was 
only acceptable for those who could tolerate the idea of a cognitive au- 
thority “scientist” side by side with a different authority “pastor/theolo- 
gian.” Where the existence of such separate authority structures was de- 
nied (e.g., the “old school” Presbyterian theologians of the 19th century, 


cases). Accordingly, accepting “the blue whale is the largest living animal” may indeed 
imply rejection of “the blue whale 1s not the largest animal” and acceptance of “the 
blue whale is larger than any living bird * However, actual belief systems require 
synthetic implications, not merely analytic ones. 

4 See Martin (19984) for a more developed argument regarding Durkheim’s and 
Weber’s focus on the relation between authonty and organized belief systems. 
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well educated in science, yet holding to a unification of scientific and 
religious authority; Bozeman 1977), such a solution was impossible. 

From this, I derive my first proposition, namely, that beliefs can only 
be interrelated (whether positively through implication or negatively 
through contradiction) when they are unified in a single domain of cog- 
nitive authority, and only groups with such cognitive authorities will have 
tight belief systems. Such authority may be defined as follows: alter is 
said to be a cognitive authority for ego if ego believes that he should be 
influenced by what alter holds to be the case, at least within some de- 
marcated realm. While such cognitive authority is hence a form of power 
(or may be a base of power, to use French and Raven’s [1959, p. 156] 
terms), not all power is cognitive authority. We may define power more 
generally by following Weber: alter may be said to have power over ego 
whenever alter can secure ego’s compliance, which otherwise would not 
be forthcoming, even over ego’s resistance (Weber 1978, 1:53; see also 2: 
946). Weber’s definition is useful in that it says nothing about the bases 
of the power or its effects, yet is in accord with common usage. 

What transforms power into cognitive authority? First of all, there is 
the specification that alter is allowed to change ego’s behavior with regard 
to cognitions, but not necessarily with regard to other spheres (such as 
ordering ego to change jobs). The cognitive authority may have authority 
in other spheres, but this is not necessarily the case. Second, ego must 
accept the rightness of alter’s influence; alter’s power is thus seen as 
legitimate by the less powerful party.’ Thus, while power (following We- 
ber’s definition) is objective and interpersonal in nature (about the actual 
relation in a dyad), authority is subjective and, one might say without 
distortion, “personal,” for the transmutation of “raw” power (power that 
is not necessarily legitimated) into authority occurs “inside the head” of 
the less powerful person (see Berger and Luckmann 1967, p. 93f; Berger 
et al. 1998, p. 380). 

I have hypothesized that the existence of such legitimate cognitive au- 
thority should lead a group’s belief system to be “tight” in that beliefs are 
linked to one another via webs of implication, so that what one thinks 
about one thing affects what one thinks about others. But does that mean 
that power has no effects on belief when the power is not legitimated? I 
go on to propose that while unlegitimated power may not be able to 
systematise beliefs (to increase the “tightness” of the belief system), it may 


€ Note that this authority is not the same thing as Weber’s Herrschaft, translated as 
“authority” by Parsons but as “domination” by Roth. Weber’s definition of Herr- 
schaft—and his concern with the legitimation of social orders—leaves no doubt that 
he did not consider Herrschaft necessarily legitimate, only (to some degree) 
institutlonalized. 
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still increase the constraint of belief systems by exerting a pressure toward 
uniformity in belief.'* 


Power and the Homogenizing of Beliefs 


Tightness, as defined above, can be interpreted as the imposition of rules 
of movement within the belief space (think of the difference between the 
constrained motion of driving on surface streets and the unconstrained 
motion of four-wheeling on the beach). Consensus, on the other hand, can 
be interpreted as a gross inability to move away from some privileged 
areas of the belief space toward others (without channeling in particular 
directions whatever degree of motion is allowed). In the simplest case, 
consensus involves a lack of dissent from a set of beliefs constituting 
orthodoxy. What might produce such an inability to conceive of the pos- 
sibility of alternative beliefs? 

A Durkheimian perspective suggests that this form of belief con- 
straint—the inability to arrange beliefs arbitrarily—might be tied to a 
similar form of social constraint—the inability to arrange social relations 
arbitrarily. In particular, I propose that it is the fixedness or rigidity of 
the ensemble of dyadic power relations, which I shall call the “power 
structure” of a group, that leads to such a tendency toward stasis, as an 
inability to conceive of the possibility of alternatives to the status quo 
translates into an inability to conceive of the possibility of alternatives to 
beliefs. When the structure of power relations is more ambiguous, how- 
ever, so that one can imagine one’s future place in the group as being a 
variable, as opposed to a constant, one feels freer to envision alternate 
beliefs. Like Zablocki (1980, p. 300), I shall call this lack of ambiguity in 
the power structure the “clarity” of power, since the contours and con- 
straints of the existing structure will be clear to all persons. While there 
may be formal groups in which positions are fixed but persons may move 
between positions, in informal groups there is no such separation of person 
and position. Accordingly, in informal groups the clarity of power should 
be inseparable from a sense of “fixity” of each person’s fate, that is, a 
constriction of the range of the possible, that I propose carries over to 
the realm of beliefs.” 

Thus stated, we have two plausible, but not fully specified, claims about 
the relation between the formal structure of social groups and the formal 


“ This is not to imply that power must be illegitimate to lead to uniformity of beliefs; 
it is only that the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the power is here not at issue. 


’ Note that while power relations between persons are thus posited to be stable, this 
does not imply that the group as a whole is stable in terms of having a relatively long 
life span. 
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structure of their beliefs. In brief, power that is understood to apply 
legitimately to matters of belief—that is, cognitive authority—should in- 
crease the tightness of belief systems—the degree to which the system is 
organized via webs of implication. Power that is not necessarily legiti- 
mated but produces a general sense of fixity should increase the consensus 
of the belief system—the degree to which people tend to agree. (It is worth 
pointing out that I make no hypothesis regarding the effect of authority 
on consensus or the effect of clarity of power on tightness.) While these 
claims have not been deduced from first principles, they do follow from 
some reasonable assumptions; more important, they can be submitted to 
rigorous empirical tests, using a unique data set from a large number of 
comparable groups. After introducing the data set to be used, I will discuss 
how these theoretical concepts can be measured. 


THE DATA SET 
The Sample 


To test these propositions, I propose to conduct a rigorous analysis of 
what is, as far as I know, the only existing set of comparable data on a 
large number of naturally occurring groups that satisfies the following 
three criteria: (1) there exist data on the beliefs of members sufficient to 
construct a comparable belief profile as defined by Breer and Locke; (2) 
there exist data on the presence of authority, as well as data regarding 
the ensemble of interpersonal power relations that can be used to classify 
groups in terms of their power and authority structures; and (3) there is 
sufficient variation both in beliefs and in power/authority structures to 
allow the analyst to uncover a statistical relation between the two. This 
data set comes out of the urban communes research project led by Ben- 
jamin Zablocki (see Zablocki [1980] for a full description). Aidala (1980) 
provides all the instruments used to gather the data analyzed here. This 
section describes the sample and data only in so far as they are of im- 
mediate relevance for the analyses here. 

Six major SMSAs (standard metropolitan sampling areas) were chosen 
in all but two of the U.S. Census Bureau’s major areas (combining south 
Atlantic and east south central). In each, communes (defined as having 
five or more adult members, either not all of the same sex or with at least 
one child, and with a collective identity known to others) were picked to 
fill certain distributions for key variables such as number of members, 
ideological type, and year founded. Thus, the sample is multistage and 


=» These data have recently been made public. Information is available at http:// 
sociology.rutgers.edu/UCDS/UCDS htm. 
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weighted (Zablocki 1980, pp. 14, 69-74, 371-73), but since the true pop- 
ulation distributions are unknown, I treat the sample as if it were a 
random one. The first wave, which I use because it is by far the largest, 
took place in August 1974 for all cities except one, in which it took place 
in February 1975. Communes ranged from five to around 40 members; 
only 40 of the communes had sufficient data on interpersonal relations 
to allow the creation of group-level measures of power structure, and only 
44 had observers’ codings of leadership patterns; five communes lacked 
belief data. As a consequence, patterns of missing data leave between 35 
and 44 cases, depending on the analysis. Altogether, the data set used 
contains information on around 600 persons and around 2,000 dyads (not 
counting each dyad twice, though there are two reports on each dyad). 

What are these groups like? There was a wide range: highly organized 
guru-led Eastern religious groups, Christian communes, ego-destroying 
encounter-group psychological communes, anarchistic revolutionary po- 
litical sects, informal hippie communes, alternative family communes, and 
simply cooperative living groups that had evolved a strong collective 
identity. Thus, communes differed widely in ideological type, social struc- 
ture, and the degree to which they made demands upon their members. 
It is this very variation that will allow us to test whether or not the claims 
laid out above have merit. While these groups are clearly not represen- 
tative of the U.S. population at the time, they have the important char- 
acteristic of having salient propositional beliefs that must be locally val- 
idated; hence, we have the possibility of comparing differences in power 
and authority structures with differences in the structure of beliefs.” I go 
on to describe the data that will be used and then discuss how the the- 
oretical terms may be measured: first the two components of the constraint 
in the belief system, and then the aspects of a group’s authority and power 
structure. 


The Data 


Respondents filled out self-administered attitude questionnaires and a 
complete relationship questionnaire asking each respondent about his or 
her relation with every other member of his or her group (Zablocki 1980, 
pp. 360-68). Only one part of the resulting dyadic data will be used, 


1 Tt is worth noting that because we can expect a rather high level of consensus simply 
due to self-selection, these data provide a relatively conservative test of the hypothesis 
that the degree of consensus will covary with the degree of clarity of power. 

» Belief data exist for around 60% of the first wave of members (no significant dif- 
ferences were found between the backgrounds of those answering and those not an- 
swering these questionnaires; Zablocki 1980, p. 191) and relationship data for 70% 
(taking into account five groups that refused in principle to have this data collected). 
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namely, people’s self-reports on their interpersonal power relations. This 
question was asked as follows: “Even the most equal of relationships 
sometimes has a power element involved. However insignificant it may 
be in your relationship with [alter], which of you do you think hold [sic] 
the greater amount of power in your relationship?” (Zablocki 1980, p. 
299). An “equal” response was also coded. The network composed of these 
dyadic power relations will be used to determine the “clarity” versus 
ambiguity of the power structure. 

Unfortunately, there was no way to measure directly the presence or 
absence of legitimate cognitive authority in the group. There was, how- 
ever, a very good proxy, namely, the original observers’ codings as to what 
they termed the “leadership” pattern in the commune. Communes were 
listed by whether or not they had one, more than one, or no leaders; 
whether this leadership was formal or informal; and whether there was 
in addition to possible resident leaders a formal nonresident leader, as 
was the case in many communes that were part of a federation led by a 
charismatic, guru-type leader. These absentee formal leaders were gen- 
erally those who had inspired the creation of the commune through their 
ideological innovations; such leaders appeared in some religious, political, 
and psychological groups. It is hence extremely likely that these absentee 
leaders served as cognitive authorities to the members of these groups. 
While it is not necessarily the case that every member took this leader as 
a cognitive authority in all matters, such leaders did have extremely wide 
domains of authority, since they had created not only a system of religious, 
political, or psychological beliefs but also a recipe for day-to-day living. 
Hence, we may take a group having a nonresident formal leader as an 
indicator of the presence of one salient cognitive authority. 

Respondents also answered a large array of attitude and belief items. 
From this array, only those items that involved (at least in part) matters 
of propositional belief regarding the external world were used, and not 
those having solely to do with preferences, values, or self-image.” Many 
of the beliefs used clearly contain an evaluative component; however, they 
also had a proposition that could be conceived of as being proved false. 
Thus, to take the first two items listed in appendix A (which contains the 
items used in the computation of tightness), namely, “There is only one 
solution to the problems of the world today, and that is Christ” and “This 
country would be better off if religion had a greater influence in daily 
life,” we see that while at least the second involves a clear statement of 
valuation (“better”), we can imagine someone who assented to this being 
forced to change his mind on the basis of the experience of seeing an 


™T also included only those items also asked in the second wave, to facilitate partial 
replication. See Martin (1997) for more details. 
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increase in religious influence have unexpected deleterious effects. Con- 
sequently, this belief has a propositional component and indeed may be 
tightly related to the first. Selecting only statements with a propositional 
component resulted in 50 items, which seemed to fall into six topical 
domains: religion, politics and economics, commune life, gender and fam- 
ily, general life, and intellectual and creative life (see Martin [1997] for a 
complete list). It is these items that will be used to create the measures 
of the two moments of belief system constraint. These items had a five- 
point response pattern, that is, strongly agree, agree, no opinion, disagree, 
and strongly disagree, but were collapsed into a three-point agree/no opin- 
ion/disagree form to facilitate analysis.” 


MEASURING FORMAL PROPERTIES OF BELIEF SYSTEMS AND 
POWER STRUCTURES 


Measuring the Constraint in Belief Systems 


As noted above and discussed in more detail in appendix B, when sample 
Sizes are small, the approximations on which the informational entropy 
statistic is based no longer hold; hence, the measure of constraint used 
for these data, where group sizes tend to be around 10 to 12, is based on 
a combinatoric expression familiar from thermodynamics. While one of 
the advantages of the entropic approach to constraint is to allow us to 
go beyond sets of pairwise relations between beliefs and therefore to ex- 
amine complex relations in a multidimensional belief space, in practice 
the complexity of the investigation is limited by the group size. If persons 
are too dispersed in the space (so that every person is in his or her own 
distinct region), no comparative statistics are retrievable. For this reason, 
it was necessary to limit the measurement of tightness to four beliefs at 
a time (four trichotomies leads to 81 cells). Choosing four random beliefs, 
however, might be an unlikely way to discover any actually existing in- 
terconnection. While the discussion thus far has ignored such concerns 
and proceeded from the assumption that any sampling from the belief 
profile is as good as any other for measuring some formal property of the 


* Provisional results did not demonstrate any utility to distinguishing between degrees 
of response. There was a high correlation between consensus and “sureness,” that is, 
the proportion of opinionated answers that were “strongly” agree or disagree, and no 
relations between sureness and social structure were independent of the stronger re- 
lation between consensus and structure. Hence, the average strength of response in 
any group may be seen as due to (1) the degree of group consensus and (2) some latent 
individual “propensity to answer strongly” Accordingly, it seems that ignoring the 
degree of sureness simply removes noise introduced by individual heterogeneity. Also 
note that the analyses below do not assume ordinality of response, and hence there is 
no methodological difficulty associated with the presence of “no opinions.” 
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belief system, a reappraisal suggests that this may be unrealistic. Some 
beliefs may simply be outside the domain of the authority in question, 
others may be poor indicators, and, finally, the fact that the authority may 
be invoked given a conflict between two propositional beliefs does not 
mean that these two beliefs will ever have been so brought together. Such 
systematization seems more likely to have occurred for beliefs that bear 
on the same subject. 

For this reason, we can begin by making separate estimates of the 
tightness for each of the six domains noted above.” By averaging across 
all six of these and producing a general measure of within-domain tight- 
ness, we may increase the reliability of the measurement and produce our 
best quantification of the degree to which holding some beliefs leads 
members of the group to hold or reject other beliefs. (This assumption 
will be questioned below and analyses replicated using measures of across- 
domain tightness.) The level of consensus, as we recall, is measured as 
the average dyadic agreement across all belief items, that is, the proba- 
bility that any two people in some group will agree on any item. All items 
were used for the measurement of consensus. 


Measurement of Power Structuration 


We have, then, two aspects of constraint in belief systems, consensus and 
tightness, which will be our dependent variables in group-level analyses. 
We now turn to our independent variables—aspects of the social structure 
that I claim affect the constraint in belief systems. There were two: the 
first was the presence of cognitive authority, and the second was the degree 
of clarity of the power structure. The measurement of the first of these 
has already been discussed above; let us turn to the second and propose 
a measurement strategy. 

The power structure is composed of dyadic elements, specifically, the 
self-reports of both members of the dyad as to the balance of power.” 
Clarity of power by definition means that the members can distill a simple 
structure from this ensemble of dyadic relations and hence see beyond 
their own power relations and get a sense of the whole order.” This implies 
first of all a lack of independence across dyads. Further, this noninde- 
pendence must be such that (1) the power structure as a whole is mutually 


3 The four seemingly most central and propositional beliefs from each topic were 
chosen. The exact wording of the items is given in app. A. 

” While these are self-reports, there is no reason to believe that they are not valid 
measures of the underlying state of the dyad, as we shall see, and therefore they should 
not be assumed to be more “subjective” than other measures based on self-reports. 


3 This paint has already been made for these data by Bradley (1987) 
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reinforcing (otherwise there would be ambiguity even were there depen- 
dence across dyads) and (2) participants are able to have an understanding 
of the logic of the power structure as a whole (otherwise the properties 
of the structure would not have the subjective effects proposed). Condition 
(1) seems to imply transitivity, or at least the absence of cycles, in which 
person A has power over person B, B has power over C, and C has power 
over A. Condition (2) either implies that any person A knows the inter- 
personal power relations between any other persons B and C in the group, 
or that she is able to impute a power relation based on what she knows 
about persons B and C. 

It is worth pointing out that the first of these does not automatically 
produce the second. Imagine, for example, a group of three, with person 
A having power over B and C, and B having power over C (or A> 
B>C). Person B knows that person A has more power than she and 
person C less, and hence given transitivity she can deduce that A has 
power over C. But person C cannot, from the simple fact that both persons 
A and B have power over him, recreate the power relation between A 
and B. To do this requires that members have a sense of the relative 
positions of others in some hierarchy. The simplest model that satisfies 
the two requirements of a transitive structure that can be recreated by 
all participants is that each person has some “status,” that all persons 
know the statuses of all others, and that when members construct inter- 
personal power relations they simply compare these statuses and claim 
power over those with lower status, while they defer to those of higher 
status.” 

In this case, the clarity of power relations comes from the fact that 
people do not need to laboriously create a balance of power with each 
other person ab novo; instead, the ordering of persons in terms of status 
is a clearly “visible” principlé structuring all their relations. Furthermore, 
with only Ñ pieces of information (each person’s status), all the members 
can create N(N — 1/2 power relations. This simple model can be adapted 
to the data we have by assuming that status is an interval level variable, 
allowing for the response of “equal” power, and allowing the response 
process to be stochastic (probabilistic). To specify this model, we can make 
the reasonable assumption that the stochastic nature enters as errors in 
discerning the proper power relation between oneself and another and 
that these errors increase as persons become closer in status. A stochastic 
model satisfying these criteria was proposed by Martin (19985) and is 
described in appendix C; this model was fitted to every group’s power 


* Note that this status is simply some individual’s “rank” in an unspecified system; 
far from being an alternative form of stratification to “power,” this status rank is 
precisely that which is translated into power when individuals interact. 
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structure and used to derive estimates of each member’s latent (unob- 
served) status. 

This model, then, proposes one reasonable way in which the power 
structure may be globally organized—interpersonal status relations reflect 
an underlying “pecking” order of statuses. This is not the only possible 
structure that satisfies the conditions discussed above, but the major al- 
ternative, namely, differentiated hierarchies (or treelike structures that are 
more complicated than a single pecking order but preserve transitivity) 
could be empirically ruled out for these data.” Furthermore, there was 
no case in which deviations from the stochastic model were so great as 
to lead to its rejection (Martin 1998d); hence, we can use the parameters 
it produced to characterize the clarity of interpersonal power relations of 
each group. In a word, the greater the average difference between mem- 
bers in terms of status, the greater the clarity—and hence the social ob- 
jectivity—of the power structure. As Ridgeway (1989, pp. 143-45) has 
argued, when the status difference between two persons is large, this may 
be understood as translating to an increased certainty that their relation 
will turn out to be in the direction implied by the status difference; this 
certainty then makes the existing order seem “objectively inevitable.” In 
sum, this model embeds persons in a one-dimensional analytic space in 
which the degree of distance translates directly into the degree of certainty 
regarding the direction of a power relation between any two persons. This 
space can then be used to characterize the power structure of a group. 

Consider the distribution of the latent status parameters produced by 
the model. To the extent that people are spread out in terms of their status 
scores, their answers to the question on power will be more consistent 
with the latent status order. Further, people will also have greater success 
in predicting the actual power relations between any two other members. 
For example, we may examine two hypothetical groups, A and B, each 
with five members, with members of each distributed on a status contin- 
uum as portrayed in figure 3. In the first, the ability of al and a5—those 
at the very top and bottom—to recognize their proper power relation is 
equal to the ability of b2 and b4 in the second group—who are only two 
steps away from each other. For this reason, we may say that there is 
greater “clarity” of interpersonal power relations in the second group than 
in the first. Group B will have a greater standard deviation of status 
positions than will group A, and we may hence take the standard deviation 
of the member’s latent status positions (denoted g,) as a continuous mea- 


” This involved a generalization of the model to encompass situations in which people 
are structurally incomparable as a result of the differentiation of lines of power, as 
well as a partitioning algorithm to place people in lines of power. No such differentiated 
model was required to fit these data (Martin 19985). 
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GROUP A GROUP B 
= person, in this case, 4" person fram Group B 
Fic. 3.—Two status continua 
sure of the clarity of interpersonal power relations. Because the differences 
between status parameters are log linear in their relation to power, I take 


the natural logarithm of this standard deviation to produce a continuous 
measure of the clarity of interpersonal power relations.“ This measure 


= It is worth emphasizing that this measure of the power structure is intended to 
capture the degree of hierarchy in a small gemeinschaft and hence stresses the stochastic 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE TIGHTNESS BY TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 











COQNTTIVE AUTHORITY 
RESIDENT LEADERSHIP No Absentee Leader Has Absentee Loader 
None: 
MEAD eenei marinan aUa Battie rit a .208 .221 
N cs x wend oeite ditessvetecensedies tes 5 5 1 
Multiple informal 
Mean orres oerirs sevsin anaana .124 223 
I. AE E A teeth see sane’ 15 4 
Single formal: 
Mean Serni annaa a aai 208 291 
N oa extant bea: ah sE E o Boe 3 11 
Total voice Siaec saiond sendte miee baai .153 270 
23 16 


Norte —“Mean” refers to mean tightness for category; total N = 39; 9 = 463, y = 214. 


In(,) has a range in this data set from —1.74 to 3.12; the median is —.21, 
and the mean is .08. With these measures that link the theoretical terms 
with which we began to the data set at hand, we can now go on to test 
the claims advanced above. 


RESULTS 
The Effect of Authority 


Let us begin with my first hypothesis, namely, that tightness—the degree 
of interdependence of beliefs—should be found only where there is a 
cognitive authority present. (Correlations of all measures are given in 
appendix D.) Suitably weakened, this implies that groups with such au- 
thorities (.e., “absentee leaders”) will have greater tightness than those 
that do not. Table 1 demonstrates that groups with absentee leaders do 
indeed have “tighter” belief systems—the mean tightness for groups with 
authorities is .270 as opposed to .153 among the groups without authorities 


and unidimensional nature of status and power relations, in contrast to measures such 
as those recently proposed by Krackhardt (1994), which, being more oriented toward 
organizational hierarchies, focus on the combination of directionality and reachability. 
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Varable Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Absentee charismatic leader 105** 117* 099 101* 
(042) (055) ( 066) (.056) 
Religious ee cece eee eee —.003 008 005 
(058) (.063) (058) 
Politheal eios sed dpe aged v2o- —.028 — 028 —.016 
(.066) (.071) (066) 
Psychological .... ...........4. —.093 —.174 —.079 
(.087) ( 142) ( 086) 
Political x absentes......... .. 016 
(.165) 
Psychological x absentee 125 
(172) 
Consensus lo 06 A — 253 
(.174) 
Constant ....... 0. cc... creses -165 174 174 329 
Multiple R . eseese 362 407 422 458 


(see the bottom row).” This difference persists even when we control for 
the pattern of resident leadership; every row in table 1 represents a pattern 
of resident leadership, and in each the value is higher in the column 
representing groups with a cognitive authority present as well. Further- 
more, this is true for five of the six components going into the average 
(the exception is the “intellectual” items, for which tightness is insignifi- 
cantly greater in the groups without an authority). 

Of course, absentee leaders were only found in some types of groups, 
namely, political, religious, and psychological; no countercultural, coop- 
erative, or alternative family groups had these leaders. Since the coun- 
tercultural, cooperative, or alternative family groups did indeed tend to 
have low tightness, it might be expected that the difference being ascribed 
to authority simply has to do with groups that are more ideologically 
oriented. Model 1 in table 2 restates the difference of means from table 1 


* Note that one cannot in general get a good sense of the magnitude of these differences 
simply by comparing the differences in means in table 1. The eta statistic here is a 
better guide when it comes to determining the “size” of the effect. Table 1 omits groups 
with informal single leaders, since none of these had absentee leaders, making it im- 
possible to examine the effect of cognitive authority here, but it includes these groups 
for purposes of calculating the eta statistic, a conservative choice. Including these 
groups leads the average tightness among groups without cognitive authorities to rise 
slightly (to 165). 
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as a regression equation and demonstrates that the difference is statisti- 
cally significant. Model 2 adds controls for the three types of groups with 
absentee leaders. The effect of cognitive authority is still significant, dem- 
onstrating that it was not due to generally high tightness among types of 
groups that might have absentee leaders. 

Even more important, it turns out that the effect of cognitive authority 
is found even when we look separately within political, religious, and 
psychological groups: where absentee leaders were present, the average 
tightness was high (above the mean); where they were absent, tightness 
was low (below the mean). This is demonstrated by model 3 in table 2, 
which adds interaction coefficients between the dummy for cognitive au- 
thority and dummies for political and psychological communes. The co- 
efficient for cognitive authority now refers only to religious groups and 
is only slightly smaller than the pooled estimate; all the interactions are 
statistically insignificant but positive, indicating that in all types of groups 
the presence of authority increases tightness. 


The Effect of Power 


Let us turn to the effect of the clarity of power relations. The hypothesis 
advanced above was that increased clarity, as measured by the spread of 
members’ status parameters, should lead to increased consensus. How- 
ever, there is one possible complication: five groups with valid data on 
interpersonal power relations were left-wing political groups dedicated to 
increasing societal equality. It seems quite logical that increased consensus 
in terms of political beliefs might be related to increased equality within 
these groups, and hence a decreased status spread. Of course, it is well 
known that groups dedicated to the elimination of inequality may be 
highly stratified themselves, but even if this is the case, it is conceivable 
that reporting norms would lead members to understate power differences. 
Hence, we begin by examining nonpolitical and political groups separately. 
Regarding the former (N = 33), the correlation between consensus and 
clarity of power turns out to be positive and highly significant (r = 
.405;P = .010, one tailed). (This correlation is recast as a bivariate re- 
gression in model 1 in table 3 for purposes of comparison to later results.) 

However, in political groups, the relation between consensus and clarity 
of power is negative (r = —.376, NS). If the explanation given above for 
this is correct, however, this relationship should really only be restricted 
to consensus regarding political beliefs. Accordingly, we can recompute 
this correlation looking separately at consensus regarding the 14 political 
beliefs and consensus regarding all other items. Doing this, we find that 
among political groups the correlation between clarity of power and con- 
sensus is negative for political beliefs ¢ = —.431; NS), while the relation 
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Variable Model 1* Modei 2° Model 3° Model 4 
Clarity of power 021" 033" 025%% 022** 
( 008) (.008) (.008) (008) 
| er 405 567 435 382 
Religious .... . ...... : 103" 111°" 
(037) (.036) 
Political ... . ........ 107* 101" 
(.042) (.040) 
Psychological .. 055 .056 
(.047) (045) 
Countercultural . 050 050 
(.042) (.040) 
Alternative family . 085 082 
(.042) ( 040) 
Tightness ........ . —.111 
(058) 
Constant. . ......... 556 577 498 520 
Multiple R .... . 405 567 705 743 


is positive for nonpolitical beliefs (r = .506; NS). Thus, it seems that 
clarity of power increases consensus even for political groups, but only 
regarding beliefs that are not themselves related to power and inequality. 
Of course, with only five political communes, these relations are not sta- 
tistically significant, but they are substantively large and readily 
interpretable. 

Of course, it is possible that there are some groups that simply tend to 
have both high levels of consensus and clear power structures. Once again, 
the codings on “type” of commune are the most plausible way of capturing 
such heterogeneity. Since the correlation between clarity of power and 
consensus on nonpolitical items in political groups (.506) turns out to be 
quite close in magnitude to the same correlation in nonpolitical groups 
(see model 2 in table 3, which shows this to be .567), we may look at all 
groups together simply by eliminating political items from further con- 
sideration. Model 3 in table 3 then enters dummy variables for the dif- 
ferent types of communes (with “Cooperative” groups being the omitted 
category) and demonstrates that our results are unchanged. The greater 
the clarity of power, then, the greater the consensus. 
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Other Possibilities 

Before too confidently concluding the hypotheses to be consistent with 
the data, it is worth considering whether there are other possible expla- 
nations for the findings. The most natural one would be akin to reverse 
causality—far from social structure shaping beliefs, the latter shapes the 
former. Such an example is easily proposed for the link between clarity 
of power and consensus: perhaps where consensus reigns, people are more 
willing to put up with their position in a hierarchy, as opposed to a group 
in which dissensus over ideas translates into active disagreement. A more 
insidious alternative explanation points to a self-selective process: perhaps 
there is a naturally pliable sort of person, a “happy-good-obeyer™ who, 
upon joining a group, both accepts its ideology without a murmur and 
accepts his position in the power structure. The correlation observed be- 
tween clarity of power and consensus might arise simply because of the 
distribution of these “happy-good-obeyers.” 

While there is no reason to attempt to rule out the possibility of either 
of these occurring in the world, there is some evidence that such self- 
selection does not account for the differences observed in these data. This 
statement is justified by the analysis of a fortuitous quasi-experiment: 
seven of the communes were members of a federation (an Eastern spiritual 
group, which I shall call “Guruland”) with a common absentee charismatic 
leader. All the members of these groups shared the same religious beliefs; 
furthermore, their placement in any specific commune reflects accidents 
of geography and orders from the central authority, which actively as- 
signed persons to different houses. While the different Guruland com- 
munes in the sample all had the same ideology and authority structure, 
there were variations in the clarity of their local power structures. If the 
self-selective argument held, such variations in the clarity of power would 
mot be associated with variations in consensus within the subsample. 

Instead, the same effects of clarity of power on consensus are found in 
Guruland that exist in the other communes: communes with a high clarity 
of power have higher consensus. The correlation of clarity of power with 
consensus is .582 among the seven Guruland communes, actually higher 
than the correlation of .492 among the other communes.” This suggests 
that self-selection is unlikely to explain this relation between consensus 
and clarity of power. Further, while the experiment does not itself force 
us to rule out reverse causality, it is hard to imagine how such reverse 
causality would occur in the absence of a self-selective mechanism. Ac- 


XI adapt this wonderful phrase from Harold Wilensky. 
” Here the political items are omitted from the computation of consensus to be con- 
sistent with the former results; this does not affect the conclusion. 
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cording to such a scenario, groups with high consensus in beliefs would 
tend to form power structures of high clarity. But unless we are then able 
to account for the high variance of consensus within this subset of groups, 
greater than would be expected under chance given random sampling, 
we cannot be satisfied simply by an appeal to reverse causality. 

Because all these groups shared a cognitive authority, this serendipitous 
quasi-experiment cannot be used to test alternative hypotheses regarding 
reverse causality or self-selection when it comes to the relation between 
the tightness of beliefs and the presence of cognitive authority. But since 
the presence of cognitive authority (the charismatic leader who generally 
founded the group) is basically fixed, it is hard to understand how it could 
be a product of the tightness of beliefs. A self-selective model in which 
those with well-formed beliefs search for groups with cognitive authorities 
is perhaps logically possible, but such a picture does not jibe with what 
is known about the ideological development of such “seekers” (see, e.g., 
Lofland 1966). 

This quasi-experiment does not allow us to dismiss completely the prob- 
lem of unobserved heterogeneity; groups with absentee authorities prob- 
ably differed from the others in many ways, some of which may be related 
to the constraint in beliefs. However, extensive analyses not reported here 
examined the relationships between consensus and tightness on the one 
hand and other aspects of group organization and social life on the other, 
and there was no evidence that either consensus or tightness was related 
to any of these.” Most important, there was no evidence that the patterns 
found here might actually be a result of peer influence. There is evidence 
of interpersonal influence in these data, but this influence does not depend 
on intuitively reasonable variables such as the amount of time two people 
in question spend together. Instead, it seems that, for ego to be influenced 
by alter, ego must acknowledge that alter is superior to him- or herself; 
thus, influence is not so much about peer relations as about relations of 
legitimate authority (Martin 1997). But even when we take into account 


Reviewers suggested that aspects of social life such as eating together might be related 
to the shape of the belief system. I was able to examine the effect of this particular 
factor and many others such as the age of the group, the density of various relations 
(e.g., loving ties), norms regarding sharing of meals, the ethnic and racial composition 
of the group, the degree to which ideology was considered a crucial focus of the group, 
the degree of interaction in the group in both prescriptive and descriptive terms, the 
number of meetings held a month, the optimal frequency of meetings held by the 
group, the current number of members, the degree of turnover, and the degree of 
explicit instruction given new members. There was no evidence that there was an 
independent effect of any of these on the shape of the belief system, and relations 
corresponding to plausible hypotheses (such as that consensus is produced by frequent 
interactions) were vanishingly weak; thus, the correlation of consensus and the average 
number of meetings per month is —.001. 
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the presence of these dyadic relations of influence, there is still a strong 
and significant effect of the overall clarity of power relations on the degree 
of consensus of any group. In sum, the most important alternative hy- 
potheses for the existence of the patterns uncovered here, whatever their 
general merits, are not likely to explain these data. 


Position of Groups in the Analytic Belief Space 


The findings above may be correct, but there may be a simpler interpre- 
tation. While I argued that groups with cognitive authorities would have 
tight belief systems because beliefs would be connected by webs of im- 
plication, the tightness uncovered might also result from the members 
simply having adopted a well-defined set of orthodox beliefs. That is, 
instead of there being constrained disagreement, there might simply be a 
party line, which would also produce a “tight” belief system (and might 
be measured as such by the entropic approach, depending on how error 
entered the data). If this were so, we would expect the groups with cog- 
nitive authorities to be not only of high tightness but also of high 
consensus. 

To check this, we can examine the distribution of communes in the 
two-dimensional analytic belief space. To simplify discussion, we can di- 
vide communes into those that are above the mean values on tightness 
or consensus and those that are not, consider those above to have “high” 
tightness or consensus, and then discuss the distribution of communes 
across the four quadrants of the analytic belief space portrayed in 
figure 2. Figure 4 positions the communes analyzed in table 1 in an analytic 
belief space in which the horizontal dimension is the consensus, going 
from low on the left to high on the right; the dashed vertical line is at 
the observed mean of consensus. The vertical dimension is the tightness, 
going from low on the bottom to high on the top; the dashed horizontal 
line is at the observed mean of tightness. 

This figure demonstrates that communes with authorities are dispro- 
portionately located in the quadrant of high tightness but low consensus. 
While half of the groups with cognitive authority are in this quadrant, 
only one-fourth of those without authority are here. In other words, the 
organization of beliefs brought about by cognitive authority is compatible 
with the absence of homogenization. Yet it is not that the relation between 
authority and tightness is actually due to patterns of consensus: model 4 
in table 2 adds a control for consensus to the regression of tightness on 
authority, and the coefficient for the presence of an authority is still sta- 
tistically significant. 

In sum, authority leads to tightness independent of consensus, though 
it may also lead to relative dissensus. Since most of these groups had 
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Tightness 








Fic. 4.—Position of groups in analytic belief space by presence of cognitive authority 


resident (lieutenant) leaders in addition to the absentee leader, it may be 
that the presence of two leaders, one (the resident) present and the other 
(the cognitive authority) hovering over the first, may serve to increase the 
perception of alternatives and therefore allow for greater, though more 
structured, movement in the belief space. 

Similarly, if we examine the effect of the clarity of power (dichotomized 
by dividing the range at 0 and calling values above “high” and values 
below “low™’) in terms of positioning groups in this two-dimensional 
analytic belief space, we find that kalf the groups with high clarity of 
power fall into the quadrant representing high consensus but low tight- 
ness, as opposed to only 8% of the groups with low clarity of power (see 
fig. 5).“ In contrast, those with high clarity are only somewhat more likely 
than groups with low clarity of power to fall into the quadrant of high 
consensus and high tightness. This does, then, give support to the claim 


> This dichotomization was chosen on the basis of visible inspection of the distribution: 
O happens to be the cut point between a large group of lower clarity communes and 
a tail of higher clarity communes. 

* So as to include political groups, we look only at nonpolitical items here; this makes 
no difference for the nonpolitical groups. 
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Fic. §.—Position of groups in analytic belief space by clarity of interpersonal power 


that while power can homogenize beliefs, it cannot organize them. (Model 
4 in table 3 similarly demonstrates that the effect of clarity of power on 
consensus is independent of the degree of tightness.) 


Cross-Domain Tightness 


The evidence has been consistent with the hypotheses: not only does power 
homogenize beliefs without organizing them, but authority can organize 
beliefs—connect them via webs of implication—without homogenizing 
them. But the measure of overall tightness used above involved computing 
the tightness within each of the six domains independently and then taking 
the average across these six. If the logic laid out above is correct, however, 
the presence of cognitive authority should increase tightness between do- 
mains: indeed, there should be no “domains” at all where there is undif- 
ferentiated authority.” We can replicate the earlier analyses using a mea- 
sure of the average cross-domain tightness for the four domains that 
seemed most concrete (eliminating “general life” and “intellectual” ques- 


I thank a reviewer for stressing the importance of this implication. 
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TABLE 4 
AVERAGE Cross-DoMAIN TIGHTNESS BY TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 














COGNITIVE AUTHORITY 

RESIDENT LEADERSHIP No Absentee Leader Absentee Leader 
None: 

Mean ..... ...... 173 289 

Median . 123 289 

N sence cate dese 5 1 
Multiple informal: 

Mean... ..... 196 235 

Median . .184 213 

N cessar agiia 15 4 
Single formal. 

Mean ......... 321 277 

Median ...... .. ; 294 312 

N ccc 3 11 


ns ee OS 
Norr —“Mean” refers to tightness for category, overall N = 39, 9 = 330, p = 
109. 


tions), which allows us to compute cross-domain tightness in a belief space 
of the same dimensionality examined in the computation of within-domain 
tightness. All 192 (= 4 x 4 x 4 x 3) combinations were used and aver- 
aged. Table 4 presents the results, replicating table 1 but giving the median 
as well as mean values for each cell; while the mean is generally preferable 
because of its relation to the analysis of variance used to compute the eta 
statistic, the median is probably more reliable given the small number of 
cases in some cells. While using the median and the mean produced 
identical results for table 1, this is not true for table 4. 

As we can see, the results are basically confirmed if we use the median 
as the point of comparison, but the explained variance is lower. This 
suggests that absentee cognitive authorities are better able to organize 
beliefs within preexisting domains. In other words, there is some thematic 
organization to the belief system (e.g., political beliefs tend to be connected 
with political beliefs but not with religious beliefs) that is sot reducible 
to the simple presence of cognitive authority, which would imply a mod- 
ification of the hypothesis with which I began. It may be that the high 
within-domain tightness found in groups with absentee leaders indicates 
that such leaders were able to provide their followers with highly organ- 
ized belief systems that gave a framework for, but did not wholly con- 
travene, culturally defined domains. 

If this modification is correct, it might be that the absentee leader’s 
authority is more domain specific than anticipated. To examine this, we 
can, for each domain and each type of group, construct the effect of an 
absentee leader in tightening beliefs by examining the ratio of mean tight- 
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TABLE 5 
DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF COGNITIVE AUTHORITY 














DOMAIN 
Group TrFr Religious Pohtical Gender Communes Intelectual Life 
Religious . ...... 4.787 903 2.867 1.275 1.283 109 
Political ......... * 3.428 2 803 .000 638 t 
Psychological ... .188 .142 408 221 278 O17 
Se sori re nee ee ee 


Nore —Numbers in first two rows are ratios of average tightness m groups with authority to those 
without Third row contams average tightness m groups with authority, sce denommator was zero in 


cases 
* No variance (0/0). 
t Denominator is rero (numerator = 126) 


ness among groups with cognitive authorities to that of groups without 
authorities (the same story could be told using correlations or etas; see 
table 5).* A value above 1 implies that cognitive authority tightens beliefs, 
while a value below 1 implies a “loosening,” except for the third row, in 
which all values indicate tightening of different magnitudes (see previous 
note). Inspection suggests that there is indeed some domain specificity: 
an absentee leader increases the tightness of religious items more than 
other domains among religious groups, but not among other groups. Fur- 
thermore, an absentee leader most increases the tightness of political items 
for political groups, but not for other groups. In the psychological groups, 
the “intellectual” domain is second in order of tightness, though these 
beliefs were not tightened by authorities in religious or political groups. 
Gender beliefs—which in fact were seen as essentially religious in religious 
communes, highly political in political communes, and a matter of “deep” 
psychology in psychological communes—were tightened in all three. Thus, 
while cognitive authorities in small groups with unusual ideologies do 
increase the tightness of the belief systems of their groups, they may have 
to contend with preexisting cultural divisions into domains and possess 
a more demarcated realm of authority than anticipated. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

I began by outlining a general approach to the formal, comparative, and 
empirical study of beliefs. While this approach—to compare the position 
of different types of groups in a two-dimensional analytic belief space—is 
an extremely focused one and therefore excludes much of interest to an- 


* For the psychological communes, the single group without a cognitive authority had 
consistently zero tightness scores, and so the ratio measure fails us Here I simply give 
the average tightness among groups with cognitive authority. 
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alysts of beliefs, it helps unify and generalize previous approaches to the 
quantification of the degree of organization of beliefs and permits of ap- 
plication to a wide variety of situations and theoretical contexts. 

I also put forward two specific theoretical claims regarding the relation 
of a group’s social structure to its position in this two-dimensional analytic 
belief space. These claims are also restrictive and hence empirically pro- 
ductive. The first was that beliefs would form a “tight” system such that 
they were connected by webs of implication, if and only if they were in 
the domain of authority of the same person or persons. The second was 
that the global organization of interpersonal power relations would have 
a “homogenizing” effect on beliefs, for the inability to envision alternatives 
to the domestic social order would translate into an inability to envision 
alternatives in the realm of ideas. Consequently, where the power structure 
was such that it could appear as an “objective” social fact, we would 
expect groups to have higher degrees of consensus. 

Finally, these claims were tested with a unique set of comparable data 
from 44 naturally occurring communities. It is worth emphasizing that 
these data were collected for other purposes and are certainly quite “noisy.” 
In each case, the theoretical claim was both supported and challenged by 
the data. Regarding the role of cognitive authority, in support of the claims 
advanced above, groups with a cognitive authority had greater tightness 
of beliefs than groups without such authority. This was true even after 
controlling for the patterns of residential leadership. Yet the claims ad- 
vanced above were, following the nature of their derivation, absolute and 
not probabilistic; tightness was held to be impossible in the absence of 
cognitive authority. Such an absolute relation was not observed, how- 
ever—while they were less likely to have tightly organized beliefs, groups 
without cognitive authority could achieve such organization. It seems of 
the greatest interest to determine what other social processes can lead to 
the organization of belief systems. 

More important, the organization produced by the presence of cognitive 
authority seemed to be stronger in domains that are considered more 
ideologically “relevant”; thus, it may well be that even in these rather 
enclosed gemeinschaften, often with “gurus” of seemingly absolute au- 
thority, people are selective in what beliefs they consider need to be val- 
idated by the authority. 

The second hypothesis was that the clarity or fixedness of power re- 
lations would increase consensus, and it was in fact true that high clarity 
of power was sufficient for the narrowing of the range of possible beliefs: 
such communes were disproportionately likely to be of high consensus 
but low tightness. However, it could not be concluded from this that 
clarity of power was necessary for the production of consensus. We have 
already seen this in our examination of the political groups, but there are 
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also nonpolitical groups with high consensus and low clarity of power. 
While one cannot rule out the possibility that this high agreement is due 
largely to self-selection, it seems quite reasonable to expect that there are 
other ways in which high consensus can be reached (other than through 
the clarity of power). 

Finally, the theoretical claims were advanced at a highly general level. 
While the data used to test them came from small, face-to-face groups, 
it should be noted that the same patterns are hypothesized to exist in 
larger social bodies with salient propositional beliefs. The specific tech- 
niques used here to quantify the clarity of power and to measure the 
presence of cognitive authority obviously cannot be transferred without 
modification to comparisons across, say, nations or religious denomina- 
tions. However, there is no reason to think that the general approach of 
examining the formal structure of belief systems in terms of tightness and 
consensus cannot be applied to mass belief systems and used to test the 
hypotheses guiding this study. This would generate strong predictions 
regarding which types of groups are likely to lead to polarized as opposed 
to merely dispersed belief systems. To take one timely example, some 
sociologists of religion have proposed new theories of secularization that 
posit the increasing differentiation of authority (esp. Chaves 1993; see also 
Dobbelaere 1999); critics respond by pointing to the persistence of high 
religious belief (e.g., Stark 1999). But if the claims made in this article 
are correct, such rebuttals are misstated, for differentiation of authority 
should reduce tightness, not consensus, in beliefs—a suggestion fully 
within the bounds of empirical exploration. 


APPENDIX A 
List of Items Used for Computation of Tightness 
Religion 
1. There is only one solution to the problems of the world today, and 
that is Christ. 
2. This country would be better off if religion had a greater influence 
in daily life. 
3. Some people will be saved and others will not. It is predestined. 
God knew who would be saved long before we were born. 
4. Despite the great diversity of religious orientation which currently 
abound [sic], it is still possible for the sincere seeker to separate 
truth from illusion. 
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Politics 


1. 


I am convinced that working slowly for reform within the American 
political system is preferable to working for a revolution. 


2. There is not much I can do about most of the important national 
problems we face today. 

3. You can never achieve freedom within the framework of contem- 
porary American society. 

4. People who have the power are out to take advantage of us. 

Gender/Family 

1. Raising children is important work. 

2. By getting married, a person gives up a lot of power over the 
direction his life will take. 

3. With respect to relations between husband and wife these days there 


are no clear guidelines to tell us what is right and what is wrong. 


Commune Life 


1. 


2. 


Communes with a formal structure tend to stifle creativity among 
their members. 

A solution to many of our society’s current problems is to build 
communitarianism into a widespread social and political movement. 


. I have to admit that the people whom you find living in communes 


tend to be less competent in practical matters than the average 
person I know not living communally. 


. For myself, communal living is not an end in itself but a means of 


achieving certain goals. 


General Life 


1. 
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In order to get ahead in the United States today, you are almost 
forced to do some things which are not right. 

While man has great potential for good, society primarily brings 
out the worst in him. 

Concerning man’s freedom to make his own choices, I believe 
man is more or less bound by the limitations of heredity and 
environment. 

Nowadays, a person has to live pretty much for today and let 
tomorrow take care of itself. 
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Intellectual 


1. It is possible to get a relevant and valuable education at many 
American universities, provided you study hard. 
2. Grading college papers according to the truth of what has been 
expressed in them is unfair because all truth is relative. 
3. I am skeptical of anything that tries to tell me the right way to live. 
4. A good teacher is one who makes you wonder about your way of 
looking at things. 
Note that all responses had the five-point structure (strongly agree/agree/ 
no opinion/disagree/ strongly disagree) and were recoded into agree/no 
opinion/disagree for analysis. Additional items were used for the com- 
putation of consensus; they are eliminated here in the interests of space 
but are presented in Martin (1997). 


APPENDIX B 
The Entropic Approach to the Constraint in Belief Systems 


I bave defined constraint as the degree of resistance to arbitrary movement 
in the belief space. For the purposes of exposition, assume a one-dimen- 
sional, discrete space such as that associated with a polychotomous var- 
iable. If we assume very large samples, so that we can imagine the pro- 
portion of the total that is in any one cell being a probability that changed 
continuously, we would want a measure of this constraint to have the 
following properties: (1) it should be at a maximum when there is una- 
nimity; (2) it should be at a minimum under equiprobability, (3) it should 
change continuously as the cell probabilities change continuously; (4) given 
marginal distributions, it should be at a minimum when items are in- 
dependent; (5) given equiprobability, it should decrease as the number of 
possible categories goes up. Shannon (1963) has demonstrated that there 
is only one form for such a measure to take, for it is the negative of the 
(information-type) entropy H. This form has a signal advantage in that 
it allows the decomposition of the total entropy into two portions, one 
pertaining to the entropy at the marginals and the other pertaining to the 
entropy beyond the marginals. If the constraint is defined as the opposite 
of the entropy, this leads to the overall constraint Q being decomposed 
into tightness T and consensus C as Q =T+C. 

Four different 3 x 3 tables, called examples, each with N = 45, are 
given as table B1. The overall “informational” constraint (as the negative 
of Shannon’s entropy) is given for each example and is decomposed into 
the consensus and the tightness; the formulae used to compute these quan- 
tities are given in the table note. (Since the entropy is a relative quantity 
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TABLE B1 
Four EXAMPLES 
APPROACH 
EXAMPLE A B C Informational Entropec 
Low consensus, 
low tightness. 
Lis 2p ais See breis 5 5 5 Constraint = 0 Constraint = 0 
y E E 5 5 5 Consensus = 0 Consensus = 0 
Ses fa ae EEEN 5 5 5 Tightness = 0 Tightness = 0 
High consensus, 
low tightness: 
E teen wien ined š 25 4 4 Constraint = .67 Constraint = 1.00 
a EEES 4 1 Consensus = .67 Consensus = 35 
Da ak eh hasen war oy 4 T 1 Tightness < .01 Tightness = .10 
Low consensus, 
high tightness 
dtatin sine Daves 13 1 1 Constraint = .61 Constraint = 1.00 
E L E 1 13 1 Consensus = 0 Consensus = 0 
EENET 1 1 13 Tightness = .61 Tightness = 1.00 
High consensus, 
high tightness: 
Dad eee ae 1 1 1 Constraint = .61 Constraint = 1 00 
2: Dainese aN 1 13 1 Consensus = .25 Consensus = .10 
Dale. poke aye te 13 1 13 Tightness = 37 Tightness = 1.00 





Norr.—For each of these examples, let N be the total number of observations, R the number of rows, 
S the number of columns, and M the number of cells. Let f, be the frequency m cell (iJ), let p, = f,/, 
let marginals >, = Epy over all j and $, = Eż, over alli Note that hore R = S = 3, M = RS, Then 
informational constraint = $ >, n) — bhat), and mformational consensus = [> >, bo ($) — m (RH = 
E p,m) — mS) and mformational tightness = consensus — constraint 


and has a bound due to the number of cells in any table, I follow the 
standard practice of subtracting from the overall entropy ln [M], where 
M is the number of cells.) In the first example, there is no constraint at 
all; in the others, the overall constraint is the same or nearly the same, 
but in the second example, it is all due to consensus, while in the third 
example, it is all due to tightness. In the last example, both tightness and 
consensus contribute to the overall constraint. 

Because of our small samples, however, we cannot assume that we have 
continuous probabilities and instead use the thermodynamic version of 
entropy. Classical statistical thermodynamics begins with a distinction 
between microstates and macrostates: macrostates are the recognizable 
orderings of sets of particles, while microstates are the various ways in 
which indistinguishable particles, by their specific arrangement, produce 
the same aggregate macrostate. The analogy to contingency table analysis 
is quite straightforward: what we have in the cell counts of the table is 
a macrostate, and the microstates are all the possible arrangements of 
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individuals in the table. If it is assumed that all microstates are equally 
probable, the “thermodynamic probability” of any macrostate can be de- 
rived from the combinatorial formulae as follows: 


Nl 


Thermodynami lity = W = ——__—_, 
ae e propaniity N,N,N, 1... Ny! 


(B1) 


where N, is the number of particles (or persons) in the first state (or cell), 
etc., N is the total number of persons, and M is the total number of cells. 
The total number of microstates is M”, and the probability of any ma- 
crostate is W divided by M”. The entropy is then the natural logarithm 
of this probability. 

However, once the connection of entropy to probability has been made, 
there is no reason to prefer entropy to probability, since there is a mon- 
otonic relation between the two. Since any meaningful standardization 
will take into account the entire probability distribution of this statistic 
under some null hypothesis, it does not matter which is used. We want 
only to see what proportion of observed macrostates are more improbable 
than the observed macrostate. We can compute the distribution of possible 
microstates associated with all macrostates and then determine the num- 
ber of macrostates that are less probable than the observed one (for details, 
see Martin 1999). This is what should be taken as the degree of constraint 
in the belief space. 

The same technique can be used to test whether there is constraint 
above the marginal level by making permutations that have the marginals 
fixed to the observed values and comparing the number that have greater 
constraint than observed to the number that have less constraint (since 
the constraint due to the marginals is the same in all cases in this new 
distribution, the constraint above and beyond the marginals is reflected 
in the total constraint). This is our measure of tightness referred to above. 

These small-sample measures are also given in the last column of 
table B1. As we can see, they differ in magnitude but not in pattern from 
the informational entropy results. The correspondence is not surprising, 
since the average cell frequency for these tables is 5 (45/9), generally 
considered the minimum at which asymptotic statistics become appro- 
priate. The overall constraint is considered to be 1 for all but the first 
case, as the chance of such a distribution under equiprobability is van- 
ishingly small for each. The tightness is similarly 1 for the last two ex- 
amples but is relatively low (.098) for the second. 

The small-sample consensus (the probability that any two dyads picked 
at random will agree on a belief picked at random) is also given for these 
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tables. Note that when data are given in this two-way tabular form, the 
following equivalence can be used to compute consensus: 


S Ssa- +> > > sta) + (B > 44) 


= Farle 
Te 1) =—ly= =] emyt1 =] ^=] hms 


(B2) 


For N = 45 ina 3 x 3 table, it can be seen that the minimum consensus 
is .32, which is what would be computed for the first and third examples 
in table B1. For purposes of illustration, we may adjust the consensus C 
from equation (B2), by computing C* = (C — C,,,,W(1 — Cmn), @ quantity 
that goes from “0” when C = Cum to “1” when C = 1. It is these values 
that are given in table B1. Note that the consensus of the second example 
b is judged higher than that of the fourth example by both the infor- 
mational entropic measure and the small-sample consensus measure. 


APPENDIX C 
A Model for Latent Status Orders 


Each person i reported for every other person j in the group whether she 
thought ż or j had more power in the relation, or whether they were equal. 
We can treat this report as a random variable x, that is in one of three 
states: in state A i claims to have power over j, in state B i claims to be 
equal to f, and in state C i reports having less power than j (which I shall 
refer to as i “deferring” to J). We may then see the power structure as the 
matrix X = {z,}. 

If we assume that it is the status difference between i and j that leads 
i to give results other than that of “equality” and that the response process 
is symmetric (i’s probability of claiming power over j is the same as j’s 
probability of deferring to i), the model discussed above can be expressed 
as two equations for log odds, the first the odds of x, being in state A as 
opposed to state B and the second the odds of x, being in state C as 
opposed to state B, as follows: 


proba, = 4)) 

Be a) =4,—4, b, (C1) 
prob, =C)) 2L 

1 ee =m) =a,—a,—), (C2) 


where a, is the latent status of person i, a, is the latent status of person 
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j, and b is a parameter that measures the group’s propensity to claim 
equality (without b, the distribution would necessarily be equiprobable 
whenever a, = a). These parameters can be estimated by maximum- 
likelihood methods; this model and its details are discussed in greater 
detail in Martin (19985). 


APPENDIX D 
Correlations of Measures Used 


TABLE D1 
CoRRELATIONS 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Consensus ...... o 2.2 22... —311* — 319% 290 —.174 
(44) (54) (54) (38) (44) 
2. Within-domain tightness —311* 607" —.139 362* 
(54) (54) (54) (38) (44) 
3. Across-domain tightness —.319* 607""* on 130 171 
(54) (54) (54) (38) (44) 
4. Clarity of power .......... 290 —.139 130 —.168 
(38) (38) (38) (40) (35) 
5. Cognitive authority ...... .. —.174 362* 171 —.168 
(44) (44) (44) (35) (44) 
Note —Numbers in parentheses are Ns 
* P<05 
oe P< 001 
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Using participant-observation data, interviews, and trading tran- 
scripts drawn from interbank currency trading in global investment 
banks, this article examines regular patterns of integration that char- 
acterize the global social system embedded in economic transactions. 
To interpret these patterns, which are global in scope but microsocial 
in character, this article uses the term “global microstructures.” Fea- 
tures of the interaction order, loosely defined, have become consti- 
tutive of and implanted in processes that have global breadth. This 
study draws on Schutz in the development of the concept of temporal 
coordination as the basis for the level of intersubjectivity discerned 
in global markets. This article contributes to economic sociology 
through the analysis of cambist (i.e., trading) markets, which are 
distinguished from producer markets, and by positing a form of 
market coordination that supplements relational or network forms 
of coordination. 


Global financial markets are recent phenomena that embrace global cap- 
ital and commodity markets, as well as foreign exchange markets. With 
an average daily turnover in traditional global foreign exchange instru- 


1 Our greatest debts lie with the managers, traders, salespersons, and analysts at the 
bank herein designated “GB1” and two other banks, whose help proved invaluable in 
making this study possible and who were so generous in sharing information with us. 
We gratefully acknowledge the helpful comments, suggestions, and ideas provided by 
Klaus Amann, Paul DiMaggio, Frank Dobbin, Stefan Hirschauer, Michèle Lamont, 
John Lie, Andrew Pickering, Alexandru Preda, Harrison White, Viviana Zelizer, 
Eviatar Zerublavel, and many others when earlier drafts were presented at seminars 
and at the 1998 meeting of the American Sociological Association in San Francisco, 
where Charles Smith provided especially detailed and constructive comments. Karin 
Knorr Cetina prepared this article while she was visiting the Department of Sociology, 
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ments of $1.5 trillion in April 1998, up from $1.2 trillion in 1995 and 
$36.4 billion in 1974, they have proved to be the fastest-growing and most 
important element in the shaping of the global structure of financial mar- 
kets over the past decade (BIS 1998, pp. 1-3; Gosh and Ortiz 1997, pp. 
10-14). Unlike other financial markets, the foreign exchange market is 
not organized mainly in centralized exchanges but derives predominantly 
from interdealer transactions in a global banking network of institutions.” 
As collective disembodied systems generated entirely in a symbolic space, 
these markets can be seen as an icon of contemporary global high- 
technology professional cultures. Yet we know very little about these 
cultures, which raise important questions for economists, who consider 
exchange rates to be a significant catalyst of global markets with far- 
reaching effects on the income, wealth, and welfare of communities. So 
far, however, economists have not been satisfied with attempts to model 
the determinants and movements of these rates (e.g., Koundinya 1997, p. 
185). These cultures also raise important questions for sociologists, not 
the least of which is how we are to understand the global social systems 
embedded in the respective economic transactions. It is important to re- 
alize that we are indeed confronted with global social systems here. Trad- 
ers are the major operators in international currency markets, and they 
are interconnected by high-technology communication in real time, pass- 
ing their “books,” when accounts are not closed in the evening, from time 
zone to time zone, following the sun. This situation has to be distinguished 
from that of dispersed brokerage communities in major exchanges, in 
which members do not exhibit high-frequency dynamic interaction with 
one another across countries and exchanges. Traders in interbank currency 
dealing do not broker deals but trade for their banks’ accounts via direct 
dealer-to-dealer contact or via electronic brokerage systems disengaged 
from local settings. To date, sociologists have not investigated these col- 
lective arrangements, although some excellent early studies of national 
securities and bond markets exist and provide an important basis for such 
studies (e.g., Smith 1981, 1999; Baker 1984; Abolafia 1996a, 1996D). In 
this article, we begin to develop an analysis of international currency 


Princeton University, and she was supported by a grant from the Deutsche For- 
schungsgemeinschaft. Direct correspondence to Karin Knorr Cetina, Department of 
Sociology, Universtet Konstanz, Box D446, D-78457 Konstanz, Germany. 
E-mail. karin.knorr@un-konstanz.de 

7 In 1998, dealers on the trading floor of the Global Investment Bank estimated that 
they were dealing with approximately 50 institutions that made up this network. The 
numbers vary substantially over time, as mergers and other movements reduce (or 
raise) the number of institutions. According to BIS (Bank of International Settlements) 
statistics, 63% of the deals derive from interdealer business (BIS 1998, p. 2). 
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markets as global social forms.’ To do this, we will draw on two literatures 
that we also hope to extend in structuring a view of these markets: one 
is the area of economic sociology concerned with markets, and the other 
is microsociology. 


THE MICROSOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO GLOBAL SOCIAL 
FORMS: SOME CONCEPTS 


Since microsociology has not traditionally been thought of as particularly 
pertinent to issues of globalization or to the understanding of markets 
when they are stretched out in geographical space, some explanation is 
necessary to clarify the precise nature of microsociology’s relevance and 
the contribution that can be made to it in this area. What we suggest in 
this article is that fields in which participants, although geographically 
distant, are oriented, above all, toward one another and, at the same time, 
disengaged from local settings are spanned and bound together by global 
microstructures—that is, patterns of relatedness and coordination that are 
global in scope but microsocial in character and that assemble and link 
global domains. We argue that features of the interaction order, loosely 
defined, have become constitutive of and implanted in processes that have 
global breadth; microsocial structures and relationships are what instan- 
tiate some of the most globally extended domains—for example, global 
financial markets. In the last few decades, we have witnessed a rise to 
structural equivalence of what Goffman called the interaction order and 
macrosocial phenomena.* The rise to equivalence came with an under- 
standing of forms of life in the interaction order as relatively autonomous 
and not prior to, fundamental to, or constitutive of the shape of macro- 
scopic phenomena (Goffman 1983, p. 9; Collins 1981; Knorr Cetina 1981). 
It also came with an understanding of the microworld as situational and 


3 In focusing on markets as social forms, we necessarily exclude questions of the ag- 
gregate social and economic consequences—on exchange rates and on the wealth of 
nations and populations—that arise when enormous amounts of money are being 
traded. These questions are important, but they would require an entirely different 
approach—e.g., the analysis of exchange-rate movements in relation to indicators of 
income, spending, investments, pension levels, etc. In other words, answers to such 
questions do not simply emerge from traders’ rationales for making particular deals 
or from banks’ rationales for acting as market makers in foreign exchange. Such 
questions are at least partially addressed by economists and governments (e.g., Hills, 
Peterson, and Goldstein 1999), although, as suggested, economists also think that they 
are as yet ill understood. 

‘ As Goffman explained in his 1982 presidential address to the American Sociological 
Association (1983, p. 2, emphasis in the original), “My concern over the years has been 
to promote acceptance of this face-to-face domain as an analytically viable one, a 
domain which might be titled, for want of any happy name, the interaction order.” 
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tied to the concrete social setting and the social occasion, which were 
thought to be governed by principles and dynamics not simply continuous 
with or deducible from macrosocial variables. Goffman defined the sit- 
uation as “any physical area anywhere within which two or more persons 
find themselves in visual and aural range of one another” (1972, p. 63; 
1981, p. 84).* Ethnomethodologists have expressed similar ideas through 
the notion of the local accomplishment of social order, in which “local” 
means witnessable, through seeing or hearing, in contrast to imputed or 
inferred.* This article argues for an extension of microviewpoints that are 
pitched at the level of the local and the situation as the prime social 
reality, to larger settings. If the hallmark of microsociology in the past 
was its emphasis on local social forms, then we should extend the field 
to corresponding research on genuinely global social forms. The assump- 
tions that have characterized much microsociological thinking in the 
past—those of the relative autonomy of micro-orders and their confine- 
ment to the physical setting—are theoretically no longer adequate in a 
world in which interaction can also be disembedded from local settings, 
in which space may be separated from place (Giddens 1990, p. 18) and 
in which situations may link participants who are physically located in 
different continents and time zones.’ What appears necessary today is that 
we rechart this territory in ways that include distantiated spatial config- 
urations. Some microsociological notions, such as witnessing or situation, 
would seem to extend naturally to distant realities as long as these realities 
can be mutually represented to individuals participating in a global 
situation. 

An important purpose of this article thus is to contribute to the opening 
up of microsociology for global studies by offering an analysis of a global 


* There is a significant body of Hterature that deals with aspects of the mteraction 
order (for overviews of important dimensions, see Stone and Farberman [1981], Fine 
[1984], and Scheff [1990). Our purpose is merely to indicate some of those features 
that seem to be central to the creation of global spheres and that need to be respecified 
in regard to this context. There are also now interesting bodies of work on human- 
machine interaction (e.g., Suchman 1987; Turkle 1995) and of related ethnometho- 
dological studies of work (for overviews, see Ten Have and Psathas [1995] and Button 
[1993 see also Goodwin 1995), but our focus is instead on transactions in which the 
computer becomes transparent and in which third parties are charged with guaran- 
teeing its (and the software’s) functionality. 

* This formulation is suggested by the ethnomethodologist Anne Warfield Rawls (oral 
communication, August 15, 2000) The emphasis on witnessability derives from Gar- 
finkel (e.g., 1967, pp. 9-13). The only published ethnomethodological study of financial 
market practices that we are aware of focuses on the local organization of trading- 
room cooperation (Heath et al. 1994). 

7 Giddens (1990, pp 21-29) used the notion of disembedding to refer to the “lifting out 
of social relations from local contexts * Here, we are concerned with how interaction 
principles traditionally associated with local contexts shape global domains. 
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social form in terms of concepts that not only draw on microsociology 
but also will have to be extended and supplemented to capture global 
configurations. The basic insight that motivates this undertaking and for 
which we will herein provide evidence is that global social forms—by 
which we mean fields of interaction that stretch across all time zones (or 
have the potential to do so)—need not imply further expansions of social 
complexity along the lines of highly differentiated organizations or com- 
plex social control and authority structures. Rather, the installation of 
global social forms that are not nationally bound would seem to be largely 
dependent on individuals and social microstructures. Perhaps it only be- 
comes feasible at all in relation to such structures. To characterize these 
structures, we have introduced a distinction between embodied presence 
and response presence—that is, embodied presence corresponds to the 
face-to-face situation, while response presence corresponds to situations 
in which participants are capable of responding to one another and com- 
mon objects in real time without being physically present in the same 
place. Electronically mediated encounters and fields, including global 
fields of institutional interaction such as those studied herein, are exem- 
plars of response-presence—based situations. It seems advantageous to 
associate response-presence—based social forms that are dispersed in space 
and potentially global in spread with microsocial concepts (i.e., situations) 
for the following reasons. 

First, as indicated, response-presence—based social forms are bound 
together by electronic information technologies (Dutton 1996), the arteries 
of global and transnational connectedness through which the interactions 
flow. The idea of global microstructures responds to the perception that 
dispersed domains linked by information technologies tend to be drawn 
together as if they were in one place. This drawing together is achieved 
through the speed of signal transmission and through the medium of the 
screen, on which what is at the other end is appresented. We have bor- 
rowed the notion of appresentation from Schutz and Luckmann (1973, p. 
11) to emphasize that the screen brings that which is geographically distant 
and invisible near to participants, thus rendering it interactionally pre- 
sent—in other words, response present. It is also important that the idea 
of global microstructures captures the sociological side of information 
technologies: global microstructures instantiate technology systems as se- 
quentially and culturally specific social actions performed from a distance. 
The technologies themselves tend to be taken as given and transparent 
for participants who are oriented toward global interaction. In the finan- 
cial markets studied, these technologies are in the care of specialists who 
are continually available on trading floors to address any problems and 
provide the necessary maintenance. 

Second, in the domain considered and presumably in others like it, an 
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important vehicle of global transactions—and the hub of global relat- 
edness—is the conversation. Traders perform market transactions through 
conversations, as they themselves call their global interactions, and the 
important point is that these sequences of utterances do not just convey 
information but perform economic actions. A condition for the emergence 
of response-presence—based social forms, which are not “chat clubs” sep- 
arated from the conduct of business but include these affairs, would seem 
to be that the transactions that compose the domain are performative 
(i.e., action performing, see Austin 1962) but dematerialized, which means 
that they can be accomplished symbolically through, for example, com- 
munication structures such as those identified with microsocial situations. 
In financial markets, this dematerialization is broadly supported by se- 
curltization, the conversion into paper of more and more borrowing, which 
can be bought and sold in a secondary market (e.g., Hamilton 1986, p. 
64; Perold 1995, pp. 45-49). In a narrower sense, the dematerialization 
of transactions is also supported by that of dealing products—that is, by 
avoiding the physical delivery of securities and payments and instead 
using a variety of other delivery mechanisms.° 

Third, microsociology appears relevant to the understanding of trans- 
national fields of transactions that are not aggregated into systems of 
governance but are structured more in terms of horizontal associations. 
Markets fall under this category, but so, increasingly, do organizations, 
with the notion of a network established to capture the phenomenon that 
business firms are becoming flatter, rely more on teamwork and less on 
hard rules and narrow job descriptions, and interact in complex and 
cooperative ways (DiMaggio 2001, p. 19; Fligstein 1990). Networks reflect 
social relations between actors, but, as White (1992, pp. 65-66) and Flig- 
stein (1996, p. 657) note, network approaches also have major limitations. 
Networks are sparse social structures, and it is difficult to see how they 
can incorporate the patterns of intense and dynamic conversational in- 
teraction, the knowledge flows, and the temporal structuration that we 
observe in the area studied. The microsociological point of view allows 
a thick description of the specificities of global social forms that could 
complement network approaches. An additional characteristic of the mar- 
kets studied herein, which also suggests interactional means of structur- 
ation, is that they are governed by a lex mercatoria—that is, by rules of 
conduct that are not separated from dealing behavior. Traders are the 
key operators in these markets and also implement and enforce rules of 


* Examples of other delivery mechanisms include the storage of depositories in a fixed 
location, the recording of ownership in electronic-book-entry form, or the procedure 
of “netting”—.e., of offsetting payment commitments between parties (see Perold 1995, 
pp. 45—50). 
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conduct in a domain that is not subject to national or international legal 
regulation. 

The distinction between embodied presence and response presence 
serves as a Starting point for an understanding of global microstructured 
domains. The question that lies at the core of the notion of a response- 
presence—based social form that extends across global distances is, What 
are the possibilities of its inherent connectivity and integration as the key 
to overcoming the geographical separation of participants? We introduce 
the notion of a global we relationship that is based on temporal coordi- 
nation to suggest that a level of microintegration, or intersubjectivity, is 
possible in global fields. We will also use a second concept, the face-to- 
screen situation, to show how local settings are configured in terms of an 
orientation toward distantiated interaction. To further illustrate how we 
relationships are constructed, we turn to a third element, the response- 
presence—based conversation, which is a means to achieve connectedness 
and to transact in the field studied. We will also illustrate the structural 
use of interaction means as a means to sustain transnational order. Finally, 
we propose the notion of anchoring to address the degree to which col- 
lective disembodied systems penetrate and reflect embodied experience. 
While these elements can only be outlined within the confines of this 
article, they suggest core dimensions of distantiated domains that could 
inform and extend social theory in the area of virtual society and dis- 
tributed coordination, a goal that appears to be central in light of 
the massive emergence and expected further development of response- 
presence—based social forms. 


INSTITUTIONAL FINANCIAL MARKETS: THREE 
CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition to contributing to the opening up of microsociology for global 
studies, this article seeks to extend economic sociology both through the 
analysis of a global market variant and through our specific approach, 
which is oriented toward markets as “processual” systems. A central prop- 
osition of the new economic sociology on which this article draws is that 
economic action “is a form of social action” (Swedberg and Granovetter 
1992, pp. 6-7; Swedberg 1997, p. 162). In this article, we emphasize three 
features of the markets studied that specify market action and that we 
want to add to the characterization of microstructuration. Referred to 
here are the distinctive features of these markets as “cambist” or trader 
markets, their intersection with knowledge, and their already-mentioned 
globality, which needs to be recognized from an economic-sociology point 
of view as an increasingly important feature of most economic action. We 
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stress these characteristics because none of them has received much at- 
tention in economic sociology—in which the predominant focus in past 
market studies has been on producer markets and the firm, as well as on 
more national or regional networks of relationships. Economics itself, by 
contrast, has developed distinctive perspectives on finance and interna- 
tional money flows, partly in response to banking and currency crises (e.g., 
Gyodngydssy 1984; Thaler 1993; Crane et al. 1995; Dormael 1997), and 
has addressed the knowledge aspects of markets at least since the 1940s 
(e.g., Hayek 1945). Since these features are constitutive of the financial 
markets studied, we will review them before turning to the trading-floor 
situation. 

First, consider the nature of foreign exchange markets as cambist mar- 
kets. Economic sociology defines economic behavior in terms of the in- 
stitutions and the relations of production, consumption, and social dis- 
tribution (DiMaggio 1994, p. 28; Smelser and Swedberg 1994, p. 3; Portes 
1995, p. 3). Financial markets, however, are primarily concerned with 
neither the production of goods nor their distribution to clients, but with 
trade—the trading of currencies and financial instruments not designed 
for consumption. When studying markets, sociologists have predomi- 
nantly focused on producer markets, taking the firm as a point of de- 
parture—in line with both the distinctive role production has played in 
the discipline’s understanding of capitalism and the focus early economic 
sociologists placed on the internal workings of organizations (Swedberg 
1991; Baron and Hannan 1994; Carruthers and Uzzi 2000, p. 486; for an 
alternative approach, see Baker [1981, 1984]. The dominant line of re- 
search specializes in the analysis of interorganizational relations, in effect 
joining organizational analysis and market analysis through the use of 
network approaches that inspiringly analyze the nature of the relation- 
ships and networks and how these affect labor, product, credit, and in- 
vestment (e.g., White 1981a, 19816, 1993; Burt 1983; Baker 1990; Baker, 
Faulkner, and Fisher 1998; DiMaggio and Louch 1998; Uzzi 1997, 1999). 
As is characteristic of such research, the aforementioned studies gloss over 
distinctions between markets, in an effort to theoretically specify how 
social embeddedness operates; while these studies do not reject cultural 
differences between markets, they also are not designed to capture 
the types and patterns of social structural and cultural variation that a 
multiple-market model (Zelizer 1988; see also Mirowski 2002, chap. 8) 
suggests. Yet differences between markets are consequential at almost 
every level of the analysis of markets. The foreign-exchange market in 
particular is dominated by short-term spot transactions, the buying and 
selling of currencies, rather than complex financial instruments. No pro- 
duction effort on the bank’s part is involved in regard to these currencies; 
when options, futures, and other derivative securities are traded, their 
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value is calculated on the spot by traders themselves without recourse to 
production facilities. A large part of foreign exchange dealing is “specu- 
lation”—that is, the trading of assets with a view to gains from price 
changes and price differences.’ This also distinguishes foreign-exchange 
dealing from merchandise and services trading, which is oriented toward 
the transportation of goods from one location to another and their sub- 
sequent consumption at the end of a trading chain. Like other financial 
market transactions, foreign exchange transactions are second-order trad- 
ing arrangements related to the first-order economy only very indirectly, 
through the profits that they generate or the effects that they have on the 
value of currencies. To mark the character of these arrangements as pure, 
or nonintermediary, trading cultures, we call them “cambist” markets. 

A number of further characteristics that are linked to the specific cam- 
bist focus of these markets and its institutional implementation have sig- 
nificant implications for research: First, the specificity of cambist activities 
and their separation from primary economic activities manifests itself in 
the distinctive institutional arrangements and agencies they involve. Trad- 
ing floors tend to belong formally to large corporations (e.g., investment 
banks), but they are at the same time separated from other corporate 
activities in terms of their goals, location, restricted access, distinct forms 
of governance, and so on. In a sense, the lack of a production function 
corresponds to a loss of significance of the organization as a mode of 
coordination and a complex arrangement of internal transaction environ- 
ments (see also Williamson 1981; Coase 1937). We can view these units 
as institutional hybrids that are placed at the boundary between organ- 
izations and markets and that combine principles of both. For example, 
they are half steps between the firm and the market in regard to traders’ 
part-employee/part-entrepreneur pay structure, their market-specific 
membership categorization and behavior, and the overall structure of the 
face-to-screen setting of such trading floors as a boundary-marking and 
boundary-traversing environment (see the section on a global orientation 
to a common object). Accordingly, cambist markets require attention to 
the role of individual traders, whose social role is absent in producer 
markets but who are the key operators in foreign-exchange markets. As 
market makers, traders take their own positions in the market in trying 
to profit from price differences while also offering trades to other market 


’ Historically, foreign exchange dealers were intermediaries in international trade; they 
provided services for importers, exporters, and others who needed foreign currencies 
to pay bills and buy goods. Today, only a tiny percentage of the current daily trading 
volume reflects real requirements of companies. The daily volume of dollar transactions 
in this market is approximately 200 times larger than the added volume of U.S. mer- 
chandise imports and exports, plus other sales that require foreign exchange (Caves, 
Frankel, and Jones 1999, p. 420). 
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participants, thereby providing liquidity for the market and sustaining 
it—if necessary against their own position (see also Baker 1984, p. 779; 
Abolafia 19965, pp. 2—4). In other words, as a social form, these markets 
depend on custodians who revive them when they break down—who 
fulfill bridging and liquefying functions when activity streams start to gel, 
gaps arise, and the fluidity and continuity of the whole is threatened. 
Although the traders’ losses and the volume of currencies that they can 
trade are limited by banks, traders are not constrained by any of the 
bank’s views on the development of currencies but instead develop their 
own views on the currency that they trade (see also Goodhart 1988, p. 
456). The shift in agency from the firm to the trader that this implies 
manifests itself in banks’ readiness to move their trading operations to 
global cities that are the world’s financial, but not production, centers 
(Sassen 2001; Strange 1988; Budd and Whimster 1992; Leishon and Thrift 
1997), in search of pools of competent actors (Le., traders) who can provide 
this agency. Sociologically speaking, individual traders also provide for 
the market’s existence and process continuity through the intensity of 
their communication with one another, which we begin to characterize 
in this article. The phenomenon that transactions are performed through 
and instantiated in communication, previously noted from a microso- 
ciological perspective, is important here from the perspective of economic 
sociology: what must be recognized is that the markets studied take the 
form of a large, globally distributed conversation. In this conversation, 
deal making, information exchange, and personal talk come together on 
one platform, with information exchanges and personal talk also filling 
gaps between economic transactions and supplying the background for 
deals that are made via electronic brokerage. Thus, the ongoing conver- 
sation provides the market with social liquidity, which serves the market’s 
economic liquidity. The relative ease and speed of communication would 
seem to be a sustaining factor in the relative ease and speed of currency 
transactions. In methodological terms, when attempting to characterize 
these markets, one has to pick one’s way through the various manifes- 
tations of this conversation—rather than study production chains in 
organizations. 

Second, an aspect of the conversational realization of these markets 
that deserves special attention is the exchange of knowledge and infor- 
mation. When Harrison White argued that markets are self-reproducing 
structures in which the key variable is that participants “watch each other 
within a market,” rather than watch consumers (19810, p. 518), he pointed 
to the gathering of information as an important part of producer markets. 
Economists assume a close link between financial markets and knowledge 
and information. This link emerges from the view that knowledge is 
contained in and extractable from asset prices (Fisher 1907, 1930; Hayek 
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1945) or that the latent function of capital markets is to provide infor- 
mation for decision making (Bodie and Merton 1995, p. 197). To concep- 
tualize the importance of knowledge in this area, we can build on these 
ideas. The information contained in prices, for example, not only helps 
dealers make decisions but also stimulates deals. In other words, the 
information that arrives with price changes continually excites the system 
into further trading. Thus, the speculative exuberance (Shiller 2000, p. 3) 
and the volatility that are characteristic of cambist markets (as opposed 
to producer markets or intermediary trading) appear to be intrinsically 
connected to the fast flow of information. In addition, contentwise, the 
vast majority of market exchanges that are not pure dealing sequences 
involve knowledge and information. In other words, social liquidity is 
contingent on knowledge and information being traded among partici- 
pants; knowledge appears to be the medium of relationships in global 
fields. Last, the knowledge flows map the world in which traders move; 
these flows constitute the special life world of a global social form that 
has “disembedded,” left behind its natural embeddedness in local and 
physical settings. We argue that market reality itself is knowledge gen- 
erated, that is, has no existence independent from the informational pre- 
sentation of the market on screen that is provided by news agencies, 
analysts, and traders themselves. Although here we can only briefly il- 
lustrate the commerce of knowledge that flows through traders’ inter- 
actions, the wider nexus of economic, social, and life-world functions of 
knowledge in this area should be noted and further studied. 

Third, from an economic-sociology perspective, the markets studied 
have an inherently transnational character, by involving the exchange of 
national currencies and acting as external observers and evaluators of 
national macroeconomic policies that are signaled in exchange rates. These 
markets also have a specific global social form, which we can characterize 
by distinguishing between a global inclusive system and a global exclusive 
system. A globally inclusive financial marketplace is one in which indi- 
vidual investors in any country are able to freely trade shares across 
national boundaries. Such systems are in the process of being created, 
but they are far from being in place on a worldwide basis. The global 
social form evident in institutional currency trading is not based on either 
the penetration of countries or individual behavior, but instead is based 
on the establishment of trading bridgeheads in the financial hubs of three 
major time zones—that is, New York, London, and Tokyo—and perhaps 
in Zurich, Frankfurt, or Singapore as well (Sassen 2001, chap. 7). These 
centers cover the world by representing the time zones: they provide 
trading opportunities for banks and institutional investors in the three 
major continents of predominant interest to financial-service industries 
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(the United States, Southeast Asia, and Europe) during their particular 
working times. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC FIELD RESEARCH 


To access this global exclusive system, we conducted field research on the 
trading floors of globally operating investment banks. Given the lack of 
sociological research on global institutional interbank trading, field re- 
search provided the empirical basis for the description of the form of the 
respective social actions involved. It also revealed the microstructural 
basis of the global social system of trading, its knowledge embeddedness, 
and the meaning of globalism. Our presence and participation in the field 
yielded richer materials and permitted a more refined analysis than would 
have been possible by use of standardized interview tools; however, the 
number and location of trading floors investigated may diminish gener- 
alizability.° Field research consisted of a combination of participant and 
nonparticipant observation on floors, ethnographic interviews, and anal- 
ysis of trading transcripts and other trading-related documents collected 
in the field. 

We conducted field research on the trading floors of three globally 
operating investment banks in Zurich, where they are officially based. 
We selected two of the three largest Swiss banks and one private bank, 
each of which represents a different market segment. The first and largest 
bank, which we designate as “GB1,” represents top-tier foreign-exchange 
trading among the world’s largest securities firms; GB1 has continuously 
been ranked one of either the top 5 or the top 10 most profitable banks 
worldwide in terms of reported foreign-exchange trading revenues or mar- 
ket share over recent years (FX Week 1998, p. 4; Euromoney 2000, p. 52). 
The second bank, which we designate “GB2,” represents second-tier trad- 
ing in terms of deal volume and size, with total revenue of approximately 
$700 million in 1999 and with rising revenue from trading operations; 
this bank was selected because, in contrast to GB1 and other large in- 
vestment banks, it offers 24-hour trading services for the different time 
zones at the Zurich location, featuring, besides staff composing the Zurich 
daytime shift, an afternoon New York shift and an overnight Tokyo shift. 


“In particular, we interviewed traders who had recently moved or traveled, asking 
them about differences among trading floors and trading practices, and we recetved 
the answer that differences reside particularly in such aspects as working hours, local 
knowledge, and the trading volume in local currencies. Trading practices and tech- 
nologies were described as practically identical among trading floors The present study 
is in the process of being extended to stock markets and giobal cities to learn more 
about generalizability. 
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The third bank is a private bank that caters only to institutional investors 
and specializes in investment management and financial analysis. Data 
collection at this bank has so far been limited to these areas of operation. 
Research focused on the largest of the three banks, GB1, which is one of 
the world’s leading securities firms in terms of financial resources, with 
approximately $9.8 billion in revenues in 1999.' In December 2000, the 
bank reported a staff of more than 15,000 employees working in 56 offices 
across 37 countries and six continents. Interbank foreign-exchange activ- 
ities have been concentrated in four financial centers worldwide: New 
York, London, Zurich, and Tokyo. 

Institutional investors in these regions of the world are linked with GB1 
(and other banks) through open, or immediate-access, phone lines. GB1’s 
relevant centers and facilities are also connected through elaborate intra- 
nets—that is, internal computer systems within the bank that extend 
across the globe. The intranets include electronic information and bro- 
kerage services provided exclusively for institutional customers by firms 
such as Reuters, Bloomberg, and Telerate. Foreign-exchange deals 
through intranets start at several hundred thousand dollars per trans- 
action and exceed $100 million. Deals are made by investors, speculators, 
financial managers, central bankers, and others who want to avert or 
hedge against adverse currency moves, who want to profit from expected 
currency moves, or who need specific currencies to help them enter or 
exit transnational investments. Dealer-to-dealer contacts are made via the 
Reuters conversational system, which Reuters offers to institutional sub- 
scribers.” Traders may also order deals through the voice broker (the 
voice of a broker via an intercom) or electronic broker (EBS), an auto- 
mated dealing service that sorts orders according to best bids and offers, 
while they are at the same time engaged in dealing or information 
conversations. 

Here we focus on spot trading, the direct exchange of currencies on the 
spot, which is the fastest dealing exchange. Spot trading involves an 
enormous volume of very-short-term position taking (buying and selling 
of currencies) and intraday adjustment of positions by traders. We also 


u The profiles of leading foreign exchange banks can be inspected by consulting 
http:/Avww-fxall.com/. Besides the revenues indicated, GB1 reported $7.8 billion in 
equity and $275 billion in assets as of December 31, 1999. 

u Traders can be involved in up to four dealmg and information conversations si- 
multaneously. Incoming dealing requests are announced by a beeping sound and appear 
in a window at the side of the screen, where all traders who deal in the same instrument 
or currency can see the code of the counterparty and the request. Traders are matched 
with currencies: they handle only one currency pair for all major currencies. Several 
senior and junior traders may cooperate in responding to requests when trading volume 
is high and when calls arrive simultaneously or in short succession. 
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observed the trading of options, which are the rights to buy or sell some- 
thing at a specified price in the future. Option trades take more time to 
complete (.e., minutes, instead of fractions of seconds) and involve think- 
ing in multiples of months (i.e., in terms of the expiration dates of options). 
The spot market is a much broader, more liquid, and lower-transaction- 
cost market than the option market (Goodhart 1988, p. 457). 

The data collected at GB1 permitted a triangulation of ethnographic 
observation, interviews, and trading conversations. First, the data derive 
from 12 months of participant observation that was conducted at GB1 
in 1996 by one of the authors of this article (Urs Bruegger), who is 
a former trader; during this time, Bruegger participated in trading- 
floor activities 60% of the time (see also Bruegger 1999). Participant- 
observation data were supplemented by 12 periods of joint nonparticipant 
observation by both authors beginning in May 1997 and amounting to 
36 full days of observation to date (the study is still ongoing). When traders 
were at their desks, we observed and recorded them rapidly making deals, 
adjusting their financial position, and engaging in information exchanges; 
we also observed morning meetings in which analysts on the trading floor 
and analysts speaking from London presented their forecasts, and we 
observed the opening and closing periods of trading. Second, two-thirds 
of the approximately 40 spot and option traders and sales people at GB1 
were repeatedly interviewed (on an annual basis between May 1997 and 
December 2000) on the trading floor of the bank, providing 90 one-and- 
a-half-hour tapes of qualitative interviews.” Interviewees were selected 
to represent all major currency pairs at GB1 and GB2 (see below) and 
to represent only fully trained dealers with at least one year of experience 
in trading. Salespeople and analysts were included because of their co- 
operation with traders. Third, we collected a vast number of transcripts 
of dealing conversations and information exchanges among traders, of 
which 100 were randomly selected and analyzed; these are automatically 
produced records banks collect of all ongoing electronic transactions. 
Transcripts were divided into the following categories: pure dealing se- 
quences, dealing sequences involving information exchanges, pure infor- 
mation/personal exchanges, and conversations marked for their normative 
content. Dealing transcripts are confidential, and permission to collect 
them was at all times at the discretion of the participants. As a conse- 
quence, they were highly valuable to us; the disadvantage is that it was 
not possible to collect representative samples of all conversations made 


> Of the recordings made, 62 were with spot and option traders, 6 were with sales- 
people, 14 were with the heads of spot and option trading and sales, specifically about 
questions of supervisory work and trading and sales management; and 8 were with 
four analysts working on the trading floor and advising traders and customers. 
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or to choose the interactions selected for illustration from random periods 
of a day, year, or market cycle. In the transcripts collected, dealing ex- 
changes clearly dominate; field research suggests that dealing sequences 
involving information exchanges are common and that pure information 
exchanges dominate during opening and closing periods and when trading 
is slow. No indication can be given about the frequency of normative 
sequences in trading-floor conversations. 

Data from GB2 served as a control to the data from GB1. In total, 
seven one-and-a-half-hour tapes of ethnographic interviews with the head 
of spot transactions, at trading desks and with the dollar—Swiss franc 
dealer, were recorded, during the 2000-2001 period; in addition, obser- 
vations were made, and conversational transcripts were collected during 
the same period. No differences from GB1—with regard to the trading 
systems used (EBS and Reuters), the structure of dealing conversations, 
the face-to-screen setting, the orientation to the market, and other results 
described in this article—were discerned. This corresponds to traders’ 
assertions that trading floors within the global circuit of high-volume 
trading institutions are identical, thereby making it possible for traders 
to fly from one city to another and immediately start trading there. Data 
from the third private bank served mainly to validate and extend our 
understanding of the knowledge embeddedness of global trading. 

With one exception, all traders, chief traders, and salespeople observed 
and interviewed were male, and all but one analyst was male; of all these, 
their ages ranged from 20 to 45 years. Retired chief traders’ ages ranged 
from 55 to 85 years. The typical trading career consisted of starting as a 
bank apprentice and getting drawn into trading-floor activities between 
the ages of 19 and 25 years, in response to personal inclinations or needs 
arising in the bank. In contrast, all analysts and some salespeople held 
university degrees. On the floor, traders are trained on the job, starting 
as juniors, who act as assistants to experienced traders; if successful, they 
move on to senior trading positions. No trader was older than 33 years 
of age. Typical career patterns for aging traders consisted of going into 
sales, proprietary trading (speculative trading for the bank’s account), or 
asset management, or moving on to management positions or leaving the 
market. We are not aware of any statistics that survey the international 
population of financial market traders or their career patterns. The pro- 
fessional traders association, ACI—the Financial Markets Association 
(formerly known as Association Cambiste Internationale)—has many na- 
tional chapters, but its membership does not reflect the active trading 
population. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A GLOBAL WE RELATION 


A test case for the idea of global microstructures is whether microsociol- 
ogical concepts allow us to go beyond the notion of relational or network 
connectedness between firms in understanding markets as social systems. 
This is particularly relevant to global markets, in which adjustment must 
be made to compensate for the geographic distance between participants. 
Microsociologists have used the concept of intersubjectivity to character- 
ize social binding. Hegel’s dialogical notion of self-awareness, in which 
consciousness of self derives from recognition granted by the other, can 
be seen as a formulation of intersubjectivity (Wiley 1994, p. 76), as can 
Mead’s notion of role-taking (1934, p. 80) and Blumer’s concept of sit- 
uational negotiations, which embody the interactional and emergent qual- 
ities of social reality (Blumer 1967; Collins 1988, p. 381). As these examples 
show, ideas about intersubjectivity are pitched at a fundamental level of 
social relatedness. There is also a tendency to assume that intersubjectivity 
arises in situations that are highly focused in a small space, whether it is 
the individual’s mind or the slightly larger context of face-to-face inter- 
action. Can we maintain that a level of intersubjectivity also obtains 
between individuals who are globally dispersed in space? What passes 
between territorially separated individuals who may never share the same 
space on the level of consciousness, interpretation, or reciprocal orien- 
tation? Markets—in particular, spot markets—are purportedly classic ex- 
amples of anonymous, discrete exchanges ruled by supply-and-demand 
adjustments, rather than intersubjectivity. In general, markets have been 
contrasted with more genuine forms of social organization by their lack 
of planned coordination, reciprocity, and governance structure (William- 
son 1975, 1985; Powell 1990). Can we nonetheless assume that a certain 
level of intersubjectivity is characteristic of some markets? In this section, 
we submit that participants’ reciprocal observation of markets on 
screens—combined with temporal mechanisms—may constitute a basis 
for both a form of intersubjectivity and the integration of some global 
spheres. We will discuss this by elaborating on Schutz’s idea of a we 
relation, with which he attempted to circumscribe intersubjectivity, as 
arising in the face-to-face situation (e.g., 1964, pp. 25-26). Although 
Schutz’s concepts were conceived for bodily copresent participants, he 
turned the spotlight from the subject as actor and to the subject as ob- 
server of a mediating object; he also emphasized the temporal immediacy 
and coordination of observation. These ideas are the ones from which we 
can gain analytic leverage in the dissection of global fields. The global 
markets studied are arguably communities of time, with their identities 
based on interlocking time dimensions and the observation of a common 
object (ie., the on-screen market). We will also show how institutional 
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arrangements contribute to and extend the intersubjectivity and the in- 
tegration that can be derived from Schutz’s concepts. 


Schutz’s Concepts 


To summarize Schutz’s thinking, we begin with what passes between two 
individuals who are facing each other: 


In the face-to-face situation, the conscious life of my felow man becomes 
accessible to me by a maximum of vivid indications. Since he is confronting 
me in person, the range of symptoms by which I apprehend his conscious- 
ness includes much more than what he is communicating to me purposefully. 
I observe his movements, gestures, and facial expressions, I hear the in- 
tonation and the rhythm of his utterances. Each phase of my consciousness 
is coordinated with a phase of my partner’s. (Schutz 1964, p. 29) 


In this passage and others, Schutz highlights the role that nonverbal 
occurrences play in making another person’s presence and consciousness 
accessible as the background for overt interaction. The question of how 
and why action occurs is excluded, to focus on the prior question of how 
and why a more primordial form of sociality arises from the reciprocal 
orientation of participants toward one another (Schutz 1964, pp. 27-33; 
Natanson 1962, p. 13). To characterize this orientation, which he saw as 
a unique feature of face-to-face situations, Schutz very vividly described 
the “interlocking of the glances” and the “thousand-faceted mirroring of 
each other” (1967, pp. 169-70). Meaning, in Schutz’s accounts, no longer 
resides in the actors’ minds (in their intentions) but is relocated in the 
observers’ minds (see also Campbell 1996, pp. 43-46) and is, in fact, 
contextually determined and manifested. 

In trying to explicate intersubjectivity further, Schutz extended his 
views of the individual as an observer. As an example, he describes two 
subjects watching a third object, a bird flying, rather than two individuals 
facing each other. In analyzing this situation, Schutz arrived at another 
central idea, temporal coordination. In Zaner’s assessment (e.g., 1964), 
the reciprocal interlocking of the time dimension is for Schutz the core 
phenomenon of intersubjectivity. Why did Schutz associate intersubjec- 
tivity with time, which is a connection not commonly made in sociology? 
Schutz’s ideas were based on objects observed to move or change over 
time. The experience of such events is temporal, in that it is constituted 
step by step as each event unfolds. Two persons watching the same event 
are brought into a “state of intersubjectivity” by their experience evidently 
changing in similar ways, in response to what unfolds. The basis of 
this sort of we experience, for Schutz, was the temporal immediacy of 
events. Temporal immediacy allows one to recognize and follow another 
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person’s experience of the third object as contemporaneous with one’s 
own experience. 

Schutz attempted a number of formulations of temporal coordination, 
always associating it with sequential aspect of consciousness, rather than 
with any content. He spoke of the coordination of “phases of conscious- 
ness” and the “synchronization of two interior streams of duration” and 
said that, during this synchronization, “we are growing older together” 
(1964, pp. 24-26). For us, the point is that, in emphasizing temporal 
coordination, Schutz departed from any attempt to base social relatedness 
on the assumption of the shared content of experience or on any real 
understanding of other minds. Instead, he left the subject recognizing the 
other as a fellow human being here and now, evidently paying attention 
to the same event. What turned this experience into a we relation, ac- 
cording to Schutz, was the contemporaneousness of an event, the subject’s 
experience of it, and the indications of the other’s attentiveness to it: “Since 
we are growing older together during the flight of the bird, and since I 
have evidence, in my own observations, that you were paying attention 
to the same event, I may say that we saw a bird in flight” (1964, p. 25). 

It is both his avoidance of any requirement of real understanding and 
his shift from two subjects engaged with each other to subjects engaged 
with a third object who notice this engagement that makes Schutz’s ideas 
useful for the conceptualization of the sociality of global fields—as a level 
of intersubjectivity and integration that obtains before any concrete re- 
lationship is entered into and before any economic transaction has been 
performed. In basing his we relationship in a community of time and 
putting aside the question of understanding other minds, Schutz did not, 
however, also put spatial immediacy aside. For Schutz, sharing the same 
segment of time implied the genuine simultaneity of participants’ streams 
of consciousness only if they shared a common space—the space that 
afforded them the possibility of partaking in the “step-by-step constitu- 
tion” of experience of an unfolding event (Schutz 1964, p. 34). Schutz 
evidently made no distinction between spatial immediacy and the pos- 
sibility of paying attention to the same event. This distinction is, however, 
a crucial one when events mediated by electronic transmissions can be 
witnessed in real time worldwide without participants’ sharing of a com- 
mon space. Another related problem with Schutz’s notions is that he 
underestimated processes of verbal or visual formulation (Le., processes 
of explicit communication) as conduits of intersubjectivity when more 
parties are involved and when the object is complex. Even in the face- 
to-face situation, it should be easier to achieve a sense of intersubjectivity 
when the parties cry out what they see—as they do, for example, on 
trading floors. Schutz seems, however, to have considered silent situations 
to be more fundamental and even analyzed situations in which talk was 
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forbidden, as is the case when listening to a musical performance (1964, 
pp. 159-78). A further problem is that Schutz paid little attention to 
elements of deliberateness and of the contingent accomplishment of in- 
tersubjectivity, although such elements are clearly implicated in, for ex- 
ample, a musical performance. These elements should, however, be rec- 
ognized and may acquire greater relevance in dispersed global fields. 


A Global Orientation to a Common Object 


To illustrate global orientation in financial markets, we address the three 
elements that are central to intersubjectivity: (1) participants’ orientation 
toward and observation of a common object, (2) the reciprocity of these 
orientations, and (3) interlocking time dimensions. How is the orientation 
toward a common object instantiated in global trading that is spatially 
dispersed across all time zones? A key concept here is that of the face- 
to-screen situation, as opposed to the face-to-face situation. Traders work 
from trading floors located in banks in what are ostensibly face-to-face 
situations in which they are seated close together to be able to observe 
one another and feel the mood of other traders. Nonetheless, traders are 
not in a traditional face-to-face situation. Traders do not face one another 
but face their screens, an arrangement that transforms the face-to-face 
situation into, literally, a back-to-back situation. This arrangement im- 
plements a split in orientation in the interaction order, forcing, on the one 
hand, an orientation toward the screen that links the physically present 
person with a global sphere and, on the other hand, a secondary orien- 
tation to the local setting and the physically present others participating 
in it. We can distinguish here between the living presence of the trading 
floor, with its possibilities for immediate rapport, and the engrossing pres- 
ence of the screen and the global sphere. Traders maintain their double 
orientation through a division of labor between the senses. The 
screen—and, through the screen, the global sphere of transactions—is 
what is dominant; the screen grips the traders’ visual attention—in a way 
that signals not only an orientation toward this sphere but also the intense 
observation of its changing features. At the same time, traders tune in to 
the trading floor (Le., the local sphere) through the auditory channel, 
overhearing others’ “response cries” (Goffman 1981, pp. 78—80), shouted 
questions, and oral conversations. The split in orientation in the inter- 
action order exemplifies what Giddens (1990) calls the disembedding of 
the global from the local as a process that works, on one level, through 
actors’ bodies—through a sensory-specific segmentation of their aware- 
ness sustained by material configurations (e.g., that of the room)—and, 
on another level, through institutional arrangements that instantiate trad- 
ing floors as part-market/part-organization settings. One example of the 
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latter type of arrangement is the bonus system of pay, in which traders 
receive, in addition to a basic salary, a yearly bonus that is often several 
times as large, depending on the amount of money made for the bank. 
Traders may also have investments of their own and manage them while 
doing their work for the bank. On the one hand, the basic salary epitomizes 
the trader’s employee status, that is, his dependence on the bank for his: 
livelihood, resources, and institutional identity. On the other hand, the 
‘yearly bonus (as well as private investments) indicates that the trader is 
an independent entrepreneur whose financial well-being depends on per- 
sonal success in the global market; as Abolafia (1998, p. 72) has shown, 
traders feel themselves to be such entrepreneurs. Split pay arrangements 
are of course also used in other sectors of the economy to increase mo- 
tivation and competition, but, in the present example, the membership 
categorization that accompanies the split pay is notable. There is a domain 
“out there” to which traders belong, as market participants and market 
makers; traders want to be connected and want to keep track of this 
domain. When traders leave their job and are no longer connected, they 
may feel that they have been stripped of part of their selves—and may 
buy little handheld Reuters screens to reconnect themselves, however 
tenuously. 

We can now answer the question of what the same events may be that 
could plausibly be construed as globally observed in the same binding 
fashion in which events are observed in the face-to-face situation. The 
third object (i.e., the bird) that traders watch together around the clock 
is the market, as it is assembled in identical (price actions, market analyses, 
news descriptions, etc, furnished by global information providers), over- 
lapping (information exchanged through personal relationships), and co- 
ordinated (in the many windows and channels of the screen with which 
participants interact) fashions. On each of these screens, the same market 
has a vigorous presence; traders worldwide who deal in the same financial 
instrument watch the same screen content, which is delivered to them by 
globally operating firms, such as Reuters, Bloomberg, and Telerate, and 
by the banks themselves. These firms provide the interconnected work 
stations and the information, dealing, and accounting capabilities the 
global system needs. The screen gives a gestural face to the signals that 
are transmitted through this information technology; it instantiates the 
market as a life-form that inhabits the technology (Knorr Cetina and 
Bruegger 2002a, 20020). 


Reciprocity as a Requirement of Intersubjectivity 


The proposed face-to-screen concept replaces the face-to-face concept in 
the response-presence—based situations that we are studying—that is, it 
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captures the orientation of participants toward the global sphere that is 
present on screen. The screen itself is like a mirror that reflects market 
participants’ activities to one another in real time, at the same time that 
it enables these activities to happen. Here we encounter Schutz’s second 
requirement of intersubjectivity—the reciprocity of orientations. For 
Schutz, observing the other observe was crucial for any interlocking of 
subjectivities to be achieved; his emphasis was on nonverbal expressions 
as signals of the other’s attention to the situation. It is a characteristic of 
the global fields studied that, on one level, the observation of other traders 
observing is not necessary to convince oneself of the attentiveness of others 
to the same events. On all trading floors we visited, traders—and heads 
of trading as well—spent most of their time at dealing desks monitoring 
market events; heads of trading also monitored traders’ activities and 
their attention signals. As they take positions (ie., as they buy and sell 
currencies for their own accounts), traders become part of the market, 
and, as a consequence, market events in general and their own position 
within them is of intense interest to them. Thus, on one level, the reci- 
procity of observation is an essential and invariable aspect of these tem- 
porally focused global interaction systems, in addition to being an un- 
derlying source of intersubjectivity. 

On a second level, however, traders want to learn about others’ concrete 
involvements in the market, which change continually and are signaled 
on screen. What are these signals? They are the deal requests that coun- 
terparties make, the messages that others send, and the price movements 
that they trigger. Through these signals, absent market participants have 
what Goodwin (1995, p. 260) once called a mediated presence on screen. 
A significant part of traders’ observational activity goes toward the iden- 
tification and reading of the signals of mediated presence with a view to 
market players’ possible moves and intentions. Another significant part 
goes toward the conveyance of what they observe to other market players 
with whom they maintain relationships. In this sense, traders transmit 
and amplify the signals of reciprocity, thereby contributing to their spread. 
The following example of this is taken from a trading conversation that 
we will discuss in more detail later; in the exchange, a trader at GB1" 
tells his counterpart at a global securities house that the Zurich trading 


“ Throughout, we refer to global investment banks and other globally operating banks 
as GBs (for specific designations, see the section titled “Ethnographic Research”), in 
accordance with banking confidentiality requirements; however, we do indicate the 
trading location (e.g., “NY” for New York). Names of individual traders, salespersons, 
or managers have been deleted. Where trader initials occur in transcripts, we have 
abbreviated the initials and indicated the type of dealer (e.g., “InSD,” which stands 
for initials, spot dealer). Changes made to preserve confidentiality are indicated by 
angle brackets. 
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floor is buying a rather large sum “AROUND 150 MI[LLION]”) of 
German marks (“DM”) against Swiss francs “SFR”) that he believes the 
rate will not go higher “LOOKS DAMN TOPP{ISJH HERE”), and that 
another Swiss bank (here designated as “GB4”) is selling the German 
marks “THINKING <GB4>”): 


# BUYING DM SFR HERE... 


2 # AROUND 150 MI... 

3 # BUT LOOKS DAMN TOPPSIM HERE. . .THINKING 
<GB4>. . .ON THE TOP 

4 #... 


It is important to note that reciprocity here acquires an accomplished 
sense; by acting as conduits of information, traders and salespeople enable 
others to see what it is that they see market participants doing, and they 
help them infer what these parties may observe in the market. More 
reciprocity is accomplished through internal bulletin boards, which were 
progressively implemented by GB1 and other banks for specific financial 
instruments (e.g., spot or option trading) from 1996—97 onward. Internal 
bulletin boards allowed the dealers in this instrument to post what they 
saw in their local environments and to list some deals, so that others in 
the bank could pay attention to them. The following sample entries report 
what various banks, including a central bank, (BDF stands for Banque 
de France, and SNB stands for Swiss National Bank) are doing, followed 
by a trader reporting a deal (in Swiss francs [(“CHF”D he made for a 
Scandinavian proprietary desk; omitted are longer rate and morning meet- 
ing reports and technical updates from Singapore, London, and Zurich 
between 4:42 A.M. and 7:02 A.M.: 


(Tokyo; 2:24 am] Hearing a rumour that BDF is already in the market. 
[Singapore; 3:29 A.) had problems with bulletin board earlier. 
we bought usd 50 mio agst sf at 1.3895 for german 
bank. 
[Zurich; 7:02 AM.] SNB IN 1M CHF OVER TODAY AT 1 1/4 PCT 
VERY AGRESSIVE 
[London; 7:19 A.M.] Bought 50 demchf for scandi prop. desk. 


Bulletin boards, like the information exchanges illustrated before, enhance 
the transparency of the system within particular circuits. One can see 
them as part of the observatory system that the screen represents, that 
is, a system that allows participants to partake more directly in the step- 
by-step constitution of a dispersed market by giving them glimpses of the 
activities of concrete buyers and sellers from a distance. These activities 
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mark the current context as also involving what Schutz called the “in- 
terlocking of motives characteristic of interaction in the we-relation” (1964, 
p. 55)—in other words, the possibility of the subject’s “in-order-to” motive 
becoming other’s “because” motive. A trader selling a currency in order 
to take a profit may trigger trading responses in others because of what 
he or she has done. Even if no direct response is triggered, the signals of 
others’ involvements continually shape market participants’ strategies 
and attitudes. Some market makers also reflexively use the signaling po- 
tential of deals to try and influence the market, that is, price movements 
and other traders (see also Soros 1994). In all these cases, the reciprocity 
indicates that global financial markets are fields of interaction: at any 
point in time, all traders will be watching the same events and one another, 
but some also interact (trade) and, in doing so, implement a new level of 
signaling and responsiveness among themselves. 

Schutz’s interlocking of subjectivities can also be related to a third kind 
of reciprocity, which plays an important role in dealers’ behavior. As 
market makers, traders are expected, within limits, to offer deals to other 
traders who make price requests, even if the deal runs against their current 
financial interests, to reciprocate for others’ willingness to deal in their 
turn. As a generalized principle, dealing reciprocity displays the market 
as a place where solidarity in a common goal, that of sustaining the 
market, can be expected—with the role of market maker designed to 
perform the sustaining function. The normative sense of this reciprocity 
can be gleaned from the following excerpt of a dealing conversation that 
is reprinted in full, as an example, in the International Traders’ Associ- 
ation Code of Conduct (Association Cambiste Internationale 1996, p. 59). 
In the transaction, a 10-million-Swiss-franc currency option deal had just 
been completed between two traders, when the caller (lines indented) 
asked whether the seller of the option (lines marked by “#”) had anything 
to offer in 3 million German marks “3 M DEM”). The answer is negative 
(Sorry ntg there friend”), whereupon the caller complains about the lack 
of reciprocity in this response (“srry???????? ever heard from reciprocity 
????????”) and threatens to cancel the previous deal (“? if u won’t quote 
I will cancel previous deal”). The dealer who was called confirms after a 
moment (“Mom”) that he cannot offer anything in German marks and 
accepts the cancellation of the previous deal (“Really sorry but ntg in 
DEM for the mom so noth. done in CHF frnds”), whereupon the caller 
retaliates by declaring the business relationship between them to be fin- 
ished: 


1 OK tks anything in 3 M DEM 
2 # Sorry ntg there friend 
3 srry???????? ever heard from 
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reciprocity ?P?PPP?P? 
? if u won’t quote I will cancel previous deal 

# Mom 
# Really sorry but ntg in DEM for the mom so noth. done in CHF 

frnds 

consider this relations as finished Bibib 
9 # Interrupt # 
10 # End # 


SI nN A 


Global Markets as Communities of Time 


We will return to dealing conversations and the structural use of inter- 
action to enforce order shortly. First, though, one further aspect of inter- 
subjectivity, temporal coordination, needs to be given special attention. 
In Schutz’s scheme, temporal coordination is the basis for both the rec- 
iprocity of observations and the joint orientation to a common object in 
the face-to-face situation. Temporal coordination, one assumes, must play 
an even bigger role in the absence of spatial immediacy, if a phenomenon 
such as intersubjectivity is to obtain. Temporal coordination is indeed 
more elaborate and intricate in the global markets studied than in any 
context envisioned by Schutz. These markets are communities of time, 
and it is this condition that is central to their historical distinctiveness as 
social systems that overcome the geographic separation between partic- 
ipants. To turn the argument around, we assert that intersubjectivity could 
not be a characteristic of spatially dispersed markets if temporal integra- 
tion were absent. 

What do we mean by a community of time? First, traders, salespeople, 
and others on trading floors located within a particular time zone watch 
the market as it enters their view in the morning and builds up during 
the day virtually continuously in synchronicity and immediacy during 
working (and waking) hours.” All three aspects of temporal coordination 
are important here: synchronicity is present in traders’ and salespeople’s 


u As Harvey has argued (1989, pp 239-59), increasing time compression is a char- 
acteristic of the whole process of modernity and of postindustrialization. A similar 
argument had been advanced by McLuhan (1964, p 358), who proposed that electricity 
establishes a global network of communication that enables us to apprehend and 
experience media-transmitted events nearly simultaneously, as in a common central 
nervous system. To date, however, few media events are simultaneously transmitted 
across time zones, and media content is adapted to local cultures and locally reinter- 
preted We argue that many other mechanisms and infrastructures—and in fact, a 
secondary economy of information collection and transmission—need to be established 
to create a global social form. 
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observation of the same market events simultaneously during the same 
time period; continuity is present in traders’ observation of the market 
virtually without interruption, having lunch at their desks and asking 
others to watch when they step out; and temporal immediacy is present 
in the immediate real time availability of market transactions and infor- 
mation to participants within the appropriate institutional trading net- 
works. Local news is also transmitted live on screen when the events (e.g., 
announcements of economic indicators) are scheduled at a particular time, 
or they are transmitted with as little delay as possible. Traders, investors, 
and others attempt to gain advance knowledge of special developments, 
but these pursuits presuppose, rather than undercut, the community of 
time that obtains with respect to the market. 

Second, time coordination involves a temporal division of labor across 
time zones, such that the community of time extends around the clock. 
As an example, take the trading instrument of an option to buy or sell a 
currency at a particular point in the future at an agreed price. In contrast 
to the instantaneously completed on-the-spot trades of currencies dis- 
cussed so far, options expire weeks or months after the deal is made; 
hence, unlike a spot trader’s accounts, an option trader’s accounts cannot 
be closed every night. One way to globally organize such long-term trans- 
actions is for option traders at one desk to pass their option accounts 
every evening to the same bank’s option traders at another desk in the 
next major time zone, who will manage the accounts and add deals during 
their working hours. The option book that circles the globe indicates 
global financial cooperation, extending the surveillance of Schutz’s bird 
in flight, the market, through the eyes of others, when it threatens to 
disappear from view during the night. As a result, the coordination of 
consciousness that Schutz discussed becomes more inclusive, encompass- 
ing groups that are not simultaneously present but take sequential and 
overlapping turns observing and acting on the market; traders coordinate 
trading intentions and philosophies with the next and previous desks in 
evening and morning phone calls and electronic conversations, respec- 
tively, and the book remains on their mind (and available on their screens) 
while it is out of their hands. In other words, options traders, by passing 
the book around the globe, can be viewed as attempting to intertwine 
the consciousness of those attending to it in different time zones, by cre- 
ating an around-the-clock synchronization of observation and experience. 

Third, as an aspect of temporal community beyond this attempted 
global contemporaneousness, calendars and schedules—that is, dates and 
hours set for important economic announcements and for the release of 
periodically calculated economic indicators and data—structure and pace 
participants’ awareness and anticipation. Calendars and schedules create 
an atmosphere of collective anticipation and preparation for specific 
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events that pace and interrupt the regular flow of market activities. Tem- 
poral structures of this sort recurrently focus a global field of watchers 
(.e., participants) on possible changes of direction of the third object (Le., 
the market), They bind the field to specific time frames around which 
global attention is heightened and in relation to which expectations 
are created. The ordinary temporal flow of synchronous and sequential 
time-zone observation is thus punctuated regularly by potentially trend- 
changing occurrences. The scheduled character of these events not only 
synchronizes experience on a collective and global level but also adds to 
it a measure of periodic emotional arousal (see Zerubiavel 1981, pp. 
65-68). Durkheim ([1983] 1964) thought such arousal was central to the 
creation of a feeling of solidarity; he assumed that the we experience arises 
when a group becomes excited. Thus, synchronized collective emotional 
arousal around weekly, monthly, and quarterly calendar events can plau- 
sibly be assumed to further enhance the integration of dispersed global 
groups. More integration results, presumably, from the additional nar- 
rative elaboration of these events. On an economic level, schedules create 
points of interface between the primary economy and secondary, cambist 
markets—that is, the data released at scheduled events describe the first- 
order economy in terms of indicators of productivity, unemployment, and 
consumer confidence; indicate interest rate changes; and so on. Partici- 
pants and analysts interpret the meaning of these events contained in 
stories that define a currency’s long-term and short-term market prospects 
and situation in the context of the event (see also Mars 1998; Stark 1998). 
On a sociological level, the stories tie the field together by circulating 
through information relationships, news commentaries on screen, and 
televised discussions to which traders tune in. New data releases provide 
the opportunity for the reconsidering and changing of the narratives. 
Nevertheless, unscheduled events—ranging from natural disasters to po- 
litical upheavals, as well as insider knowledge of possible developments 
(e.g., Mergers and acquisitions, which often require huge sums of foreign 
money)—also shape the stories; these unscheduled events punctuate the 
flow and refocus global fields as well. 

The complex temporal structuration and reciprocity that we have de- 
scribed give weight to the argument of a level of global intersubjectivity 
that extends beyond the face-to-face situation. The existence of such a 
level of connectedness provides a first substantiation and conceptual clar- 
ification of the idea of global microstructures. Before proceeding, we re- 
iterate that what we have described has implications beyond Schutz’s 
intersubjectivity and the face-to-face situation; our overall aim in this 
article is to express the meaning of microstructuration in a global setting. 
First, the idea of an interlocking time dimension depends both on the 
availability of interlocking trading technologies in all dealing positions 
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and relevant trading floors and on companies that assume much of the 
appresentation function—that collect and supply what goes on elsewhere 
in geographical space and present it on screen more or less instantly. The 
screen is not just the equivalent of another person’s face but is also a 
complex mirroring device that encapsulates these capabilities. Prior to the 
screen’s introduction, traders could not simultaneously watch the market. 
In 1973, Reuters first launched a computerized foreign-exchange system 
called “Monitor,” a generalized market observer, but this system provided 
mainly news and prices. Eight years later, Reuters launched a new system 
that went live in 1981 to 145 institutional subscribers in nine countries 
and was extended within a year to Hong Kong, Singapore, and the Middle 
East, resulting in a market with a worldwide presence (Read 1992, pp. 
310-11). From that point onward, deals could be concluded on screen 
within two—four seconds, and dealers could communicate via the screen. 
Before the market went on screen worldwide, dealers spent most of their 
time determining where the market was—that is, determining who was 
willing to deal and at what price, a task accomplished via phone and 
telex. The market stayed in territorial space, hidden in transnational bank- 
ing networks of institutions that neither shared the same news and dealing 
prices nor knew about all interests in dealing. Any coordination of con- 
sciousness that did obtain was limited to those moments and parties in- 
volved in particular connections. Today, the level of intersubjectivity dis- 
cussed would obtain even in the absence of any such connections—for 
example, if deals were made exclusively via the EBS mentioned before 
and did not involve any of the conversational dealing and information 
relationships that we will discuss in the next section. Second, global in- 
tersubjectivity is based, at least in part, on what ethnomethodologists call 
formulations, that is, on explicit verbal statements of observed events and 
activities, as well as narrative interpretations of these events. Note that 
signs of a more gestural quality—for example, price changes or traders’ 
emotional responses to the market that can be observed in dealing 
rooms—retain their importance. Third, as was implied before, global in- 
tersubjectivity has an accomplished sense; traders play an active role in 
the transmission and amplification of signals of market presence and 
reciprocity. Last, temporal synchronicity, continuity, and immediacy are 
elaborated by the invention of means (e.g., global books) of temporal 
coordination across time zones and by partitionings that result in markets’ 
individual rhythms, calendars, and schedules. At least some of these struc- 
tures result from institutional adaptations—for example, central banks’ 
and statistical offices’ willingness to play along (i.e., to make their decisions 
and report data at regular intervals, avoid leaks, and assure worldwide 
equal access to the information). 

Where does this leave us from the point of view of economic sociology? 
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First, what we have said reinforces the view that markets can be viewed 
as social systems: if we can claim that there is a level of intersubjectivity 
for global markets, then any view of these markets as atomistic exchanges 
plainly ignores much of what goes on. On a second level, the approach 
that we have chosen expands the understanding of how some markets 
are social systems. Since Granovetter’s influential work (1985), embed- 
dedness has been used to make sense of the social organization of the 
economy (see, e.g., Swedberg 1997, p. 162; Carruthers and Uzzi 2000, p. 
487); research has focused on relational embeddedness—that is, the em- 
beddedness of economic action in social networks and relationships—and 
structural embeddedness—that is, the interdependence of market ex- 
changes and cultural, political, and social background institutions (Barber 
1995; Portes 1995, p. 6). The intersubjectivity that we identified suggests 
a third type of social organization, defined by the interiorized character- 
istics of markets as they are performed in practice. One implication of 
the present research, with regard to embeddedness arguments, is that we 
need to distinguish between different forms of market coordination (see 
also Thévenot 2001) and to explain how they evolve and relate to each 
other. Presumably, pure relational or network forms of coordination and 
the reflexive, temporal form of coordination that we have described are 
two different things. Foreign-exchange markets before they were put on 
screen worldwide may have been primarily relational markets in which 
transactions were conducted in the bilateral mold; thus, they would have 
lacked the kind of intense temporal coordination and reflexive observation 
systems that we discern today. Contemporary foreign-exchange markets 
do not lack relational ties, as we shall see below, but these reinforce, rather 
than form, the basis of temporal coordination. 


GLOBAL CONVERSATIONS 


When markets were public marketplaces, they were surely also places of 
debate and communication. Some historians of finance have emphasized 
market talk with respect to how it reflects the rise of finance in literary 
texts, popular theater, and investment manuals in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies (Agnew 1986; Nicholson 1994; Preda 2001). One feature of electronic 
interbank trading is the renewed importance of conversation. First, con- 
versations are not only about trading but also have moved to the heart 
of exchange; they are a means for global transaction performed via the 
Reuters conversational dealing system. Second, conversations are the 
means for information exchange between dealers on a worldwide basis; 
they carry the information that is most concrete and most directly relevant 
to the moment-to-moment buying and selling decisions. Third, dealing 
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appears on screen and tells the trader where the caller is located—that 
is, at the spot desk of another large and globally active bank (i.e., GB4) 
in London “GB4L,” “SPOT LDN”)—and that currencies are traded di- 
rectly, or on the spot. Also indicated are the date, the time, and an iden- 
tification number, as well as the terminal in Zurich and the name of the 
trader there. The core of the trading exchange begins in line 3, with an 
initiating question in which the London dealer asks for the price of 10 
million U.S. dollars against Swiss francs, by typing “CHF,” “10,” and 
“PLS” (please). We call this a “challenge,” in accordance with the inter- 
actional understanding of the initiation as a competitive, economic, and 
potentially aggressive move (see below). The Zurich trader, whose initials 
are given (here: initials, spot dealer), responds by typing endpoints of a 
price range, “62” and “67,” meaning that he is willing to buy U.S. dollars 
at a rate of 1.4062 Swiss francs per dollar and to sell them at a rate of 
1.4067 Swiss francs per dollar. In economic-interaction terms, he enters 
into an engagement with the challenger by offering a commitment to the 
price range to which he and the challenger are bound. The London dealer 
then selects the deal: he indicates that he wants to buy dollars by typing 
the last two digits of the Zurich trader’s selling price (“67”). Economically, 
the selection corresponds to a gain or loss on either side and to a corre- 
sponding repositioning of the parties in the market. The conversation 
concludes with a preprogrammed closing sequence that confirms the size 
of the deal, the date of the deal’s settlement “VAL27NOV96”), the account 
to which the Swiss francs should be paid “MY CHF TO DIRECT,” 
meaning GB1 Zurich), thanks, and a greeting. If the identification 
is included in the first term, then the sequential structure of global trading 
conversations corresponds to the pattern challenge-engagement- 
repositioning, or, in more neutral conversation analytic language, to an 
initiation-response-selection, followed by a closing sequence. 

Dealing conversations are short but highly complex, hiding within them 
a multitude of global, institutional, and economic references. The global 
character of the conversation emerges from the language used, the iden- 
tification sequence, and the exchange rate given in line 4. All trading 
conversations are conducted in English; switching from the face-to-face 
situation to the face-to-screen situation entails switching to English, which 
is used on all trading floors worldwide. Second, the identification sequence 
(lines 1 and 2) indicates three global centers of trading: New York 
(GB4NY”), London (LDN”), and Zurich (“GB1Z”). The abbreviations 
“GB4NY,” “GLOB,” “SPOT,” and “LDN” add a further detail, which is 
that the caller works in London but the global headquarters of the caller’s 
global investment bank’s spot trading is New York. A further indication 
of globality is the announcement of the Greenwich mean time (GMT) in 
line 1 (see Zerubiavel [1982, pp. 12-13], for the interesting historical origin 
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of GMT). Since these markets spread across all time zones, time is fixed 
to a single place to assure global identification of the correct transaction 
date. Finally, a more hidden reference to the global character lies in the 
exchange rates of line 4. The “6267” message globally sets the exchange 
rate for interbank dollar—Swiss franc trading on this day at this particular 
point in time. The deal at this rate constrains and, to some degree, selects 
the terms of the next trade of dollars against Swiss francs; market par- 
ticipants see the rate on the GB1 intranet or learn about it indirectly, 
from the electronic broker who indicates the price at which the last deal 
was made, and the market participants construe the next price according 
to this rate. 

A second feature of the conversation is its institutional and economic 
character. As Drew and Heritage have argued, institutional talk typically 
involves more constraints than ordinary conversations—for example, con- 
straints on goal orientations informing the talk, on allowable contribu- 
tions, on inferential frameworks particular to specific contexts, and on 
the overall structural organization of talk (Drew and Heritage 1992, pp. 
22—23, 43; Boden 1994). Here, some structural limitations of trading con- 
versations result from being conducted within a specialized computerized 
turn-taking system that allows no overlaps and in which turns are formally 
passed on to another participant by pressing a key. The system provides 
interrupt keys, though, that force a change of turn and are used to gain 
time. More substantive institutional constraints emerge from the way that 
information is requested, delivered, and received. Such constraints were 
found, in the past, to be strongest in courtroom settings, in which par- 
ticipants orient their conduct by reference to legally enforceable rules. 
Here, convention and expedience, rather than legal constraints, appear 
to guide conversational form, and this is where the economic character 
of the transaction becomes more apparent—-specifically, in the desire to 
perform deals swiftly, without cost in terms of time and money for oneself 
and others; transparently, oriented to the fact that deals are recorded and 
open to inspection by supervisors and others; and in a conflict-free manner, 
free of complex interpretative issues among counterparts. Economic ex- 
pedience translates into minimalism; deals are basically performed in three 
turns (see lines 3 to 5 above), each specifying bare essentials: volume and 
kind of currency “CHF 10”), price (“6267”), and buy or sell request (“67”). 
There is typically no greeting at the beginning, although standards of 
politeness are maintained through “please” abbreviations, as well as 
“thank you’s” and greetings at the end. There is variability; for example, 
the caller may respond equally well by indicating intent (e.g., “I BUY” 
or “BUY” or “MINE”), rather than the rate, and the abbreviation for 
Swiss francs also appears on some of our transcripts as “SFR” or even 
“SWISSI.” There appears to be no variability, though, in standard se- 
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quences with respect to a trader’s price indication (“6267”), which is un- 
hedged, is nonnegotiable, and normally is not accompanied by other 
words. The caller’s buy or sell response, a central component of the trading 
conversation, is offered in equally unambiguous terms, cleared of other 
content. 


Rules, Codes of Honor, and the Structural Use of Interaction Means to 
Maintain Order 
The minimalism characteristic of trading conversations may count as one 
of their identifying details (Garfinkel et al. 1981); its economic basis lies 
in the global competition and the price volatility that make speed man- 
datory to the trader. More of the economic character of these conversations 
emerges in connection with a second characteristic of dealing conversa- 
tions, that is, their embodiment of rules of conduct. Together with the 
conventions outlined, these are the mechanisms of social governance that 
form the lex mercatoria—the rules of trading practices and trading par- 
ties—of the system. A first set of rules is oriented toward the prevention 
of uninhibited profit seeking. For example, traders’ initiating questions 
have to be uttered in a neutral way that does not disclose the caller’s 
intent (Le., to buy or to sell), to receive a fair price response; callers, unlike 
clients discussing options with a salesperson, presumably have formed 
such an intention. The responding trader is constrained to respond by 
indicating a price for both (buy and sell) options. Another important 
rule—and one whose violation will incur sanctions—is that traders com- 
mit themselves to the price that they indicate. They are bound to honor 
it even if they have made a mistake—as long as the caller’s response 
comes within the understood time frame of approximately 2 seconds and 
as long as the trader has not regained the turn by an interrupt, to in- 
validate the price. A third rule of interest with regard to economic theory 
and auction, bazaar, and other markets where the price is negotiable 
(Smith 1990; Geertz 1978; DeLaPradelle 1995; Clark and Pinch 1995; see 
also Callon 1998, pp. 264-66), is that the price is nonnegotiable within a 
trading interaction; all a counterpart can do is forgo the trade and hope 
for a better price to be offered either at a later time or somewhere else. 
Conversationally, this means that there are no turns allowed that challenge 
a price range—other than a turn that ends the conversation prematurely, 
without a deal. Frequent premature endings, however, reflect back on the 
trading parties and their relationship, to which we will return below. 
These institutionalized expectations are extended by an informal code 
of honor,’* by which traders are informally assessed and by which trading 


“The ACI compiles a Code of Conduct that also includes some of these rules. First 
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behavior is constrained. This challenges traders to respond to trading 
questions nearly instantly, to provide a narrow spread between the buying 
and selling prices, and to “make a price” (i.e., to trade) even when they 
stand to lose from the deal (this is what Baker once called their “affir- 
mative obligation” [1984, p. 780] and was indicated by the rule of reci- 
procity discussed in the previous section). The constraints are imposed 
on precisely those parameters that traders might be inclined to manipulate 
to their advantage through behavior that lies somewhere between simple 
self-interest and opportunism—that is, self-interest with guile (Williamson 
1981, pp. 553-54). For example, traders can increase the spread between 
the bid and the sell price to diminish their risk; they can delay their 
response, hoping, perhaps, that a caller will lose interest, they can simply 
limit their participation when the market goes against them; and they 
can tinker with the price (e.g., offer a price for a currency that they expect 
to go up that is higher than that which the market is currently offering, 
to induce others to sell to them and allow them to “go long” on an article 
that will be in demand; traders may also drive the price in a particular 
direction when they can “read” the counterparty’s intention). However, 
consistently shaping the response in some of these ways may have rela- 
tionship costs: a trader may lose prestige and his or her good reputation 
and may no longer be contacted. Then again, conforming to the code may 
also be problematic under some circumstances; for example, when a caller 
wants to distribute a trade across several banks and contacts them si- 
multaneously, a trader who responds fast may lose. The counterparty may 
wait until all prices are in before disclosing the deal, not wanting a fast 
trader to learn about it early and make similar moves, which might destroy . 
the market for the caller. 

This reasoning reveals that participants’ orientation toward the eco- 
pomic character of the transaction simultaneously involves them in an 
interactional and emotional dynamic that is inherent in trading conver- 
sations and discloses itself only when conversations collapse into more 
informal talk, as illustrated below. The tensions and conflicts associated 
with the opposing needs of buyer and seller and the conflicting demands 
of profit seeking and restraint are notable. Consider how this interactional 
dynamic may play itself out in a trading conversation. In the first part 
of the dynamic, the challenge, a caller’s identity appears on the screen, 
followed by the indication of the size of a potential deal If the caller 


published in 1975 and periodically reissued, it does not deal with legal matters but 
“aims to set out the manner and spirit in which business should be conducted” (ACI 
1996, p. 1). The 59-page booklet includes definitions and abbreviating conventions, 
addresses behavioral issues, and makes specific recommendations regarding confiden- 
tiality and dealing procedures. In addition to the published code, an nformal code of 
honor is practiced, extending and interpreting the written code. 
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works for a large hedge fund or an important investment bank, these 
lines may be received as a danger signal, which alerts the trader to po- 
tential market price movements that could be ignited by the caller’s ac- 
tions. The lines may also be received as a challenge to interpret the caller’s 
undisclosed intent and to anticipate the market repositionings that may 
result from the completion of the deal; they may challenge the recipient 
to serve the caller well while they simultaneously challenge the recipient 
to calculate a price range that protects his or her position and also serves 
him or her well, which are two potentially conflicting goals. Traders meet 
these challenges by typing their commitment to a price range; they con- 
front the danger and opportunity by entering an engagement. The second 
part of the dynamic begins with and is centered around this commitment, 
which leaves the trader exposed both to adverse market moves while 
waiting for the caller’s response (e.g., changes in the market that would 
leave the trader “long” on a currency whose market price goes down) and 
to the risk that time and resources committed to a conversation might 
not end in a deal. In the following conversation, a side sequence exhibits 
the second part of the dynamic: 


1 FROM GBSI <Name of Bank> MILAN *1135GMT 251196 */3447 
2 Our terminal : GB1Z Our user: <Name of Spot Dealer> 

3 SPOT CHF 5 

4 + <InSD> 6364 

5 FROM <IS> 

6 # #INTERRUPT# 

7 # 

8 #INTERRUPT# 

9 

10 # #INTERRUPT# 

11 + HALLOOOOOO THIS IS SPOT AND NOT FWDS OK?/ 
12 YES MATE SRY CUST. 

13 d 

14 #INTERRUPT# 

15 MY RISK PSE 

16 + 

17 NWOSPE 

18 # 6263 

19 SELL 


20-27 <confirmation and closing sequence> 

In this conversation, the trader, who was “king of the floor” in terms of 
earnings for the bank, reputation among traders, and importance of the 
currency traded, offers a narrow price range (line 4). The trader is then 
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kept waiting by the caller, who does not respond and tries to snatch the 
turn back from him (line 8) while the trader also holds on to it or also 
interrupts (lines 6 and 10). This back and forth ends when the Zurich 
trader interjects an angry reprimand “HALLOOOOOO THIS IS SPOT 
AND NOT FWDS OK?M, thereby reminding the caller that, in spot 
trading, rather than situations in which long-term instruments are traded, 
a response must come forth immediately. The caller, accepting this, apol- 
ogizes by asserting that he himself was kept waiting by a customer who 
had not reached a decision (line 12 means “Yes, mate; sorry, customer”). 
The caller interrupts the flow once more and then offers “MY RISK 
PL{EASSE” —meaning that he considers the Zurich trader no longer 
committed to the price. The caller accordingly repeats the price question 
when ready “NWOPSE,” a misspelled and abbreviated form of “Now 
please,” [line 17), receives a new price offer with an equally narrow spread 
(6263), and agrees to the deal (“SELL”). 

The conversational turbulence and repair shows how the conventions 
of global conduct are interactionally upheld. Note again that, unlike other 
exchange situations, interactional means play no role here in the estab- 
lishment and negotiating of situational outcomes, for example, price or 
buying commitments. Rather, they are used to manage and sustain a global 
order—through a variety of means of the sort indicated, which include 
overtly stating that one is noting someone’s misbehavior or asserting the 
break off of the business relationship. It is this structural, rather than 
situational, deployment of interactional means for the maintenance of a 
social form that we want to introduce as another aspect of global micro- 
structures. This deployment occurs in a domain where legal sanctions are 
almost entirely unavailable and would be considered inefficient by 
participants. 


The Bodily Anchoring of Response-Presence—Based Interactions 


A further microstructural element that also enters into view with the 
interactional dynamic of trading takes us back to the notion of the face- 
to-screen situation. Consider that the profits and losses that spot traders 
make are marked to them individually at the end of every day; they are 
also marked to them as their contribution to the desk (ie., the group of 
traders dealing in the same instrument at a particular location). Traders 
keep track of their profit and loss balance with practically every trade; 
their worth is explicit not only to themselves but also to their supervisors, 
at every moment in time. In this situation, the trader puts his or her self 
on the line with every move. In particular, losses promote fear and perhaps 
greed and are expressed in a vocabulary that resounds with the emotions 
of perceived violence and attack. As a trader on the Zurich floor put it, 
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the terms refer “basically [to] sex and violence and a lot of them seem to 
have to do with anal penetration.” The list that we accumulated included 
“I got shafted,” “I got bent over,” “I got blown up,” “I got raped,” “I got 
stuffed’*the guy stuffed me,” “I got fucked,” “I got hammered,” and “I 
got killed.” 

One interesting facet of this vocabulary is that it displays the assaults 
implicit in global-trading conversations as being analogous to bodily as- 
saults. Goffman took it to be evident that we could, as he put it, “par- 
ticipate in social situations only if we bring our bodies and their accou- 
trements along with us,” and he saw this equipment as vulnerable to 
physical assault, sexual molestation, and so on, by virtue of the instru- 
mentalities that others bring along with their bodies (1983, p. 4). Traders 
think of their market presence in terms of “exposures” and “vulnerabili- 
ties,” talking, for example, about upside and downside exposures to mar- 
kets by virtue of being long or short on a currency from whose price 
direction they stand to lose money. On record-keeping forms initiating 
parties were called “aggressors,” while traders quoting prices were called 
“nonaggressors.” Beyond indicating economic danger, the vocabulary of 
aggression and assault displays traders’ emotional engagement with the 
market and other market participants. Participants appear to be viscerally 
plugged into the screen reality and indicate this when they refer to market 
actions in terms of the penetration of their bodily preserves. One way to 
make sense of this perceived physical connectedness is by returning once 
more to the established setup of a trading desk. Through their face and 
body front, traders reorient a significant fraction of their sensory equip- 
ment and bodily reaction capabilities to the life-form of the market—that 
is, to its glaring and eye-catching presence on screens, its continual vocal 
demands (phone, voice broker), and the effect it has of rousing other 
traders to sometimes-frantic action. Although traders are not able to slip 
through the screen and walk into this life-form, they stand within its 
intimate space, close enough to feel every tick of its movements and to 
tremble and shake whenever it trembles and shakes. Perhaps we may 
think of a trader’s reactions to the market in terms of Mead’s (1934, pp. 
14448) description of a conversation of gestures: reflexlike actions that 
mirror market movements and respond to them and are possible only in 
a situation of sensory attunement and attachment to a copresent other. 
The market, we argue, is, for those engaged with it, a copresent other; 
in this sense, the face-to-screen situation retains characteristics of a phys- 
ical response setting continuous with the face-to-face situation (see Goff- 
man 1983, p. 2). 


Global Microstructures 


THE COMMERCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


We have now established our understanding of global microstructures on 
two levels. First, we can assume a measure of background integration of 
global markets as social systems that corresponds to a form of intersub- 
jectivity, a microcoordination of consciousness that is equivalent to and 
extended beyond that which is possible in the face-to-face situation. Sec- 
ond, on a performative level, these markets appear to be patterned in 
terms of structures (e.g., conversation structures) and mechanisms (e.g., 
interactional mechanisms of social governance) that extend this micro- 
coordination. We now want to enrich our scheme by adding a second type 
of commerce—that is, a pattern of interaction dealing in knowledge—to 
the dealing commerce discussed. This allows us to reemphasize, if only 
selectively and briefly, one aspect of the markets studied that was present 
in much of what was said before—that is, the markets’ deep intersection 
with knowledge. The flow of observations that holds these markets to- 
gether entails flows of knowledge; the coordination of consciousness that 
we have postulated intersects with an exchange of knowledge. Equally, 
contentwise, the dealing conversations we have indicated and, more gen- 
erally, nearly all nondealing conversations, involve exchanges of 
knowledge. 

In daily activities, this second type of commerce lays the groundwork 
for the first type. Traders in any time zone start their day by exchanging 
information with their colleagues in the previous time zone. They also 
keep some conversations open on screen throughout the day; here, inter- 
mittent with trading, they continually exchange information. A basic rea- 
son for this second type of commerce as an ongoing activity lies in that 
traders cannot, within the split seconds in which they make dealing de- 
cisions, search for the relevant information; they must have it “ready to 
hand.” To maintain a state of preinformation, traders continually engage 
in knowledge work, in addition to making economic transactions. The 
two areas into which traders’ work is divided correspond to two kinds 
of “commerce” (Zelizer 2000), in the following sense: while traders’ eco- 
nomic transactions involve them in the exchange of goods for money, 
traders’ knowledge work involves them in a reciprocal gift exchange (e.g., 
Bourdieu 1977; Hochschild 1989); traders continually offer information 
to others without requesting immediate payments. They also receive in- 
formation in return, within generalized and specific (i.e., dyadic) circuits 
of information. When the two kinds of commerce come together in dealing 
conversations, they occupy different positions and follow different pat- 
terns. For example, information is offered during or after a beginning or 
ending sequence, never during the actual engagement. The commerce of 
knowledge may also take priority over the commerce of currencies. A 
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dealer may give priority to the knowledge he or she obtains and may 
conduct business with the intent of nurturing the information relationship. 

Before illustrating this pattern, we want to emphasize the existence of 
such relationships. The idea of relational embeddedness postulates that 
exchange tends to flow through interpersonal and interorganizational re- 
lationships that are based on rules of trust, exclusivity, and loyalty which 
structure markets and influence exchange outcomes (e.g., Granovetter 
1985; White 1981b, p. 543; Baker 1981; Uzzi 1997; Fligstein and Mara- 
Drita 1996, pp. 14-15; Baker, Faulkner, and Fisher 1998, pp. 148-50). In 
the present context, we can broadly distinguish between situations in 
which traders do not know the caller contacting them (they will generally 
know the institution, which must be accredited with their bank) and those 
in which they do know the caller, although they may not have met in 
person. When deals are made via the EBS, the former situation is more 
common. Conversely, deals through the Reuters conversational dealing 
system involve more relationships of familiarity and trust. The system 
infrastructure used shapes the interaction in the sense that it enables and 
encourages or discourages the emergence of relationships. Since traders 
routinely have both systems available, they may choose the Reuters con- 
versational dealing system for relationship deals and EBS for others deals, 
or they may complement EBS deals with conversations conducted via 
the Reuters dealing system.” When relationships are involved, they act 
as conduits for the flow of knowledge and information. All relationships 
in which traders are engaged appear to be information relationships; many 
also involve trades and personal exchanges. To turn the argument around, 
gifts of knowledge and information are the means of relationship building 
when it comes to the disembedded global markets studied. Previous face- 
to-face contacts, on the other hand, are not necessary for the establishment 
of dealing relationships that involve familiarity, trust, and the exchange 
of personal information; in fact, face-to-face contacts often follow, rather 
than precede, electronically mediated relationships. 

The dual organization of traders’ activities into dealing and knowledge 
work is clearly marked in the following interaction. Also clearly marked 
is the underlying relationship, which illustrates a global tie in which the 
maintenance of the information relationship takes priority over profit 
making, according to the interpretation we obtained. The deal is between 


1 We cannot give quantitative information about the percentage of deals that involve 
long-standing relationships. This percentage varies over time; depends on market li- 
quidity, trading strategy, and the bank involved, and has shifted since the introduction 
of the euro toward more deals being done through the EBS—although traders from 
GB2 (the last ones interviewed) see this trend as leveling off. 
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a trader at a very large and important American global investment bank 
and Zurich’s dollar-Swiss franc trader: 


1 FROM GB6 <Name of Bank> INTL LONDON * 1301GMT 
251196%/3514 

Our terminal: GB1Z Our user : <Name of Spot Dealer> 

# TEST BACK LOWER RATES NOW ..... 

+ 
#INTERRUPT#¥ 
CAN I GIVE YOU 15 MIO USDCHF PLS 

# SURE 83 
GTEATEE TREE GREAT. TKS 

+ WELCOME .... 

# BUYING DM SFR HERE... 

#AROUND 150 ML..... 

BUT LOOKS DAMN TOPPSIH HERE... . THINKING <GB4> 
...ON THE TOP 

13 #... 


omonrannt WW 


ee e 
e © 


Note that the central conventions of global trading are ostentatiously 
broken in the deal: the caller discloses his intention instead of keeping it 
silent (he requests to sell $15 million against Swiss francs [line 6), obtains 
only a one-way price (line 7), thanks the Zurich trader at the point where 
the standard pattern features the deal selection of “GREAT” and 
“TTHANIKS” are misspelled [line 8), and is greeted by a “WELCOME” 
(line 9) that ignores the prescribed confirmation sequence. What this 
means is that the two parties affirm, through the specific formulations 
used, that they have a long-standing relationship that is based on trust 
and needs no precautions and formalities. They also begin the conver- 
sation with an information exchange, which they continue after the deal 
is completed. The Zurich trader offers information that is actually a warn- 
ing: he says the dollar is moving lower, after which the London dealer 
makes his selling request (line 3). He also offers the information about a 
German mark—Swiss franc transaction (lines 10-12; for details, see “Rec- 
iprocity as a Requirement of Intersubjectivity,” above). 

Personal knowledge is also involved in the relationships described and 
defines them as business connections that are, at the same time, personal 
ties. The two components run together, and they also become deeply 
intertwined with the informational content we have described. In the deal 
discussed above, this informational content resides in the observations 
that the Zurich trader offers in lines 3 and 10—12, but it also resides in 
the deal itself, which contributes to the Zurich trader’s picture of the 
market by telling him more about how a significant market participant 
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moves his positions and places his bets. The return gift that the Zurich 
trader obtains, for his gifts of information, is not just a business deal. By 
linking themselves in deals with important market actors, traders are able 
to track the market “as it is made”; they gain bits and pieces of information 
before others and are able to assess future trading opportunities and 
constraints from the positions that their counterparties have taken. In the 
above deal, the Zurich trader returns the gift by offering a good price, 
as well as local knowledge from the trading room in Zurich and his 
position in the screen world. 


CONCLUSION 


Among the regular microstructural patterns we have described— 
including the reciprocal interlocking of time dimensions among actors 
constituted as observers, conversation structures as a performative means 
for global transaction and relatedness, the structural use of interaction 
devices, bodily anchoring, and the grounding of activities in a commerce 
of knowledge—the first of these patterns was in a sense the most central. 
The reciprocal interlocking of time dimensions has brought into view a 
level of intersubjectivity that points beyond network perspectives as a 
key to the question of the inherent connectivity and integration of global 
markets as social forms. The elaborate temporal structuration and ob- 
servation of a common object, the market, is also what most probably 
distinguishes global intersubjective fields from groups that hold electronic 
meetings for the purpose of either discussion or engaging in identity games 
and untried forms of interaction (e.g., Turkle 1995). While we have as- 
sumed that the markets studied foreshadow patterns that will also emerge 
in other genuinely global forms, we also expect that virtual groups display 
variability not only in group purposes but also in their form of social 
coordination. According to the literature, the ways in which electronic 
gatherings are temporally structured are limited and do not display the 
patterns that we have identified (Walther 1996; Baym 1998, p. 43).'* Sim- 
ilarly, the intense, reciprocal observations that characterize the markets 
studied appear not to be matched by related activities in Internet relay 


** Analysts distinguish between synchronistic and asynchronistic communication on 
the basis of whether participants are on-line simultaneously and reading and respond- 
ing to messages from one another immediately or at different times, respectively. They 
also distinguish between groups meeting only once for a limited time synchronically 
or asynchronically, groups having a series of meetings in either of these ways, and 
groups having continual asynchronistic meetings over an extended time period. The 
groups discussed herein have continual synchronic interactions over an unlimited time 
period, and the temporal dimensions that we described structure their synchronic 
interactions. 
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chats, multiuser domains, and other groups (Jones 1998). Perhaps the most 
intricate forms of global microintegration in response-presence—based so- 
cial forms can indeed be found in global financial markets, which are 
highly disembedded social systems, and whose system infrastructures 
surely are among the best developed—and the best serviced—in the world. 
Alternative patterns of global integration can presumably be found in 
global scientific collaborations that rely on centered sites and centering 
mechanisms of cultural production (e.g., high-energy physics experiments 
conducted by 2,000 physicists worldwide and lasting 20 years; see Knorr 
Cetina 1999, chaps. 7—8) and in some globally operating terrorist organ- 
izations, which seem to be characterized by a strong level of intersubjec- 
tivity that is combined with dispersed activities and distantiated coop- 
erations. The existence of such alternative forms of coordination and the 
questions raised by electronic groups call for comparative research that 
investigates the changing features of sociality as it takes shape in con- 
junction with processes of globalization. 
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Bureaucratic Rationality and the 
Developmental State’ 


Vivek Chibber 
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There has been a resuscitation of the view that the state can play 
an important role in the industrialization process. But, for states to 
be successful in fostering development, they need a considerable 
degree of internal cohesiveness, which is generally supplied by the 
presence of a robust, Weberian bureaucratic corps. This article ar- 
gues that, while internal cohesiveness is indeed critical, bureaucratic 
rule following can produce results in the opposite direction, de- 
pending on the interagency relations that obtain within the state. 
The effect of interagency relations is demonstrated through an ex- 
amination of India and Korea. Both have worked to foster indus- 
trialization, and both are endowed with relatively healthy bureauc- 
racies. However, the Indian state was paralyzed and fragmented, 
while its Korean counterpart did secure the requisite internal co- 
herence. Not only did the culture of rule following fail to generate 
a cohesive state in India, but it, in fact, worked against such an 
outcome. 


BUREAUCRATIC RATIONALITY AND THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
STATE 


The recent focus on the state among scholars of economic development 
has generated some significant theoretical innovations. Among these has 
been an emphasis on the issue of state capacity as a distinct subject of 
study. While development theorists have been aware for some time that 
in order for states to promote development they must enjoy some inde- 
pendence from elite control, the recent turn has stressed that even while 
enjoying the required autonomy, states may nevertheless lack the capacity 
to intervene effectively. To promote development, political elites need to 
not only achieve a measure of autonomy from local elites but also bolster 
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the quality of state institutions. The elements that go toward enhancing 
state capacity are manifold, but there has been some convergence around 
one particular element, namely, its internal cohesiveness. In order to pro- 
mote development, states need to be able to act as corporate entities with 
broadly collective goals, rather than as the sum of the individual strategies 
of their functionaries. So one way to make states “developmental” is to 
enhance their capacity, and the,means to do that is through securing their 
internal cohesiveness. 

The question becomes, then, how the state can secure internal cohesion 
or coherence. In this article, I examine the argument, made by Peter Evans 
and others, that the most important means for the state to secure internal 
coherence is for it to be endowed with an effective, rule-following bu- 
reaucracy. I will argue that this view, while not incorrect, nevertheless 
needs to-be amended somewhat. While a bureaucratic culture does cer- 
tainly enhance the state’s corporate identity, it is not enough. In order for 
it to be effective as a developmental state, bureaucratic rationality must 
also be structured in an appropriate apportionment of power among state 
policy agencies.’ 

The argument from bureaucratic rationality has the effect of focusing 
attention on the relation between a functionary and her station—on 
whether or not she attends to the formal duties attached to her position. 
I will argue that this microlevel focus needs to be supplemented by at- 
tending to the mesolevel concern for the relations between state agencies 
themselves.’ Unless the appropriate relations of power obtain within the 
state, the virtuous effects of a functioning bureaucracy will be blocked. 
Indeed, I will argue that, absent the intrastate power configuration, bu- 
reaucratic rationality can lead to decidedly nondevelopmental outcomes. 
Hence, it is not just that interagency relations add to the contribution of 


? Evans has also argued persuasively that simply having a cohesive state is not enough 
for it to bring about developmental success. State cohesiveness has to be complemented 
by a dense thicket of ties between planning agencies and firms to facilitate continual 
transmission of information between the two actors (Evans 1995, chap. 3). In this 
article, I do not address the issue of the state’s links with private firms. I am concerned 
solely with the factors that conduce to the state’s internal cohesion. 

“ >It is not clear whether this argument should be seen as a criticism of Evans, who 
has been the most articulate proponent of the bureaucracy-centered view, or as an 
amplification of one part of his work At places, he seems to veer toward the view 
that bureaucracy can be a double-edged sword and that its debilitating effects need 
to be filtered through appropriate institutional mechanisms (Evans 1995, pp 52-53; 
Evans and Rauch 1999, n. 7). So the argument of this article does find an echo in his 
work, but the nod to interagency relations takes a backseat to the emphasis on bu- 
reaucracy in his more definite theoretical statements on state cohesiveness. In this 
sense, my argument could be taken as a criticism. 
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bureaucratic rationality; the argument advanced here is that the former 
mediate the kind of effect the latter will exercise. 

The importance of interagency relations within the developmental state 
is illustrated through an examination of two cases, South Korea and 
India.‘ The cases are of analytical importance for several reasons. First, 
both were exemplars of state-guided development strategies in the second 
half of the 20th century. For this reason, they can serve—and have served 
in several analyses—as good testing grounds for theories about the con- 
ditions for, and effects of, state intervention in the developmental process. 
Second, both were endowed with bureaucracies that functioned fairly well 
by the standards of poor countries. Indeed, both states have been held 
up in the literature as followers of formal bureaucratic rationality. Third, 
and crucial for our purposes, despite having well-functioning bureauc- 
racies, the two cases are marked by a sharp divergence in outcomes. 
Whereas the Korean state was able to intervene effectively, and selectively, 
in the industrial sector, the Indian state was not. I show this by examining 
two very similar programs of heavy industrialization that required for 
their success considerable coordination between state agencies. I show 
that while the Korean state was able to secure this coordination, its Indian 
counterpart was not. As a consequence, the outcomes too were dissimilar, 
with Korea managing a more finely calibrated set of interventions in the 
industrialization process than the subcontinent. This divergence in out- 
comes, despite the similar bureaucratic traditions, makes them relevant 
for the concerns of this essay. I will argue that the Indian case exemplifies 
the dilemmas of a state that undertakes developmental tasks without 
establishing the appropriate relations of authority across policy agencies. 
The Korean case, on the other hand, shows the virtuous outcomes when 
such relations are established.‘ 


‘For the remainder of this article, I refer to South Korea simply as “Korea.” 

$ I should stress that the argument is not intended to imply that the difference in state 
capacity or cohesiveness explains the difference in development outcomes tont cowrt. 
The actual rate and structure of development in the two countries was the product of 
the joint operation of many factors—the differences in agrarian relations, demography, 
trade patterns, geopolitics, and so on. The quality of the state was but one in this 
cluster of causes. Indeed, to my knowledge, no one emphasizing the role of the state 
has claimed that it was the only, or even the most important, factor in the development 
process Nevertheless, its importance was real. The analytical task is to tease out what 
the state mattered for and the causal pathway from state quality to the phenomena it 
affected. I argue here that the main way that state cohesiveness affected development 
was by determining the state’s selectivity in allocating resources. This, in turn, had 
an important effect on the pattern of development in that it determined which sectors 
were given access to these resources So state cohesiveness was important in that, 
through its effect on selectivity, it could affect the flow of capital. But its final effect 
on the tempo and balance of development was determined by the impact of the other, 
independent, factors. 
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In making this argument, the article adds a twist to the “state- 
enhancing” side of the development literature. It is now commonplace to 
observe that in order to be effective developmentally, the state must have 
the capacity to impose discipline on domestic firms. As economic planners 
dole out public resources to local capitalists in the form of subsidies, cheap 
credit, and the like, they must, in order to prevent illicit rent-seeking, 
have the ability to demand that these monies be invested in productive 
ways and in sectors that conform to policy priorities (Amsden 1989, 1992). 
J argue in this article that, in addition to the ability to discipline firms, 
planners need to also have the capacity to discipline other state agencies. 
There is thus a dual dimension to the kind of power relations that planners 
require in order to accelerate industrial transformation: power over pri- 
vate capitalist enterprises, as well as over other state economic policy 
agencies. 


THE SHIFTING PLACE OF THE STATE IN DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


In the halcyon days of development planning—the first two decades fol- 
lowing the Second World War—economists and planners evinced tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for, and confidence in, the ability of the state to 
make up for what markets were said to lack.* This was, in part, fueled 
by the Keynesian revolution in the West, which gave intellectual respect- 
ability to government intervention in markets (Hall 1989); it was also, 
however, born of the practical experience of the war in which most econ- 
omies were subjected to pervasive price, production, and distribution 
controls and to considerable macroeconomic coordination more generally 
(Milwald 1977; Hall 1986). One result of this state of affairs was that, 
among social scientists, the sensitivity to problems of market failure found 
its complement in a complacency toward the limits to state action. It was 
not uncommon among development economists to treat the state as a 
“black box,” a kind of cure-all for the limitations found in less developed 
countries’ (LDC) markets. As one account has recently characterized the 
period, development planning suffered from accepting a myth of the “om- 
nipotent state” (Sen 1997). 

Not surprisingly, the experience of the postwar period soon dispelled 
the unqualified optimism in state-led development. By the 1980s, critics 
could point to numerous cases where state-led development had led to 


* The main deficiency evinced by markets in the development process was their inability 
to solve critical coordination problems in investment and the systematic divergence 
between private returns and social returns in many sectors. For arguments to this 
effect, see Rosenstein-Rodan (1943), Scitovsky (1954), Hirschman (1958), Fleming 
(1955), and United Nations (1951). 
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clientelism, rampant corruption, overprotected and, hence, bloated local 
firms, and in the worst cases, predatory state practices (Bhagwati and 
Desai 1970; Krueger 1990). Of course, this was balanced, with consid- 
erable success, by accounts of the “miracles” of East Asia, where industrial 
policy had played an important role (Wade 1990; Amsden 1989; Haggard 
1990; Woo 1991), but the latter cases did not alter the sobering realization 
that, at best, the ability of governments to accelerate the pace and quality 
of development was a highly contingent affair. Unless states were endowed 
with the institutional capacity to properly design and implement policy, 
the development effort could lead to the various pathologies mentioned 
above. 

In the past decade, with the myth of the omnipotent state now behind 
them, scholars have turned their attention to examining the institutional 
factors that go into making effective developmental states. It is here that 
a consensus has begun to emerge: if the state is to be successful in its 
efforts to promote industrial transformation, a crucial precondition is that 
it have the internal cohesion necessary to carry out its policies (Evans 
1995; Weiss 1998). Cohesiveness allows the state to avoid two pitfalls that 
have bedeviled so many developmental efforts: the slide into predatory 
practices by individual functionaries and the dissipation of resources 
through a lack of selectivity in economic policies. Internal cohesion serves 
the function of counteracting both of these disintegrative tendencies. 

How is state cohesion to be achieved? In this regard, the central mech- 
anism on which scholars have poured their attention is the role of an 
effective bureaucratic tradition. A proper bureaucracy secures state co- 
hesiveness, the argument goes, through two mechanisms. First, it gen- 
erates norms of comportment for state functionaries and, in doing so, 
channels their actions away from individualistic and predatory practices. 
This it does by putting into place abstract and clearly specified rules and 
ensuring that functionaries’ decisions are guided by such rules, rather 
than by their own private interests (Evans 1995, pp. 29-30, 48—49). The 
commitment to rule-following is compounded by a second mechanism 
crucial for state cohesiveness, namely, the adherence to clearly specified 
norms of recruitment and career mobility. The establishment of such cri- 
teria for bureaucratic promotion reinforces one of the effects of proper 
rule-following: they orient functionaries away from personal gain and 
toward the duties attached to their station. They also, however, generate 
a kind of esprit de corps within the bureaucracy: the knowledge that they 
belong to a highly select “club,” with similar qualifications and rare skills, 
creates a corporate culture among functionaries, which, in turn, secures 
state cohesiveness (Evans 1995, pp. 49, 71; Evans and Rauch 1999, pp. 
751-52; Cheng, Haggard, and Kang 1998). 

Since the robustness of these bureaucratic traditions clearly varies 
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across countries, the capacity of the state to secure the cohesion necessary 
to foster industrial transformation can also be treated as a variable (Evans 
and Rauch 1999). Hence, far from the omnipotent state, the new literature 
now offers us a much more nuanced picture of the developmental setting 
in which states may or may not be able to handle the tasks that rapid 
development thrusts upon them (Gereffi and Wyman 1990; Haggard 1990; 
Maxfield and Schneider 1997; Aoki, Kim, and Okino-Fujiwara 1997; 
Weiss 1998; Woo-Cumings 1999). In doing so, it has generated a burst of 
research on the patterns of state-building in developing countries, with 
particular attention to the mechanisms that secure, or block, the consol- 
idation of an effective bureaucratic backbone to the state (Geddes 1994; 
Schneider 1991; Woo 1991; Kim 1988). 


BUREAUCRATIC RATIONALITY AND STATE COHESIVENESS 


At the heart of the new work on the developmental state, as outlined in 
the preceding section, is the issue of institutional capacity. A critical com- 
ponent of this capacity is state cohesiveness, and the mechanism that 
purportedly secures the latter is a robust bureaucracy: states can foster 
development if their functionaries’ goals are shaped by the duties of their 
station, rather than by a calculus of personal gain. In this section, I argue 
that while internal state cohesion is indeed absolutely critical to a de- 
velopmental state, bureaucratic rationality per se cannot suffice to secure 
it. This is because-bureaucracy is in fact a double-edged sword. While it 
is instrumental in orienting functionaries around goals other than personal 
gain, bureaucracy also generates a host of other effects that can impede 
and even reverse state cohesiveness. If these negative effects are to be 
counteracted, it requires adjustment at the level of state agencies, not in 
the orientation of the functionaries serving within the agencies. The in- 
ternal constitution of the state, therefore, does not simply add to the 
otherwise independent effect of bureaucratic rationality, rather, the former 
mediates the impact of the latter on state cohesiveness. Hence, while it 
is indeed important for the state to be staffed by rule-following bureau- 
crats, this will lead to a stable and cohesive developmental state only in 
the presence of an appropriately coordinated state apparatus. In the ab- 
sence of the latter, not only will bureaucratic rationality be less effective, 
but it can actually become a weapon against state cohesiveness. 


From Bureaucrats to Bureaus 


Why would bureaucratic rationality lead to state cohesiveness only in the 
presence of disciplinary coordination? The need for disciplinary coordi- 
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nation stems from the very nature of the task that the developmental 
state sets for itself, namely, increasing the pace of industrial transfor- 
mation. In order to foster industrialization, economic planners within the 
state have to mobilize massive resources toward development projects, 
within an environment of overall resource scarcity. This means that re- 
sources are directed away from other activities and, hence, away from 
those state agencies charged with administering them; second, these pro- 
jects frequently cause temporary macroeconomic dislocations—external 
imbalances, inflation, fiscal deficits—and generate economic returns only 
after long gestation periods. 

Given this state of affairs, planners face two sources of conflict. First, 
there will be competition between state agencies for the scarce resources 
mobilized for development plans. The conflict need not be driven by self- 
interest on the part of functionaries in other agencies; it can just as well 
arise from genuine disagreements over developmental priorities. In such 
settings, each ministry or policy agency finds that policy formation be- 
comes an intensely contentious process, despite the commitment to bu- 
reaucratic rule following. A second source of conflict between state agen- 
cies are the dislocations caused by large developmental plans. As pointed 
out by Albert Hirschman (1968) and others, rapid development often 
occurs with temporary, albeit acute, imbalances in the macroeconomy, 
but it is the assigned function of key state agencies to avert these very 
imbalances, a task that is given normative backing by prominent economic 
doctrines that favor balanced growth (Cypher and Dietz 1997). Thus, for 
example, planners initiating “big push” initiatives—as happened in both 
Korea and India—often find themselves in conflict with central banks 
and ministries in charge of maintaining the external balance since these 
initiatives can give rise to surges in inflation and deficits in the trade 
account (Ahn 1992; Hanson 1966). 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that, in a developmental 
setting, bureaucratic rationality is perfectly compatible with interagency 
rivalry and conflict.’ These maladies do not arise because functionaries 
are insufficiently “Weberian” rule-followers. The conflicts arise because 

‘the state is a complex amalgamation of agencies, charged with distinct 


7 One response to this argument would be to redefine bureaucratic rationality so that 
it included, as one of its components, the appropriate interagency coordination. This 
would block the criticism that bureaucratic rationality can be frustrated by interagency 
conflict and rivalry since the melioration of these problems would be built into the 
definition of a rational bureaucracy But this would not erase the substance of the 
criticism offered here The fact is that, as it stands, the literature defines bureaucratic 
rationality at the microlevel, at the level of the functionary and his goal orientation.. 
In keeping the mesolevel issue of interagency relations out of the definition, I am 
simply following convention. 
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functions, having domains that are frequently overlapping, and often 
compelled to compete for resources. Hence, interagency conflicts will arise 
as a consequence of following the rules that govern their reproduction, 
not because of a departure from the rules. 


Coordinating Agencies and Nodal Agencies 


I have argued here that for state cohesiveness to be attained, it requires 
something over and above bureaucratic rationality. If states are to become 
developmental, they must be endowed not only with rule-following bu- 
reaucrats but also with a mechanism for resolving the conflicts that arise 
from the dynamics described above. In the development literature, schol- 
ars who recognize this sometimes call for a coordinating agency that has 
the function of resolving intrastate conflicts (Wade 1990). Such agencies 
act as clearinghouses for information, as hubs for policy design, as in- 
formal lobbies to push ministries toward maintaining the long-term goals 
of industrial policy, and as mediators in interministry disputes. In so doing, 
they are supposed to lend coherence to what could otherwise become a 
fractured policy apparatus, as suggested in the preceding section. 

The call for coordinating agencies has much to recommend it. However, 
as I shall demonstrate through an examination of the Indian case, it cannot 
be assumed that the simple installation of a coordinating agency will be 
sufficient to lend coherence to the policy apparatus. Consider again the 
situation of each ministry. Each one is assigned responsibility for over- 
seeing particular sectors of the economy and particular industries; each 
ministry is under pressure to demonstrate performance and success in 
implementing policy; in cases of failure, it is expected to provide reasons 
for the underperformance, and it is likely to find its status in the policy 
process declining. Further, in order to capture more resources in the budg- 
etary process, each ministry has to make a case for itself, not only for the 
importance of its sector but also in the ministry’s ability to administer 
the quantum of funds it is seeking. 

The need to account for its performance, and to “make a case” for itself, 
makes each ministry place a very high premium on controlling flows of ' 
information. Indeed, this is the natural accompaniment to the rational, 
rule-following bureaucracy. As Weber argued, with the rise of the modern 
bureaucracy comes the phenomenon of the “official secret,” the tendency 
for state functionaries to use control over information as a source of power 
in intrastate wranglings (Weber 1968, pp. 990-93). Each ministry, there- 
fore, has an interest in maintaining a tight grip on the information flow 
into and out of its offices; concretely, this means maintaining a grip on 
the means through which the information is transmitted, namely, the 
ubiquitous “office files.” 
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The natural tendency toward territoriality and secretiveness in inter- 
ministry relations can easily translate into a suspiciousness of and re- 
sentment toward outside interference in ministerial affairs. This makes it 
especially difficult for official coordinating agencies to perform their func- 
tions within developmental states. As I shall demonstrate through the 
discussion of the Indian case, such agencies will be viewed as interlopers, 
as looming threats to ministerial autonomy. Coordinating bodies, there- 
fore, will have their offers of assistance rebuffed, their requests for in- 
formation delayed, and their exhortations to follow plan directives 
ignored. 

The simple installation of a coordinating body, as just another agency 
or ministry within the state apparatus, should not be expected to generate 
state coherence. For any such body to function properly, it has to find a 
way of overcoming the resistance and rivalry that are likely to be offered 
by other state agencies. The most obvious means toward this end, which 
this article will highlight, is for the coordinating body to be endowed with 
power over other state agencies. In other words, it must be able to demand 
information and compel adherence to plan priorities, so that other agencies 
are institutionally obliged to comply. This can be achieved most directly 
if coordinating bodies, for example, planning boards, enjoy the personal 
backing of powerful political figures such as the president or prime min- 
ister; another mechanism is for the planning agency’s power over other 
ministries to be institutionalized in the rules themselves, so that it does 
not depend primarily on the chief executive’s personal backing. Either 
way, coordinating bodies need to have the ability to not only suggest 
cooperation but also to extract it, on pain of sanctions or censure of some 
sort. 

In sum, we should not expect that state cohesiveness is a straightforward 
outcome of bureaucratic rationality. Bureaucratic rule following is per- 
fectly consistent with interministerial deadlock and bitter interagency ri- 
valries over resources. The installation of coordinating agencies is, there- 
fore, an important component for enhancing state strategic capacity. These 
agencies, however, cannot be expected to be effective if they are simply 
grafted onto the existing state policy apparatus. The same dynamics that 
generate interagency rivalry will also generate an insularity and resent- 
ment of “outside” interference. Economic coordinating agencies, therefore, 
will be effective if they enjoy some degree of power over other policy 
agencies to compel performance from them. Hence, just as developmental 
states have to be able to impose discipline on actors (firms) outside the 
state, planning agencies have to be able to enforce performance within 
the state. In the rest of this article, I shall refer to this as a “nodal agency,” 
as distinct from a mere “coordinating agency.” 

A comparison of the Indian and Korean cases illustrates both of the 
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propositions advanced in the preceding section. First, while bureaucratic 
capacity may be a necessary condition for the emergence of a develop- 
mental state, it cannot, in itself, suffice. The Indian and the Korean states 
inherited bureaucracies from their colonial pasts that were, by most stan- 
dards, admirably effective and stable (Potter 1986; Kohli 1994; Evans 
1995). This did not generate the cohesiveness—or state strategic capac- 
ity—that effective industrial policy required: this remained true for India 
throughout its period of dirigisme but was also the case with Korea during 
the 1950s. Second, the comparison shows that what made Korea different 
after the ascension of Park Chung Hee in 1961 was not the installation 
of a coordinating agency per se in the form of the Economic Planning 
Board (henceforth EPB). The key was that the EPB was created with 
the institutional power to discipline other state agencies, so that they could 
not block, override, or ignore its recommendations. This point is sharp- 
ened through a consideration of the Indian case, where, too, a coordinating 
agency was created in the Planning Commission (hereafter PC), but be- 
cause it lacked any real power over other agencies, it found itself shunted 
aside in the policy process. The result was that, despite having an effective 
bureaucracy and a coordinating agency, the Indian state still lacked in- 
ternal cohesiveness. 

The immediate consequence was that the Indian state was far less able 
to intervene effectively in the development process. In particular, it was 
less able to achieve selectivity in the allocation of resources and in the 
tasks it took on. Evans (1995, pp. 69, 70) has prominently brought at- 
tention to the inability of the Indian state to be selective in its interven- 
tions. This was critical since the very purpose of industrial planning was 
to funnel capital into targeted sectors, which would otherwise fail to 
attract investment. If industrial planning was to succeed, it required a 
deft coordination of state economic agencies for two tasks in particular: 
the identification of industrial sectors that were critical for economic 
growth and a successful channeling of investable resources to those very 
sectors. However, if the state was unable to achieve internal cohesiveness, 
then economic ministries acting independently of each other could be 
expected to allocate resources in a more or less haphazard fashion, taking 
as their signals the demands of firms, rather than the dictates of state 
policy. In a comparison of two very similar programs of heavy and chem- 
ical industrialization in the two countries, I shall show that this was the 
very dimension on which the two diverged. In India, the priorities of the 
five-year plans, as laid out by the PC, were overwhelmed by the logic of 
state fragmentation, while in Korea, a cohesive state was able to achieve 
selectivity in its pattern of intervention and, hence, ensure that it was the 
targeted sectors that, in fact, received new investment. 
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THE INDIAN CASE: BUREAUCRATIC RATIONALITY WITHOUT 
STRATEGIC RATIONALITY 


Prima facie, India would seem to have been well poised to initiate an 
ambitious development agenda upon gaining independence from the Brit- 
ish in 1947. It had a well-functioning bureaucracy, a political leadership 
committed to economic development, and was soon equipped with a co- 
ordinating body—the PC—to oversee industrial policy and planning. 
However, as we shall see, these factors did not suffice to generate the 
requisite state cohesiveness for policy design and implementation. The 
combination of an effective bureaucracy and a nominal coordinating 
agency in the PC did not suffice to generate the state cohesion that in- 
dustrial policy required; to the contrary, bureaucratic procedure became 
a weapon that other state agencies used against the PC, in defense of their 
autonomy. 


The Installation of the Planning Commission 


In its initial design, the PC was intended to go beyond being merely an 
advisory body and have actual power over the extraction and allocation 
of resources. When the Indian National Congress (hereafter INC) came 
to power in India in 1947, it had behind it almost a decade of serious 
internal debate and discussion over the policy apparatus that would be 
installed after gaining independence from the British (Chattopadhyay 
1985; Chibber 1999b). As early as 1939, eight years before Independence, 
the INC had put together a National Planning Committee to discuss the 
contours of economic policy once the British departed. It was agreed that 
future economic policy would be coordinated into some kind of planning 
regime that would be overseen by a body called the Planning Board (later 
to be called the Planning Commission). Further, while the specifics of the 
PC’s design and structure were never laid out in detail during the dis- 
cussions leading up to independence, its design was seen as including 
extensive power over the actual implementation of economic plans (Shah 
1948). 

Once the INC came to power, however, and did install the PC, its 
actual position within the state turned out to be something less than had 
been intended. In the critical years immediately after independence, when 
the INC put into place the policy apparatus that has governed Indian 
development through the postwar period, supporters of the PC found 
themselves facing stiff opposition within the state (Chibber 1999), chap. 
6). The ministries composing the existing economic policy apparatus were 
none too pleased with the prospect of a new body that would have power 
over the planning process. To the ministries, such power held the danger 
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of also endowing the PC with power over them—an accurate perception. 
Led by the finance minister John Matthai, incumbent ministers voiced 
strong opposition to the PC’s coming in as a “superministry” and insisted 
that it not be given any special powers (Gopal 1979, p. 102). Opposition 
such as this would have been important in any setting. What made it 
especially effective in the immediate years of independence was that it 
was coeval with a drastic economic downturn, which made Nehru and 
his party especially concerned to maintain whatever stability they could 
in order to revive investment.* They were already hesitant to overhaul 
the policy apparatus around the PC, fearing that it would disrupt recovery 
programs. The added pressure from within the state sealed the matter. 
As a consequence, when the PC was finally installed in 1950, it was 
simply grafted onto the existing policy apparatus as an advisory body, 
with no real powers over any other ministries (GOI 1950). The PC’s 
prerogative was confined to devising comprehensive Plans and “[making] 
recommendations to the cabinet,” with the further stipulation that in 
framing its recommendations, “the Commission will act in close under- 
standing and consultation with the Ministries.” Critically, “recommen- 
dations” and “consultations” had no binding power (GOI, par. 6).° They 
would depend instead on the degree to which the commission could either 
mobilize powerful coalitions behind its recommendations or, instead, per- 
suade the parties involved of the merits of its decisions. But there was 
no institutionalized mechanism for making policy agencies accountable 
to the PC in any way, either in making information available or in ad- 
equate plan design, or in following through on matters of implementation. 
All such efforts would depend on the voluntary cooperation of the min- 
istries or continual intervention of powerful patrons such as the prime 
minister. This diminution of the new body to advisory status was a con- 
cession that Nehru made to his colleagues, hoping that the PC’s simple 
presence in relevant policy debates and committees would give it sufficient 


* Elsewhere (Chibber 1999}, chap 6), I have argued that ministerial resistance to the 
new agency was made effective because it rode the crest of a massive wave of business 
opposition against a disciplinary planning apparatus. By the time the issue of the PC 
and its powers came to the cabinet, the debate had already been shaped by almost 
two years of attack by business organizations demanding that the state scale back its 
regulatory ambitions. Recalcitrant cabinet members were thus able to break away and 
claim that a strong PC would only further exacerbate business opposition and, hence, 
dampen the investment climate 

* The cabinet tried to put a positive spin on the decision, asserting that the task of 
organizing a plan “can be best achieved through an organization free from the burden 
of the day to day administration but in constant touch with the Government at the 
highest policy level” (GOI 1950, par. 2). But it was left entirely unclear how being “in 
constant touch” would ensure that plan allocations and decisions were in fact 
implemented. 
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moral authority to coordinate policy (Chibber 1999b). However, as we 
shall see in the next section, moral suasion could not compensate for 
institutionally sanctioned power. 


The Planning Commission at Work 


State cohesiveness with respect to industrial policy would have required, 
minimally, an effective coordination between policy agencies—economic 
ministries and the PC—to formulate economic priorities, embed them in 
a policy package, and then agree on instruments to implement that pack- 
age. This, in turn, required, as a critical mechanism, the smooth flow of 
information between individual ministries and the coordinating body, the 
PC, at both “ends” of the planning process, namely, plan formulation and 
implementation. Functionaries in the PC would have to possess adequate 
information about the various sectors of the economy at the stage of plan 
formulation, which could only come from the ministries that administered 
the relevant sectors. In implementing the plan, the PC would again have 
to be kept apprised of progress in various projects in order to make 
required adjustments and to evaluate progress. In fact, however, the 
economic ministries resisted all attempts by the planners to achieve these 
ends. Instead, each ministry strived for autonomy from the PC, using as 
its chief weapon, nothing other than the rules of bureaucratic procedure 
themselves. 

Autonomous agencies, dispersed information.—In theory, the PC was 
supposed to have been the coordinating agency in all three key compo- 
nents of the policy process: plan formulation, implementation, and eval- 
uation. For this to have been possible, it would have required the setting 
up of some kind of machinery for the routine transmission of information 
from the ministries. As it turned out, the ministries never allowed the 
establishment of any such machinery, even though they were clearly en- 
joined to do so. To do so would have meant, in effect, giving the PC the 
means to form an independent judgment about the administrative and 
economic competence of each agency and, hence, for the latter to become 
dependent on the former for its access to resources. From the start, min- 
isters and high-ranking bureaucrats resisted efforts to create an arterial 
system of information transmission running across the state economic 
apparatus (Gopal 1979, p. 102; Frankel 1978). 

The weapon that recommended itself for this resistance was none other 
than the rules of bureaucratic procedure. Hesitant to openly call for the 
dissolution of the PC, the ministries resorted instead to exercising a vice- 
like grip on all flows of information to and from their offices. Thus, any 
request by the PC to relevant sections of a ministry had to be funneled 
through the ministry’s secretariat, which meant its being passed back and 
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forth between several uninterested bureaucrats before seeing the light of 
day (GOIARC 1968a, pp. 41). Similarly, any request for information by 
one agency from another was subject to the same process. So, for example, 
if the secretary of the Commerce Ministry wanted information from the 
Industry Ministry, he would have to submit a formal request to the latter 
and wait while it did the rounds of its filing system. As one report con- 
cluded, “proposals made by these organizations on matters of importance 
. . . Gre minutely processed at all levels in the secretariat of the ministry 
concerned” before reaching their target, and then again before making it 
back to the initiating party (GOIARC 19684, p. 41; emphasis added). 

On the one hand, the result of this kind of operational dynamic was 
that planners did not ever have any basis for forming an informed judg- 
ment about economic matters and, hence, lacked the power to really 
coordinate policy as an ongoing matter. On the other hand, every ministry 
had the ability to cripple the implementation of a policy with which it 
did not agree by simply holding up files interminably in the bureaucratic 
maze. Even when high-level bureaucrats were able to pinpoint where 
resistance was coming from, or the source of a particular delay, there was 
little they could do. As one high-ranking planner complained to a par- 
liamentary investigative committee when asked why policies were not 
followed through: 


If a policy decision has to be taken in another Ministry at the ministerial 
level and . . . it is not taken, neither I nor my minister can really force 
them to do it quickly. We can only ask them, cajole them and prod them. 
Beyond that, I really do not know what we can do... . We can go on 
writing to them and reminding them. But, we have no administrative au- 
thority over these matters. We can only request or press them. (GOI 1971-72, 
p. 134) 


The general environment in which policy was made was thus one in 
which bureaucracy and procedure were actually used as a means of re- 
producing ministerial autonomy, not state cohesiveness. What made this 
possible was the lack of legitimate authority on the part of the PC to 
demand compliance. Each ministry was handed its tasks, and no other 
agency had the power or authority to demand performance. Hence, each 
ministry was a state within a state. With this as the general state of affairs, 
it is no surprise that in the three key areas of industrial policy—plan 
formulation, implementation, and evaluation—the ministries were able 
to keep the PC at arms length, hence, radically reducing its ability to 
actually fulfill its coordinating role. 

Plan formulation and implementation.—The ministries’ resistance to 
the PC’s efforts to monitor their performance and to coordinate policy 
was most starkly in evidence in the process of plan formulation and 
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implementation. In the initial stage of plan formulation, the state of the 
economy and of particular sectors was to be appraised by setting up 
various sectoral working groups, housed in the economic ministries, which 
would submit reports to the PC (GOIARC 1968), pp. 13—14). On the basis 
of these reports, the PC would then begin the process of sectoral target- 
setting for the next plan. Once the overall targets for the five years had 
been worked out in aggregate terms for each sector, they would have to 
be translated into annual plans and, within each annual plan, operation- 
alized as particular investment projects. The funding for these projects 
would come from a portion of the annual budget known as the capital 
budget. In theory, each year the economic ministries were to submit pro- 
jects to the finance ministry, which would check to ensure that they were 
within the limits of the annual budget, and these would then be sent to 
the PC to be vetted, so as to ensure their conformity with the plan targets 
(GOIARC 1967c, pp. 13-15). The Five-Year Plan would thus structure 
the annual working of industrial policy under the overall direction of the 
PC. 

In practice, however, the planners were made marginal at all but the 
broadest level, as the ministries simply ignored them. The working groups, 
which were supposed to transmit sectoral and firm-level information to 
the PC at the plan formulation stage, were, at best, a patchy affair. Plan- 
ners found it difficult to elicit the desired effort by ministries to gather 
and collate information much less submit it to the PC. The latter would 
lay down deadlines by which reports would have to be submitted, only 
to find the ministries’ working groups dragging their feet and offering 
excuses for being unable to comply (GOJARC 1968), p. 13). Hence, the 
plans came to be based on information gathered by outside statistical 
organizations or through the PC’s own staff. In sectors that were highly 
concentrated, this did not present an insuperable problem because the 
collection of information from a small number of undertakings was, in 
many cases, manageable. This meant that, with regard to heavy industries 
such as steel, oil, heavy machinery, and so forth, planners could have 
some reliable information. However, in the case of the more dispersed 
light industry, information gathering was far more unlikely and unreliable. 
This made it exceedingly difficult to be sure of the intersectoral consistency 
of plans because while knowledge of production in heavy industry was 
somewhat reliable, its linkages with other sectors could not be ascertained 
with any confidence (Gupta 1971). 

These problems at the plan formulation stage were even more pro- 
nounced at the level of operationalization. To translate five-year plans 
into actual policy, there needed to exist a means of breaking them down 
into annual plans and then into firm-level undertakings. This is where 
the state machinery broke down conspicuously. First, setting up the ma- 
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chinery for translating five-year plans into annual plans was delayed for 
more than 10 years, so that it was not formally set up until toward the 
end of the Second Five-Year Plan (GOIARC 1967), p. 12). Even after 
that, despite its formal launching, the actual issuing of annual plans was 
very erratic (GOI 1972). Hence, through the 1960s and even into the 1970s, 
there was no institutionalized mechanism for the PC to have a hand in 
concretizing a particular five-year plan into annual investment and budg- 
etary outlays. However, even after that, once the procedure for annual 
budgets was put into place, the planners were often left out in the cold. 
Theoretically, once the ministries had submitted project proposals to the 
finance ministry to operationalize the annual plan, they were to be vetted 
by the PC. In practice, the finance ministry often gave final approval to 
the projects without consulting the PC (GOIARC 1967), p. 15). Even 
when the PC offered suggestions at the microlevel on which investment 
projects merited government approval and assistance and how much rev- 
enue ought to be allocated toward them, bureaucrats in the administrative 
ministries who had authority over their implementation would ignore the 
PC with impunity (Shourie 1967). On paper, all ministries were to have 
installed “planning cells” in their secretariats, which were to be in direct 
contact with the PC and enable it to monitor progress on its programs, 
but ministries rarely complied (GOIARC 19688, p. 16). 

So at both stages of the planning process for industrial policy—the 
formative and the final—the planners’ lack of authority in the overall 
process left them without the information necessary for effective plan 
formulation and operationalization. On paper, Indian five-year plans were 
among the more sophisticated in the developing world, using the most 
advanced forecasting and statistical methods (Hanson 1966; Chakravarty 
1987). But the plans were formulated on an exceedingly narrow infor- 
mational base and, more important, without the administrative means to 
translate them into coherent, and consistent, policy. 

With the policy apparatus fragmented in this fashion, we should expect 
that the state would find it exceedingly difficult to allocate resources, or 
to guide investment decisions, strategically. In the next section, we turn 
to examining how this fragmentation in the policy apparatus affected the 
actual quality of state intervention. Specifically, I will show that the lack 
of cohesiveness made it exceedingly difficult for the state to achieve se- 
lectiveness in the allocation of resources to industries. 


State Selectivity and Developmental Outcomes 


With the onset of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1955, the Indian gov- 
ernment announced the launching of what amounted to a strategy based 
on heavy and chemical industrialization. While the first plan had focused 
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mainly on agriculture and light industry, its successor aimed to focus on 
basic goods, which were expected to have dense forward linkages with 
downstream sectors, ease (in due course) the import burden (and with 
that the strain on foreign exchange), and increase India’s technological 
self-sufficiency. The key sectors prioritized in these plan documents were 
steel, heavy machinery, petroleum, chemical industries, and fertilizers. 
This strategy was also carried over into the Third Plan (GOI 1956, 1961), 
making the decade from 1955 to 1965 a discrete episode in Indian in- 
dustrial policy. 

The goals of the plans were, in a qualitative sense, very ambitious. 
They amounted to using the policy apparatus to change the Indian in- 
dustrial structure from one dominated by light and consumer industry, 
to one with a significant local base in heavy industry. The chief mechanism 
for the channeling of investment in Indian planning—and also, for that 
matter, in the Korean case—was the granting of investment licenses to 
firms. This function was carried out by a group known as the Licensing 
Committee, which was an interministerial body housed in the Industry 
Ministry. In theory, the Licensing Committee was a kind of executive arm 
of the PC: On the basis of the sectoral targets worked out in the PC’s 
plan documents, the committee was to invite applications from potential 
investors and, if the candidate met the requirements, allow the initiation 
of the projects (GOI 1969, pp. 30—33); the committee could also act in 
concert with planners if the latter had already arranged with known 
producers to invest in targeted lines. The coordination of the two bodies 
would ensure that the allocative priorities worked out by the PC would 
be brought to fruition. Firms whose investment plans were in line with 
industrial plans would be granted licenses, while those out of sync would 
be denied them. The acquisition of licenses was then to act as the ticket 
to acquiring finance and permits for imported inputs such as capital goods 
and raw materials. 

For this mechanism to work as designed, it required, first, that the PC 
be equipped to formulate detailed sectoral plans and, second, that it have 
the authority to ensure that executive bodies carry them out. As we have 
seen in the preceding section, planners’ capability was exceedingly weak 
along both of these dimensions. Because of the noncooperation of eco- 
nomic ministries, planners lacked the information to set down microlevel 
production estimates and hence were not able to provide any annual plans 
or short-term guidelines to the Licensing Committee until the launching 
of the Third Five-Year Plan (GOIARC 1967), p. 12). This made the 
Second Plan a tenuous undertaking at best. Furthermore, even when the 
PC did start issuing such plans, its lack of authority in the policy apparatus 
made it unable to ensure that licensors would actually grant investment 
licenses on its basis. 
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So the Licensing Committee was handed the task of implementing 
industrial policy in line with the Five-Year Plans, but the PC was unable 
to translate the targets of these plans into shorter-term project recom- 
mendations. This created the following situation: on the one hand, di- 
rectives in the plan document were hazy at best since they did not give 
clear directions for short-term investment priorities or how the allocation 
was to be phased. On the other hand, actwal applications for investment 
licenses would be piling up at the committee’s door, as firms moved ahead 
on their own investment plans. These applications would not uncommonly 
be for projects that exceeded the national targets in the plans or in sectors 
that were deemed low priority, such as luxury consumer goods (Chan- 
drashekhar 1994). In a setting where the state’s basic mandate is to ac- 
celerate the investment process, it seemed irrational to licensors that they 
should deny these applications on the basis of a plan document that had 
little of value to them. It meant denying real investments in the hope that 
other, more desirable, investors might make an appearance, and officials 
were loath to deny applications as they appeared, precisely because they 
could not be certain that the prevailing level of business confidence would 
be maintained over time. 

The response of the Licensing Committee was, increasingly, to give 
short shrift to the plan document and, instead, to grant licenses as they 
saw fit, on a vague criterion of “project feasibility.” That is, licenses were 
granted if the project seemed technically sound and generally worthwhile 
(Hazari 1966, p. 19). However, this meant, in turn, that licenses were 
being granted less on the normative criteria laid out in the plan document 
and more in reaction to the actual investment preference of private firms 
(GOI 1969, chaps. 3, 4). This was selectivity of a sort but not the kind 
that was called for if the plan ambitions were to be fulfilled. Key executive 
agencies were allocating resources and economic rents selectively but not 
on criteria that would steer investment in the required direction. 

In this fashion, the Licensing Committee increasingly carved out its 
own domain, much like other agencies within the state. The PC became 
aware of the licensors’ independence by the final years of the Second Plan 
but lacked both the ability and the legitimacy to rein them in. Hence, 
much of the time, planners were simply not aware of the progress being 
made on their targets or whether the latter were influencing licensing 
decisions at all. Calls made to the committee by planners for information 
or justification met with the same kind of delays or obstructionism used 
by other policy agencies (Shourie 1973). Or, in other cases, Licensing 
Committee members openly rebuffed the PC, arguing that their own rules 
of thumb were better guides than plan targets.” Note the causal dynamic 


1! This was confirmed in a number of interviews that I conducted with high-ranking 
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at play here: the refusal of ministries to cooperate with the PC made it 
difficult to provide licensors with project recommendations; this, in turn, 
made it possible and rational for the Licensing Committee to act inde- 
pendently of the PC, further decreasing the authority of the planners. 
Lack of cohesion in one dimension generated further lack of cohesion in 
another. 

The subordination of plan directives in granting investment licenses 
was further exacerbated by the recalcitrance of another key agency, 
namely, the Commerce Ministry. Throughout the Second and Third Plans, 
commerce functionaries refused to turn away firms requesting licenses for 
imports, which were typically inputs going into the firms’ own investment 
plans. Further, the ministry did so with little regard for the effects this 
would have on the plan targets, through imbalances in the country’s 
balance of payments and, more critically, on its foreign exchange holdings 
(Chibber 1999b, chap. 8). The immediate result was that within two years 
of the launching of the Second Plan, it was thrown into crisis by the onset 
of an acute foreign exchange shortage, brought about by a massive and 
uncontrolled inflow of imports (Frankel 1978). With the onset of the crisis, 
plan outlay had to be reduced several times, eventually reaching 20% of 
the original allocations (Kidron 1965, pp. 140-42). The sectors hardest hit 
were the heavy and chemical industries, which, being larger and slower 
in getting off the ground, were deprived of the foreign exchange that 
quicker projects were able to usurp (Frankel 1978, pp. 148, 152). While 
the 1957 crisis triggered enormous criticism of the uncoordinated state 
structure (e.g., Gadgil 1962a, 19625), it did nothing to change the basic 
root of the dilemma, namely, the principle of ministerial autonomy and 
independence. The Commerce Ministry continued to operate more or less 
independently, the result being that the Third Plan, too, was marked by 
a continuing foreign exchange shortage, as industrialists rushed to acquire 
all the import licenses they could, and the Ministry did little to turn them 
away or to phase in the licenses in coordination with other ministries 
(Kidron 1965, pp. 127-28). 

The induced independence of the Licensing Committee was thus com- 
pounded by the willful recalcitrance of the Commerce Ministry. The result 
of this dynamic for the success of the heavy industrialization drive was 
more or less predictable. With the policy apparatus lacking cohesion, the 
goal of selectiveness in resource allocation remained elusive. Since licenses 
were typically granted on grounds of project feasibility—that is, on tech- 


economic bureaucrats from the 1960s and 1970s. In one case, I was told by an ex- 
chairman of the Industrial Licensing Committee that he would routinely ignore the 
recommendations of the PC and issue licenses based on his own judgment This elicited 
complaints from the commission, but he largely ignored them, and the commission 
had no recourse (K. B. Lall, interview by author, July 15, 1996). 
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nical grounds and not on the investment’s conformity to the plan—the 
overall pattern of allocation did not adhere to plan priorities. There are 
two noteworthy aspects to this outcome. 

First, and most important, in the core sectors of the two plans—the 
heavy and chemical industries—the targets worked out for the 10 years 
remained largely unfulfilled. As shown in table 1, installed capacity ex- 
ceeded the target in only one line and met it in two others, while falling 
considerably short in all of the rest. Hence, state planning agencies were 
largely unable to steer investment toward the key targeted industries. 
Second, the lack of success in steering investment toward targeted sectors 
was complemented by an inability to keep investment out of proscribed 
ones. An audit of licenses granted during the Third Plan found that no 
less than 25% of the licenses out of a random sample were granted for 
investment in lines that were not only low priority but banned outright 
(GOIARC 1967a, app. 1). Again, this was a natural consequence of li- 
censors acting largely independently of the PC, as were other economic 
ministries. In consumer industries, the pattern of licenses was fairly scat- 
tered, showing no real consistency, but there was a far greater incidence 
of overfulfillment of targets in these sectors, and in lines linked to them, 
than in the core sectors of the plans (Ghosh and Vyas 1969, pp. 230-32). 

If the state policy apparatus had managed to achieve cohesion, the 
Licensing Committee as well as the relevant economic ministries could 
indeed have acted as the PC’s executive arms, as planners had hoped; in 
this case, the state would certainly have had a greater chance of being 
more selective in steering investment and reaching the targets laid out 
for the heavy industries in the two plans. Ministries’ refusal to cooperate 
with the PC affected the state’s selectiveness through two distinct chan- 
nels. It did so directly, as when the Commerce Ministry merrily handed 
out import licenses to firms independently of plan priorities, and in the 
case of the Licensing Committee, it did so indirectly. Here, the PC was 
handicapped by the economic ministries’ antecedent refusal to cooperate. 
Since ministries resisted the call to form sector-specific working groups, 
and did not consistently install planning cells to communicate with the 
PC, planners found it difficult to translate their five-year targets into 
annual plans. The weakness of the annual planning exercise in turn made 
it impossible for planners to offer the licensors detailed project guidelines 
for translating longer plan targets into actual investments, and this, in 
turn, had two effects: it thrust the Licensing Committee into the wilderness 
in its actual decision making, such that it had to rely on its own rules of 
thumb to grant licenses, and it further stripped the PC of legitimacy, so 
that the calls that it did make to the Committee for discipline fell on deaf 
ears. The outcome was a consistent divergence of actual investment from 
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TABLE 1 
ÍNDIA’ INSTALLED CAPACITY AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TARGETS AT THE END OF THE HEAVY AND 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIALIZATION DRIVE, 1965 


Industry Capectty/Target 
Cement machinery ..... 444 
Machine tools .... . 100 
Aluminium ........... 100 
Pig iron .. ... aoee ee 80 
Cement .... l ec 78 
Sulphuric acid 75 
Dry batteries . . ........ 72.5 
Heavy electricals . 70 
Finished steel ..... .... 69 
Laad ois dasicievesessves 69 
Caustic soda 66 
Soda ash ............... 60.8 
Steel forgings ............ 54.75 
Nitrogenous fertilizer 49.7 
Phosphatic fertilizer 45.5 


SouRcE.—GOI (1969, chap 6, table 1) and Ghosh and 
Vyas (1969, table 1) 


policy priorities and a far slower transformation of the industrial structure 
than that witnessed in South Korea. 


Reprise 


In all of the dimensions of economic planning discussed in this section, 
the existence of an effective and rule-following bureaucracy did not suffice 
to generate state cohesiveness. On the contrary, recalcitrant ministries, 
resentful of the PC’s attempts to coordinate policy, used the rules of 
bureaucratic procedure to protect their autonomy. Since the PC had no 
legitimate authority to demand compliance, all it could do was request 
that they cooperate, and in doing so, it was subjected to the full force of 
bureaucratic obstructionism. This inability on the part of the PC made 
it extremely unlikely that the state economic apparatus would be able to 
be selective in its allocation of resources or in its ability to steer the flow 
of investments. Indeed, this is precisely what happened with the heavy 
and chemical industrialization drive of the Second Five-Year Plan and 
the Third Five-Year Plan. A solution to this problem would have required 
a change in the power relations between the PC and other agencies, so 
that the former could function as a true nodal agency with the legitimate 
authority to override ministerial resistance. In the next section, I show 
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that this is precisely where the difference lay between the Indian and the 
Korean states. 


BUREAUCRATIC RATIONALITY AND STATE COHESIVENESS IN 
KOREA 


Like India, Korea started its ambitious project of industrial transfor- 
mation in 1961 with an inherited tradition of effective bureaucratic state- 
craft Jones and Sakong 1980; Kohli 1994). But if the Indian case shows 
the possibility of having bureaucratic rationality without state cohesive- 
ness, the Korean case is an exemplar of a state that harnessed the former 
to the latter. In India, the absence of an effective nodal agency for in- 
dustrial planning resulted in a policy process in which each ministry 
functioned as an imperium in imperio—a state within a state—hence 
undermining coherent policy (Shourie 1973). Not only was a bureaucratic 
culture not able to counteract this tendency, but it also served as a weapon 
to intensify the fragmentation: ministries were able to use bureaucratic 
rule-following against the PC as a means of protecting their autonomy. 
In Korea, this fragmentation of the state was prevented because of a very 
different set of power relations between the economic coordinating agency 
and the ministries. Unlike the PC in India, the Korean Economic Planning 
Board (EPB) was a genuine nodal agency, with institutionalized power 
to not only request cooperation but also to command it. Ministries did 
not have the option of simply ignoring the EPB’s calls for transmitting 
information and implementing policies. They were therefore compelled 
to structure the state apparatus around the needs of planning, resulting 
in a dynamic much different than the Indian one. 


The Synghman Rhee Years: Bureaucratic Rationality without Strategic 

Rationality 

Korea did not emerge in the postwar era as a full-blown developmental 
state. To the contrary, in the initial decade following the Korean War, it 
resembled the picture J have drawn of the Indian state in the preceding 
section. Despite having inherited a functioning bureaucracy, the economic 
policy apparatus was crippled by the same kind of ministerial fragmen- 
tation witnessed in India. Under the rule of Synghman Rhee, authority 
over economic policy was shared by the U.S. representatives in Seoul on 
one side and the local government on the other; within the latter, policy 
decisions were subject to negotiations between several agencies, chief 
among them were Rhee himself, the finance ministry, the Central Bank, 
the monetary board, and the legislature (Ahn 1992, pp. 231, 281-83). This 
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parcelization of authority was a powerful obstacle to coherent policy, in 
that any of the various agencies could block policy initiatives launched 
by others; further, the agencies themselves were handed responsibilities 
that frequently came into conflict, hence increasing the likelihood that a 
veto would be forthcoming. 

The real obstacles to coherent policy became more apparent toward 
the end of Rhee’s tenure, when, in 1958, he initiated the first halting steps 
toward genuine planning. In 1958, at the prodding of the United States, 
he put into place an Economic Development Council (EDC) as a research 
arm to the Ministry of Rehabilitation, with the ostensible task of starting 
work toward the formulation of an economic plan. The initiative was 
never very serious, being more window dressing to placate U.S. advisors 
and nail down a continuing flow of aid. Nevertheless, it was deemed 
enough of a threat for the finance ministry to launch a counter attack 
against the EDC, isolating it from sister bodies and preventing the req- 
uisite flow of resources to the nascent body (Kim 1988, pp. 240—44). 

The move to scuttle the body, it should be noted, was not simply driven 
by bureaucratic rivalry, though that was also important. It was just as 
much the product of genuine conflicts of responsibility and, hence, of 
priority. The finance ministry deemed fiscal responsibility and monetary 
caution as central to economic policy, while the young EDC was more 
committed to high-growth and, hence, cheap-money policies and more 
willing to countenance some inflation and sectoral imbalances (Kim 1988, 
p. 244). Functionaries in the EDC were handed responsibilities that would 
necessarily conflict with those of the finance ministry—it was a conflict 
legitimately arising from the very nature of their duties. Further, the “big 
push” strategy that the Korean state ultimately chose meant that, in this 
dispute, the ability of finance to block the planners’ initiatives would have 
to be diluted. 


The Park Regime and the Installation of the Economic Planning Board 


It was only with the coup of 1961, which brought Park Chung Hee to 
power, that a political settlement was forged that allowed for an appro- 
priate revamping of the state apparatus. Soon after consolidating his rule, 
Park put into place the EPB, which quickly became the apex body for 
economic policy and planning (Kim 1997, p. 34; Haggard, Kim, and Moon 
1991, p. 860). Where economic policy making had previously been dis- 
persed across a number of agencies, it now came to be centralized in the 
EPB. The new body took charge of statistical operations (previously 
housed in the Ministry of Home Affairs), the all-important budgetary 
operations (previously the provenance of the finance ministry), and overall 
plan coordinating authority (previously in the Ministry of Reconstruction; 
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Chibber 1999a). In doing so, it directly came to control some of the key 
functions in the planning process. 

Unlike the Indian case, where the new economic coordinating agency 
was simply grafted onto the existing state apparatus and had to adjust 
itself to the existing distribution of power, the outcome in Korea after 
1961 was one in which the intrastate power relations were transformed 
to accommodate the mandate given to the new agency. Not only did the 
EPB exercise direct control over critical elements in the policy process, 
but just as important, it was able to command authority over the func- 
tioning of other ministries, so that they were answerable to it on an 
ongoing basis. This ensured that, in contrast to the Indian case, where 
the flow of information was episodic and fragmented, Korean planners 
were able to monitor the performance of other agencies and, hence, more 
effectively oversee the formulation and implementation of policy. I shall 
now examine the mechanics of this process in more detail. 


The Planning Apparatus at Work 


The absence of red tape?—One of the enduring myths of the Korean 
state is that it was more cohesive than others because industrial planning 
was implemented through a policy apparatus that was relatively free of 
administrative red tape and the discretionary autonomy of bureaucrats, 
that firms had direct and easy access to policy managers, and that rules 
were transparent and nondiscretionary Jones and Sakong 1980, chap. 4). 
This is then contrasted to the “license-permit raj” of India, where the 
proliferation of controls and discretionary autonomy is understandably 
pointed to as the culprit behind policy failure. This leads to the conclusion 
that the Korean state was more successful because it simply minimized 
the scope for bureaucratic malfeasance. 

In fact, this picture of the Korean experience is off the mark. The 
planning regime from the 1960s to the 1980s was laden with controls, 
rules, and discretionary autonomy that do not appear any less dense than 
their Indian counterpart. Like India, Korea also relied heavily on a system 
of industrial licensing to control the private investment of capital (Amsden 
1989, pp. 14, 17, 73, 103; Kang 1996, pp. 40-42). Firms had to get a license 
to start new operations, as well as to expand existing capacity, just as in 
India (Kang 1996, p. 42). Formally, firms had a maze of administrative 
hurdles to cross before they were allowed to set up operations. In the mid- 
1980s, anyone wishing to start a new industrial plant had to solicit as 
many as 310 approvals and process as many as 312 documents before 
permission was granted (Song 1990, p. 96). In 1987, the Korean Federation 
of Industries complained that it took 530 days and 62 steps to establish 
a new undertaking (Amsden 1989, p. 133, n. 17). It was not just that new 
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undertakings had to cross a plethora of hurdles before setting up. The 
markets in which they functioned were also heavily regulated. As late as 
1986, the prices of 110 commodities, which included capital as well as 
consumer goods, were set administratively (Amsden 1989). 

Discretionary controls were the most crucial component on the external 
front as well It is true that short-term credit for exports was often given 
on a nondiscretionary basis. But Yeonmi Ahn has argued that this ac- 
counted for only a small portion of all total credit allocation—60 billion 
won out of 828 billion won in 1970, or 7.2% (Ahn 1992, pp. 287-88). 
Long-term credit (with a maturity of more than three years) still remained 
discretionary. This has been given more force by Dani Rodrik, who has 
confirmed that the Korean experience was one that relied on a highly 
selective and discretionary regime of export incentives (Rodrik 1995, 
1997). 

What set the Korean political economy apart, then, was not that it 
abjured the kind of elaborate controls that seem to have bedeviled other 
countries. The difference lay in the nature of the state that implemented 
them, in the quality of interagency relations that it established. Unlike 
the Indian case, bureaucratic procedure was never allowed to overwhelm 
the aims of industrial policy and the superordinate position of the nodal 
agency. Two particularities of the Korean state allowed it to avoid the 
Indian fate—/irst, the establishment of clear lines of authority within the 
state, which allowed a clear enunciation of priorities, and second, smooth 
and steady flows of information between state agencies to facilitate 
monitoring. 

Authority within the state—The EPB was not only the fount of the 
formation of industrial policy, it also enjoyed supreme control over the 
annual budgetary process and allocation of credit. This meant that the 
same agency that made annual plans also made the annual budget without 
having to get parliamentary permission or the agreement of the finance 
ministry (Ahn 1992, pp. 183-84, 281-83). In fact, the Finance Ministry 
had no power to override the decisions of the EPB. The nodal agency 
also had supreme power over the allocation of credit and foreign aid (Woo 
1991). Ministries were made responsible for implementing the Board’s 
decisions, submitting their spending estimates to it for approval, and then 
also reporting regularly on project implementation (Kuznets 1990, pp. 
666-68, 671). The upshot of this setup was that the different strands of 
industrial policy were effectively coordinated through the establishment 
of an agency whose task it was to render them consistent and, then, to 
enforce them. The key, it should be noted, was not that all relevant tasks 
were the sole provenance of the EPB—+that would have most likely been 
beyond the ability of any bureaucratic agency. The key was that the 
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various units working in the overall field were compelled to submit to its 
authority and to conform to the overall direction of priorities. 

Plan formulation and implementation.—lf any agency is to enforce 
compliance on others, there must be an efficient system of monitoring and 
information gathering in place. There were two critical aspects to the flow 
of information in the Korean case: first, it was made certain that the 
various state economic agencies and the EPB were in steady communi- 
cation, so that progress on policies was ably monitored by the latter, and 
it was, in turn, able to prod better compliance or make policy adjustments 
in light of the incoming reports; second, Park Chung Hee, the moving 
force behind industrial policy, established his own independent access to 
information, so that, if confronted with bureaucratic resistance, he could 
bypass normal channels when necessary. 

For the translation of medium-term (five-year) plans into actual policy, 
they were broken down into annual plans—embodied in the annual fiscal 
budget—that were the bailiwick of the EPB. The latter supervised the 
allocation of funds to various ministries for their projects, which were 
also subject to its approval. The ongoing expenditures and allocations 
made by ministries during the course of the year were reported by them 
to the Finance Ministry every month, which, in turn, submitted them to 
the EPB for scrutiny (Kuznets 1990, pp. 665-66). Project evaluation was 
handled by the ministries and reported to the Office of Planning Coor- 
dination within the EPB on a monthly basis (Kuznets 1990, pp. 665-66). 
These were, in turn, consolidated into quarterly reports and submitted to 
the president’s office for perusal. Apart from the formal interministerial 
communication of this sort, there were the well-known monthly and 
weekly meetings to monitor the progress of policy implementation (Brown 
1973). Many of these were informal, but perhaps the key institutional 
vehicle was the monthly export promotion meeting in which firm-level 
progress on export targets was monitored by industry representatives, 
bureaucrats, and Park (Rhee, Ross-Larson, and Pursell 1984). 

Apart from being present in many of the interbureaucratic meetings, 
Park also established independent channels of information for himself. 
The most important of these was probably the Planning and Control 
Offices (PCO), located in each ministry. While the PCO started as an 
experiment within the EPB in July 1961, reporting to Park the progress 
on policy implementation (Haggard et al. 1991, pp. 860-61), a cell was 
soon established in every ministry and had to report quarterly to the 
Office of Planning Coordination, which was located mot in the EPB but 
in the president’s office (Kuznets 1990, p. 666). Park did not rely on such 
institutional channels alone—he also took a direct interest in many key 
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projects, bypassing established channels and eae that relevant agents 
report directly to him.” 

The picture that emerges from this examination of the state is that the 
organizational setup was molded and remolded to be adequate to the task 
of fostering development. State institutions were compelled to surrender 
their autonomy to the directives of a nodal agency, and so overwhelming 
was the drive for coherence that the nodal agency (the EPB) was subject 
to the supervision of Park. This is more than just a robust, rule-following 
bureaucracy. What we see here is not a bevy of punctilious clerks pushing 
files from one agency to another, driven by the logic of rationalization. 
We see, instead, the formal logic of rule-driven action subordinated to the 
attainment of particular ends and the rules themselves negotiated in light 
of these ends. What made it work was the clear enunciation of desired 
ends by powerful authorities and the accountability of the agencies to 
these authorities if the ends were not attained. 

This is the essential difference between the Korean and Indian states. 
Recall that in the Indian case, the PC tried to put mechanisms in place 
much like those just discussed: regular reportage of policy implementation 
by ministries as well as “planning cells” that were to be liaisons between 
the latter and the PC. So it is certainly not the case that such initiatives 
were outside the comprehension of Indian planners. The difference was 
that the PC was never able to overcome the handicap of its “advisory” 
status in the policy apparatus. Whereas in Korea ministries were com- 
pelled to structure their functioning around the authority of the EPB, in 
India all the PC could do was “go on writing to [the ministries] and 
reminding them” (GOI 1971-72, p. 134). 

The ability to achieve effective state cohesiveness made for a very 
different kind of outcome with respect to industrial policy. Since in the 
Indian case, state fragmentation undermined planners’ ability to steer 
investment toward desired channels selectively, we should expect quite 
different results in the case of a more cohesive state. In the following 
section, I move to demonstrate this argument by examining an attempt 
by the South Korean regime to implement an industrial development plan 
quite similar to the Indian one. 


State Selectivity and Developmental Outcomes 


Soon after the termination of Korea’s Second Plan, in early 1973, Park 
announced the launching of an ambitious project centering around heavy 
and chemical industries (HCI). The industries central to the HCI drive 


1 Perhaps the most famous involvement was with the building of the Posco steel plant 
(see Clifford 1994, chap. 5). 
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were iron and steel, nonferrous metals, machinery, electronics, chemicals, 
and shipbuilding. Up to this point, the Park regime had relied mainly 
upon light and consumer industries for its first few years of growth, a 
strategy that had been tremendously successful. The announcement of 
the HCI drive in the Third Plan thus amounted to an attempt at a rapid 
and quite drastic transformation of the industrial sector. In this respect, 
Park’s gambit was directly reminiscent of the Indian attempt in its Second 
and Third Plans, which, too, had attempted to transform the domestic 
structure in the direction of heavy and chemical industry. As in the Indian 
case, targets were laid out for the core industries, which were intended 
to be reached within 8-10 years (Kim and Leipziger 1993). Only, in this 
case, the goals were, if anything, more ambitious—not only were quan- 
titative targets laid out for domestic production, but they were also set 
for export success: the share of the HCI sector in domestic production 
was supposed to increase from 35% in 1972 to 51% in 1981 Jang 2000, 
p. 210); further, it was announced that the share of HCI in Korean exports 
would have to increase from 23% in 1973 to 50% by 1980 (Kim and 
Leipziger 1993, p. 25). 

In order for the HCI drive to be successful, state cohesiveness was of 
the essence to ensure that policy agencies allocated resources in a manner 
that was consistent with plan priorities. Here, the actual instruments used 
were basically similar to those utilized in India; a system of investment 
licensing was the chief means of channeling the flow of capital, backed 
up by state-directed finance (Amsden 1989, pp. 14, 73, 103). Firms seeking 
to make new investments were required to first seek a license from the 
state, which was then the gateway for also acquiring the necessary credit 
and imported inputs (Kang 1996, p. 40). Hence, to work, the HCI strategy 
required effective coordination between planners, licensing authorities, 
banks, and trade officials. The Korean state was, from the outset, much 
better equipped for this endeavor than its Indian counterpart. As observed 
in the preceding section, the EPB was endowed with considerable au- 
thority to impose discipline on relevant policy agencies, but with the 
launching of the HCI drive, Park initiated a commensurate restructuring 
of the state economic apparatus in order to further strengthen its appro- 
priateness to the task at hand. 

The most important institutional change that came with the HCI drive 
was the creation of a new body to oversee the project, called the Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Heavy and Chemical Industrialization 
(CPHCI). The CPHCI was composed of nine members, seven of whom 
were ministers from the chief economic ministries and two technocrats, 
but even more important, the CPHCI was institutionally situated in the 
president’s Economic Secretariat, giving it the direct backing of Park and 
his top staff (Rhee 1994, p. 60-61). In a sense, the CPHCI took over some 
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of the tasks that had hitherto been assigned to the EPB. The EPB was 
not dissolved, but it was understood that its responsibility would continue 
to lie with the broad management of the macroeconomy, such as the 
implementation of the Five-Year Plans generally; it was the responsibility 
of the CPHCI to ensure that the heavy and chemical component of the 
plans were pushed through (Rhee 1994). 

It is significant, however, that the creation of the new committee was 
not motivated by purely technical concerns. The idea of the HCI drive 
had met with some skepticism from the EPB, which considered it too 
ambitious a scheme (Choue 1988, pp. 252-57). Park created the CPHCI 
in part to impose a superordinate authority atop the EPB in order to 
ensure that the erstwhile nodal agency did not become a site for resistance 
to the new initiative (Rhee 1994, p. 64). The EPB now had to report to 
the new committee on matters pertaining to the HCI drive. Just as eco- 
nomic ministries had had planning cells attached to them as a direct link 
to the EPB, the latter now had new bureaus attached to it as direct links 
to the President’s Secretariat (Lee 1991, p. 443). This did not amount to 
an evisceration of the Planning Board by any means; in fact, some of its 
institutional responsibilities and powers were even strengthened, such as 
the power to control foreign loans and monitor the progress of investment 
projects. However, this latter kind of bolstering bore the imprint of the 
new responsibilities: on matters relating to HCI, the EPB was turned into 
a kind of executive arm of the CPHCI, and those powers that were 
reinforced were intended to better serve this function. The design of the 
program was to rest with the new committee, while the responsibility to 
ensure implementation and monitor progress rested with the Planning 
Board. 

With the new agency in place, the revamped state apparatus was now 
put to the service of the industrialization drive. In the Indian case, there 
had been two routes through which state fragmentation undermined the 
selectiveness of the allocation process: first, through the direct noncoop- 
eration of economic ministries such as the Commerce Ministry, which 
refused to abide by plan priorities, and second, through enfeebling agen- 
cles such as the Licensing Committee, which, even if it wanted to, did 
not have the capacity to operationalize the plans since the PC was unable 
to provide it with sufficient guidance. In the Korean HCI drive, the 
dynamics turned out to be very different on both counts. First, direct 
resistance was not very likely because of a powerful nodal agency in the 
EPB, to which the CPHCI was added. The difference made in the sinews 
of the state apparatus by the presence of such an agency was reviewed 
in the preceding section. 

Second, unlike the Indian case, planners in the HCI drive were able 
to provide executive agencies with detailed guidance and instructions on 
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how to turn plan targets into annual investment plans and project un- 
dertakings. This was a natural consequence of the dense network of com- 
munication and reportage that the EPB established, which ensured that 
not only were administrative agencies closely monitored by higher ones 
but also that the former were provided with constant feedback from 
planners. As a consequence, the HCI drive was not only divided into 
smaller phases, but targets for each industry were broken down to an 
even more microlevel, down to a specific type of plant, its location, and 
managerial staff Jang 2000, p. 209). Administrative agencies were, there- 
fore, provided with the informational resources that were critical for im- 
plementing the program, which was precisely what their Indian coun- 
terparts had lacked. 

With the organizational and informational resources mobilized for the 
drive, the regime moved to ensure that the financial resources would also 
be available. The state already controlled the domestic financial system, 
which had been put to the service of the development plans in the 1960s 
(Woo 1991). For the new initiative, the regime created in 1973 an entirely 
new credit pool mainly for HCI investments, under the designation of 
the National Investment Fund (NIF; Woo 1991, chap. 6). In addition to 
resources from the NIF, funds from commercial banks—chief among them 
was the Korean Development Bank—were also mobilized for the HCI 
initiative under the designation of “policy loans.” These were loans that 
were specially earmarked for targeted sectors and offered at subsidized 
rates (Woo 1991, pp. 162-64). Together, the NIF and policy loans from 
domestic banks constituted the two main sources of finance for the in- 
dustrialization drive. Firms able to acquire investment licenses would be 
granted automatic access to these funds. 

For the scheme to work, however, it was critical that the resources 
allocated for the HCI initiative actually be channeled toward the relevant 
industries. Following the flow of funds is, therefore, a good indication of 
the state’s ability to intervene selectively, itself a consequence of the co- 
hesiveness of the policy apparatus. As the following two tables show, the 
results are impressive. The NIF consistently provided the bulk of its loans 
to the HCI industries (table 2), between the years 1974 and 1980, which 
received an average of 61% of the total for the period (Lee 1991, p. 445). 
As for the rest of the banking sector (including the Korean Development 
Bank), it is instructive to observe the change in its direction of lending 
immediately after launching the HCI drive. As table 3 shows, within one 
year, the relative positions of the HCI industries and light industry were 
literally reversed and hovered at that level for the duration of the drive 
(see also Jang 2000, pp. 212-15). This suggests that the allocation of 
investment licenses and the funds that accompanied them followed plan 
priorities very closely. In stark contrast to the Indian case, where not only 
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TABLE 2 
SECTORAL SHARES (%) oF NIF FUNDING IN Korea, 1974-80 


Sector 1974 1976 1978 1980 
HCI ...... 549 56.5 62.5 60.8 
Electricity . 27.1 225 25.4 275 
Rural .... 18.0 15.4 4.7 4.9 
Other .... 0 5.6 7.4 6.8 

Total ..... 100 100 100 100 


Sourcr.—Lee 1991, p 445, table 17 5. 


did policy agencies stray from such directives but even allocated a sizable 
proportion of licenses to sectors that were to be avoided altogether. 

Korea’s greater ability to channel resources selectively found its natural 
accompaniment in greater success at reaching plan targets. By 1981, HCI 
firms accounted for more than 50% of manufacturing production, as orig- 
inally targeted, up from the 35.2% of 1972. Furthermore, the share of 
HCI in exports came very close to the target of 50% in 1980—reaching 
47.6% (Lee 1991, p. 452}—and surpassed it in two more years (World 
Bank 1987, vol. 1, p. 45). This stupendous transformation was not without 
short-term costs. Between 1972 and 1979, upward of 62% of all investment 
in manufacturing went to the heavy and chemical industries Jang 2000, 
p. 218), diverting funds from the hitherto dominant light industries and, 
hence, impeding their growth. It also created enormous strains in the 
intersectoral balance of material flows, leading to low-capacity utilization 
in key sectors. This has led some neoclassical economists to criticize the 
drive for its overambitiousness (Yoo 1990; Stern et al. 1992). But the 
strains brought about by the drive were short term. After a recession in 
1980-82, the Korean growth machine took off again, and as an author- 
itative World Bank study has concluded, “most of the distortions [caused 
by the drive] proved reversible* (Kim and Leipziger 1993, p. 25; see also 
World Bank 1987, vol. 1, p. 45). 

On the side of the state, there were also some costs as well. Park’s 
single-minded determination to transform the Korean industrial structure 
pushed the state to its limits. In some cases, bureaucratic assignments and 
promotions were adjudged solely on the basis of the functionary’s com- 
mitment to the HCI drive, not on the usual criteria of promotion (Rhee 
1994). Further, Park at times overrode the decisions of his economic agen- 
cies or simply chose the ones that were closer to his own preferences. All 
this had the effect of lowering the morale of the bureaucracy and polit- 
icizing the decision-making process, leading some commentators to see 
the HCI drive as the point that eroded the Korean state’s integrity. 

There is no doubt that the drive did inflict some damage to the state. 
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TABLE 3 
SECTORAL SHARES OF INCREMENTAL CREDIT ALLOCATION BY COMMERCIAL BANKS AND 
THE KDB IN Korra, 1974-80 


Sector 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 
Heavy industry ... 32.2 600 557 598 68.4 
Light industry . . 67.8 40.0 44.3 40.2 316 


SouRrcEr.—Lee 1991, p 446, table 17 6. 
Norr. — Heavy industry includes chemical, petroleum, coal, basic metal, and equipment, hght mdustry 
includes food, textile and apparel, wood and furniture, paper, and nonmetal mineral products. 


But it is important to emphasize that, for the most part, Park showed a 
remarkable consistency with respect to the treatment of bureaucratic 
norms. Throughout his rule and that of his successor Chun Doo-Hwan, 
critical elements of state coherence remained fairly secure. First, while 
political supporters were sometimes given preference in the promotion 
process and appointed to ministerial slots or key bureaucratic positions, 
such considerations were not used to make decisions about key economic 
ministries: patronage was kept to the margins of the developmental state 
Qang 2000, pp. 75-78). Second, appointments to the key economic agen- 
cies throughout the Park and Chun years were of longer duration than 
other appointments, allowing for a greater continuity and institutional 
stability. Last, and most important, in these years promotion into the 
economic ministries remained the most selective in the state and was 
making economic technocrats the elite core of the state (Jang 2000, p. 
80—81). Hence, while Park did sometimes interfere with the normal func- 
tioning of his agencies, he did not allow political considerations to over- 
whelm the normal rationality of bureaucratic procedure or interagency 
relations. That came later, with the ascension of Roh Tae-woo (1988—92) 
and Kim Youg-sam (1992-98).” 

But it is not clear whether the state’s ability to withstand Park’s more 
headstrong centralization and selective restructuring came from the pres- 
ervation of its bureaucratic core or from another of its regions. Indeed, 
research on just why the granting of such powers to the EPB or the 
CPHCI did not slide into regular abuse of those powers is still only getting 
underway. Certainly, it presents a fruitful avenue for further research. 


Reprise 
Korea’s vaunted developmental state was certainly helped by its having 
a well-functioning bureaucracy. But the preceding analysis has shown 


4 Jang’s (2000) dissertation is the best synthems of work on the Korean state’s bu- 
reaucratic structure, and I rely on it for this paragraph. 
P See the excellent discussion in Jang (2000, chap. 2, pp. 55—110). 
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that what set it apart from countries like India, in which similar attempts 
at development planning were far less successful, was not the fact of 
Korea’s bureaucracy but, rather, the apportionment of power between 
state policy agencies. Through the three decades that composed the “high 
period” of the country’s developmental state, industrial policy was con- 
ducted under the authority of a nodal agency that had the power to 
circumvent, or override, the kind of bureaucratic obstructions faced by 
the PC in India. Whereas in India the PC had to adjust itself to the power 
and prerogatives of existing ministries, in Korea the ministries had to 
adjust themselves to the needs of disciplinary planning, as fashioned by 
the EPB and later the PCHCL The consequence for the quality of state 
intervention in the economy was enormous. Whereas in the Indian case, 
achieving strategic selectivity proved to be exceedingly difficult and un- 
even, the Korean experience emerged as one of the most successful en- 
deavors of its kind in the annals of development policy.” 


DISCUSSION 


If the presence of a rule-following bureaucracy is not enough to produce 
a cohesive state, what are we to conclude about its overall significance? 
The argument that I have presented in this article may be summarized 
as follows: the main limitation of the emphasis on bureaucratic rationality 
is that it focuses attention at the microlevel—the level of the individual 
functionary—while the breakdown of state cohesiveness can occur at the 
mesolevel—in the relations between state agencies. The dilemmas that 
occur at the mesolevel cannot be solved by making more robust the culture 
of rule-following in the bureaucracy. This is so for at least two reasons: 
first, as long as state agencies have to compete for resources, they have 
good and sound reason to employ noncooperative strategies vis-à-vis their 
rivals in the state; second, it is not uncommon for the responsibilities of 
various economic ministries to be in tension with the kinds of policies 
that developmental states have often followed. The problem, in this case, 
is that the very rules of the state agencies come into conflict with each 
other. The point is that both of these dynamics do not work by under- 
mining bureaucratic rationality—they are perfectly compatible with it. 


“Tt bears repeating that I am not arguing that the quality of state intervention is the 
only factor that accounts for the different developmental outcomes in India and Korea. 
Indeed, even on the matter of the state, its internal cohesiveness is not the only factor 
that explains the quality of intervention. As mentioned above in n. 2, this is also 
decided by the nature of the state’s links with firms. So, there is no intention here to 
promote state cohesiveness to a prime position in the list of relevant factors for de- 
velopment I only argue the this is a distinct factor, with identifiable effects, and that 
those effects are of considerable importance in the aggregate outcome. 
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Because of this, as the Indian case shows, a robust bureaucracy can 
become a weapon agains? state cohesion. 

So are we to conclude that it is a mistake to emphasize the importance 
of the microlevel—as much of the recent literature has—instead of the 
mesolevel? I believe not. Where we place the emphasis depends on the 
comparison that is framing the inquiry. Much of the scholarship on post- 
war development has been animated by the stark contrast between the 
abject cases of state breakdown in some countries—like Zaire and the 
Philippines—and the remarkable instances of state-led growth in others, 
like the NIC’s of Northeast Asia. In comparisons such as these, what 
stands out is the utter inability of the state in the failed cases to embark 
on any kind of collective project, either because of the predation of its 
functionaries or because of its colonization by economic elites. Hence, an 
emphasis on the absence of a bureaucratic culture—an emphasis on the 
microlevel—is entirely appropriate. As Evans (1995) and others have ar- 
gued, a robust bureaucratic tradition is critical for blocking a slide into 
individualistic predation by state functionaries, insofar as such a tradition 
directs the functionary’s actions to his duty, rather than to his personal 
interests. Without bureaucratic rationality, the project of the develop- 
mental state cannot even get off the ground. 

A focus on the microlevel is, therefore, entirely appropriate if the con- 
trast is between predatory states and nonpredatory states because it is at 
this level that state cohesiveness breaks down in the former cases. But if 
the comparison is between different types of nonpredatory states, such as 
India and Korea, in which both cases are endowed with functioning bu- 
reaucracies but one of which is still unable to secure internal cohesion, 
the door is open to looking at other levels of analysis for the explanation. 
Here, it is at the level of the bureau, and not the bureaucrat, that we find 
the divergence in outcome. So the level at which we pitch the explana- 
tion—the micro or the meso—depends on the contrast we are trying to 
explain. 

What a focus on the mesolevel also shows, however, is that while a 
culture of bureaucratic rationality can be put to the service of securing 
state coherence, it can also be a powerful obstacle in the latter’s way 
—depending on the institutional setting in which it is embedded. Bu- 
reaucracy is a double-edged sword—it blocks the slide into individualistic 
predation, but it also generates the various pathologies pointed to in this 
article: interagency rivalry, secretiveness, territoriality, and so forth. For 
it to contribute toward state coherence, it must be nested in an institutional 
setting that harnesses the benefits of bureaucratic culture, while overcom- 
ing or neutralizing its negative effects. This is precisely what the Indian 
policy regime was unable to achieve and its Korean counterpart achieved 
quite spectacularly. 
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The singularity of the Korean achievement should not, of course, ob- 
scure the real achievements that India was able to attain. While the state 
was not nearly as effective in its interventions in the economic sphere, it 
did manage to oversee a respectable rate of growth for several decades 
and hold together a nation of extraordinary diversity and complexity. This 
is quite a distance from some of the abject cases of state failure in sub- 
Saharan Africa or Southeast Asia. And no doubt the Indian bureaucracy, 
which has been the villain of this article, has to be credited for this 
achievement. The distance between absolute and relative failure is wide 
indeed. 

There are two further implications that merit discussion. First, con- 
ceptualizing the effects of bureaucracy in this way also leaves open the 
possibility that there may be institutional ensembles other than the Korean 
kind capable of harnessing its benefits. What made the Korean experiment 
a success was the ability of its political leadership to institutionalize mech- 
anisms that blunted the tendency toward state fragmentation, mainly by 
giving the nodal agency in economic policy—whether the EPB or the 
CPHCI—a power over other agencies, a power to impose discipline within 
the state. But could there not be other means or other institutional setups 
for overcoming the kind of obstacles that undermined state cohesiveness 
in India? If we look to the two other widely recognized successes among 
developmental states—Taiwan and Japan—it would appear that there is 
a significant degree of convergence with the Korean model. In both cases, 
industrial policy was the provenance of nodal agencies, and these agencies 
had considerable power over other relevant spheres of the state (Wade 
1990; Johnson 1982). But in principle, there seems no reason to insist that 
such a setup is the only possible route to state cohesiveness, and this could 
be a topic of further research. 

A second issue that is noteworthy, which has not been addressed at 
any length here, is that of dynamic stability. I have argued that bureau- 
cratic capacity can become an instrument against state cohesiveness, con- 
tributing to the fragmentation of the state. But a further possibility is 
that, once firmly established, a fragmented state apparatus can begin to 
eat into the integrity of the bureaucracy itself. State functionaries in a 
developmental setting are under constant pressure not only to oversee 
particular industrial sectors but also to coax performance from them. 
Firms, in turn, have an incentive to establish close links with the same 
functionaries, inasmuch as the latter often have authority over the dis- 
bursement of scarce resources. If bureaucrats in policy agencies are au- 
tonomous from a central monitoring core and, hence, free from its mon- 
itoring, then, given the close ties to their allotted sectors, there would 
appear to be an increased likelihood of their setting up patron-client 
relations with “their” firms. This appears to be exactly what happened in 
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India over time, as economic ministries spiraled into clientelism in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

So not only is a bureaucratic culture insufficient for generating state 
cohesiveness, but it also might be unstable over time. This can set into 
motion a viciously reinforcing dynamic: if bureaucratic rationality con- 
tributes to the fragmentation of the state, this fragmented apparatus over 
time can begin to erode the rule-following culture itself, which, once 
eroded, can set into motion a slide toward state predation. This, again, 
resonates with the experience of India, where in several states as well as 
in some ministries at the center the slide from clientelism into naked 
predation is well underway. 

Hence, the central proposition of this article—that the effects of bu- 
reaucracy are mediated through the institutional setup in which it is em- 
bedded—generates a surprising set of possibilities. Not only can inter- 
agency relations conspire to turn bureaucracy against state cohesiveness, 
but they can also, if given time, begin to erode the existing rule-following 
culture. It follows from this that the process of state building need not 
be at all linear and aggregative with regard to the accretion of state 
capacity. States can build on an inherited tradition of bureaucratic ra- 
tionality, as did Korea; they can become stuck in a groove where bu- 
reaucracy prevents a slide into predation but also contributes to the block- 
ing of greater internal coherence, as in India during much of its postwar 
history; or they can sink into a slow process of degeneration as the in- 
stitutional ensemble leads to clientelism and then begins to eat away at 
the bureaucratic culture itself—which appears to be happening in India 
now. These hypotheses map onto the actual experience of the developing 
world in the postwar period very neatly: state formation in this period 
has been anything but linear and aggregative. Whether the actual process 
of developmental and degeneration have been driven by the mechanisms 
adduced in this article will have to be tested through further research. 
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This article analyzes data derived from the first detailed long-term 
follow-up of a sample of serious adolescent female delinquents and 
similarly situated males. Neither marital attachment nor job sta- 
bility, factors frequently associated with male desistance from crime, 
were strongly related to female or male desistance. A symbolic- 
interactionist perspective on desistance is developed as a counter- 
point to Sampson and Laub’s theory of informal social control, and 
life history narratives are used to illustrate the perspective. This 
cognitive theory is generally compatible with a control approach 
but (a) adds specificity regarding underlying change mechanisms, 
(b) explains some negative cases, and (c) fits well with life course 
challenges facing contemporary serious female (and more provi- 
sionally male) offenders. 


In a series of recent analyses, Robert Sampson and John Laub highlight 
the importance of marital attachment and job stability as key factors 
associated with desistance from crime (Laub, Nagin, and Sampson 1998; 
Laub and Sampson 1993; Sampson and Laub 1993). While the delinquents 
they studied were more likely than others to continue to offend as adults, 
there was considerable variability in the success of their adult transitions 
and in the timing of movement away from a criminal lifestyle. Sampson 
and Laub develop a social control explanation that emphasizes the gradual 
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buildup of investments that tend to accrue in the presence of strong bonds 
of attachment (“the good marriage effect”) and steady employment. This 
focus on variability and on the impact of adult social bonds also adds to 
the broader intellectual tradition that emphasizes the ways in which so- 
cialization and development continue across the full range of the indi- 
vidual life course (Claussen 1993; Elder 1998; Josselson 1996; Shanahan 
2000). 

A potential limitation of this important body of work is that the sample 
on which the analyses were based was composed entirely of white male 
offenders who matured into adulthood during the 1950s. Thus it is not 
clear whether the findings described (or the theory that derives from them) 
effectively capture the experiences of female or minority delinquents or, 
more generally, offenders coming of age within the context of a more 
contemporary social and economic landscape. We contribute to the lit- 
erature on desistance processes by presenting results of the first detailed 
long-term follow-up study of a cohort of serious adolescent female of- 
fenders and a similarly situated male comparison group. We collected 
both quantitative and qualitative data at the adult follow-up and have 
found both “ways of knowing” (Polkinghorne 1988) useful in different 
respects. In this article, we first examine the quantitative data to determine 
whether factors such as marital attachment or job stability are associated 
with female as well as male desistance from criminal activity. Because 
our sample contains a significant percentage of minority respondents, and 
follow-up data were collected in the mid-1990s, we can also consider how 
race/ethnicity and (indirectly) historical changes further complicate the 
picture. 

We then turn to the relatively unstructured life history narratives we 
elicited from respondents during the follow-up. Many of these narratives 
exceed 100 pages in length. They are useful not only as an aid in inter- 
preting the quantitative findings, but they also provide a close-in per- 
spective on mechanisms through which actors indicate that changes in 
life direction have been accomplished. It is primarily through our analyses 
of these narratives that we developed a somewhat different perspective 
on desistance. Our provisional theory centers on the cognitive shifts that 
frequently occur as an integral part of the desistance process. For purposes 
of exposition, we contrast this “theory of cognitive transformation” with 
the social control framework Sampson and Laub and other scholars have 
emphasized. While our ideas are not fundamentally incompatible with a 
social control approach, we cover somewhat different conceptual terrain. 

Social control theory emphasizes the ways in which a close marital 
bond or stable job gradually exert a constraining influence on behavior 
as—over a period of time—actors build up higher levels of commitment 
(capital) via the traditional institutional frameworks of family and work. 
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Social control is thus essentially a theory of constraint that is focused on 
the long haul. 

In our view, this provides an important but incomplete accounting of 
change processes, because the perspective tends to bracket off the “up 
front” work accomplished by actors themselves—as they make initial 
moves toward, help to craft, and work to sustain a different way of life. 
We wish to emphasize the actor’s own role in creatively and selectively 
appropriating elements in the environment (we will refer to these elements 
as “hooks for change”), including, but not limited to, such positive influ- 
ences as a spouse. We argue that these elements will serve well as catalysts 
for lasting change when they energize rather fundamental shifts in identity 
and changes in the meaning and desirability of deviant/criminal behavior 
itself. The latter notion contrasts with a basic assumption of control the- 
ory—that an individual’s motivation or proclivity to deviate can be con- 
sidered a constant, while it is the degree of external and internal control 
that varies considerably (e.g., across individuals or across the period en- 
compassed by an individual life course). 

In emphasizing cognitive and identity transformations and the actor’s 
own role in the transformation process, our perspective seems most com- 
patible with the basic tenets of symbolic interaction. This more “agentic” 
view of desistance balances some of the exteriority and constraint as- 
sumptions implicit in a control approach. It is useful for (1) highlighting 
the important period when actors make initial attempts to veer off a 
deviant pathway (when, almost by definition, various forms of capital 
have not had much chance to accumulate); (2) accommodating the ob- 
servation that quite a few individuals exposed to prosocial experiences 
like those associated with marriage or job opportunities fail to take ad- 
vantage of them (they persist in offending anyway); and (3) focusing on 
cognitive changes, rather than a small set of predictors. This provides a 
measure of conceptual flexibility. That is, it takes into consideration in- 
dividuals who manage to change their life direction, even in the absence 
of traditional frameworks of support and resources like those provided 
by a spouse or good job. 

We conclude that this symbolic-interactionist perspective can in most 
respects be integrated with social control notions. Such an integration 
provides a more complete conceptual tool kit for understanding changes 
in life direction than either perspective on its own. However, there are 
also significant variations in the relative salience of these pro- 
cesses—within samples, across different types of samples, or between dif- 
ferent historical contexts. We developed our ideas about the importance 
of cognitive processes and the role of “agentic moves” primarily through 
analyses of one set of contemporary qualitative data. A preliminary dis- 
cussion of these notions (Giordano, Cernkovich, and Rudolph 1997) was, 
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in the venerable tradition of symbolic interactionism, largely free of any 
consideration of the broader structural underpinnings of the collected and 
analyzed material. But while we continue to focus primarily on microlevel 
processes, we have increasingly recognized that the form and content of 
these narratives intimately connect to the social addresses of our respon- 
dents. Thus, their discourse (and inferentially the character of their change 
efforts) necessarily draws on themes that are within the reach of highly 
marginal women and men attempting to navigate the specific conditions 
and challenges of a late-20th-century environment. 

For individuals, samples, or eras characterized by greater advantage, 
perhaps the kinds of agentic moves we will emphasize may not have been 
necessary (when things really do just tend to fall into place). In contrast, 
our respondents’ frequent descriptions of efforts to, in effect, pull them- 
selves up by their own cognitive “bootstraps” likely connect to the reality 
that society has provided them with little in the way of raw materials 
(Le., structure). Feminist perspectives on agency and the broader literature 
on structure-agency connections are useful correctives in this regard. We 
believe our research contributes to these traditions as well; feminist the- 
ories increasingly take into account the intersection or confluence of var- 
ious kinds of disadvantage. The literature, however, contains a relatively 
small number of longitudinal studies of women so positioned. Similarly, 
the sociological literature contains numerous theoretical or formal dis- 
cussions of the place of agency but fewer empirical investigations that 
work directly with this elusive but important construct. 


BACKGROUND 


In a series of analyses that rely on data originally collected by Glueck 
and Glueck (1968), Sampson and Laub (1993) documented that childhood 
predictors (e.g., early family experiences) failed to effectively distinguish 
male desisters from those who continued to offend in their adult years. 
However, variables indexing the strength of adult social bonds (notably, 
job stability and strong bonds of attachment to a partner) were found to 
be important. In a recent dynamic analysis, Laub et al. (1998) demon- 
strated that the good marriage effect tends to be gradual and cumulative 
rather than abrupt, and they further articulated a control theory expla- 
nation of these findings. Their analyses also lend support to the notion 
that the differences in marital quality of desisters cannot be explained 
entirely by initial differences between groups of men (i.e., by selection 
effects), although this issue has been the source of controversy (Gottfredson 
and Hirschi 1990). Farrington and West (1995) also concluded that while 
the high-risk London boys they followed into adulthood were more likely 
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than conforming boys to experience marital difficulties and instability, a’ 
stable marriage was nevertheless related to a pattern of adult conformity. 

Horney, Osgood, and Marshall (1995) examined the patterning of of- 
fense involvement of recently convicted felons, using a shorter window 
of time, that is, month-to-month changes in the year following their re- 
lease. They found that changes in levels of involvement are tied to var- 
iations in “local life circumstances,” including living with a wife. Addi- 
tionally, they note the compatibility of their findings with Sampson and 
Laub’s social control perspective and also with basic tenets of rational- 
choice or routine-activities theory. They conclude that living with a spouse 
May give one “more to lose,” or increase shame “when the reactions of a 
significant other are considered,” which may in turn “serve to reconfigure 
the costs and benefits of crime” (see also Shover and Thompson 1992, p. 
670). They argue further that living with a wife may significantly influence 
the nature of daily activities, suggesting that these lifestyle changes may 
also work to limit involvement in illegal behavior. Warr (1998), in a recent 
analysis of National Youth Survey data, found support for this hypothesis 
by demonstrating that at least some of the marriage effect was indirect, 
via the spouse’s role in reducing involvement with delinquent peers. (For 
a recent comprehensive review and critique of the desistance literature, 
see Laub and Sampson [2001]. 


Gender Issues 


While the above studies differ in etiological emphasis, they coalesce 
around the idea that marriage matters, at least for male offenders (see 
especially Waite [1995] and Waite and Gallagher [2000] for more general 
treatments of this axiom). However, no comparable prospective follow- 
ups examine the influence of marriage, employment, or other factors on 
young women’s levels of criminal activity. One reason little is known 
about female-offender behavior over time is that traditional longitudinal 
studies, including unselected cohort designs or even a national probability 
sample (Elliott, Huizinga, and Menard 1989; Osgood et al. 1988), do not 
include sufficiently large numbers of seriously delinquent girls to provide 
for a comprehensive analysis. For example, Stattin, Magnusson, and Rei- 
chel (1989) found in a follow-up of 1,393 pupils in Sweden that only 15 
females had an official crime record as juveniles, while 165 males were 
convicted of at least one offense prior to age 18. Similarly, Wolfgang, 
Thornberry, and Figlio (1987) reported that only 1.9% of the females in 
their large cohort study had committed a violent offense resulting in injury 
to a victim. 

Such findings underscore that gender socialization is, in the typical case, 
very powerful indeed. Female adolescents, on average, are just not likely 
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to be very delinquent, particularly in comparison to their male counter- 
parts. However, this does make it difficult to study the persistence or 
desistance of criminal careers that have never really “taken off” in the 
first place. Random sampling strategies almost necessarily place emphasis 
on the degree to which females either conform or engage in different “styles 
of pathology,” where distress is internalized rather than externalized (Hor- 
witz and White 1987; Robbins 1989). But a small number of girls in every 
jurisdiction do engage in delinquent, aggressive, or antisocial behavior, 
and thereby become engaged in the juvenile and adult correctional sys- 
tems. Indeed, recent Bureau of Justice statistics indicate that the number 
of females incarcerated in state and federal prison facilities “grew at nearly 
double the rate of males” (Gilliard and Beck 1998, p. 5). Yet we know 
remarkably little about the long-term prospects of such young women. 

Warren and Rosenbaum (1986) completed a longitudinal study of 159 
females incarcerated as adolescents and, while their adult follow-up data 
were limited to an examination of official records, found evidence of 
criminal continuity (Le., a high percentage of the adolescents in their study 
later went on to be arrested as adults). Robins’s (1966) follow-up of girls 
(as well as boys) seen at a psychiatric clinic for antisocial behavior in 
childhood or adolescence also documented that many of the women ex- 
hibited behavioral and mental health difficulties in adulthood. Neither of 
these two follow-ups, however, explored factors associated with variability 
in the success of the women’s adult transitions. 

Despite the dearth of longitudinal studies, a growing body of research 
has focused on initial causes of female delinquency. In this literature, 
contradictory themes and images coexist about the nature of young 
women’s involvement in crimes and about whether theories designed to 
explain male delinquency are appropriate for theory-building in this area. 
Some researchers emphasize that even when females engage in delinquent 
behaviors, their involvement is likely to be of a less serious nature. It is 
argued that they typically commit relatively petty crimes such as shop- 
lifting or running away; or, when caught up in more serious crimes, their 
level of participation is assumed to be minor and their motivations are 
believed to be different (Leonard 1982). This idea of distinct causes and 
patterns is exemplified by research that focuses on linkages between 
women’s experiences of victimization and their patterns of offending. For 
example, early sexual abuse is considered a more significant risk factor 
in the etiology of female than male criminality (Chesney-Lind and Shelden 
1998). Contemporary research has also focused more attention on context 
i.e., circumstances, motives, and women’s roles in crime) in a way that 
highlights gender differences (see, e.g., Daly 1994; Maher 1997; Maher 
and Daly 1996; Ogle, Maier-Katkin, and Bernard 1995; Tripplett and 
Myers 1995). Although this literature does not address desistance processes 
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specifically, the notion that there may be gendered pathways into crime 
leads us to assume that there could be gendered pathways out of crime 
as well. 

Literature focusing on the gender gap in criminal activity, and the more 
voluminous body of gender studies, also provides a basis for positing 
distinct patterns. Both literatures emphasize that women, compared to 
men, have closer relationships to family and the domestic sphere, a greater 
tendency to derive status from marital partners, and less power/success 
in occupational arenas (see, e.g., Bernard 1982; Leonard 1982; Rossi 1998). 
Thus we might expect that (1) marital attachment may be even more 
critical as an influence on desistance for women than for men, (2) child- 
bearing may represent a more life-changing transition for female than for 
male offenders, and (3) employment experiences will tend to be less im- 
portant for women than for men. 

However, another tradition within criminology demonstrates that some 
social processes linked with male delinquency are helpful in understanding 
young women’s involvement. Economic disadvantage (Giordano, Kerbel, 
and Dudley 1981; Miller 1998), family factors—including lack of super- 
vision (Canter 1982; Cernkovich and Giordano 1987}—school failure 
(Smith and Paternoster 1987), and association with delinquent peers 
(Cairns and Cairns 1994; Giordano, Cernkovich, and Pugh 1986) have 
all been significantly related to female as well as male delinquency. Sim- 
ilarly, Baskin and Sommers (1998) interviewed 30 women who had de- 
sisted from crime and found the reasons women gave for “maturing out” 
were similar to those found in studies of male offenders. Also, Uggen and 
Kruttschnitt (1998) analyzed data over a three-year time span and found 
similarities in the factors associated with self-reports of desistance among 
male and female ex-offenders. 

Nevertheless, there is research that documents significant gender dif- 
ferences in the relative salience of certain predictors, as well as in mech- 
anisms of influence. For example, while peer involvement is an important 
element for both female and male delinquency, female adolescents are 
more likely to commit delinquent acts with a mixed-gender group, while 
males are typically accompanied by same-gender companions (Giordano 
and Cernkovich 1979). More recently, Heimer and DeCoster (1999) found 
that low supervision by family was significantly related to male self- 
reports of involvement in violent behavior while more subtle indirect 
familial controls influenced levels of female involvement. We might also 
expect gender differences in the magnitude of some effects and in the 
mechanisms through which certain variables exert an influence. For ex- 
ample, Uggen and Kruttschnitt (1998) found evidence of gender effects 
when the dependent variable was arrest history rather than self-reports. 
In a study of British offenders, Graham and Bowling (1996) found that 
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desistance occurred more abruptly for women than men and was often 
linked to the birth of a child. In addition, while a factor such as marriage 
may be implicated in both female and male desistance, the ways in which 
partners influence each other may be quite distinct. It is also possible that 
processes not identified in previous male-centered studies are systemati- 
cally related to variations in women’s adult levels of involvement in 
criminal behavior. 

Finally, feminist theorists have increasingly grappled with the ways in 
which gender may be linked with other bases of oppression and privilege, 
and this notion of intersectionalities is critically important to consider in 
the present context (Collins 2000; Hill and Sprague 1999; King 1988; 
Weber 1998). The unique position and concerns of minority women in 
particular have been highlighted, and the idea of distinctive standpoints 
has recently informed theoretical developments within the criminological 
literature as well (Schwartz and Milovanovic 1996; Simpson 2000). These 
related traditions suggest the importance of attention to the role of mi- 
nority status along with gender in this study of desistance processes. 

To summarize, research on the life course and criminal careers of female 
offenders is limited, and the theoretical underpinnings of the female crime 
literature are contradictory in several key respects. Our analyses will thus 
address four basic questions: (1) are factors such as strong bonds of marital 
attachment and job stability predictive of variation in transitions away 
from criminal involvement for women as well as for men, (2) how do the 
experiences associated with race/ethnicity as well as gender influence des- 
istance processes, (3) what additional factors, not identified in previous 
research on male offenders, might help explain female patterns of con- 
tinuity or desistance, and (4) what are the mechanisms through which the 
various factors such as marital attachment become associated with fa- 
vorable adult outcomes? 

The first two questions are relatively straightforward and can be ad- 
dressed using quantitative data from structured interviews and from 
searches of police and prison records. With longitudinal data, predictors 
of desistance are assessed by regressing these adult measures of criminal 
involvement—collected in the second wave—on first-wave (adolescent) 
and second-wave (adult) social control variables (marital attachment and 
job stability). However, we also include in our models a childhood pre- 
dictor (sexual abuse) and an adult status variable (a measure of attachment 
to one’s child/children) that may be more salient for female offenders. We 
also introduce race/ethnicity as a predictor variable in order to test for 
race effects on desistance, as well as gender by race interactions. A final 
set of interactions examine the impact of the social control variables on 
desistance, in order to assess whether effects of marriage or job stability 
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vary as a function of respondent race or gender or for particular subgroups 
(e.g., African-American women). 

To address the third and fourth research questions, we rely on the 
narrative histories elicited during the adult interviews. Qualitative ap- 
proaches are especially useful for developing new conceptual categories 
or lines of inquiry (question three) and can provide a window on mech- 
anisms/processes (question four) that may be more difficult to elucidate 
using traditional quantitative procedures (Abbott 1992; Maines 1993; 
Morse 1994). The narrative or life-story approach also positions us to 
highlight the actor’s own assessments of the meaning and importance of 
various life events. Eliciting the perspectives of these young women of- 
fenders seems particularly important in light of the contradictory and 
incomplete images that can be derived from the existing literature. Finally, 
our analyses of these qualitative data have led us to a different overall 
perspective on desistance processes, one we wish to distinguish from a 
control approach. This provisional theory is best highlighted through a 
discussion of the narrative data and against the empirical backdrop the 
regression analyses provide. However, the following outline of our per- 
spective will provide a general framework for both the quantitative and 
qualitative analyses that follow. 


Toward a Theory of Cognitive Transformation 


Evaluation of a social control theory of desistance raises issues of gener- 
alizability (e.g., does a good marriage effect operate for women offenders?), 
as well as of logical adequacy and comprehensiveness. In their emphasis 
on adult experiences, Sampson and Laub (1993) navigate an essential shift 
in the territory covered by criminological theories. The attempt to trans- 
port a theory typically used to explain juvenile behavior to the adult 
context works, but in our view it is not a perfect fit 

The exteriority/constraint assumptions of control theory seem generally 
appropriate to a focus on childhood and adolescence, phases of life that 
are defined by their dependency. But while young people inherit a world 
that in key respects is not of their own choosing, even the most circum- 
scribed adult life is characterized by exposure to an ever-increasing num- 
ber of experiences, others, and contexts.’ The somewhat larger social and 
spatial arena of adulthood presents options that were not available earlier. 
In addition, adults, compared with children, have greater behavioral lee- 


7 We also agree with interpretive views of childhood and adolescence (Le., the notion 
that the child is an active creator as well as a product of culture; see, e.g, Corsaro 
[1985], but merely wish to call attention here to variations in the possibilities presented 
by each phase of the life course. 
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way, that is, ability to influence the specific course of action they will 
take. As Deitz and Burns (1992) note, a display of human agency requires 
the availability of at least some choice and some amount of power (what 
the individual does can make a difference), and these elements characterize 
the adult more than the juvenile phase of development. 

Deitz and Burns (1992) also suggest, following Giddens (1984), that 
agency is associated with intentional and reflective actions. Here, reflex- 
ivity refers to the notion that the “actor has enough awareness of the 
effects of actions to monitor those effects and use information about the 
perceived effects to modify their rule system” (Deitz and Burns 1992, p. 
192). These elements too seem more consistent with adult than juvenile 
Chot-headed,” “reckless,” “callow”) proclivities and sensibilities. Thus, we 
assert that a thorough understanding of either female or male adult des- 
istance likely requires that we theorize a more reciprocal relationship 
between actor and environment and reserve a central place for agency in 
the change process.’ 

Our theoretical emphasis seems well suited to a focus on adult devel- 
opment, but perhaps more important, it is suited to a study of significant 
changes in life direction. Chronic offenders who eventually desist from 
criminal involvement have by definition moved away from the familiar 
world their past behaviors represent. At a minimum, it is reasonable to 
assume that such actors will have a heightened awareness of having done 
so (see, e.g., Lawler’s [1999] description of the self-conscious qualities of 
narrative accounts of British women who significantly improved their 
social-class standing). However, we posit an even more essential link be- 
tween cognitive and behavioral changes in our suggestion that “cognitive 
shifts” can be considered fundamental to the transformation process. This 
basic notion is quite consistent with the tenets of symbolic interac- 
tion—Mead’s brand of symbolic interaction in particular. Mead (1964) 
emphasized the social nature of mental processes and their connection to 
language and communication. But he also highlighted the individual’s 
creative capacities and underscored that selectivity of attention and fore- 
sight are distinctively human attributes: 


The human animal is an attentive animal, and his attention may be given 
to stimuli that are relatively faint. One can pick out sounds at a distance. 
. . Not only do we open the door to certain stimuli and close it to others, 
but our attention is an organizing process. ... Our attention enables us to 
organize the field in which we are going to act. Here we have the organism 
as acting and determining its environment. It is not simply a set of passive 


> For example, the initial movement toward a marital partner involves an agentic move 
in a way that “level of parental supervision,” a traditional control variable in juvenile 
delinquency studies, does not. 
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senses played upon by the stimuli that come from without. The organism 
goes out and determines what it is going to respond to and organizes that 
world. (Mead 1964, pp. 138-39) 


The environment can thus provide a kind of scaffolding that makes pos- 
sible the construction of significant life changes. Nonetheless, individuals 
themselves must attend to these new possibilities, discard old habits, and 
begin the process of crafting a different way of life. At the point of change, 
this new lifestyle will necessarily be “at a distance” or a “faint” possibility. 
Therefore, the individual’s subjective stance is especially important dur- 
ing the early stages of the change process. At a basic level, one must 
resonate with, move toward, or select the various catalysts for change. 

We might refer to potentially prosocial features of the environment as 
catalysts, change agents, causes, or even turning points (Laub and Samp- 
gon 2001; Maruna 2001), but we prefer to call them “hooks for change” 
for two reasons. First, consistent with Mead’s notion of opening the door 
to certain stimuli and closing it to others, we wish to emphasize the actor’s 
own role in latching onto opportunities presented by the broader envi- 
ronment. Second, we recognize that actors’ accounts within a narrative 
or life history will not access the full array of influences that literally 
produced successful changes. Instead, like novels, situation comedies, or 
grant proposals, narratives (here, narratives of change) have hooks 
—shorthand ways to describe what seems essential from the communi- 
cator’s point of view. This linguistic selection process reflects (albeit im- 
perfectly) and enlivens a set of cognitive representations. Linguistic and 
cognitive hooks are important to consider, for as Mead (1964) suggested, 
together they can serve as an organizing process that actually helps to 
push along the changes. 


Types of Cognitive Transformations 


Conceptually, we distinguish four types of intimately related cognitive 
transformations. The first, and arguably the most fundamental, is a shift 
in the actor’s basic openness to change. The importance of this readiness 
for change has been discussed extensively in various treatment literatures, 
especially those dealing with addictions (see, e.g., Boyle, Polinsky, and 
Hser 2000; De Leon et al. 1994; Miller 1985). Here we will simply note 
that this idea of a general cognitive openness needs to be distinguished 
conceptually from a related kind. The second type of cognitive shift relates 
more directly to one’s exposure to a particular hook or set of hooks for 
change (e.g., an increased recognition of the desirability of changing is 
conceptually distinct from an increased receptivity to the prospect of mar- 
riage). This type of cognitive transformation is central to our conceptual 
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emphasis because it focuses direct attention on the reciprocal relationship 
between actor and environment. That is, while a general openness to 
change seems necessary, by itself it is often insufficient. A fundamental 
premise is that both exposure to a hook and one’s attitude toward it are 
important elements of successful change. In addition to externally ma- 
nipulated shifts (e.g., actor is offered a job), then, we must consider that 
what changes may primarily involve either the hook’s perceived avail- 
ability and its meaning, salience, or importance for the individual.* The 
latter types of shifts are not, however, simply the result of individualistic 
mental processes. Instead, the hook for change can play an important role 
in fostering these very transformations. Eventually, as we discuss in more 
detail below, successful hooks will need to influence the actor to make a 
particular sort of cognitive connection, consistent with the idea of reflex- 
ivity described above. The actor must not only regard the new environ- 
mental situation as a positive development (e.g., experience high attach- 
ment to a spouse), but must also define the new state of affairs as 
fundamentally incompatible with continued deviation. We consider this 
more problematic (that is to say, subject to variability) than do control 
theorists, who have traditionally argued that prosocial actions flow nat- 
urally from strong attachments (Hirschi 1969). 

An especially important feature of human consciousness explored by 
Mead (1964) is the ability to focus reflectively on the self. Thus, a third 
type of cognitive transformation occurs when actors are able to envision 
and begin to fashion an appealing and conventional “replacement self” 
that can supplant the marginal one that must be left behind. This can 
obviously facilitate the connecting tasks outlined above (to the degree that 
it becomes inappropriate for “someone like me” to do “something like 
that”), but the new identity can be considered a broader, more all-encom- 
passing personal construct. If, as Mead suggested, cognitions serve as an 
organizing process, then identity provides a higher level of organization 
and coherence to one’s cognitions. This involves more than a mental 
tidying up, because the new or refashioned identity can act as a cognitive 
filter for decision making. This filtering process is particularly critical as 
one moves into the future and inevitably encounters novel situations (Mat- 
sueda and Heimer 1997). 

Unlike adults who have built up a relatively successful life course, 
chronic offenders can ill afford to draw on prior experiences and habits 


* Uggen (2000) recently documented that older offenders who participated in a work 
program were more likely to desist from crime than were their younger counterparts 
This fmding is generally consistent with our basic premise that it is not stmply the 
hook (in this case, a job and additional training/supervision), but some combination 
of availability and readiness that is most likely to produce a change in criminal 
involvement. 
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as they attempt to forge ahead. Hooks for change can provide an im- 
portant opening in the direction of a new identity and concrete reinforce- 
ment during all phases of the transformation process. In some instances, 
the presence of the environmental stimulus is integral to the development 
of the replacement self (e.g., one’s identity as a traditional wife requires 
a husband—ideally a correspondingly respectable one). A key point here 
is that the identity transformation potential presented by the various hooks 
for change needs to be distinguished conceptually from its qualities of 
control. While in practice these processes often coalesce, in the long run 
a solid replacement self may prove the stronger ally of sustained behavior 
change (e.g., as the actor encounters new situations outside of the spouse’s 
purview, divorces a focal spouse, or experiences the loss of a particular 
job). 

The fourth type of cognitive change (the capstone) involves a trans- 
formation in the way the actor views the deviant behavior or lifestyle 
itself. We assume that criminal/antisocial behaviors, like conforming ac- 
tions, are imbued with meaning and significance (e.g., “aggression works” 
[Cairns 1979], stealing offers “sneaky thrills” [Katz 1988], and drugs and 
alcohol can be even more relentlessly seductive). Thus, the desistance 
process can be seen as relatively complete when the actor no longer sees 
these same behaviors as positive, viable, or even personally relevant. As 
stated earlier, this differs from a control position, where motivation to 
deviate is viewed as a relative constant, while it is the degree of control 
that is conceptualized as varying significantly. 

Our fundamental premise is that the various cognitive transformations 
not only relate to one another (an ideal typical sequence: an overall “read- 
iness” influences receptivity to one or more hooks for change, hooks in- 
fluence the shift in identity, and identity changes gradually decrease the 
desirability and salience of the deviant behavior), but they also inspire 
and direct behavior.’ Actions that flow from these cognitive shifts, and 


5 Mead (1913, p. 378) discussed issues of timing explicitly. He argued that as changes 
begin to occur, a new self is not likely to emerge at the outset. Problems in the en- 
vironment appear first: “When, however, an essential problem appears, there is some 
disintegration in this organization, and different tendencies appear in reflective thought 
as different voices in conflict with each other. In a sense the old self has disintegrated, 
and out of the moral process a new self arises. There is of course a reciprocal relation 
between the self and its object. .. On the other hand, the consciousness of the new 
object, its values and meaning, seems to come earlier to consciousness than the new 
self that answers to the new object.” The problem in the present context is not the 
respondent’s difficulties with the law, for these have appeared as a regular pattern 
across the life course. Mead (1913, p. 378) noted that “as‘a mere organization of habit, 
the self is not self-conscious.” The problem occurs when the environment comes to 
include a catalyst for change and the actor recognizes it as such. This has the potential 
to further heighten an actor’s “reflective thoughts” and to provide a framework for 
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that cannot be explained solely with reference to predictor effects (e.g., 
where the spouse forces the actor to discard bad companions), we consider 
agentic moves. Both cognitive shifts and the agentic moves that connect 
to them will be associated with sustained behavioral change.° 


Links to Structure 


Our emphasis on cognitions and human agency necessarily draws atten- 
tion to the individual. That the actor creatively and selectively draws on 
elements of the environment in order to affect significant life changes 
seems a developmentally appropriate correction to a conception of des- 
istance as a feat accomplished largely by the spouse or as a process set 
in motion by job conditions. Mead’s (1964) view of mind and self as 
fundamentally social in origin in turn serves to anchor this more inter- 
pretive, self-conscious take on desistance within the realm of basic social 
processes. Nevertheless, the traditional symbolic-interactionist focus on 
the actor’s immediate social world has itself been justifiably criticized for 
unrealistically bracketing off the broader social forces that give shape and 
form to these interactions (Perinbanayagam 1985; Stryker 1980). 

While this has been a standard critique of symbolic interaction, it is 
also a central point of debate within more general discussions of structure- 
agency connections (Baber 1991; Giddens 1984; Rachlin 1991). As Deacon 
and Mann (1999) put it, while actors can be said to have choices, “that 
does not mean that such choices are free floating of any structural re- 
straints, but rather that some other option existed, albeit also restrained” 
(p. 413). Roseneil (1995) recently argued that an index of feminist soci- 
ology’s maturity as a discipline is that agency has garnered increased 
attention (we need to theorize agency as well as repression, resistance as 
well as domination” [p. 201). However, scholars such as Davies (1991) 
emphasize the considerable limitations of an individualistic view of agency 
as a process of, in effect, rising up against existing structural arrangements. 
She believes this presents a false dualism and promotes the misguided 


the construction of a new kind of lifestyle, and [in time] a new kind of self. We are 
in agreement with Mead’s ideas about sequencing but would add that even in the 
early stages (in order to get things moving) an alternative view of self must at least 
be in awareness as a worthy hypothetical (extending Mead’s notion about the human 
capacity to fix on objects that are “relatively faint” [or] “at a distance” [Mead 1964, p 
138). 

* Maruna’s (2001) recent study of British persisters and desisters is in general quite 
compatible with the approach we describe here (see also Farrall and Bowling 1999). 
Laub and Sampson have also focused attention on the role of human agency (see 
especially Laub and Sampson 2001), but these insights have not been fully incorporated 
into their theory of informal social control and associated empirical assessments (e.g , 
Laub, Nagin, and Sampson 1998). 
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notion that the “individual is precisely that which the collective is not” 
(Davies 1991, p. 43). Instead, she articulates a feminist poststructuralist 
position, recognizing that “The individual is constituted through the dis- 
courses of a number of collectives as is the collective itself. One can only 
ever be what the various discourses make possible, and one’s being shifts 
with the various discourses through which one is spoken into existence” 
(Davies 1991, p. 43). 

In a similar vien, Smith (1999) argues that Mead’s emphasis on the 
phenomenological world of face-to-face interaction is ultimately limiting 
because it does not take into account the broader social and institutional 
origins of these various discourses. She highlights Bakhtin’s theory of 
language as a useful counterpoint, noting that his conception centers on 
the “active interplay between past determinations of meaning and their 
creative shaping to the speaker’s or writer’s current intentions” (Bakhtin 
[1981, p. 271] as described by Smith [1999, p. 113D. Thus, while unfolding 
in particular social setting (as Mead implies), language has “meaning given 
determination prior to any particular local interaction”; hence, it plays “a 
powerful role in the local organization of the social” (Smith 1999, p. 98). 

This adds an important layer of complication of Mead’s original con- 
ception—one that is critical to consider here given our analytic focus on 
the discourse contained within respondents’ narrative accounts. Both the 
ways in which respondents describe and actually accomplish (or fail to 
accomplish) life changes depends heavily on the particular repertoires 
(cognitive, linguistic, behavioral) to which they have access. Thus, actors 
make moves, but they do so within bounded territory, and a specific nexus 
of opportunities and constraints (as women, as highly disadvantaged of- 
fenders, as minorities, as inhabitants of a late-20th-century environment, 
as all of these positions). In this article, we cannot hope to forge links to 
all of the structural and cultural forces that have influenced the character 
of our respondents’ “desistance talk.” However, the quantitative findings 
themselves (and in particular the contrast between our findings and those 
derived from analyses of the Gluecks’ follow-up data) do provide a win- 
dow on basic structural realities that undoubtedly connect to what actors 
include and leave out of their narratives. Our “theory of cognitive trans- 
formation,” then, may have some general utility, to the degree that it 
provides more specificity about mechanisms of change. But we would 
argue that the perspective has a particularly good fit with the life course 
experiences and change efforts of contemporary serious female (and more 
provisionally) male offenders.’ 


7 A number of sociologists (e.g., Elder 1998; Elder et al 1993) have repeatedly directed 
attention to the impact of historical context on basic social processes and the ways in 
which events unfold across the life course Extending this basic notion, an argument 
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DATA AND METHODS 
Sample 


In 1982, we conducted 127 interviews with the entire population of the 
only state-level institution for delinquent girls in Ohio; a comparable 
sample was drawn from the populations of three institutions for males 
(N = 127). This work was originally an adjunct to a larger neighborhood 
study of Toledo youth (N = 942) we completed the same year. Because 
of our specific interest in female delinquency, we were concerned that the 
neighborhood sample might not contain a sufficient number of females 
with significant levels of involvement in delinquent behavior. An analysis 
of self-report data indicated that the female and male respondents in the 
institutional sample were significantly more delinquent not only in com- 
parison to the average neighborhood respondent, but also when compared 
to the most delinquent youth in the neighborhood survey.’ Laub and 
Sampson (2001) recently stressed the importance of studying desistance 
“among those who reach some reasonable threshold of frequent and se- 
rious criminal offending” (p. 12). We agree with this assessment and note 
that our sample selection criterion (time spent in a state-level correctional 
facility) is similar to that used by the Gluecks.® 

In 1995, we attempted to locate and interview all of the respondents 
who had participated in the adolescent interview.’ Given the lack of 
communication over the years between interview waves, the marginal 
and shifting nature of many living arrangements, and a general wariness 
about being contacted by anyone (e.g., some had open warrants for their 
arrest, others were dodging debt collectors, etc.), we were gratified by a 
completion rate of 85% of the first-wave respondents presumed to be alive 
in 1995 (six were known to be deceased). The substantial majority of 
interviews (91%) were face-to-face. Mailed questionnaires were completed 


can be made that sociological theories themselves are more closely tied to particular 
historical circumstances than we generally like to believe. 

* For a more detailed description of the nature and extent of the self-reported offense 
involvement of the original sample of male and female respondents, see Cernkovich, 
Giordano, and Pugh (1985) 

° The first wave of data collection occurred after legislation had been enacted that 
diverted status offenders from the state institutional system; thus all of these young 
women and men were placed in institutions because of violations that were more 
serious than status offenses. 

We began with names and 1982 addresses of the respondents who had originally 
resided in cities and towns throughout the state, along with those of two contact persons 
the young people had provided to us at the end of the first-wave interviews. This 
phase of the project involved extensive phone and street tracking of relatives, previous 
neighbors and friends, and searches of a variety of databases (e.g., Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, the military). In addition, police and adult corrections officials often provided 
helpful leads about individuals who continued to have contacts with law enforcement. 
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by respondents who lived in distant states and by four inmates who were 
imprisoned in distant locations. It was also necessary to obtain permission 
to enter and interview within 25 different prison settings, where a total 
of 44 interviews (12 female, 32 male) took place. Outright refusals were 
low (four), with the majority of the nonresponse due to an inability to 
locate (VY = 29). The final sample of those reinterviewed was 48% white 
(109 females, 101 males) and 37% nonwhite. Of the nonwhites, the ma- 
jority (84%) were African-American. Due to the smal] number in the other 
race category (N = 13), these cases were omitted from the statistical anal- 
yses, but are included in our analysis and presentation of the qualitative 
data. The mean age of the women was slightly older than that of the 
male respondents (29.63 vs. 28.93), and a higher percentage of the women 
were African-American (37.5% vs. 28%). A logistic regression analysis 
(not shown here) comparing those interviewed and not interviewed re- 
vealed no significant differences by race, time-1 delinquency level, age, 
or gender. 


Dependent Variables 


Criminal involvement.—Involvement in crime at time 2 was measured 
by a modified version of Elliot and Ageton’s (1980) self-reported delin- 
quency scale. This scale indexes the respondent’s report of level of in- 
volvement in property and violent crimes, as well as drug and alcohol 
use during the past year. Items were deleted that would have been in- 
appropriate for this adult sample (ie., status offenses), and each offense 
item was also assigned a ratio-score seriousness weight derived from the 
National Survey of Crime Severity (Wolfgang et al. 1985, pp. 46-50), 
ranging from 1.42 for drug use to 25.85 for rape (a = .91). 

Arrest history.—Another traditional index of desistance is arrest history. 
We conducted searches of all the jurisdictions in which respondents were 
known to have resided and also obtained data about incarceration his- 
tories from the Ohio State Department of Rehabilitation and Correction. 
For this dichotomous variable, individuals were considered to be desisters 
(and coded as “0”) if we did not have any information about arrests (other 
than traffic-related) for at least a two-year period prior to the interview.” 


1 We recognize the somewhat arbitrary nature of this cutoff. It is quite possible that 
the absence of arrests represents for some merely a temporary lull, rather than a 
permanent shift to a more conforming status. In addition, the lack of a centralized 
record system in the state made this search process quite cumbersome. In some cases, 
we may have had incomplete information regarding respondents’ movements over the 
13-year interval between data collection periods, and some individuals may have of- 
fended in areas other than where they resided. This would have the effect of under- 
representing to an unknown extent the total amount of criminal involvement of these 
respondents. 
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Because of the various biases that may have influenced the arrest data, 
we will concentrate primarily on the self-report index in the analyses 
below. We briefly describe results of the logistic regressions that used arrest 
status as the dependent variable, and we note the similarity in findings 
across the two types of data. 


Independent Variables 


Although our primary interest in these analyses is in the effect of adult 
social bonding/control variables, consistent with prior work (e.g., Sampson 
and Laub 1993), we also examine the impact of time-1 predictors. We 
patterned these analyses after those of Sampson and Laub and include 
measures of differences in family background, including parents’ socio- 
economic status, family size, attachment to parents, level of supervision, 
and experience of childhood sexual or physical abuse. We also incorporate 
adolescent behavior indices, including first-wave self-reported delin- 
quency, school commitment, and school achievement (as measured by 
grades). (See the appendix for a complete description of these time-1 
predictors). 

The key adult social control variables include a measure of job stability, 
attachment to spouse, and attachment to child(ren). The measure of job 
stability was derived from three questions assessing whether or not the 
respondent was currently employed full-time and indicated a low likeli- 
hood that they would either lose or quit their job within the next two 
years. Respondents were categorized as having high job stability (and 
coded “2”) if they were currently employed full-time and had a low like- 
lihood of quitting/losing the job. A middle category (coded as “1”) consisted 
of individuals who were employed full-time but thought that they might 
either lose their position or quit within the next two years. Respondents 
who did not have full-time employment or were not currently employed 
were categorized as having low job stability and coded “0.” Attachment 
to spouse/partners was assessed with a five-item scale that included a mix 
of positively and negatively worded items regarding the nature of the 
respondent’s relationship with spouse or partner: (1) I’m closer to my 
spouse/partner than most people are to theirs; (2) He/she gives me the 
right amount of affection; (3) He/she seems to wish I were a different type 
of person; (4) He/she sometimes puts me down in front of other people; 
and (5) He sometimes won’t listen to me or my opinions. Alpha reliability 
for this scale is 0.74. Attachment to child(ren) was a likert item that dsked 
how much respondents agreed or disagreed with the following statement: 
“I’m closer to my kid(s) than a lot of people my age are to theirs.” Answers 
range from “0” to “5,” with respondents who did not have children coded 
as “0” and a high score indicating a high level of attachment. 
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Eliciting and Analyzing the Qualitative Data 

We elicited open-ended life history narratives from 97 women and 83 men 
in the sample. The narratives consist of tape-recorded interviews con- 
ducted immediately following the completed structured protocol during 
the second wave.” These and accompanying interviewer observations 
were subsequently transcribed verbatim. 

Starting with a set of broad questions, the interviewers elicited detailed 
retrospective histories that included information, stories, and vignettes 
relating to the childhood, adolescent, and adult years of the respondents. 
Although necessarily varying in wider content, all were asked a direct 
question about the extent of their current involvement in criminal be- 
havior. “Would you say that the overall amount that you do things that 
could get you in trouble with the law is about the same, more, or less 
than when you were interviewed back in 1982?” This was followed up 
with: “Why do you think that is?” The respondent’s own behavior in 
adolescence (at time 1) was the primary reference point for assessing 
progress in desisting from crime, however, the interviews produced other 
useful comparisons as well. These included reflections on and comparisons 
to the behavior of the respondents’ own parents and siblings, partners, 
neighborhood acquaintances, and current friends. Statements about re- 
spondents’ friends from their adolescent years were especially helpful for 
comparison purposes.” 


2 Potter and Wetherell (1987) note that the process of eliciting a detailed life story can 
be considered a kind of “craft skill,” and we came to rely heavily on a small group of 
individuals who excelled at this type of interviewing. The basic structure of the open- 
ended portion of the interviews was pretested with nine adult women and men we 
interviewed in connection with a related follow-up study of nelghborhood youth (see, 
e.g, Cernkovich, Giordano, and Rudolph 2000), including three women from that 
sample who were incarcerated. 

D At the time of the adolescent interviews, we had recorded the first names, nicknames, 
or initials of each of the friends they “hung around with,” and our initial open-ended 
question referenced these individuals. Specifically, they were asked whether they still 
were friends with them and if they knew how they were doing. This proved a useful 
strategy because it was a way of verifying for the respondents that we had indeed 
interviewed them previously (most had forgotten this), and it was a relatively non- 
threatening warm-up to the interview. Moreover, the way in which the respondents 
depicted the subsequent lives of their friends in adolescence was helpful in interpreting 
claims about the degree of reform or respectability that characterized their own lives. 
Below is an example (Note that we have numbered the respondents included in this 
article consecutively. In addition, as respondents are initially introduced into our dis- 
cussion, we include basic demographic, marital, and employment data about them. 
This should allow the reader to gauge the number of different “voices” reflected in the 
discussion of these narratives, and it will at least in some measure, situate their 
responses). 

Respondeni 1.—*I have chosen to grow up, keep a job, keep a home, stay out of 
trouble, given up the drugs and alcohol, and raise my son; and the rest of them are 
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Since the study as originally designed had a strong social network 
emphasis, other broad follow-up questions often focused on significant 
others, either as sources of positive or negative influence. These included 
references to spouse or romantic partner, family of origin, peers, and 
children. Thus, it is not surprising that the narratives contain may ref- 
erences to these social domains. However, we developed new conceptual 
categories from themes respondents brought up without any degree of 
prompting by interviewers (e.g., statements indicating radical religious 
transformations). Moreover, our focus on agency and cognition emerged 
gradually and almost entirely from our exposure to these qualitative data. 
This is an important consideration. Since we had no prior theoretical 
interest in these issues; did not include any questions that related to cog- 
nitions, identity, or agency in our protocol; and had not trained inter- 
viewers to elicit this type of content, we are comfortable that our theo- 
retical emphases here reflect the data well.“ 

In outlining a general set of observations about desistance processes, 
we focus primarily on the narratives of the women rather than the men. 
Given the lack of longitudinal data on female offenders, this emphasis 
seems appropriate. Our comparisons of the narratives across gender did 
point to significant areas of overlap, and we have included some quotes 
from male respondents as a way of suggesting that the process described 
also appeared to have some relevance for understanding male offenders’ 
change efforts. But while we thus describe a general set of observations 
about mechanisms involved in desistance, throughout the course of this 


still, you know, floating around, drinking, losing homes, not working” (28-yearold 
white female, never married, employed fulltime, $14,700 a year). 

“ Another issue relates to the correspondence between the respondents’ narrated rep- 
resentations and emphases and some externally verifiable reality. Scholars with interests 
in the narrative often bracket off concerns about external validity and emphasize that 
all stories involve some degree of selectivity and shaping (Neisser 1994). This research 
tradition has been helpful in orienting us to the importance of narrative materials as 
worthy objects of inquiry in their own right (e.g., Derrida’s influential declaration that 
“there is nothing outside the text” [1976, p. 158). We have thus found it very useful 
to focus on respondents’ discourse, but do recognize the distinction between “change 
talk” and behavioral change itself. While focusing primarily on the texts, we never 
completely abandoned our concern with events beyond the story lme. For example, a 
story of change delivered from the basement of a crackhouse or a lawyer’s cubicle in 
prison will necessarily be read differently than one produced by a respondent who has 
recently come home from work. In addition, many ordinary citizens, family members, 
and parole boards have a keen interest in whether respondents’ notions about change 
will stand the test of time. Thus the level of correspondence between respondents’ 
stories about the changes they had made and external measures of desistance (e g., 
police records) continued to be one, but not the only, area of interest as we worked 
with these materials. Similarly, while respondents create their own “variance ex- 
plained,” regarding the relative importance of certain catalysts for change, we recognize 
that this too bears an imperfect relationship to externally verifiable events. 
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longitudinal study, we have undoubtedly focused more of our interest/ 
attention on the lives of the women respondents. Therefore, we are most 
confident that our theory “works” as an explanation of the change efforts 
of serious female offenders and remain more cautious about applicability 
to males. 

Within our discussion, we also point to specific areas where future 
research (using larger, more heterogeneous samples) may bring to light 
more clear-cut gender differences. For example, while the various hooks 
for change we outline can be found in both male and female narratives, 
we observed some gender differences in their frequency and apparent 
prominence. Independent raters evaluated and coded each narrative as 
to the dominance of particular hooks for change contained within them, 
and we offer the results of these counts (by gender) as modest leads in 
this regard.“ Perhaps more important for future theory-building, we de- 
scribe instances in which the use of even an identical discourse can link 
to distinctive (that is gendered) meanings and foster different life course 
consequences. We indicate how some social dynamics that in the abstract 
can be said to have general applicability, in everyday practical terms tend 
to influence male and female offenders differently. We develop this idea 
in our discussion of marriage as a hook for change, where we find the 
most compelling evidence of gendered processes. 


FINDINGS: QUANTITATIVE DATA 


Table 1 presents the results of a series of analyses in which adult self- 
reported criminal involvement was sequentially regressed on the demo- 
graphic variables (model 1), the adolescent family variables (model 2), the 
adolescent behavior indices (model 3), and the adult social control vari- 
ables (model 4). A final model (not shown) included interaction terms in 
order to determine whether the adult social control variables have a dif- 


4 Three raters examined self-report, arrest, and narrative data and classified individ- 
uals as either desisters, individuals making progress, or persisters. Using the first two 
categories of respondent narratives, raters then attempted to extract from the life history 
account the respondent’s view of the most important catalyst for changes they had 
made. Typically, a variety of influences were discussed, but statements such as but 
most of all ıt was... or other descriptors were used to identify prominence. The raters 
initially assigned prominence to the same hook for change in 84% of the cases, and 
subsequently reconciled discrepancies through additional study and discussion of the 
case. In some cases, individuals were placed in more than one category, where a most 
prominent hook could not be determined. These percentage data should be viewed 
with caution and are presented to give the reader a very basic sense of the weight of 
the factors within the women and men’s narratives. 
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TABLE 1 
ADULT SELF-REPORT OF CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT REGRESSED ON ADOLESCENT AND 
ADULT VARIABLES 


ADULT CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT 


1 2 3 4 5 

Sociodemographic variables 

ABE raise 228 E E — 04 —.04 —.04 — 03 —.002 

Gender (female = 1) ...... —.18™ —20** —.18* —.18* —.61 

Race (African-American = 1) ..... 31 296" 32"** 30" 41-** 
Family background: 

Parents’ socioeconomic status —.001 o5 05 08 

Family sire 2.0.00... cece eeeeeeeeees 11 10 11 09 

Physical abuse .......... . 20... 08 06 07 05 

Sexual abuse . 2.2.0.2... ccc cece eee .05 03 O03 04 

Parental supervision ......... ...... — 02 —.01 004 0003 

Attachment to family ... — 04 —.05 —.04 —.06 
Adolescent attitudes and behavior. 

Self-reported delinquency .. 17" 17* is** 

Attachment to school... . 06 06 08 

School achievement (grades) ....... —.02 — 02 —.04 
Adult social bonds: 

Job stability .. — 07 —.17 

Attachment to children — 1i — 04 

Attachment to spouse ............ —.05 — 21 
Gender x race ..... a.. s esrereree —.14 
Gender x job stability ........ 0 0... 16 
Gender x attachment to children —.14 
Gender x attachment to spouse ..... 51 
FF E E EEEE A EET 8.93" 3614+ 3260k 2.04e" 274+ 


IR? E E EE Gude: S Al .11 .12 13 .14 
Nore. — Standardized regression coeffictents are presented N = 197. 


ferential impact based on respondent gender or race or for particular race/ 
gender subgroups (e.g., African-American women). 

Table 1 indicates that minority status is associated with higher levels 
of adult self-reported involvement in criminal activity. This finding is of 
substantive interest, given that previous follow-up studies of delinquents 
have focused primarily on white respondents. Model 1 shows that gender 
is also a significant predictor—men self-report more criminal involvement 
at the time of the adult follow-up. The findings described in model 2 are 
consistent with previous research; family differences measured at time 1 
are not significant predictors of adult self-reports of criminal activity. 
Similarly, as shown in model 3, delinquency is the only behavioral index 
that is significantly related to adult level of criminal involvement. Model 
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4 presents the results of the regression of criminal involvement on the 
adult social control variables and documents that the effects of the bond- 
ing measures are all in the direction predicted by Sampson and Laub’s 
theory of informal social control. However, neither the job stability var- 
iable nor two measures of attachment (to spouse, to children) achieve 
significance as predictors of adult levels of self-reported criminality. 

A final model (not shown) included the interaction of the adult social 
control variables by respondent gender (gender x job stability, gender 
x attachment to spouse, gender x attachment to children) as well as a 
race x gender interaction term. These coefficients are not significant and 
do not contribute to the fit of the model. The lack of a significant race 
by gender interaction suggests that any effect of race on the likelihood of 
desistance is not conditional on respondent gender. The other results in- 
dicate that the effects of the social control variables appeared to be sim- 
ilarly limited for women as well as men. We also examined the interactions 
of race and the various control measures (race x job stability, race x 
attachment to spouse, race x attachment to children), and these coeffi- 
cients are not statistically significant. Finally, three-way interactions were 
introduced and provided a test for differential effects of social control 
(race x gender x each of the bonding measures) for specific subgroups. 
The three-way interactions did not achieve statistical significance. 

We next turned to our arrest data and estimated similar models. The 
results (not shown) are strikingly similar. The adult social control variables 
were again consistently in the direction predicted by Sampson and Laub’s 
control theory but did not emerge as statistically significant predictors of 
the odds of desisting when this was defined as the absence of recent official 
arrests. Also generally consistent with table 1, race/ethnicity and time-1 
adolescent delinquency level were significant predictors. Furthermore, the 
interaction terms indicate no gender or race differences in the effects of 
the adult social control variables on the likelihood of recent arrests, and 
the three-way interactions were not significant. Overall, then, we conclude 
from this analysis that subjective measures of attachment to a spouse/ 
partner and job stability are not strong predictors of desistance within 
the context of this contemporary sample of serious adolescent female and 
male offenders. 

How do we explain this pattern of results? First, our sample size is 
modest, and thus statistical power is an important consideration.’* In 


4 One reviewer noted that in a model with 10 other predictors and only 197 cases, it 
is not surprising that these coefficients are not significant. We also included these two 
variables in a model that contained only the three demographic controls, and these 
coefficients were similarly not significant. However, we are in agreement with the 
reviewer’s basic point that it is more appropriate, given the constraints of sample size, 
to focus on the magnitude of effects rather than their statistical significance. 
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addition, our attachment and job stability measures are undoubtedly more 
limited than the composite assessments used in the Gluecks’ (1968) study 
and Sampson and Laub’s (1993) analyses. However, we do not believe 
that these results are entirely an artifact of our measurement approach." 
Our use of subjective measures of adult bonds is consistent with the basic 
tenets of a social control perspective, but we would suggest that this has 
the effect of obscuring some fundamental differences between our of- 
fenders’ life circumstances and those described in previous studies (see 
especially Farrington and West 1995; Laub, Nagin, and Sampson 1998; 
Sampson and Laub 1993). As mentioned above, Sampson and Laub ar- 
gued that it is not marriage or a job per se but the quality of these 
experiences that is associated with desistance from crime. However, 66% 
of the men in the Gluecks’ (1968) sample were in fact married by the age 
31 follow-up period as contrasted with only 27% of the women and 24% 
of the men in the present sample. Although we cannot directly examine 
cohort effects, temporal changes in the likelihood, stability, and meaning 
of marriage may be an important subtext of our table 1 findings. Recent 
decades have witnessed a significant postponement of marriage coupled 
with higher rates of divorce and remarriage (Cherlin 1992). The much 
higher prevalence of cohabitation and greater instability of cohabiting 
unions may also be involved (Booth, Crouter, and Shanahan 1999; Seltzer 
2000; White 1999). And as researchers such as Edin (2000) have pointed 
out, these demographic and social trends tend to disproportionately in- 
fluence lower-status and minority individuals. 

Changes have also occurred in the nature and availability of jobs for 
those with low levels of education and few technical skills (Laub and 
Sampson 2001; Wilson 1996). A majority of respondents in our sample 
resided in households with total incomes below the 1995 poverty line 
($14,000 for a family of four), and most of those employed earn “under 
the table” wages. The solid manufacturing jobs that may have been as- 
sociated with desistance for the men composing the Gluecks’ sample are 
not generally part of the economic landscape these respondents have 
inhabited. 

It is also important to consider that the bonding and social control 
potential of marriage and a stable job are likely maximized when these 
occur together as a relatively complete “respectability package.” While it 
appears that a large percentage of the Gluecks’ respondents were both 
married and held a full-time job, the data shown in table 2 document the 


*” We also recalculated the regression using two other measures of mantal attachment, 
including an overall index of marital satisfaction and a single-item indicator of marital 
happiness, and the results do not differ 

= Of the sample, 92% report prior or current cohabitation experience. 
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various combinations of marital and employment circumstances of the 
respondents in our sample. Only 16.2% of the total sample are both mar- 
ried and employed full-time (the first two rows of table 2), and chi-square 
tests indicate that some types of respondents are less likely than others 
to have access to the basic elements of this traditional package. For ex- 
ample, while a majority of the white male respondents do not have the 
total package, they are significantly more likely as a group to be in this 
category than are their African-American male or female counterparts. 
Conversely, African-American women are significantly more likely than 
those composing other race/gender subgroups to have no elements of the 
package. We also examined the extent to which women in the sample 
had accessed what might be called the traditional gendered respectability 
package (namely, the situation in which a woman is married and her 
husband is employed full-time). This accounted for an additional 11% of 
the white female respondents but a relatively small percentage of African- 
American women (5%). 

When we start with these basic building blocks of social capital and 
add consideration of the quality of one’s marriage and employment cir- 
cumstances, the resulting portrait is even more discouraging. Thus we 
also calculated and include in table 2 the percentage of respondents in 
the sample who reported an average (mean) or above-average level of 
marital happiness and a stable job earning wages above the 1995 family 
of four poverty line (we label this the “high-quality” complete package). 
Only 8% of the total sample can be characterized as having such a “high- 
quality” respectability package, and as table 2 indicates, only 3% of the 
African-American women and no African-American male respondents 
were so situated at the time of the adult follow-up. 

It is, however, also important to note the distribution of desisters within 
each marital/employment subgroup. Although respondents with the com- 
plete or high-quality package constitute relatively small subgroups within 
this sample, such individuals are in general more likely than others to be 
classified as desisters (see the figures in parentheses in table 2).’® In ad- 


"For this descriptive table, we relied on the three rater judgments to assess the 
percentage in each category who could be considered desisters. These focused on arrest 
data first (the lack of recent arrests), but the respondent was not classified as a desister 
if self-reports indicated more than minor criminal activity in the past year. We achieved 
a relatively high rate of initial ınter-rater reliability (82%), and found that many of 
the discrepancies in classification were due to one rater’s tougher stance toward oc- 
casional marijuana use. We relaxed the no-marijuana standard, and where discrep- 
ancies remained, we classified the case based on two raters’ agreement. These per- 
centage data, like the classification of various hooks for change, were thus derived 
from a somewhat subjective process and should be interpreted with caution. Never- 
theless, we believe that this strategy offers a more accurate picture than that provided 
by the arrest data alone. 
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dition, the respondents with no elements of the package are generally 
most likely to have been classified as persistent in their offending. These 
distributions can thus be seen as providing support for the basic tenets 
of Sampson and Laub’s theory of informal social control, but they help 
to clarify the pattern of negative results reported in table 1. (Recall that 
those analyses focused only on subjective measures of attachment and 
did not consider the joint effects of a traditional marriage accompanied 
by a stable job.) As a final step in our analyses of the quantitative data, 
then, we recalculated the table 1 regressions using access to the traditional 
respectability package as our measure of adult social bonding.” The con- 
trast group consisted of those with either partial or no access. This analysis 
(see table 3) documents that net of the other variables in the model, access 
to the complete package was associated with lower self-reported criminal 
involvement (see table 3). However, we also note that the package variable 
added only a small increment to the explained variance (1%).”’ 

We conclude that the traditional respectability package appears to have 
had a beneficial effect for a subset of our respondents, but we also observe 
considerably more variability in adult offending than is accounted for by 
this marital-employment variable. With these results as a kind of struc- 
tural backdrop, we now turn to the life history accounts. The narratives 
reflect the social realities sketched out in table 2 but provide a different 
window on desistance processes. We wish to emphasize how cognitive 
shifts and associated agentic moves also add to our understanding of 
mechanisms associated with life changes, and we theorize that these may 
be especially important to take into consideration when traditional sources 
of social capital and social control are in relatively short supply. 


FINDINGS: QUALITATIVE DATA 


The regression procedure, while dedicated to an exploration of variability, 
is rather limited in its ability to convey the range of adult life circum- 
stances we actually encountered in the process of completing the follow- 
up. However, even a cursory examination of the shorthand titles assigned 
by project staff to each narrative account gives a good indication of the 
range contained within the sample: “two manslaughters,” “drink-drift- 
hit,” “drugs, violence, crime,” “unhappy, booze, poor,” “heroin and prison,” 


= Due to the small numbers in the various subcategories, for this analysis, we combined 
the first two groups. That is, the complete package consisted of all of those respondents 
who were married and employed fulltime, or, if female, were married to a husband 
who was employed full-time. 

” The logistic regression using recent arrests as the dependent variable produced sim- 
ilar results. 
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TABLE 3 
ADULT SELF-REPORT OF CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT REGRESSED ON ADOLESCENT AND 
ADULT VARIABLES 





AGES A ssidieds! ath tees — 04 —.04 —.04 — 04 -.03 

Gender (female = 1) ....... —.18** —.20™ —.18* 17" —.14 

Race (African-American = 1) 31 2960" 320 296" 42% 
Family background: 

Parents’ socioeconomic status — 001 05 03 -4 

Family size ......... 00. 2 aa 11 10 11 09 

Physical abuse ................... 08 06 05 04 

Sexual abuse ... .. 05 3 -03 04 

Parental supervision .............. —.02 —.01 —.01 —.01 

Attachment to family . ..... .... — 04 —05 — 04 —.05 
Adolescent attitudes and behavior: 

Self-reported delinquency ... .... 17" .15* 18* 

Attachment to school 06 06 06 

School achievement (grades) —.02 —.01 —.01 
Adult social bonds: 

Complete package ................ —15* —.10 
Gender by race ..............0000.0.- —.11 
Gender by complete package 04 
Race by complete package ......... —.20 
Gender by race by complete 

package ... l.. uee o eee .05 
F hanere a aiae ae 8.93% 361k 3260+} 342} 2 9]*»+ 
MRE ETT E A ll 1 12 14 14 

NoTrE —Standardized regression coefficients are presented. N = 197. 

*P<os. 

= P< 01. 

= P< 001. 


“struggling with alcohol,” “terrible life,” and “prison, killed partner” coexist 
with respondents labeled “very successful escape,” “optimistic with plans,” 
“Jesus saves,” and “traditional success.” Many other respondents occupy 
a middle territory, as suggested by the following titles: “minor trouble,” ` 
“just hanging on,” “rulebreaker but stable,” “pretty clean but drugs,” and 
“shaky future.” Titles that refer to male respondents present a similar 
picture and (consistent with the regression results) an even higher level 
of seriousness/chronicity within the persister category: “three time loser- 
crack,” “prison eighth time,” and “criminal life style” provide a strong 
contrast to “clean family man,” “financial success,” and “doing well.” Many 
men also appeared to take up a middle ground, including “pothead,” “job 
but drugs,” and “successful alcoholic.” 

Although our focus here is on this range of variability, the narratives 
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also reveal central tendencies that constitute an important background to 
our discussion. In short, an adequate understanding of respondents’ 
change efforts requires at least some orientation to the qualities/charac- 
teristics of the lives that must be redirected. Three key elements are (1) 
the extensive drug involvement of many respondents (a particularly un- 
fortunate feature of the timing of their lives [Elder 1998] includes, for 
many, exposure to crack cocaine in addition to other drugs), (2) back- 
grounds that include parental and other family members’ criminality and 
alcohol and drug use, and, undoubtedly related to the above, (3) social 
milieux characterized by extreme poverty and social marginality.” The 
data described in table 2 are generally indicative of the respondents’ lack 
of access to traditional markers of respectability; however, the following 
interviewer’s description of one respondent’s housing circumstances 
makes more concrete the kinds of contexts within which many of the 
respondents’ change attempts have taken place: 


Quite a neighborhood. Right in the heart of the downtown, right in the 
heart of abandoned buildings. Not a single other building with a doorway 
on it, or any windows. The homeless shelter and the Catholic Mission on 
the end of her street, those were the only buildings that seemed to have 
any, even hope for any residents in them. All of them had smashed win- 
dows—no doors. 

Her apartment was quite nice, it was very quiet inside, and clean 
walls. Was pretty much a complete contrast to the neighborhood, which 
was just deplorable . . . just ah . . . next to unlivable I would say. It seemed 
alive with criminal activity. I was glad it was [a] morning interview, around 
ten o’clock. 

This respondent had just come out of jail; she was in jail in August. 
She’s, this is the first time in her life where she has been with her children 
. . . where she’s ever had custody of them. Which was... pretty amazing. 
So the respondent is doing well right now. She says she’s stayed away from 
drugs. Just to see the calmness she had in her house and it was just such 
a contradiction to see this significantly happy family and her caring for her 
child when the conditions that surround the house were just chaotic and 
just unimaginable. All the buildings were just destroyed—incredible 
squalor—and her house wasn’t at all like that, There was television and a 
couch and a chair and stuff and a kitchen table. And it was just quite 
amaring the contrast there. 


We will first examine in some detail the narrative accounts of three 
women, and then we will focus our attention on the “stories of change” 
of a larger number of the respondents. Analysis of a complete case or life 


Indeed, the unfortunate aggregate picture (Le., most in the sample are not married, 
very few have adequate employment, and many persist in their offending) can itself 
be seen as offering support for Sampson and Laub’s basic contentions (see also Gior- 
dano, Cernkovich, and Lowery 2001). 
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history is useful because we can consider how various characteristics 
combine at the level of the person (an advantage over traditional variable- 
centered techniques). The complete narrative also has the advantage, rel- 
ative to standard modeling procedures, of providing a nuanced sense of 
timing and sequencing across the life course (Morse 1994). In turn, a focus 
on the sections of the narrative that deal directly with desistance allows 
us to reach across a larger number of cases, as well as to observe re- 
spondents’ own use of language as they describe the life changes they 
have made. We assume an intimate relationship between language and 
cognition (Mead 1934); thus the ways in which respondents talk about 
life changes accesses and foregrounds cognitive processes. And, as em- 
phasized above, we wish to highlight the degree to which cognitive and 
linguistic processes themselves play an important role in behavioral 
change.” 


Linking Structure and Agency: Three Women 


We have chosen cases below that can be conceptualized as representing 
different positions on a continuum of advantage and disadvantage (ie., 
they reflect various levels of access to valued social, cultural, and economic 
capital). We will use these cases to position structurally the reach and 
limitations of “a theory of cognitive transformation” and that of a control 
approach as well. We assert that the role of cognitive transformations will 
vary (across individuals, across eras, depending on the type of sample) 
and that mechanisms highlighted in control theory have a similarly con- 
tingent quality. 

Angie is an atypical respondent in multiple respects. Nevertheless, her 


P In emphasizing the language and content found within such stories, a word about 
them as “cultural products” is in order. We assumed that these respondents’ narrations 
necessarily draw on the type of material that is structurally and culturally available. 
In addition, while it is conventional to argue that the open-ended format allows re- 
spondents to “tell their own stories,” we recognire that the mode of discourse they do 
adapt reflects prior participation in a specific set of institutional and informal expe- 
riences (Davies 1991). Thus when a respondent tells the interviewer that she is “a 
thousand percent happier because of Jesus .. it’s just like a day at a time with Him,” 
she has drawn on her involvement within religious and treatment settings This is 
consistent with Bakhtin’s notion that language has creative and dynamic properties, 
but also engages meanings created prior to a particular local use: “Words have the 
‘taste’ of a profession, a genre, a tendency, a party, a particular work, a particular 
person, a generation, an age group, the day and hour” (Bakhtin 1981, p. 293). Even 
where the referent is the less formal world of intimate social networks, then, a re- 
spondent’s descriptions of effects and influences (e.g., conceptions of motherhood or 
romantic relationships) will necessanly draw from a delimited perceptual world that 
connects to her social locations (Bourdieu 1977). 
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outlier status is useful as an ideal type or anchor for the advantaged end 
of the continuum. 


Angie: “Great Success” 


The interviewer described this 31-year-old white female as having a great 
personality and social skills and also noted that she is “very, very beautiful” 
and “very intelligent and personable.” Comparing her life to that of the 
friends she listed during the 1982 interview, Angie sees herself as doing 
much better “because I’m more settled down I always knew where I 
wanted to be and I’m basically there.” 

Angie initially got into trouble in high school for fighting and, later, for 
selling drugs (this included a lucrative business selling LSD). “My mon, 
she like drank and smoked dope and she had no idea that I was selling 
drugs. My teachers and everybody liked me in school. I was well liked, 
well mannered, I didn’t cause trouble in school . . . and they knew I could 
make good grades... and they were just trying to help me.” She described 
herself as very popular, and a leader, in prison: “All the girls really looked 
up to me. I helped them out a lot. . . . I was made president of the cottage 
. . . the superintendent of the place had tears in his eyes when I left.” 
However, she also indicated that “going there [to prison] is not what 
changed my attitude. Mostly my family did, and J decided that that wasn’t 
the road I wanted to go down.” After her incarceration, Angie returned 
to high school where she got straight As and eventually graduated. 

Angie is currently employed as an office manager earning $35,000 a 
year. She has been married twice (she describes her first husband as “a 
selfish man ... he would steal the grocery money out of my purse and 
run out and buy parts for his motorcycle”). Her current husband, a former 
police officer, is president of his own contracting company (inherited from 
his mother) and makes $96,000 per year. She reports that her husband 
“has a big influence on me, cause I’d hate to get into any trouble, and 
you know he’s a very straight and narrow type guy.” Angie states that 
she is happy now, “because I know where I’m going, I know what I’m 
doing. I’m raising my kids [her own two; she also has stepchildren] . . . 
hell one of them might be the next United States president.” 

This narrative includes evidence of parental deviance (a clear risk fac- 
tor—a deficit). Both the interviewer’s description and Angie’s own com- 
ments, however, also detail an array of personal and social resources that 
likely facilitated her eventual reform. She was intelligent, attractive, and 
possessed the type of social skills that pleased institutional gatekeepers 
(the superintendent of the juvenile institution, her teachers) and contem- 
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poraries alike (“all the girls looked up to me”).™ In addition, while Angie’s 
family circumstances may have initially contributed to her delinquency 
involvement, her parents were nevertheless able to step in and provide 
a high level of social support during and after her institutionalization (as 
she put it, “they threw all their weight behind me’). 

This case reveals subtle selection processes that are not evident from 
the results shown in table 1 (where, aside from level of adolescent delin- 
quency, time 1 predictor variables were not significantly related to level 
of reported adult criminality). However, when we are able to view these 
variables as a cluster of personal and social resources, it is easier to discern 
Angie’s clear advantages. Individuals with such resources should be less 
likely than others to veer off the traditional path of conformity to begin 
with, but if they do, it should also be much easier for them, compared to 
their less-advantaged counterparts, to make a course correction (Hagan 
1991). 

While the case does offer support for selection effects, it illustrates 
nonetheless that adult life course events are also very important. This 
respondent describes her marriage and its impact (T’d hate to get into 
any trouble”) in a way that is entirely consistent with basic tenets of 
Sampson and Laub’s (1993) theory of informal social control. A good 
marriage, good jobs (her own, and that of her husband), and children 
have undoubtedly added considerably to Angie’s investment portfolio. In 
this case, then, we would assign only a small part—a supporting role—for 
cognitive transformations and accompanying agentic moves, mechanisms 
which are, however, in evidence. Angie indicates that such a cognitive 
transformation occurred (I decided that that wasn’t the road I wanted 
to go down”), and her subsequent successful return to school can be con- 
sidered an agentic move that connects directly to that decision-making 
process. Further, while Angie is included in table 3 as one who is married 
with a full-time job, these events cannot be considered pivotal (a turning 
point), because she had made significant improvements to her life well 


H” We assessed the influence of attractiveness across the sample as a whole, by including 
interviewer ratings of attractiveness (available at both time 1 and time 2 interviews) 
in the regression analyses described above. The attractiveness variable was not sig- 
nificant, and interactions with gender were also not significant, While attractiveness 
can be considered a gendered form of social capital, there appeared to be many coun- 
tervailing influences within the data For example, the following excerpt from another 
respondent’s life story: “they just like picking fights, if you look better than them or 
whatever, which I mean, I ain’t got the prettiest face in the world but I have a nice 
ass body okay?” [Interviewer comments, “You have a nice face too but go ahead.”] “If 
I put on something and they don’t like it you know, God! All hell breaks loose” (Le., 
fights are Hkely to ensue), The attractiveness variable in Angie’s case was thus Hkely 
important as it combined with other valuable resources such as education, social skills, 
and the Hke. 
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before accessing these elements of the traditional respectability package. 
Nevertheless, considered within the context of her array of initial advan- 
tages, and their connection to key adult transition markers, our knowledge 
of her cognitive transformation, while enlightening, remains, on balance, 
of modest importance. 

Now let us turn to a case that can be seen as occupying a middle zone, 
conceptually, on this hypothetical structural advantage-disadvantage con- 
tinuum. Stacy, a 31-year-old white female, was initially contacted while 
in prison. She refused to be interviewed there, however, fearing that the 
interview would somehow jeopardize her upcoming release. Subsequently, 
she developed a correspondence with the first author and eventually con- 
sented to be interviewed after being granted parole. The author inter- 
viewed Stacy at her mother’s home in the southern part of the state, 
where she was living with her six-year-old son. 


Stacy: “Lots of Prison” 


This respondent had accumulated an extensive arrest history, for offenses 
ranging from burglary and theft to assault and drug use charges, and had 
served three separate terms in the state’s adult prison for women (eight 
years, which at that point constituted the bulk.of Stacy’s adult life). 
Stacy’s mother’s home, while located in a somewhat marginal neigh- 
borhood (e.g., factory across the street), was a sturdy and immaculate 
two-story. Stacy had recently constructed an elaborate Halloween tableau 
all across the front porch of the house and appeared extremely pleased 
to be reunited with her son. This respondent was likeable and had a good 
sense of humor. She had not, however, accumulated either of the elements 
of the traditional respectability package. As a self-identified lesbian, Stacy 
appeared unlikely to benefit from a traditional good marriage effect. Aside 
from a general societal tendency to marginalize nontraditional family 
arrangements, Stacy’s mother’s disapproval may further inhibit the de- 
velopment of a stable intimate relationship. “I’ll probably always live 
with my mom; we’re just close. My mother’s a Christian now, so like, if 
I was to become involved [romantically] I’ll take it outside of here [her 
mother’s home].” In addition, while Stacy expressed pride about her ex- 
pertise and experience as a plumber, virtually all of this experience had 
been accumulated in prison. In spite of several attempts, she had been 
unable to make any inroads into the plumber’s union in her area. Nev- 
ertheless, Stacy remained optimistic, indicating that other skills (roofing, 
home remodeling) should enable her to land a job in the near future. 
Stacy’s family background (both nuclear and extended) was charac- 
terized by extensive drug use and criminality: “There was always drug 
abuse in my family. My father was a junkie. ... He had been to a prison 
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several times.” Stacy’s mother was also well known to the local police 
(most of her arrests were alcohol related; however, during the adolescent 
interview, Stacy insisted on listing her mother’s occupation as “profes- 
sional shoplifter”). “I’ve always been raised by my grandmother, and my 
mother and my aunt, we all lived together. And, when I was 13 my 
grandmother had a stroke. And that’s where I started going bad... my 
grandma was everything and she was a good Christian woman and when 
she took sick, I didn’t know how to deal—I couldn’t cope.” Stacy started 
smoking pot at about age 10 or 11. In addition, she began to develop a 
reputation as “tough” and a fighter: “I had the reputation that I was real 
mean in school, where, the white people had to really be tough.” Stacy 
eventually was sent to an alternative school “where the bad kids went, 
nothing but a dope—all the bad kids—dopefest . . . from all over the city. 
But at lunch time there was an abandoned house . . . so we all would 
run in there and get high. And I would stay so blitzed out in the school 
I would just lay with my head on the desk.” 

Many of Stacy’s problems with the legal system revolved around drugs 
and alcohol and assaultive behaviors: “I come out of the bar and they’d 
[police] be like ‘hey Stacy how’s it going’ I’d just be, ‘ah shut up and 
kiss my ass,’ and pretty soon I’d go to jail every time. I’d be just so 
zonked out I wouldn’t even remember until I woke up.” Even in prison, 
she continued to evoke this tough persona: “I was always taught, just 
take the biggest one [inmate] out and the rest of them will leave you 
alone.” 

Although she had thus accumulated an extensive criminal and incar- 
ceration history, was unemployed, and had no spouse or other stable 
intimate partner, during the interview Stacy articulated a detailed account 
of changes in her life that can only be described as cognitive in nature: 


I’m through. You know. I’m really, really, really tired of that life. I don’t 
want it no more man. I laid it down. You know. I had to go to a group 
Thursday night. My parole officer—its a parole education group—and when 
I walked in, it’s an old ex-cop that runs it, and he’s telling the guy that’s 
facilitatin’ this new group I’m in, he’s telling him, he’s introducing me, 
and he leans over and whispers to him, he said “tell you one thing. Don’t 
ever try to fight her cause she’ll whip your ass.” You know and I said “man 
I said I outlived that life.” I said “I’m through with it” and we talked for 
a minute, and he’s Hke “Stacy you’ve really grown up you know.” Just 
things are different. You know the last time I was on parole I worked two 
jobs, and I was doing really good but I would go to bars, right. I hadn’t 
fully gave up the ghost. I was still trying to live both worlds. I told my 
mom the other day I said all my life I’ve had this reputation but [now] I’m 
gonna use it to my advantage you know. Because like people that come 
around, like I was telling you the one girl in my family that’s still actively 
using [drugs], I was able to use it [leans in a mock menacing manner toward 
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the author and yells] “GET OUT!!!” Before I was trying to do all the right 
things and my actions were doing good things but I still tried to live both 
worlds. I mean this last time I went back [to prison] you don’t know what 


an awakening that was, because nothing happened [she felt that her parole 
violation was trivial] and I spent three years of my life, day for day and 
three years. 


Stacy contrasted this last prison experience with the previous two pe- 
riods of incarceration: “I mean everything’s different when you got a kid 
involved.” 

The disadvantages here are considerable, including those that were 
inherited (parental drug and alcohol abuse/criminality, father absence due 
to incarceration) and that accumulated within Stacy’s own life (high school 
dropout, reputation as a troublemaker, drug involvement, and many years 
of institutionalization). In addition, her nontraditional sexual orientation 
will affect her entry into marriage and may negatively influence employ- 
ment opportunities as well. Nevertheless, Stacy has some job skills and 
experience (e.g., roofing) and has been able to find work in the past. In 
addition, she has the stability her mother’s residence provides (‘she pays 
the bills”) and can benefit from her mother’s apparent reform (“she’s a 
Christian now”). Thus, access to some rules and resources (Giddens 1984) 
positions Stacy to benefit from the cognitive transformation she describes 
in considerable detail  . 

In contrast, Nicole, our third case, appears to be almost fully encap- 
sulated in a deviant world, and thus she anchors the highly disadvantaged 
end of the continuum. 


Nicole: “Rock Bottom Homeless” 


We located Nicole, a 29-year-old African-American female, living in a 
shelter for battered women in Akron, Ohio, after a search of approximately 
nine months. This respondent was particularly difficult to find because 
there were open warrants out for her arrest, she was using a variety of 
aliases [“I’m always somebody else. I’m never me.”], and she did not have 
a permanent address. Nicole has been arrested seven times as an adult 
and served two sentences at the state prison for women (primarily arrested 
for soliciting, but also drug trafficking and petty theft). She told the in- 
terviewer that she was not currently in an abusive relationship, but that 


™ We assume, with others who have focused scholarly attention on the narrative, that 
the act of story telling/narration itself is consequential. Thus, we note that Stacy has 
not only told the story for the enlightenment of the interviewer, but also references 
other “tellings” (“I told my mom the other day, I said”, “It’s like I told my parole 
officer”). A key premise, then, is that the story as crafted, continually revised, and told 
to others has clarifying and motivational significance. 
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she and her three children, ages 11, 5, and 4, had no place to live: “I been 
tryin’ for three months to get in the regular homeless shelters.” Nicole 
did not tell the shelter staff about her drug problem, because, she reported, 
they would tell her “‘We can’t help you here, you gotta go somewhere 
else.’ And I can’t take that chance to get put out on the street. I had to 
lie.” 

Nicole’s early family history included severe physical and sexual abuse. 
In addition, both parents were addicts. “I ran the streets by myself. I was 
raised up under people, different people’s care. I got stuff by talkin’ to 
people and askin’ for stuff. Food, money, I didn’t have clothes. When I 
get money I go eat. When I was a kid, my mother wasn’t nothin’ but a 
child. My mother’s mother wasn’t around her, she didn’t have a mother 
... I was raped by just about every man my mother ever had.” Asked 
why she kept running away, Nicole replied, “I told the judge, ‘Well, hell, 
if I gotta stay home and get fucked by all her men, I might as well be 
out on the street and get fucked and get paid for it.’ My dad shot up 
drugs. He sexually molested me as a child . . . eight years old [long story 
of abuse]... and he did it again when I was 13.” She told her mom the 
first time, and “she said I was lying and whooped me. My dad tied my 
hands to the table and beat the hell out of me—a belt—he beat me all 
the time . . . [shows interviewer a forehead scar] I got a whoopin’ when 
I was a kid for not fightin’. I got beat up and every time I ran home my 
mama beat my ass for not fightin’, so I learned how to fight and I start 
beatin’ everybody’s ass.” 

At the time of the adult follow-up, both Nicole and her mother were 
addicted to crack cocaine: “that’s how we started becoming friends 
[around 1988].” Her mother “had a lot of friends that also came over and 
they had lots and lots of dope and we would sit up with them for days 
and days and days and smoke.” But her mother sometimes wants to take 
her money and her drugs “and it don’t work that way, not in the getting 
high game. ‘I’m sorry, mama, no mama, I got a habit just like you do 
and I’m tryin’ to support mine—it’s my shit.’ This is where our conflicts 
came from.” She described many housing problems: “My sister’s house 
had burnt down so I didn’t have any clothes or any pictures or anything 
left in my life but my kids, and [then, where she was staying] the roof 
fell in, ‘cause it had rained so hard that year, and the ceiling fell in on 
me. We ended up going to the hotels [Red Cross paid] for a few days until 
the money ran out. After that I stayed with my mom in her car. Me and 
my mom stayed in her car.” 

Nicole has never been married, but has cohabited with two partners. 
The longer-term relationship of the two is a highly conflictual one: “He 
beat me while I was pregnant. Choked me so bad one time that I could 
not breathe. Told me that it wasn’t his . . . the milkman’s baby, the 
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mailman’s baby until it came out and looked just like his ass and then 
he signed the birth certificate. I’m still in love. Yeah, I’m always gonna 
love him.” 

“My kids know [about her addiction and other problems]. All my kids 
do all day long is hug and kiss me and tell me how much they love me. 
Just the other month, Tommy didn’t have no shoes ... slit all the way 
across the bottom.” He received some money for new shoes, and Nicole 
told the interviewer she used the money to buy drugs. “He told me that 
no matter how wrong I do, Tommy loves me for me. He gives me all the 
strength im the world, and he still right there. Right there rooting for 
Mommy.” Interviews generally ended with respondents hopes for the fu- 
ture: 


Yeah, it’s shapin’ up [starts crying] . . . because of them [her children] I 
gotta get my shit together ’cause they deserve more than this. Those tears 
is for the strength my son has given me basically and the things I know 
that he has done without just so I could smoke some crack... . I’m tired 
of being tired. I’m tired of being homeless. I’m tired of kids not having 
what they deserve... . I, I see me gettin’ a house and a job, by the time 
this year is out I’ve set goals to have a job and be off of welfare. My plan 
is to get into a house when school starts in September to start going to 
school to be a nurses’ assistant. 


The interviewer’s own blunt assessment is not as hopeful: “Nicole is 
very unlikely to get a real job because she has no child care, no skills, 
no social skills, no permanent address, no phone to even get notified of 
a job, weighs over 300 pounds and could not pass a normal employer 
screening which most jobs have in the form of a police check, because 
she is wanted. Her kids are very lovable.” 

Nicole expresses a general readiness to change (“I’m tired of being 
homeless. . . . I’ve set goals to have a job”) and clearly loves her children 
(later in the interview she declares, “If I have any breath in my body, my 
kids will not be separated and dispersed”). But she has almost no indi- 
vidual, family, social, or institutional resources to draw on as she envisions 
a different way of life. Not only are traditional arrangements like marriage 
or employment a remote possibility, but there appear to be no hooks for 
change anywhere in sight. 

Our review of these three cases suggests the following general propo- 
sition: on a continuum of advantage and disadvantage, the real play of 
agency is in the middle. Given a relatively “advantaged” set of circum- 
stances, the cognitive transformations and agentic moves we describe are 
hardly necessary; under conditions of sufficiently extreme disadvantage, 
they are unlikely to be nearly enough. Emphases within control theory 
are similarly tethered to structure, arguably to the “relatively advantaged” 
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end of our continuum. In short, a reasonable distribution in terms of 
access to traditional forms of social capital/control is required for variables 
like marriage or employment to emerge as key predictors. 

Our sample of serious contemporary offenders is, by its nature, skewed 
toward the disadvantaged end of the continuum. Nevertheless, the life 
stories most often reveal at least some evidence of a mix (ie., the re- 
spondents have some resources, and the environment contains some pro- 
social elements), and it is around this mix that change efforts are neces- 
sarily constructed. While Davies (1991) emphasized the constraints that 
attend to being “constituted through the discourses of a number of col- 
lectives” (1991, p. 43), that there are indeed multiple discourses from which 
to draw itself opens up possibilities for change and the potential for ef- 
ficacious individual action. As we emphasized at the outset, even a dis- 
advantaged adult life course will be characterized by increased exposure 
to a wider array of experiences, others, and contexts. Thus, the individual 
has an important role in selecting from that which is available within 
the environment, drawing closer to a given stimulus, engaging in self- 
reflection, and making adjustments—both to the self and to the 
environment. 

We find support for this idea when we consider the range of variability 
evident across the full set of narrative accounts. Although the majority 
of respondents would by any definition be considered disadvantaged, they 
do not go on to tell the identical story. There is substantial variation in 
how fully respondents have embraced the reform project, in the types of 
hooks for change they draw on, the uses they make of them, and in the 
timing of effects (i.e., a catalyst for change that has no effect at time X 
suddenly “kicks in” at time Y). Our objective in concentrating more closely 
on sections of the narrative dealing with respondents’ desistance efforts 
is to illustrate more concretely our central notion that cognitive transfor- 
mations are an important component of significant and sustained behav- 
ioral change. 

We first describe differences in actors’ overall readiness, or openness 
to change. Then we turn our attention to four specific hooks that feature 
heavily in the respondents’ desistance stories. We emphasize individual 
variation in receptivity to particular hooks, as well as variations in the 
transformative potential of the hooks themselves. Thus, as we discuss 
each catalyst or hook for change, an important consideration is the degree 
to which such a hook enables the actor to craft a satisfying replacement 
self and one that is seen as incompatible with continued criminal behavior. 
These identities and the new environment and social networks that con- 
nect to them will ideally work in concert to foster a gradual redefinition 
of deviance as no longer a meaningful, viable component of the actor’s 
behavioral repertoire. These basic concepts and an ideal typical sequence 
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in which changes may occur are sketched out in figure 1. This figure also 
outlines areas of overlap with control theory and suggests the distinctive 
conceptual territory occupied by each perspective on the desistance 
process. 


Openness to Change 


All the women and men in our study experienced a highly problematic 
adolescence, and respondents’ later lives are often characterized by an 
array of legal and other problems as they have matured into adulthood. 
Without question, therefore, these offenders have received many messages 
from formal and informal sources about the need to settle down and 
become responsible citizens. In view of this, it is not surprising that so 
many of the life histories include references to change. Gergen and Gergen 
(1986) note that there are only three types of stories available within the 
genre of the personal narrative, that is, those encompassing progressive, 
regressive, or stability themes. Given the intensity of their earlier problem 
backgrounds, one might expect that these respondents would view a sta- 
bility or regressive theme as undesirable. However, it is important to point 
out that the progressive narrative is far from universally embraced. In- 
deed, stories told by some of the more recalcitrant individuals provide an 
essential contrast to those we will later emphasize (those produced by 
clear desisters or others who are making substantial headway). 

The respondent quoted below, for example, is distinguished by her 
complete inability to perceive an “opening” that would allow her to shift 
direction. 

Respondent 2.—I do that [prostitution], you know. I mean, once you 
do it, it’s just so easy. It’s all I know ... and to really change I would 
have to change my whole lifestyle, my friends, everything I know” (31- 
year-old white female, never married, unemployed, receives social security 
disability due to heart problems). 

As we indicated in the previous examination of the lives of three specific 
women, the ways in which the respondents are positioned structurally 
varies and is a foundation upon which any change efforts will be con- 
structed. However, the respondent’s comments above make clear that this 
involves perceptual as well as objective elements (Bourdieu 1977). The 
respondent we quote below provides a particularly good illustration of 
the idea of an initial cognitive “openness” as an important precursor of 
significant behavior change. Interviewed in one of the state prisons, Tony 
simply cannot imagine (as the interviewer put it) “doing the straight life 
thing.” In this case, Tony remains closed to the idea of changing, even 
though he had been married to a woman who was herself making strongly 
prosocial moves (“She was like move with me, move on with me, grow 
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with me. Or we’re gonna have to be apart”). This suggests that the actor’s 
cognitive orientation is connected to but conceptually distinct not only 
from structural position but also from adult opportunities presented by 
the environment. 

Respondent 3.—“I know that once I get out there that I probably most 
likely will be doing the same thing, you know. I got the same guys coming 
to pick me up from prison as I did the last three times. I mean what I’d 
rather do is, is just stay out there. Them’s my people. It ain’t like I 
wouldn’t want to be them. I just like to not get caught [laughs]. I like 
the lifestyle, but I just, I just don’t like this part of it. A lot of people 
can’t admit it to theirself, but yeah I know I’ll never change. TIl be back 
I know. I don’t have no skills or nothing. I’m gonna go back out there 
and sell dope again.” 

When asked, “Do you have goals. . . about learning a trade and doing 
the straight life thing?” the respondent replied “I don’t have no interest 
in it. I can’t communi... I have a hard time, it’s it’s a hard ability to 
even to to communicate with people that, that, that ain’t never been 
locked up, or ain’t never, you know experienced or been through the same 
things that you been through. It’s really hard. All my juvenile life and 
all my young adult life I’ve been locked up. And then the times I wasn’t 
locked up, I was running with criminals. So it’s hard you know, you just 
feel out of place and weird. You feel like a [deleted] at a Klan meeting. 
You feel out of place. You just don’t feel right” (31-year-old white male, 
married but separated, currently in prison, employed full-time as boxing 
trainer in prison earning $910 annually). 

Other respondents adapt the basic outline of a change theme, but their 
stories lack depth and definition. For example, the respondent below 
expresses a general desire to live a different kind of life, but the behavioral 
changes that need to accompany this increased awareness are projected 
onto an unspecified future time. 

Respondent 4.—*I got to start being responsible for myself, because I 
want to, and I know this is the right way. This is the way I want to be. 
You don’t want to shoot dope no more... . you don’t want someone to 
touch you just so you can make money. You don’t want to go through 
life like this, you don’t want your kids to be brought up in, being exposed 
to the stuff that you didn’t like” (29-year-old black female, married, part- 
time direct care worker for the mentally handicapped, earns $5.00 per 
hour). 

Other respondents move more enthusiastically into a change story, but 
their use of the present tense suggests that the journey is very much in 
process or incomplete (e.g., “I’ve got a little wildness in me yet, but hope- 
fully its about gone” or “When I’m straight my kids are not afraid to 
speak to me, not as afraid to bring their friends around”). Yet another 
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set of respondents develop a more convincing and detailed story but then 
are subsequently unable to sustain the progressive narrative even for the 
time encompassed by the interview itself. This is of particular interest 
because as Linde (1993) notes, as stories unfold, both narrators and lis- 
teners share a desire for consistency and coherence. We refer to these 
narratives as containing a hedge or break in the story line. Carla, inter- 
viewed in the state prison for women, starts off with a typical change 
theme. 

Respondent 5.—*I know the consequences more... I want to change. 
I don’t want to go back to [hometown]. I’m going to try something dif- 
ferent.” But later she capitulates: “Most of us come back here. I think 
that I’ll run into some more problems, because as far as my survival 
instinct, that has really got me through some things. I don’t want to let 
that go because it’s been good to me. And until I let that go I’m not going 
to change totally” (31-year-old black female, never married, incarcerated, 
employed as head cook making $300 annually). 

Another male respondent interviewed in prison contrasted his own 
orientation with that of many of the younger inmates. He expressed dis- 
may that so many young men were willing to leave prison and risk rearrest 
for something rather trivial. Eventually, he noted that “it would have to 
be really big” (a large amount of money) for him to become involved in 
illegal ventures in the future. This is obviously not a complete cognitive 
transformation because he has not yet closed off the possibility of future 
deviation (i.e., he has left a cognitive “opening” in the other direction). 
The narratives of still other respondents are more internally consistent 
and develop airtight stories of change. But while an airtight story is an 
accomplishment, the bottom line is a change in behavior. Thus, we focus 
particular attention on those airtight stories that were fully corroborated 
by low self-reported deviance and the absence of recent arrests. 

A simple feature that distinguishes the talk of incomplete and complete 
desisters is the generally flawless use of the past tense in stories produced 
by the latter, For example, respondents will refer to their deviant behavior 
as a past (e.g., “He don’t trust me because of my past” or “She is constantly 
throwing the past up in my face”). Consistent with our emphasis on iden- 
tity shifts, respondents who had desisted also frequently put a great deal 
of distance between their old, discarded selves and those they currently 
claim. 

Respondent 6.—*I was a wild child” (31-year-old black female, never 
married, unemployed). 

Respondent 7—*I was on a tear” (28-year-old white female, married 
twice, now divorced and cohabiting, working part-time “under the table” 
with her male partner as a roofer). 

Respondent 8 ——“When I was a kid I was a nut. Can’t you tell by the 
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answers [to the structured interview}crazy—I can’t believe I used to 
do that and lived through it” (30-year-old black female, never married, 
now receiving government assistance). 

Respondent 9.—*I was fast. HOT” (29-year-old black female, currently 
married, employed full-time as machine operator earning $13,500). 

Respondent 10.—“T thought I was a little bad ass” (30-year-old male, 
married, currently employed part-time as a house cleaner earning $9,600 
annually). 

Respondent 11.—*I couldn’t wait to get this baby out of my stomach 
so I could run the streets” (31-year-old biracial [black/white] female, mar- 
ried, unemployed, receiving government assistance). 

These narratives encompass the full range, including respondents who 
have no intention of desisting, others who have opened up to the idea, 
and still others whose behaviors appear to be in good alignment with 
their stated intentions to desist. We posited that an initial openness to 
change appeared to be a minimal starting point in the move toward a 
more conforming way of life. It is quite possible that this type of up-front 
cognitive shift (an increased readiness to change) is more important to 
consider than it may have been in earlier eras because the respondents 
we studied are both (a) more fully enmeshed in deviant lifestyles (i.e., the 
drug culture) and (b) further removed from social arenas that constitute 
a respectable alternative. In addition, society has provided them with less 
in the way of a template for change either by virtue of tradition (e.g., the 
shotgun wedding) or opportunity (availability of good jobs with benefits), 
Thus, the individuals who compose our sample have more to overcome 
even as they have been provided with less societal direction about how 
to do so. Given these realities, it seems unlikely that many respondents 
will begin the desistance process without a heightened awareness of what 
it is that they are undertaking and absent a strong desire to begin such 
a conversion effort (see Laub and Sampson [2001] for an alternative view). 

However, our examination of the range of desistance stories also leads 
us to conclude that lasting changes will frequently need to be built upon 
processes that are ultimately more tangible than desire and good inten- 
tions. Thus, a sociological theory of desistance will necessarily include 
attention to environmental influences (our notion of hooks for change). 
Technically, giving up crime need not involve acquiring any new attitudes 
or behaviors. Unlike a change in careers, for example, desistance is 
achieved when one simply stops engaging in the criminal behaviors in 
question. Practically, however, chances for successful change will be 
greatly enhanced when the individual also engages with other experiences 
that have good conventionalizing potential. A theory of informal control 
also focuses on such catalysts, but here we wish to showcase how cognitive 
shifts are important precursors, concomitants, and consequences of these 
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new life course experiences. As we focus on the actor’s own cognitions 
and associated agentic moves, we seek to tilt the balance slightly away 
from the catalyst and toward the individual—in what is ideally concep- 
tualized as a fully reciprocal relationship. 


Hooks for Change 


Consistent with the quantitative findings and our discussion to this point, 
respondents in this sample, whether male or female, were very unlikely 
to build a story of change around the development of a rewarding career, 
and only a few focus heavily on stable employment. Two hooks that were 
more prominent link to experiences with formal organizational settings 
(prison or treatment and religion), and two relate to intimate networks 
(children and marital/romantic partner). Obviously, we included attention 
to the family in our quantitative analyses, where we determined that levels 
of attachment (to children and partner) were not strongly related to des- 
istance. Thus the narratives are useful, not only because they reveal dif- 
ferent hooks for change such as religion, but because they allow us to 
examine familiar variables like children and marriage using a different 
theoretical lens. This adds to our understanding of mechanisms of change, 
helps to explain some of control theory’s negative cases (e.g., individuals 
with high attachment to a spouse who nevertheless persist in offending), 
and brings to light gender differences that were not apparent in our 
analysis of the quantitative data. 


Prison/Treatment 

In the aggregate, prison and even most treatment strategies do not fare 
well as catalysts for lasting change. Nevertheless, a subset of the respon- 
dents (about 13% of the women and 27% of the men) did focus heavily 
on the effect of either prison or a treatment setting. The story we quote 
below describes a rather dramatic cognitive transformation linked to a 
prison experience. 

Respondent 12.—“‘Um hm .. . I can remember in particular being in 
my room one night [in the juvenile institution] and um, looking out. There 
were people coming from the public to see a play that they were having 
at the theater, and ah and there were some young children and they looked 
up in the window and they said ah, ‘Are there really criminals in there?’ 
And it just, it just kind of hit me. That’s what I needed to hear. I wasn’t, 
I wasn’t a criminal. I was making myself look bad by doing all of these 
things because I couldn’t control what was going on in my life. And I 
realized that I had to take that control. I had to do it” (30-year-old biracial 
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[Hispanic/white] female, married, freelances as occupational therapist 
earning $45.00 per hour). 

This statement nicely summarizes the basic concept of a cognitive trans- 
formation. In this case, the respondent ties her change in direction to the 
prison experience, but she has focused heavily on her own shift in attitude, 
rather than actions of prison staff or a particular type of treatment pro- 
gram. In addition, she emphasized her own actions or agentic moves (“I 
had to take that control”), as providing a way out of her problem cir- 
cumstances. More commonly, stories that feature jail or prison depict a 
kind of wearing down process or battle fatigue associated with the ac- 
cumulation of such experiences (see also Baskin and Sommers 1998; 
Shover 1996). While less dramatic, these stories also document a cognitive 
shift. 

Respondent 13.—*I got tired of being in, sitting around a whole bunch 
of mother fuckas hollarin’ about they problems. I had my own and I 
wasn’t sitting hollerin’ about mine. I did it and may as well go on and 
take the consequences and not holler about it and go on and I just said 
this is enough. I’m tired. I’m tired. I just want a peaceful life” (32-year- 
old black female, single, never married, unemployed, public assistance). 

Respondent 14.—"I am getting old for all that penitentiary and jail 
stuff. I leave that for the young folks. I am getting too old for that. My 
body can’t handle it . . . I feel like a 50-year-old” (31-year-old biracial 
[black/white] female, married, unemployed, government assistance). 

Unfortunately, such shifts are inherently somewhat limited in their 
transformative potential. While we have emphasized the actor’s role in 
selecting, moving toward, or at least resonating with the hook for change, 
in regard to prison, it is the criminal justice system that does all of the 
selecting. In addition, such cognitions are eventually grounded in the past 
(memories of previous jail time) and do little to direct or sustain any kind 
of forward motion. Thus, Emirbayer and Mische (1998) recently empha- 
sized the degree to which human agency necessarily encompasses a “pro- 
jective” component. In contrast, a variety of treatment strategies (e.g., 
self-help groups) fare better in these respects. Note the very active role 
this respondent describes in relation to the treatment she “received.” 

Respondent 15.—‘I prayed. I went to church. I went to a drug treatment 
program. I went into detox. I got a social worker. I got a counselor, and 
I ran and got me some help. I ran and asked people to help me cause I 
wanted my life together. I am proud of myself and I have to pray and 
work on this every day of my life. Being clean is a job you have to work 
on everyday, because J wanted to get my life together. I wanted to be 
well. I didn’t want to be sick from drugs. I wanted something out of life. 
I got tired of being down . . . it could have been the loss of my kids too. 
But most of all it was me. I wanted to get myself together. Whatever help 
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I need, I have. I gets help for it now. I have a lot of people in my lives 
that help me. J continue to get help everyday to keep me and my children 
together and to keep me on the right feet” (32-year-old black female, never 
married, unemployed). 

In addition, treatment programs provide the actor with a well-devel- 
oped linguistic and cognitive guide to the change process. That is, they 
offer the actor a great deal of specific detail about how one is to proceed 
as a changed individual. We refer to this as a kind of cognitive blueprint. 

Respondent 16.—*Narcotics Anonymous has taught me if I want to not 
use drugs, then I have to change my behavior. I have a lot of time to 
think my decisions on life out . . . find out what I like and what I don’t 
like. I have a counselor I talk to if I need to talk to anybody. I’m closer 
to my family and friends now than ever, and I do nothing spontaneous. 
I think about everything that I do. I’m really happy with the decisions 
I make today. That’s because I made some bad ones and I’m learning 
from them. I’m never ashamed of anything I’ve done in the past because 
without those things I wouldn’t be me” (30-year-old black female, married, 
now employed full-time as a nurse’s aide making $11,700 a year). 

The tone and content of this contemplative answer contrasts sharply 
with the descriptions of prior, discarded selves “wild, fast, hot”) quoted 
earlier. Indeed, the interviewer notes include the observation that this 
respondent seemed almost “programmed” in her responses. This pro- 
gramming includes specific details about how to think (e.g., “I do nothing 
spontaneous”), and what to think as well (e.g., learn from the past and 
move on). 

Treatment also provides for more in the way of a replacement self that 
may be seen as superior to, or at least more socially acceptable than, the 
identities previously held (e.g., recovering addict vs. “crack whore” or “ex- 
con” [Sterk 1999). Often, access to new peer associations is an integral 
part of the identity transformation process. 

Respondent 17," Way I was goin’, I was just goin’ down hill real fast. 
Rehab, that was the best thing that happened to me. Because I got off 
drugs and started meetin’ people that didn’t use drugs. See where I come 
from, and the community we stayed in, I didn’t know people stopped, 
just stopped usin’ drugs and alcohol. I didn’t know that. I thought they 
either bad or went to jail. And uh, I met a whole new different set of 
friends, you know. Different people from different backgrounds, different 
culture and really let me know that it wasn’t just a addiction that affected 
black people, you know. It didn’t matter what color you were, what was 
your career background, your home status didn’t matter, didn’t discrim- 
inate” (31-year-old black female, never married, full-time employment as 
a nursing assistant earning $20,800 a year). The interview continued: 
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Interviewer: Like what kind of things do they like and what do they like 
to do? 

Respondent: They like to go out of town, shoppin’. They like to go, my 
one friend she like to go skjin’. And I ain’t ever been. I was kinda scared, 
you know cause skiin’ is going down hill in all that snow, but she said, 
said it’s fun. So I might try it. 


Many of the more successful respondents could be described as “going 
off the deep end” or at least as throwing themselves wholeheartedly into 
a new direction. The narratives are especially useful in that they help to 
convey differences in the depth or centrality of this new commitment 
(Stryker 1980). Of course, control theory emphasizes the importance of 
commitment, along with investment, as an important dimension of the 
change process; however, these forms of capital are generally associated 
with a gradual build up over time (e.g., with more years of marriage, 
more time on the job [Laub, Nagin, and Sampson 1998). We agree com- 
pletely with this conception but also find it useful to consider the early 
cognitive changes (up-front work) that may help to initiate such long- 
term processes. Due to their extremely marginal positions at the outset, 
such respondents may not believe (perhaps correctly) that a half-hearted 
approach to X or Y will be sufficient as a bridge to lasting change. This 
notion of a whole-hearted and up-front commitment is especially apparent 
when we consider religion as a hook for change. 


Religion 

A large number of respondents within the sample make at least some 
reference to God, and women were somewhat more likely to consider 
religious experiences important catalysts for changes they have made (13% 
of the women as contrasted with 7% of the men). However, some nar- 
ratives were almost completely dominated by such references. Consistent 
with our perspective, these experiences linked to cognitive as well as 
associated behavioral changes. 

Respondent 18.—*Ah the Lord. I love the Lord and I want to do what 
is right in His sight. I realized that God loved me, not the world. I felt 
like the world, people in the law and stuff, tried to throw me away, in 
jail . . . didn’t want to try and see what the problem is, and try to see 
how to meet those needs. I knew the Lord loved me so I finally turned 
my heart back to the Lord. And He changed my heart and my life. My 
whole sense of direction was changed from self-centered, to looking to 
the Lord and trusting the Lord. I don’t go to the bars or anything like 
that. I look at people differently. I look at the poor a lot more, you know. 
He’s teaching me to be more like Him. That’s it. 

“I’m a thousand percent happier because of Jesus.” Regarding her fu- 
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ture: “I see it just fine. J mean, it’s just like day at a time with Him, you 
know. I see my future very bright. That’s how I see it. Wherever He 
takes me, that’s where I’ll go” (31-year-old white female, never married, 
currently unemployed). 

The following interviewer notes regarding respondent 19 (discussed 
below) illustrate the dominating quality of some of the lifestyles that 
become oriented around religious faith. In these cases, religion provides 
the all-encompassing blueprint for behavior and a highly prosocial re- 
placement self: 


This respondent is extremely, extremely religious. Religion is the only thing 
on her mind. All her friends are from church. All she talked about is Jesus. 
Felt guilty playing a board game because felt she should be talking to Jesus. 
Not concerned with material goods or career. Says her daughter has seen 
the Virgin Mary. She doesn’t miss anything she used to do. Nothing boring 
about religion, she says. She feels guilty if she’s doing anything besides 
talking to Jesus and Mary. Thinks the rapture will come in six years. 


The religious conversion also frequently opens up a new arena for building 
alternative interpersonal ties (“All her friends are from church”), and these 
individuals can provide concrete advice and reinforcement for sustaining 
the new way of life. 

Respondent 18—“They showed me the type of person that the Lord 
is. He’s with you through thick and thin. Their friendships have really 
helped me understand how the Lord walks with me side by side even 
when I don’t feel it” (emphasis added). 

Differential association theory has traditionally emphasized the key role 
of friendship networks in the etiology of criminal behavior. This per- 
spective, however, can be criticized along with control theory for its de- 
terministic “the gang made me do it)” assumptions (Shoemaker 1996). 
The criticism seems especially relevant when we focus on the adult phase 
of the life courses, in general, and the process of making significant 
changes to the life course, in particular. The narratives provide frequent 
illustrations of actors who appeared quite capable of discarding bad com- 
panions and redirecting friendship networks so that they are more in line 
with the new lifestyle. ; 

Respondent 19.—*I don’t think that they [friends listed at the adolescent 
interview] to be honest, I don’t think that really they know Jesus, like I 
do, and they’re lost, kind of. I’d say that Donna and I are still both 
headed in the same direction. We want to love, love the Lord. We want 
to please the Lord. But Lorrain, her heart isn’t set on the things of the 
Lord right now [laughs]. I’m praying for her salvation. I used to let her 
talk me into anything, cause I wanted to please her so much. I just wanted 
a friend. She seemed to care about me, and I wanted somebody to love 
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me and be my friend. [But now] I tell her no. She has tried since then, 
and I tell her no. J can’t do that stuff anymore” (30-year-old white female, 
separated from second spouse, employed part-time as a nursing assistant 
in a hospital). 

In the discussion above, we indicated that while desistance did not 
inevitably follow from exposure to prison, treatment, or religious expe- 
riences, subsets of respondents within the sample did indicate that these 
experiences were important catalysts for changes they had made. We 
pointed out that successful redirection efforts frequently involved fun- 
damental cognitive transformations—changes that then served to energize 
the actor’s own agentic moves (e.g., “Being clean is a job you have to 
work on everyday”), and social realignments that further reinforced the 
actor’s initial forays into more prosocial territory. Successful hooks for 
change offered more in the way of a blueprint for behavior and facilitated 
the development of an alternative view of self that was seen as funda- 
mentally incompatible with criminal behavior. Next we apply this more 
“conditional-on-cognitive-transformations” perspective as we examine 
two hooks that figure even more prominently in the change stories, namely, 
children and the marital/mtimate partner. 


Children 

As noted in our earlier background discussion, Graham and Bowling 
(1996) found that for women in their British sample desistance often 
occurred abruptly and was tied directly to childbearing. Moore and Ha- 
gedorn (1999) found that the female Hispanic gang members they studied 
rarely went on to be arrested as adults. They also focused on the impor- 
tance of having children for maturing out of gang involvement. We do 
not find this same inevitability with regard to child effects, even though 
children do figure heavily in respondents’ change stories. The difference 
between our findings and those cited above likely stems from our focus 
on a sample of early-starting delinquents with a significant history of 
conduct problems. A majority of these young women and men went on 
to accumulate adult arrests, as well as to experience early and high fertility 
(Bowerman 1997). A focus on children as a hook for change is thus par- 
ticularly useful as an illustration of our central argument—that when we 
focus on contemporary serious offenders, mere exposure to a given stim- 
ulus/catalyst is often not a sufficient bridge to conformity and sustained 
behavior change. 

We have already quoted several examples that illustrate the lack of 
inevitability of a child effect—for example, the young woman who in- 
dicated that she “couldn’t wait to get this baby out” so she “could run 
the street” or Nicole (discussed earlier) who had not been able to turn her 
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life around despite high attachment to three children, ages 11, 5, and 4 
(see also Miller 1986). These are not isolated instances within the sample. 
We documented many child endangerment charges in our searches of 
police files and found that approximately 60% of the respondents located 
at the adult follow-up had never had or had lost custody of one or more 
of their biological children. Although the women in the sample were more 
likely to retain custody of their children than were their male counterparts 
(51% of the women reside with all children in contrast to 26% of the 
males), the family circumstances of these women and their children nev- 
ertheless contrast sharply with national norms (i.e., 92% of all U.S. chil- 
dren under 18 reside with their biological mother [Bachu and O’Connell 
2000). 

While there has been an increased appreciation of the father’s role in 
child development (Harper and McClanahan 1998), child care and rearing 
remains a highły gendered activity. These findings thus have implications 
for the well-being of the children born to those women within the sample 
who have continued their antisocial behavior into adulthood. In addition, 
societal sanction of women who have not fully engaged with the “press 
of nurturant role obligations” (Robbins 1989, p. 119) is also generally much 
stronger than that levied against comparable males, and both sets of 
realities are well recognized by the women in the sample. Thus, there are 
undoubtedly strong social desirability elements in the sections of the life 
stories relating to the respondents’ children, as well as near universal 
interest on the part of the women in their children’s well-being. Women’s 
stories were, in fact, more likely to focus prominently on children as a 
hook for change.” But we observed considerable variability, even from 
the respondent’s viewpoint, in the perceived influence of children on the 
respondent’s own behavior. One group appeared to embrace wholeheart- 
edly the good parent role but managed to disassociate their experiences 
as a good parent from their own deviant behavior. 

Respondent 20.—*All my kids are on the honor rolls. My children have 
been through counseling, Family Focus. My kids will complete school 
My kids will not be like I was. I am real strict. I might be a drug addict, 
and I may not get up but even if I’m not up, they will get up for school, 
dress proper for school, don’t disrespect any teachers or anything like 
that. My children don’t do that. Don’t break the law. My girls don’t even 
leave the back yard unless I take them” (30-year-old white female, widow, 


* Approximately 26% of the women’s narratives centered on children as a dominant 
theme (7% of the men’s narratives), Men’s stories also frequently referenced children, 
but this was more often described as an influence that intimately connected to the 
marital partner (e.g , “Mary and the kids”). Of the men, 28% described the importance 
of the “family” in this more general fashion, as contrasted with 18% of the women. 
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currently cohabiting, unemployed but works under the table, part-time 
factory labor at $5.00 per hour). 

Another set of respondents, however, clearly made the connection be- 
tween the birth or maturation of their children and their own lifestyle 
changes. Motherhood creates possibilities for a change in self-conception, 
but the internalization of this new status is far from automatic. As we 
stated previously, even if respondents have imagined for themselves a 
different kind of self, and more generally a different kind of life, it is 
necessary that they come to “see” the old deviant behavior as fundamen- 
tally incompatible with this new persona. Thus, loving one’s children will 
not on its own be sufficient as a catalyst for long-term behavioral changes, 
unless this connection has been forged. One way respondents make this 
shift involves a reconfiguration of the meaning and impact of “shame.” 

Respondent 21—*“Having a baby, that changed a whole lot of me. I 
know I had a responsibility and I mean if I did this wrong they would 
come and take him. I couldn’t imagine getting in trouble. I mean even 
spending the night in jail and having him know about it. Him growing 
up and saying, ‘oh my mom has been in jail. You know my mom drinks, 
she’s been in jail’ and this and that. I think that if I wouldn’t have had 
him, I probably would have gotten in trouble. Honestly, that really settled 
me down” (30-year-old white female, married, currently employed part- 
time as a loader in a factory earning $12,500 a year). 

Formal and informal network members may attempt to shame an actor 
into conforming, but the success of their efforts directly relates to the 
actor’s own receptivity to the shaming attempt. Thus while “shaming” 
has been associated with social control and labeling perspectives (see 
especially Braithwaite 1989), this notion contains a strong cognitive ele- 
ment as well. The mother quoted above indicates that she cannot imagine 
getting in trouble; yet, it seems crucial that she not only can, but has 
imagined it, including how the child might have to deal with a mother’s 
negative turn, what he might say to his friends, and the like. A symbolic- 
interactionist perspective on this process, then, highlights that such a shift 
in meaning is as important to the change process as is the behavior of' 
agents of social control. 

The ability to imagine a negative sequence of hypothetical consequences 
that might flow from one’s deviant behavior can have a deterrent effect. 
However, prospects for successful transitions may be enhanced when the 
actor also focuses on positive attributes of the parenthood (or any other) 
role. In her study of the transition into motherhood, McMahon (1995) 
found that a majority of the middle-class respondents in her sample ex- 
perienced motherhood as a time of life-enhancing personal growth. For 
example, many of the women were surprised at the depth of their feelings 
after they had given birth, indicating that they were often “overwhelmed 
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by their emotions . . . as totally absorbed by their children; as though 
they had fallen in love” (McMahon 1995, p. 135). She contrasts this sense 
of personal transformation with themes of obligation and “settling down” 
encountered in interviews with working-class respondents. Nevertheless, 
in both groups, the women emphasized the rewards of their new status, 
including the feeling of “loving and being loved,” and enjoyment of the 
opportunities to “watch them grow and learn.” 

In contrast, in this sample, many respondents’ stories that focus on 
children are dominated by negative themes. Both women and men com- 
ment on the importance of being a good parent largely as a kind of disaster 
avoidance strategy, rather than as a rewarding experience. Frequently, 
respondents recognize the potential for their children to experience the 
kind of negative family climates that almost universally characterized 
their own upbringing. Particularly as their children matured, they became 
more aware of the potential for the intergenerational transmission of neg- 
ative outcomes. 

Respondent 22.—*That’s why I’ve went all this time and not worked. 
I just didn’t want nobody else to have them. They’re too little and can’t 
tell for their self and once the damage is done it’s done and you can’t, 
you can always say you’re sorry but you can’t fix it” (29-year-old white 
female, married, unemployed). 

Respondent 23-—“T don’t want them to have a father that’s not work- 
ing, that’s on drugs, that’s a bum—can’t do anything for them. I know 
how living through that, I know how that makes me feel about my father. 
I didn’t want to do that to my kids” (29-year-old black male, married two 
times to the same person, currently divorced, employed full-time as com- 
puter operator earning $20,321 a year). 

Respondent 24.—"I didn’t want her to have to go through anything 
that I had to go through” (28-year-old white female, cohabiting, waitress 
earning $2.15 per hour plus tips). 

Respondent 25.—‘It’s horrid out here. A lot of kids selling drugs and 
stuff and I don’t want that to happen to them” (30-year-old black female, 
divorced [lesbian], currently unemployed). 

Although these respondents appear aware of the need to act differently 
from their own parents, those who cite positive themes about parenting 
appear better positioned to sustain their version of the good parent role. 
Our notion here is that “positives” will provide more in the way of forward 
motion and a sturdier base around which to build the replacement self. 
Stacy’s narrative (the second case in our previous discussion of structural 
linkages) contains extensive, detailed commentary about her desire to be 
available to raise her son, and she expresses an apparent delight in the 
basic activities involved in parenting: 
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Yeah, and I did a real rough bit [the last time in prison], not physically or 
anything but emotionally, because of this time when I went I had a little 
boy, and once he was born, it wasn’t about me no more, you know, it was 
about him. It was a different scene. Yeah, and like, you know, I went to 
school last week. He had his first field trip... . Yeah and when I got, when 
he got off the bus I was standing there to go and help him go and carve 
his pumpkin and meet his teacher and all that, and he was telling all his 
little friends that’s my mom. Yeah, and then I got to go to the playground, 
and it was a real neat experience. 


The stories of respondents who have a longer track record as desisters 
reflect an even deeper level of commitment to the everyday challenges 
and rewards of the parenting role. 

Respondent 26.—‘T have children. Um, my oldest boy is an A/B student. 
And he’s more of a critical thinker than anything. He’ll think his way 
through anything. I give him situations often, as to what will happen if 
you’re on the streets, you know, how would you approach it if somebody 
tries to walk up to you and tried to take your clothes. I tell him to come 
home naked. I am really blessed. He goes to kindergarten now, and 
he’s doing very well. He stopping counting at fifteen, he needs to do 
better than that cause he can do better. I quiz my son. I make tapes for 
them to listen to in the car, um as far as my son and his ABCs, knowing 
them out of sequence .. . and do all kind of things. You’ve got to be 
very creative” (29-year-old black female, never married, cohabiting, 
unemployed). 

In this case, then, the parent references daily concerns and actions to 
back up her claim to the good mother role. That she has included such 
a detailed discussion of this also suggests a level of self-consciousness 
about the role, however. Linde (1993) suggests that such detailed expla- 
nations within narratives occur as “interruptions” from a linguistic stand- 
point. They often signal areas that could be called into question; thus, 
the “explanations” are seen as ways to bolster a potential problem area. 
Obviously, the mother quoted above is cognizant of her own prior be- 
havior and perhaps that of similarly situated others in her network. Thus 
her discussion of the motherhood role lacks the taken-for-granted qualities 
that might be found in the narratives of more consistently prosocial 
women. However, this also hints at the willful or agentic aspects of the 
transformation she has accomplished. 

Consistent with our discussion of treatment and religion, children can 
serve an important focus around which to build network changes as well. 
This, in turn, would provide reinforcement for women’s emerging identity 
transformations. However, as the excerpt below illustrates, a one-direc- 
tional view of these social influences is inappropriate, because it brackets 
off the volitional underpinnings of many kinds of network memberships. 
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Respondent 27—*My kids are so much the center of my life that I tend 
not to have a lot in common with the people who don’t have kids. And 
I even find with people who have kids that makes a link for awhile. But 
if that person is not as involved in their kids as I am in mine, then there’s, 
it’s like, my entire life is, you know, makin’ sure that meals are on time, 
lunches are packed, and this kid gets to softball and that kid gets to Girl 
Scouts and, you know, this one has piano lessons and that one... you 
know, it’s crazy. It’s like sometimes you get to be a taxi and I find that 
the strongest friendships that survive are with the mothers of the children 
that my children go to school with. Those are the mothers I build the 
friendships with, the other involved mothers” (emphasis added; 31-year- 
old white female, married, employed as a part-time certified nursing as- 
sistant making $6.98 per hour). 

By virtue of their age and inexperience, children must, almost by def- 
inition, serve an indirect role in changes that are made. At least in the 
early years, they cannot be considered a direct form of social control. 
Having a child creates possibilities for a reorientation of the self, but it 
is a self that must be actively embraced. Thus changes respondents at- 
tribute to their children and movement into parenthood afford particularly 
strong examples of the role of cognitive transformations in the change 
process. In addition, consistent with our discussion of changes associated 
with prison or treatment experiences, respondents are often specific about 
when and how these cognitive transformations occurred. For example, 
some indicate that this happened with the birth of their first child or as 
their children became increasingly aware with advancing age, while others 
named a specific later child they associated with a transformation. Re- 
spondents who had not yet forged any meaningful connection between 
their behavior and their child’s well-being contribute further variability 
regarding child effects. Thus, exposure to a new condition (in this case 
the presence of children), or even a high level of attachment to one’s 
children, does not on its own constitute a powerful impetus for desistance 
without some accompanying cognitive changes. 


The Marital Relationship 

Logically, marital partners could prove very powerful catalysts for 
changes in life direction. As an adult coresident, the marital partner would 
have numerous opportunities for immediate, recurring influence. While 
our quantitative findings did not show strong effects of marital attach- 
ment, for a subset of respondents, marriage was a central focus of their 
‘progressive story (24% of the women and 26% of the men). However, 
also contained within the sample are many other themes that do not square 
with the idea of a good marriage effect, and there are apparent gender 
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differences that prove a further complication. In this section, we first focus 
on stories that seem generally consistent with a social control perspective, 
but attempt to show how cognitive transformations can be seen as an 
integral part of the change process. Next, we consider stories that represent 
negative cases, including (a) respondents who report high marital attach- 
ment but who have not desisted from criminal activity, (b) those who 
report low-quality marriages but nevertheless associate them with move- 
ment away from criminal behavior, and finally, (c) those for whom the 
absence of romantic ties is associated with positive life changes. We sug- 
gest that these conceptual categories may be of particular significance 
because of our focus on female offenders. 

The first example that supports the idea of a good marriage effect reads 
like a Cinderella story, in that the male partner is seen as instrumental 
in directing the respondent away from a very negative environment. 

Respondent 28.—“He said that he felt, he said that he felt that when 
he first met me and he seen me, I didn’t belong where I was at. He said 
that he looked at me and he could tell that I did not belong. He said that 
‘you don’t fit in. You don’t belong’” (30-year-old white female, married, 
unemployed). The interviewer asked for further clarification: 


Interviewer. With the winos and that? 

Respondent: Uh huh. He said that I didn’t belong and I didn’t fit in. It 
made a big difference, ’cause I started, I started realizing that what I 
was missing and everything that, the good life, I was missing out on the 
good life and I knew what I was doing was bad. I knew that what I 
was doing was bad and I was hanging around bad people and I was 
doing bad things and all. Donald was always positive. Everything he 
does is positive. Everything! I mean his peers, everything, the people he 
hung around with was like, firefighters, paramedics, them, them type of 
people. I mean people that got the family, the family-type people. 

Interviewer: And you wanted that? 

Respondent: Oh yes! I wanted that. I had more fun doing that. 

Interviewer: Okay, so even though you had heroin on your back you were 
willing to get rid of that. 

Respondent: Yes. 

Interviewer To be with Donald? 

Respondent: Yes. 


This respondent clearly identifies her partner as the primary catalyst 
for changes that she made, and her success in leaving behind a 13-year 
heroin habit offers concrete evidence of his positive impact. However, a 
key aspect of this transformation may have been the change in self-concept 
that the relationship fostered (“He said I didn’t belong where I was at”). 
In addition, while Donald provided an entrée into a world characterized 
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by prosocial connections (“firefighters,” the “family-type people”), it is a 
world the respondent definitely wanted to pursue. 

Thus, even while women describe how their marriages have been in- 
fluential in the social bonding and investment sense, the narratives provide 
a window on the initial movement into this “conventionalizing” relation- 
ship form. Laub, Nagin, and Sampson (1998) indicate that a certain 
amount of luck may be involved (e.g., in suggesting that marriage can be 
a chance event) or in pointing out that “good” things sometimes happen 
to “bad actors” (p. 2). The narratives we examined, however, reveal how 
the actor’s own orientations and actions are also important to an under- 
standing of the mechanisms that eventuate in such positive effects. 

Another good illustration is provided by the case of Dan [respondent 
29], who estimated that he had had dozens of sexual partners, while never 
staying with any of the women longer than three months. After his most 
recent prison sentence, Dan stated that he was tired of the type of life he 
had been leading. Eventually he began cohabiting with Wendy, a very 
respectable woman who was adamant about living a clean lifestyle. How- 
ever, it is difficult to consider his movement into such a relationship a 
matter of chance or luck, since Wendy had been part of his social network 
for many years (since he was about 16). When asked why he had initiated 
the relationship, he emphasized the difference between Wendy and the 
other types of women he had dated: “She was honest. I don’t know, she 
was just straight honest. There wasn’t 50 dudes trying to hook up with 
her. I just figured that we could make the best of it” (30-year-old white 
male, cohabiting, employed full-time as masonry worker earning $2 7,100 
a year). 

These examples illustrate the role of actors in initiating or at least 
actively supporting relationships likely to foster positive changes. How- 
ever, this active participation in the process relates directly to a second 
important consideration, namely the partner’s normative orientation. The 
life histories typically contain extensive accounts of not just one personal 
relationship forged by each respondent but very often a series of them. 
This larger set of others constitutes a broad range in terms of the partner’s 
levels of involvement in antisocial behaviors. Thus, it is reasonable to 
hypothesize that the success of desistance efforts will be greatly enhanced 
when the partner represents some level of contrast to the respondent’s 
previous orientation and lifestyle. In viewing such a partner as desirable 
and actively forging a relationship with this type of individual, the re- 
spondent has in effect demonstrated at least a modest cognitive shift (“I 
am the type of person who wants to associate with this respectable man/ 
woman”). In addition, the contrasting partner provides a clear blueprint 
that facilitates the respondent’s ability to affect successful, lasting change. 
Thus it is important that the respondent is both tired of being dishonest 
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and now connected to someone who demonstrates what it means to be 
honest on a daily basis. The importance of this is shown by the following 
excerpt from Dan’s interview. At this point, Wendy had entered the room, 
and contributed forcefully to the discussion: 


Dan: J still have a lot of thieving friends. [But] see, the thieving friends 
I’ve got, I keep an eye on them pretty much and they don’t come around 
a lot 

Wendy: And they know not to bring it [stolen property] here . . . and they 
know we won’t have any of that. I don’t want them bringing nothing 
hot to my house. And I don’t buy nothing hot from them. 

Interviewer: Why not? 

Den: It’s, I don’t know it’s . . . kids, family, house. 

Wendy: don’t allow nothing in my house. 

Den: other things . . . it’s not even worth it any more, okay? 

Interviewer: So you wouldn’t tolerate that stuff in the house, even if it’s 
something you all wanted? 

Den: no, she don’t want... 

Wendy: I don’t want nothing hot! Nothing hot in the house! I don’t want 
nothing that’s hot, not in my house! And I’m not going to jail for some- 
thing someone else does, cause I don’t do it and I don’t want it around 
my kids. I’m not going to have it. 

Dea: Not without having a receipt for it, and its own packaging. 


The exchange offers a very good example of the important role of social 
control processes. It seems clear that Wendy exerts strong external control 
(I’m not going to have it”), and Dan even references an investment 
buildup (“it’s not worth it . . . kids, family, house”). However, control 
theorists have historically argued that it is the nature of the bond rather 
than the normative orientation of reference others that is associated with 
a pattern of conformity (Hirschi 1969; Sampson and Laub 1993, pp. 
190-91). We have previously critiqued this aspect of control theory, both 
on logical and empirical grounds (Giordano 1989; Giordano, Cernkovich, 
and Pugh 1986; Giordano et al. 1998), and we consider this position 
especially untenable as it relates to our focus here. 

The idea that the normative orientation of the partner is critical to 
consider, however, is consistent with the basic tenets of differential as- 
sociation theory and with a more general theory of contrast outlined in 
prior work (Giordano 1995; Giordano, Longmore, and Manning 2001). 
Briefly, while most research on intimate social relationships emphasizes 
principles of similarity or homophily, elements of contrast may also pro- 
vide an important context for individual growth and development (see 
also Matsueda and Heimer 1997). Simmel outlines a general basis for this 
idea: “For the actions of the individual, his difference from others is of 
far greater interest than is his similarity with them. If something is ob- 
jectively of equal importance in terms of both similarity with a type and 
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differentiation from it, we will be more conscious of the differentiation” 
(1950, pp. 30-31).” 

That relationships containing areas of difference can contribute to de- 
velopment seems especially useful for understanding the role of others in 
the change process. This hints at a high level of initial motivation and 
effort, because the actor must overcome the more generally observed 
tendency for partners to select one another on the basis of similarity 
(Krueger et al. 1998). The respondents quoted below, in describing how 
partners influenced their own behavior, focus squarely on the importance 
of this compare-and-contrast dimension. ; 

Respondent 30.—*. . . cause I’d hate to get into any trouble and, you 
know, he’s a very straight and narrow type guy He’s a big guy, really 
big arms and he’s a workaholic. He’s a real calm guy. I’m the violent 
one and he’s really calm. He can take a lot” (30-year-old white female, 
cohabiting, unemployed). 

Respondent 31.—“She’s a real goody-goody. She comes from a Catholic 
home, I mean real high principles” (29-year-old white male, married, em- 
ployed full-time as manager at auto parts store earning $29,000 a year). 

Respondent 32.—“I don’t get into trouble any more (laughs). He is very, 
he is the total opposite of me. And he’s very quiet and calm and doesn’t 
make really rash decisions. So, some of that’s worn off on me (laughs)” 
(29-year-old white female, second marriage, employed full-time as sec- 
retary earning $14,600 a year). 

Respondent 33.—“*We don’t go to bars and stuff. He don’t like bars. I 
used to love bars and I hate them now. They ain’t nothing but trouble 
and fights and diseases and, I mean, he made me realize a lot of stuff” 
(30-year-old white female, cohabiting, unemployed). 

Respondent 34.—“Yeah, cause I mean, all the other guys I was ever 
with, was always drinking and drugging and drinking and drugs and that 
is all I knew. And he was totally different. It was new to me. I mean it 
was something that I wanted to experience and I liked it and I wasn’t 
always having to drink to be happy and do drugs to be happy” (31-year- 
old white female, cohabiting, unemployed). 

These respondents consider it quite important that the partner’s be- 


* Cooley 1902] 1970, p. 380) makes a similar point in discussing how feelings about 


moves us to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical reflection of ourselves, but an 
imputed sentiment, the imagined effect of this reflection upon another’s mind. This is 
evident from the fact that the character and weight of that other, in whose mind we 
see ourselves, makes all the difference with our feeling. We are ashamed to seem evasive 
in the presence of a straightforward man, cowardly in the presence of a brave one, 
gross in the eyes of a refined one, and so on. We always imagine, and in imagining 
share, the judgments of the other mind.” 
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havioral repertoire is explicitly prosocial (“a real goody-goody”; “real high 
principles”), conventional (“he’s a workaholic”), and instructive in regard 
to different ways of handling life’s difficulties (“he’s a real calm guy”; 
“doesn’t make really rash decisions”). A comment such as “we don’t go 
to bars and stuff” is consistent with the idea of the partner as a source 
of informal social control. But through continued interaction and com- 
munication, partners can also have a key role in redefinition processes. 
Certain prosocial modes of behavior come to be seen as more attractive 
(‘some of that has rubbed off on me”), while the deviant behavior loses 
some of its former luster (I used to love bars now I hate them”; “I wasn’t 
always having to drink to be happy and do drugs to be happy”). 

Although examples of positive contrast can be found within the nar- 
ratives of both women and men, it is quite possible that our focus on 
female offenders provides us with a particularly heightened sense of the 
importance of this variable. Given the known gender distributions of 
involvement in criminal activity, a reasonable expectation is that males 
who have forged a heterosexual relationship will—on average—have 
moved in the direction of a more prosocial set of influences. This same 
assumption cannot be made for women—and particularly for the highly 
marginal women who make up this type of sample. Thus, a critical set 
of negative cases with regard to the good marriage effect consists of in- 
dividuals strongly bonded to deviant partners. Descriptions of these neg- 
ative influences are, not surprisingly, most unsparing when they reference 
a past relationship. 

Respondent 35.—*We used a lot of drugs together. That was the basis 
of our relationship” (30-year-old black female, never married, 
unemployed). 

Respondent 1.—“He always was looking for the easy way out. Always 
wanted to cheat somebody, always wanted to get around things, never 
wanted to live up to responsibilities .. . took too many risks and chances 
and it was just not right.” 

However, current relationships also vary along this dimension, and this 
variation appears to strongly influence present lifestyles. To illustrate, the 
respondent quoted below indicated on the structured portion of the in- 
terview that she was “completely satisfied” with her relationship with her 
fiancé, even though they both had been charged recently with drug traf- 
ficking and child endangerment. This example shows that love and in- 
terdependence (bonding) does not, in the absence of information about 
the partner’s normative orientation, necessarily lead to a process of 
desistance. 

Respondent 36.—*Well, he’s in a correctional institution right now. 
Because of us being arrested. He plea bargained to a higher plea bargain 
and I plea bargained to a lower plea bargain so we would get less time 
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instead of going through a jury trial. But as soon as he comes home we’re 
going to get married” (28-year-old white female, never married, 
unemployed). 

A second type of negative case is represented by respondents who score 
low on the structured questions indexing marital attachment but who 
nevertheless associate their marital relationship with the movement to- 
ward a more conforming lifestyle. This scenario also appears more fre- 
quently in the narrative accounts of women than men in our sample and 
thus constitutes another way in which these processes appear to be gen- 
dered. In such cases, the women focus primarily on the importance of 
their own role as wife (often in connection with their role as mother), 
rather than the nature of the marital bond. Nevertheless, the husband is 
a technical requirement of their ability to enact it. 

Respondent 20.—*I’ve knew him all my life. Just about, since I was 
about 13... . I don’t actually believe I’m in love with him, but he’s the 
father of my children and there ain’t no boy gonna walk up to my door 
and think my girls ain’t got a dad.” 

The distinction between attachment and respectability is even more 
clear in the case of the respondent quoted below. In both the structured 
and open-ended interviews, this wife rated her marital relationship as 
unhappy. During the interview, the intrusion of the husband into the 
background provides a window on the nature of their relationship. At 
first, the husband can be heard faintly in the background referring to his 
wife’s friends as “fat ugly sluts.” This triggered the following exchange: 


Respondent 27: My husband doesn’t like her and she doesn’t like my 
husband. But then nobody likes my husband. 

Husband: I don’t let her go out to the bar and drink with her fat little 
girlfriends no more. 

Respondent: Hey, hey, we’ve already determined that you don’t like any- 
body and nobody likes you, OK? 


Such examples show that marriage can be conventionalizing in its ef- 
fects even in the absence of high attachment. Perhaps these women (and, 
more rarely, men) could be conceptualized as making a kind of trade. 
That is, they appear to have self-consciously given up on things (including, 
in some instances, their own emotional well-being) to get a lifestyle that 
contains these elements of stability and conventionality. This places their 
conception of their role and their desire to develop and maintain it (rather 
than the husband’s behavior or the nature of the attachment bond) at 
the center of the change process. In describing the nature of this role, 
many women outline family circumstances that are highly traditional in 
form and content. 

Respondent 37.—"I think he’s the one smarter when it comes to making 
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decisions, so I’m influenced by that because I feel like if I make a decision 
I feel like he could make a better one. The man of the house, I think of 
it in that way. He seems to look at the problem in different areas that I 
don’t. So, it seems like he always comes up with the better answer. You 
know, I make him pick the meat out at the grocery. I can’t go to the 
grocery and pick the meat out” (30-year-old white female, married, not 
currently employed, currently receiving government assistance). The in- 
terview continued: 


Interviewer: He kind of makes all the decisions then? 

Respondent: Right. 

Interviewer: OK. How much do you think you influence him? And like 
in what ways do you think you might influence him? 

Respondent: Uh, I think that I make him feel that he can come home, 
come home to a clean house, and his laundry’s done, and there’s food 
here for all of us and just come home to a nice atmosphere, you know. 
You have a home to come to, since he is on the road a lot, and come 
home. I always have dinner and stuff for him, you know, so uh, you 
know just being the wife, you know, just taking care of him So, yeah, 
so I suppose that’s how he’s influenced by me. 


These traditional gender arrangements undoubtedly relate in part to 
the social-class origins of the majority of our respondents. However, these 
women may also view their current situations as preferable to earlier, 
much more unstable sets of living circumstances. Thus, in making a sig- 
nificant shift in life direction, the women may embrace very traditional 
incarnations of the wife role for the structure and clarity of role definition 
that it does offer (our notion of a blueprint).* 

In contrast, some women, faced with the prospect of continued in- 
volvement with antisocial men or highly traditional relationships such as 
those described above, focused on their independence as a central theme. 
Investment in a high-quality marriage (we would add “to a prosocial 
Spouse”) may represent an ideal, in terms of its life-changing potential 
and from the standpoint of what is seen as culturally appropriate. Nev- 
ertheless, for the women we have focused on in this study, it is an ideal 
that many have found difficult to realize. Thus, a final set of negative 
cases for the good marriage effect consists of women who lack a marital 
or relationship connection of any kind, but who take pride in what they 


* Since the Gluecks and Sampson and Laub relied on a composite measure of marital 
attachment derived from interviewer assessments, ıt is quite possible that such as- 
seasments were influenced by the degree to which the bond appeared to contain ele- 
ments of respectability/traditionality. In contrast to our emphasis here, the statistical 
analysis reported in table 1 considered only the respondent’s self-reported contentment 
or happiness with the relationship, a difference that could at least partially account 
for the discrepancy between our findings and those obtained by Laub and Sampson. 
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have been able to accomplish alone. While much has been written about 
the centrality of social relations in women’s lives, for some women, in- 
cluding this subset, growth and development can also be seen as evolving 
from a break with connectedness, not because of it. The recognition of 
the need to make such a break represents another kind of cognitive 
transformation. 

The respondent (1) we quoted above who described her partner as 
“someone who always wanted to cheat somebody,” seemed keenly aware 
of the marriage ideal. However, she also appeared realistic about her 
current single status: “I’ve hoped and always wanted to have the TV- 
land type of family and that’s what I would like to have, but I know 
that everything is not as perfect as they showed on TV.” Later, asked 
about her future plans, she stated simply that she expected to be “a single 
mother, mother and her child for the rest of her life.” When asked about 
her level of happiness now compared to earlier in life, she offered an 
assessment that can be considered both realistic and agentic: “Happier 
because I have the control now to see where I’m going, what happens to 
me compared to then... never knew you know what was going to go 
on or where I was going to be or what was going to happen to me. I, I 
can make them things [happen] now.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Longitudinal studies of the youth-to-adult transition typically include few 
chronic offenders, and the number of young women with a significant 
history of conduct problems is particularly small as a percentage of the 
total population of adolescents. Such young people are an important sub- 
group to study, however, because the individual and social costs of their 
actions are particularly high. The Gluecks’ (1968) follow-up study was 
unusual because it resulted in a large volume of data collected on 500 
“truly” delinquent boys, all of whom had spent time in a state reformatory. 
Our longitudinal study of young women offenders employed a similar 
inclusion criterion; thus Laub and Sampson’s analyses of the Gluecks’ 
data and their theory of informal social control have provided a useful 
contrast with our findings and theoretical perspective. 


Desistance: A Gendered Process? 


Neither the quantitative nor qualitative findings lend themselves easily 
to presentation as a set of binary (gender) oppositions (Thorne 1993). 
Regression analyses revealed that level of attachment to a marital/intimate 
partner and job stability were not strongly related to the likelihood of 
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desistance for either male or female respondents. In considering the con- 
trast between our findings and those of Sampson and Laub, both the 
greater racial heterogeneity of the sample and differences in life experi- 
ences between the 1950s and the 1990s were discussed as possible expla- 
nations. Indeed, early on, Sampson and Laub (1993) suggested that a 
particular value of their analyses was that “the historical context of the 
data can serve as a baseline to identify areas where research findings are 
consistent across time and, equally important, to identify areas where 
contemporary research may diverge” (p. 625). Unlike the men of the 
Glueck sample, few of our respondents, whether male or female, were 
married and had full-time employment at the time of the follow-up 
(1995-96); and African-American respondents were particularly unlikely 
to have accessed this traditional respectability package. An even smaller 
percentage had accumulated the total “high quality” package. Consistent 
with Sampson and Laub’s emphases, however, we also found that the 
subset of respondents whose lives included these traditional elements of 
social capital/control were less involved in crime than others with either 
partial or no elements of the package. Interactions by gender were not 
significant. 

In other analyses (see, e.g., Giordano, Cernkovich, and Lowery 2001), 
we point out a variety of ways in which the women offenders’ adult lives 
differ significantly from those of their male counterparts. However, in our 
focus here on desistance processes, we observed that the repertoire of 
hooks for change men and women elaborate, the language they use, and 
the descriptions of the entire change process overlap to a considerable 
degree. These female and male respondents do have things in common: 
low educational achievement, dysfunctional family backgrounds, extreme 
poverty, bad companions, marginal and shifting housing arrangements, 
repeated contacts with criminal justice and mental health professionals/ 
facilities, and exposure to an array of treatment modalities. Perhaps we 
should not be surprised, therefore, that their “stories of change” draw 
from similar discourses and even develop common themes. 

Nevertheless, our analysis also points to potential areas of gender dif- 
ference that warrant additional research scrutiny, ideally using larger, 
more heterogeneous samples. For example, women were more likely than 
men to describe religious transformations and to focus heavily on their 
children as catalysts for changes they had made. Men more often assigned 
prominence to prison or treatment, or focused on family more generally 
(the wife and kids). Additional research on specific hooks for change would 
ideally be carried out using a variety of samples, including data that 
contain a sufficient number of serious male and female offenders to allow 
for meaningful analysis. A basic concern is that the processes associated 
with desistance among high-end or serious offenders may not be identical 
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to those identified through analyses of data derived from general youth 
samples. This is an especially important consideration when exploring 
gender issues. For example, while childbearing may indeed emerge as a 
key factor related to “maturing out” of deviance or drug use among women 
who are included in cohort, school, or neighborhood-based studies, our 
data show that this was far from universal among the serious female 
offenders who compose our sample group.” 

More research is also needed on hooks that lacked prominence within 
the narratives, notably, career or employment. Many of the women who 
were more successful as desisters crafted highly traditional replacement 
selves (e.g., child of God, the good wife, involved mother) that they as- 
sociated with their successful exits from criminal activities. Nevertheless, 
such identities, even if accessible, could be considered quite limiting in 
other respects. In many instances, the women appeared to have used their 
“agency” only to become enmeshed in life circumstances that could be 
characterized as highly repressive and lacking any means to become ec- 
onomically self-sustaining/independent (e.g., “he don’t trust me around 
men... he don’t want me being around men”; “he don’t like me to work 
at all”). And as the employment information we provided about the re- 
spondents attests, those women who do work are primarily employed in 
unstable service sector jobs earning extremely low wages (Giordano, Cern- 
kovich, and Lowery 2001). As a variety of scholars have noted, our econ- 
omy has been shifting to a technological base, potentially marginalizing 
these women to an even greater extent (see, e.g., Lipset and Ray 1996). 
More basic research on the life course experiences of highly disadvantaged 
women will undoubtedly add to the growing theoretical interest in the 
intersections of various types of disadvantage and increased recognition 
within feminism that women’s standpoints and challenges vary 
considerably. 


Suggestions for Further Theory Building and Integration 


We have concentrated primarily on the women respondents in this anal- 
ysis, but conjectured that “a theory of cognitive transformation” may also 
be a useful framework for understanding how it is that men manage to 
desist from criminal activity. An argument could be made that a per- 
spective emphasizing cognitive processes, language, and identity work 


” We will soon complete an additional wave of interviews with these respondents and 
all their adolescent children in which the central objective is to specify in more detail 
connections between parental deviance, parenting practices, and variations in child 
well-being. However, these interviews should also add to our understanding of the 
reciprocal process on which we focused in this analysis (children as an influence on 
desistance). 
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will be more relevant for understanding changes women make, while 
control variables will prove more effective as explanations of men’s des- 
istance (i.e., women decide to change and move in the direction of hooks 
that will allow them to achieve a more conforming lifestyle, while men 
may require more social pressure or incentive). This would also be con- 
sistent with the idea that society stigmatizes deviant women more strongly 
(Braithwaite 1989; Harris 1977; Schur 1984); thus on a average, women 
may be more receptive to any opening they come to see as available within 
the environment. 

We would argue against the idea of a complete bifurcation in theory 
development, however, based on the following considerations. First, in 
contrast to the era in which the Glueck men came of age, the respondents 
in our sample matured into adulthood during a time when both women 
and men were less constrained by tradition and faced less favorable ec- 
onomic prospects (considering their low levels of education and their prior 
criminal histories). Minorities (an important group to consider, given their 
overrepresentation in the criminal justice system) appeared to have faced 
even greater disadvantage. Precisely because traditional sources of social 
control and capital seemed to be in relatively short supply, it may be 
useful to conceptualize both female and male offenders as needing to 
be—to a greater extent than previous generations—the architects, or at 
least the general contractors of their own desistance. 

In addition, male respondents, like their female counterparts, were fre- 
quently heavily involved in criminal and drug cultures that seemed to be 
more encapsulating and limiting of life chances—thus a high level of 
individual motivation or “up-front” commitment would seem to be re- 
quired for successful and long-lasting change. The argument we developed 
regarding women should extend to many male offenders. Among highly 
advantaged men, a show of agency is not all that necessary. At an ex- 
ceedingly high level of disadvantage, cognitive transformations and as- 
sociated agentic moves are unlikely to be nearly enough. We positioned 
our theory in “the middle,” a structural location occupied by a majority 
of the men and women in our study. 

Finally, we argued that this more self-conscious perspective is consistent 
with the greater freedom of movement and choice-making possibilities 
characterizing adulthood. If we accept the notion that adult males have 
even more degrees of freedom than comparably situated women, it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that male desistance would also entail a sig- 
nificant volitional or agentic component. For example, research on the 
transition from cohabitation to marriage has found that the decision to 
marry is driven more by male attitudes and preferences than by the female 
partner’s perspective (Brown 2000; Manning and Smock 1995). Thus, if 
a contemporary adult male offender moves into marriage (in general, and 
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particularly to a prosocial partner) it is quite likely that this step reflects 
a level of intentionality and personal preference. 

Aside from questions of generalizability, additional research could add 
depth to our understanding of concepts that have been sketched out quite 
tentatively in this analysis. For example, we outlined four types of cog- 
nitive transformations and suggested a hypothetical sequence in which 
these transformations may occur. This sequence could be documented or 
discarded and other types of cognitive shifts identified. We have also 
greatly oversimplified the connection between changing cognitions and 
associated agentic moves. Additional research could explore why some 
individuals who appear to have experienced significant cognitive shifts 
are nevertheless unable to move their behaviors into good alignment with 
them. We found high levels of psychological distress within our sample 
(Giordano, Cernkovich, and Lowery 2001), and this might be one factor 
associated with inability to move in the direction of hooks with good 
conventionalizing potential. 

In the present analysis, we have also bracketed off the entire arena of 
the emotions—an obvious limitation of our emphasis on cognitive pro- 
cesses. Emotional and corporeal processes undoubtedly play important 
roles in the basic change mechanisms and are likely even more important 
to consider as they relate to derailments or setbacks (Shilling 1999). Thus, 
future theory and research should add attention to emotions as they affect 
behavioral change directly or, indirectly, as they influence the nature and 
timing of cognitive shifts. 

Although our theory of cognitive transformation is admittedly quite 
provisional, we believe our focus adds to an understanding of desistance 
mechanisms. Individuals vary in what they bring to the change process, 
including differences in preferences and levels of motivation. The idea 
that there is a dynamic interplay between the individual and catalysts 
for change helps explain why some individuals exposed to a given catalyst 
(or an entire arsenal of catalysts) fail to hook onto them, others find success 
at time Y when they have failed miserably at time X, and still others 
manage successful changes using very limited resources. 

In addition, the hooks themselves can be seen to vary in their trans- 
formative potential. These variations also link to cognitive processes. Suc- 
cessful hooks tend to provide the actor with a detailed plan of action or 
a fairly elaborate cognitive blueprint for proceeding as a changed indi- 
vidual. It is also beneficial if hooks contain a projective element directing 
the actor’s attention toward present and future concerns. Related to this, 
hooks that are associated with positive themes and link in straightforward 
ways to prosocial normative repertoires will fare better. More useful hooks 
for change will not only provide the actor with new definitions and re- 
placement behaviors, but will offer at least the broad outlines of a sat- 
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isfying, conventional replacement self—one that is seen as fundamentally 
incompatible with continued deviation. Finally, hooks for change will be 
more successful when they provide a gateway to conforming others who 
can reinforce the actor’s initial forays into more prosocial territory. This 
notion is entirely consistent with the traditional sociological emphasis on 
the influential role of the social network. But here we have showcased 
the volitional or agentic aspects of movement toward these potentially 
helpful affiliations. Particularly as we focus on adult friendships and ro- 
mantic liasons, the individual has an important role in selecting others 
who have the potential to be good influences, while “knifing off” unde- 
sirable companions (Emirbayer and Goodwin 1994). 

As we stated at the outset, the perspective we outlined is generally 
compatible with Sampson and Laub’s (1993) theory of informal control, 
and the two perspectives can profitably be integrated. Indeed, figure 1 
shows that these processes often coalesce and contain many areas of con- 
ceptual overlap. One area of incompatibility, however, is Sampson and 
Laub and other control theorists’ focus on the nature of the attachment 
bond, as contrasted with our emphasis on the normative repertoire of 
reference others (whether the spouse or other network members). Clearly, 
when we consider the array of romantic liasons of the women in this 
sample, we must reject the notion that such attachments will necessarily 
prove beneficial to the desistance process. There also appeared to be 
significant variation in the prosocial potential of the various wives and 
girlfriends of male respondents, and this could prove even more variable 
in future eras. We believe that our ideas about the benefits of a spouse 
who offers a level of contrast add an important condition to Sampson 
and Laub’s concept of a “good marriage effect.” 

It may be even more useful to combine some of the ideas we developed 
here with Sampson and Laub’s focus on an investment buildup. We agree 
completely with the key premise that highly invested actors will develop 
a strong stake in conformity and will not wish to jeopardize what they 
have accumulated by reverting to criminal activity. Across a variety of 
time periods and different sample groups, it is likely that a good marriage 
relationship combined with a stable job will continue to form the most 
solid basis around which to build a more prosocial way of life. However, 
we have emphasized here that individuals need a minimum level of re- 
sources to draw on in order to begin such a transformation process. In- 
dividual and cultural preferences, constraints, and opportunities will fig- 
ure into the kind of strategies adapted (that is, some offenders may have 
to work with only parts of the respectability package or rely on different 
hooks for change entirely). Actors themselves must recognize the need to 
start “saving” and develop a high level of commitment to the plan. They 
may also call on help from others—ideally, professionals or others in the 
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network who have a stronger portfolio of prosocial behavior. These others 
can provide structure and guidance all along the way. Over time, actors 
will not only have built up a meaningful level of savings, but will actually 
come to enjoy the investing process. In turn, they will refrain from criminal 
or deviant behavior, not just because they have much to lose, but also 
because they have begun to look back with increasing disdain on their 
former spendthrift ways. These individually and socially structured dif- 
ferences in motivation and preference, the processes of interaction and 
communication that solidify them, and the gradual redefinitions that result 
are arguably as important as the “stake” itself. Indeed, they help us to 
understand how and why the buildup occurs. However, we also recognize 
that the product of all these dynamic processes is enhanced internalized 
control, perhaps the most important type of cognitive transformation. 


APPENDIX A 
Descriptions of Independent Voriables 

Sociodemographic characteristics —Three variables were included: re- 
spondent’s age in years at the time of the follow-up interview, gender 
(female = 1), and race (African-American = 1). 

Family backgrownd.—All family background variables except abuse 
history were assessed at wave 1. Parents’ socioeconomic status was com- 
puted using Hollingshead and Redlich’s (1958) two-factor index of social 
position, which considers both occupation and education in the compu- 
tation of a single SES score. Parental occupations as reported by the 
respondents were coded according to the Census Bureau’s Index of In- 
dustries and Occupations (Bureau of the Census 1980). For each respon- 
dent, education was weighted by a factor of 4 and occupation by a factor 
of 7; then the two scores were summed to form a single SES score. Father’s 
education and occupation were used to compute SES scores except when 
the father did not live in the household; in those cases, mother’s education 
and occupation were used in the computation. Scores ranged from 15 
(where a low score reflects high SES) to 69. Family size is derived from 
the question, “How many people, including yourself, live in this house- 
hold?” Physical and sexual abuse as a child and adolescent were assessed 
with a retrospective scale administered during the follow-up interview 
(Boyer and Fine 1992). The items composing the physical abuse scale 
asked whether the people who were caring for the respondent while they 
were growing up ever did any of the following (yes = 1): “spank you 
with a belt or strap”; “hit you with an object, like a stick”; “hit you with 
a closed fist”; “throw you against the wall”; “physically injure you in any 
other way”; “deprive you of food or clothing as punishment”; or “lock you 
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in a closet or outside for long periods of time.” The score represents the 
sum of the six items and ranges from 0 to 6 (a = .72). The items for the 
sexual abuse scale assessed whether individuals who were caring for the 
respondent while they were growing up ever did any of the following: 
“make you do something sexual that you did not want to do”; “make you 
touch their breasts or genitals, or touch yours when you did not want 
them to”; “make you look at them naked, or look at you naked, or ever 
take sexual photographs of you, when you did not want them to”; “try 
unsuccessfully to have sexual intercourse with you when you didn’t want 
to by either using force or threatening to use force”; “force you to have 
sexual intercourse either because someone used force or threatened you 
with physical violence”; and “get you to have sexual intercourse when 
you did not want to because they had given you alcohol or drugs.” The 
range is from 0 to 6 (a = .86). Parental supervision was created using 
three items that assessed the level of control parents had over the re- 
spondent’s activities outside the home. The items asked how much re- 
spondents agreed or disagreed with the following statements: “My parents 
want to know who I am going out with when I go out with other boys”; 
“In my free time away from home, my parents know who I’m with and 
where I am”; and “My parents want me to tell them where I am if I don’t 
come home right after school” The final parental supervision variable is 
the average of respondents’ scores for each of the items. The range is 
from 1 to 5, with 5 reflecting a high level of supervision (æ = .62). At- 
tachment to family in adolescence was assessed via a 6-item scale, which 
includes items drawn primarily from the National Survey of Youth (Gold 
and Reimer 1972). These items measured how much the respondent agreed 
or disagreed with the following statements about their relationship with 
their parents: whether or not parents asked about what the adolescent 
was doing in school; whether parents gave the right amount of affection 
and trust; whether adolescents were close to their parents and would not 
want to let them down; and whether parents were proud of the adoles- 
cent’s accomplishments. The scale score range is from 1 to 5 (a = .80). 
Adolescent behavior indices.—The third set of independent variables 
reference respondents’ antisocial and prosocial behaviors in adolescence 
and were all derived from wave 1 responses. Self-reported delinquency 
is a 27-item modified version of Elliott and Ageton’s (1980) scale, similar 
to the dependent variable adult criminal involvement. Each item was 
assigned a ratio-score seriousness weight (Wolfgang et al. 1985). The total 
delinquency score is the mean of the sum of the products of each item’s 
frequency and its seriousness weight. Respondents’ delinquency scores 
range from 4.78 to 119.92 (a = .92). Attachment to school is a scale com- 
posed of two items derived from Minor (n.d.): “I wish I could drop out 
of school”; and “I feel as if I really don’t belong at school.” Responses 
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were coded so that a high score indicates a high level of attachment. The 
scale scores range from 1 to 5 (œ = .87). School achievement is assessed 
using the question, “What grades do you usually get in school?” Responses 
ranged from 1 (“mostly F’s”) to 9 (‘mostly A’s”). 
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Revisiting the Relationships among Gender, 
Marital Status, and Mental Health! 
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Three decades ago, Gove introduced his sex-role theory of mental 
illness, which attributes women’s higher rates of psychological dis- 
tress to their roles in society. Central to his hypothesis is that mar- 
riage is emotionally advantageous for men and disadvantageous for 
women. This article revisits this topic with data from the National 
Survey of Families and Households. The analyses indicate that the 
emotional benefits of marriage apply equally to men and women, 
but that men and women respond to marital transitions with dif- 
ferent types of emotional problems. The implications of these find- 
ings for future research on gender and mental health are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been 30 years since Gove (1972; Gove and Tudor 1973) introduced 
his influential sex-role theory of mental illness, which argued that the 
female preponderance of psychological distress in the United States since 
World War II is due to the unrewarding and stressful nature of women’s 
social roles in contemporary U.S. society. His theory rested on the as- 
sumption that marriage is advantageous for men’s mental health but 
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disadvantageous for women’s. The evidence Gove used to support his 
theory was based on a review of 17 studies conducted since World War 
I, which found that women have higher rates of mental illness only among 
the married and that in all other marital statuses men’s distress exceeds 
women’s. Although Gove’s article shaped the course of decades of theory 
and research on gender and mental health, it has been the subject of 
debate—with some of the most trenchant commentary appearing in this 
very journal (see Dobrenwend and Dohrenwend 1976). Two main criti- 
cisms are at the center of this debate. 

First, Gove relied on cross-sectional studies, which made it impossible 
to adjudicate between his social-causation hypothesis and the alternative 
social-selection hypothesis, which argues that men and women differen- 
tially select into and out of marriage on the basis of their mental health 
status. Critics have argued that gender differences in distress among 
the married and the unmarried may reflect selection factors whereby 
emotionally healthy men are more likely to select into marriage and emo- 
tionally healthy women are more likely to select out of marriage, in the 
first place. Second, Gove drew conclusions from studies that include fe- 
male types of emotional problems, such as depression, and exclude male 
types of emotional problems, such as substance abuse. According to the 
Dohrenwends (1976), studies based on psychological problems that are 
more common among females are likely to overestimate women’s distress 
and underestimate men’s. Unfortunately, these methodological and con- 
ceptual limitations are evident in much subsequent research on the re- 
lationships among gender, marital status, and mental health (Aneshensel 
1992; Aneshensel, Rutter, and Lachenbruch 1991; Lennon 1987; Simon 
1998).’ 

However, in addition to these methodological and conceptual criticisms, 
Gove’s thesis is debated on substantive grounds. Even if his central as- 
sumption was correct in the 1970s, scholars question its accuracy at the 
close of the 20th century, given social changes that have occurred over 
the last quarter of the century in men’s and women’s social roles, as well 
as in marital patterns in the United States. In fact, despite a wealth of 


2 Gove was further criticized for his definition of mental illness, which conflates severe 
psychiatric disorders with mild psychological problems (Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend 
1976) as well as for relying on findings from studies of individuals in treatment, which 
are confounded by the fact that women are more likely than men to seek treatment 
for mental illness (Fox 1980; Warheit et al. 1976). In this article, I focus on studies 
that have examined gender and marital-status differences in self-reports of psycho- 
logical symptoms in the general population and, unless otherwise noted, do not discuss 
studies that have examined gender and marital-status differences in clinically defined 
psychiatric disorders. 
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research on this topic, scholars continue to disagree about the conse- 
quences of marriage for men’s and women’s mental health. 

In this article, I revisit the relationships among gender, marital status, 
and mental health in the United States using two waves of panel data 
from a recent national sample, with special attention given to the types 
of emotional problems associated with both males and females. Over- 
coming the limitations of previous work, I assess whether marriage is 
currently emotionally advantageous for men and disadvantageous for 
women, as well as question the wisdom of focusing exclusively on social 
roles for explaining gender differences in psychological distress among 
adults. 


BACKGROUND 


Research on the Relationships among Gender, Marital Status, and 
Mental Health 


Since Gove’s publication, dozens of studies have examined gender dif- 
ferences in mental health by focusing on self-reports of emotional problems 
in the nontreated (ie., the general) population. Most of this research is 
based on cross-sectional data from community samples of individuals who 
report the frequency or intensity in which they experience psychological 
symptoms such as nonspecific distress, anxiety, and depression. What does 
the plethora of studies find with respect to Gove’s theoretical and sub- 
stantive claims? Overall, the past 30 years of research has produced three 
main findings regarding the relationships among gender, marital status, 
and mental health. 

First, in contrast to Gove’s argument that marriage is beneficial for 
men’s mental health and detrimental for women’s, research consistently 
indicates that marriage is associated with enhanced mental health for men 
and women. Studies that have focused on marital-status differences in 
well-being among men and among women (ie., marital status within 
gender analyses) show that regardless of gender, married people enjoy 
better mental health than unmarried (including never and formerly mar- 
ried) persons (Kessler and McRae 1984; Pearlin and Johnson 1977; Thoits 
1986; Waite and Gallagher 2000). However, while studies based on cross- 
sectional data are informative, they cannot be used to rule out the alter- 
native social-selection hypothesis that mentally ill persons are less likely 
to get married in the first place. Subsequent longitudinal studies that have 
examined this issue find that social causation and selection processes are 
at work, and that mental health is a consequence as well as a cause of 
marital status (Booth and Amoto 1991; Mastekaasa 1992). 

Second, and again in contrast to Gove’s claims, research consistently 
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indicates that women report more mental health problems than men, 
irrespective of marital status. Studies that have focused on gender dif- 
ferences in psychological well-being among the married and among the 
unmarried (.e., gender within marital-status analyses) find that women 
report greater distress than comparable men in al marital-status cate- 
gories (Fox 1980; Radloff 1975; Warheit et al. 1976). However, because 
most of these studies are based on emotional problems typically experi- 
enced by females and do not consider emotional problems typically ex- 
perienced by males, it is likely that they overestimate women’s distress 
and underestimate men’s (Aneshensel et al. 1991; Dohrenwend and Dob- 
renwend 1976; Horwitz, White, and White 1996); Lennon 1987; Simon 
1998). 

Third, research has been less consistent with regard to the interaction 
between gender and marital status and whether the mental health ad- 
vantage of marriage is greater for men. While several studies suggest that 
men derive more emotional benefit from marriage (Aneshensel et al. 1991; 
Kessler and McRae 1984; Menaghan 1989), others imply that women are 
the true mental health beneficiaries of marriage (e.g., Thoits 1986). How- 
ever, here again, because most of these studies are based on cross-sectional 
data and types of psychological problems typically experienced by females, 
they provide limited insight into whether marriage (or the lack thereof) 
actually has different emotional consequences for women and men. 

Research that has examined the impact of marital transitions with 
longitudinal data has also produced inconsistent results. Some studies find 
that divorce and widowhood are more harmful for men (Umberson, Wort- 
man, and Kessler 1992), while others show that women are more distressed 
by marital loss (Aseltine and Kessler 1993; Menaghan and Lieberman 
1986; Simon and Marcussen 1999). The handful of studies that have 
assessed the effects of marital gain indicate that marriage reduces the 
distress of men and women, but that there are no sex differences in the 
emotional benefits of marriage (Horwitz et al. 19965; Simon and Mar- 
cussen 1999). Moreover, in a recent study based on the National Survey 
of Families and Households, Marks and Lambert (1998) show that in- 
dividuals who transitioned out of marriage report more, while people who 
transitioned into marriage report less, depressive symptoms than contin- 
uously married persons. Marks and Lambert also find that while marital 
loss is more depressing for women, there are no gender differences in the 
impact of marital gain. However, while informative, this study provides 
no insight into whether persons who transitioned into marriage are less 
depressed than unmarried, including never and previously married, 
people. 

On the basis of their extensive review of studies on this topic, Waite 
and Gallagher (2000) recently concluded that the mental health benefits 
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of marriage currently apply equally to women and men (also see Waite 
1995). However, once again, because most of these studies include emo- 
tional problems common among females and exclude those common 
among males, they also provide an incomplete picture of the relationships 
among gender, marital status, and mental health (for exceptions, see Hor- 
witz et al. [19965], Riessman and Gerstel [1985], and Riessman [1990]. 

It is important to acknowledge the many contributions feminist scholars 
have made to theory and research on this topic. For example, in her early 
discussion of the future of marriage, Bernard (1972) also argued that 
marriage is emotionally advantageous for men and disadvantageous to 
women, which she attributed to gender inequality in power and authority 
in both the family and society. While feminist scholars continue to stress 
the linkages between families and wider systems of male domination for 
understanding gender inequality in a variety of contexts, they now criticize 
the early emphasis on sex roles and sex-role socialization in favor of 
explanations that emphasize micro- and macroprocesses of categorization 
and stratification by gender (see Ferree 1990; Ferree, Lorber, and Hess 
1999; Lopata and Thorne 1978; Osmond and Thorne 1990; Reskin 1988; 
Risman 1987; Stacey 1993; Stacey and Thorne 1985; West and Zimmer- 
man 1987). According to the new gender theory, gender is a lifelong process 
that reflects and reproduces structural differentiation in which males have 
material and ideological advantages over females. However, although 
feminist scholars now argue that gender is socially constructed and that 
a variety of gendered roles offer rewards and costs to women and men, 
an implication of the new gender theory is that the emotional benefits of 
marriage continue to be fewer for women in light of pervasive structural 
inequality and female subordination in contemporary American society 
(England 2000; Thompson and Walker 1989). 

Ironically, although the past few decades of research have provided 
little empirical support for Gove’s sex-role theory of mental illness, the- 
ories which argue that differences in the nature of men’s and women’s 
social roles are the primary determinants of gender differences in mental 
health continue to dominate sociological research on gender and mental 
health. However, while role explanations are compelling and have ad- 
vanced our understanding of some linkages between social structure and 
individual well-being, or what Mills (1959) called the “intersections of 
social structure and biography,” epidemiological evidence over the past 
quarter of a century, coupled with recent findings on adolescents, calls 
into question the wisdom of focusing exclusively on social roles for ex- 
plaining gender differences in mental health among adults in the United 
States today. 
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Evidence of Male and Female Types of Emotional Problems 


Epidemiological research on both lifetime and recent prevalence rates of 
mental disorders consistently demonstrates that while women have higher 
rates of affective and anxiety disorders (and their psychological corollaries 
of nonspecific distress, anxiety, and depression), men have higher rates of 
antisocial personality and substance abuse dependence disorders (and 
their psychological corollaries of antisocial behavior and drug/alcohol 
problems; Dohrenwend et al. 1980; Meyers et al. 1984; Robins et al. 1984; 
Robins and Regier 1994). In fact, epidemiologists have concluded that 
when male and female types of psychiatric disorders and psychological 
problems are all considered, there are no gender differences in overall 
rates of mental illness among adults in the United States today.’ 

Moreover, research on adolescent mental health documents that gender 
differences in specific types of emotional problems emerge prior to the 
acquisition of adult social roles. Studies that compare boys and girls in 
early, middle, and late adolescence reveal that girls report more symptoms 
of distress, anxiety, and depression, while boys report more antisocial 
behavior and substance problems (Avison and McAlpine 1992; Gore, Asel- 
tine, and Colten 1992). 

Finally, and consistent with epidemiological studies, findings from the 
National Co-Morbidity Study (Kessler et al. 1993, 1994) indicate that there 
are no gender differences in the overall prevalence of mental disorders 
but that there are gender differences in the prevalence of specific types 
of disorders. Consistent with the recent research on adolescents, the Na- 
tional Co-Morbidity Study also reveals that female’s greater self-reported 
feelings of depression and male’s greater self-reports of substance prob- 
lems begin to appear in adolescence—before they have assumed their 
adult social roles (also see Avison and McAlpine 1992; Gore et al. 1992). 

To the extent that gender differences in the prevalence of specific emo- 
tional problems are evident in adolescence—as this recent research in- 
dicates—we cannot continue to attribute gender differences in mental 
health in adulthood solely to differences between men’s and women’s 


? Unfortumately, epidemiological studies generally do not provide information about 
the distribution of male and female types of mental disorders across all marital statuses. 
However, one study that examined black-white differences in the relationship between 
marital status and psychiatric disorders revealed a complex pattern with respect to 
gender differences in the relative rates of disorder for unmarried compared to married 
blacks and whites (WilHam, Takeuchi, and Adair 1992). While separated and divorced 
black men, never-married black men, and widowed black women are worse off than 
their respective black peers, the opposite patterns are evident for whites. Although 
this study focused on clinically defined severe psychiatric disorders, these findings 
suggest that the relationships among gender, marital status, and self-reports of mild 
psychological problems may also vary by race. 
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roles in society. Rather, gender differences in mental health among adults 
in the United States should be reinterpreted as a function of gender-linked 
emotional socialization, which predisposes males and females to respond 
to stress throughout the entire life course with sex-typical emotional prob- 
lems (also see Aneshensel et al. 1991; Aneshensel 1992; Horwitz et al 
1996); Lennon 1987; Rosenfield, Vertefuille, and McAlpine 2000; Simon 
1998). 

Drawing on insights from the sociology of emotion, I argue that em- 
bodied in U.S. emotional culture are beliefs about the “proper” emotional 
styles of males and females, as well as norms that specify “appropriate” 
feeling and expression for men and women (Gordon 1981, 1989; Hochs- 
child 1975, 1979; Simon and Kanellakos 2001; Smith-Lovin 1995; Thoits 
1989). A consequence of gender-linked emotional socialization is that fe- 
males learn to express distress through internalizing emotional problem, 
such as depression, while males learn to express distress vis-a-vis exter- 
nalizing emotional problems, such as substance abuse. Insofar as males 
and females manifest distress with different types of emotional problems, 
role arguments are most useful for explaining differences in mental health 
among men and among women (ie., within gender variation), whereas 
socialization arguments are most useful for explaining gender differences 
in mental health among persons who hold the same configuration of social 
(including marital) statuses (Le., between gender variation). 

I also argue that in order to more fully understand the relationships 
among gender, marital status, and mental health in the United States 
today, studies must simultaneously (a) include the types of emotional prob- 
lems associated with males and females, (b) be based on cross-sectional 
and longitudinal analyses of recent national data, (c) examine the emo- 
tional impact of marital loss and marital gain on men and women com- 
pared to their stably married and stably unmarried counterparts, and (d) 
investigate the alternative hypothesis that women differentially select into 
and out of marriage on the basis of their mental health status. Such an 
analysis is critical not only for conceptual, methodological, and theoretical 
reasons, but also on substantive grounds. Historical changes in men’s and 
women’s social roles over the last quarter of the 20th century have resulted 
in changes in marital patterns among males and females in the United 
States (Oppenheimer 1994; Spain and Bianchi 1996). Therefore, since the 
time Gove introduced his sex-role theory of mental illness, changes may 
have occurred in the nature, meaning, and significance of marriage and 
the consequences of marital status for men’s and women’s mental health. 

In this article, I overcome the conceptual and methodological limitations 
of previous work on this topic by revisiting the relationships among gen- 
der, marital status, and mental health using panel data from a recent 
national sample of adults, with special attention given to the types of 
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emotional problems associated with males and females in the United 
States. Consistent with emotional-socialization arguments, I hypothesize 
that (1) in all marital statuses women report more depression than men 
and men report more substance abuse than women. Consistent with role 
theoretical claims, I also hypothesize that (2) married people report fewer 
symptoms of depression and substance problems than the unmarried, net 
of other factors. Moreover, I hypothesize that (3) marital loss has harmful, 
while marital gain has beneficial, consequences for men’s and women’s 
mental health. Insofar as males and females respond to stress with sex- 
typical emotional problems, I further hypothesize that (4) when there are 
gender differences in the impact of marital transitions, the greater impact 
on men or women will be evident only for symptoms associated with their 
gender. Finally, I investigate—for the first time with recent national 
data—whether alcohol-abusing men are more likely to select out of mar- 
riage, and depressed women are more likely to select into marriage, than 
their nondistressed counterparts. Overall, in addition to contributing to 
our understanding of the relationships among gender, marital status, and 
mental health in the United States today, by examining social-causation 
and social-selection hypotheses, my research sheds new light on whether 
marriage (or the lack thereof) is a cause or consequence of mental illness 
and whether there are gender differences in the selection into and out of 
marriage on the basis of mental health. 


METHODS 
Data 


I conducted my analyses on two waves of data from the National Survey 
of Families and Households (NSFBH), which is based on a recent national 
probability sample of adults in the United States (Sweet and Bumpass 
1996). The first wave of interviews (time 1) was administered in 1987-88 
with individuals ages 19 and over from 13,017 households, which included 
an oversampling of minorities and single parents. The response rate at 
time 1 (T1) was 74%. The second wave of interviews (time 2) was ad- 
ministered in 1992—94 with 10,005 respondents. Excluding people who 
had died (N = 763), the response rate at time 2 (T2) was 82%. Logistic 
regression analyses (not shown) indicate that several factors measured at 
T1 significantly predict attrition by T2, including marital and employment 
status, gender, age, race, education, household income, and depression. 
People who were unmarried and unemployed at T1 were more likely to 
leave the study, as were men, older people, nonwhites, persons with lower 
levels of education, and persons with higher levels of income and de- 
pression. Due to oversampling at T1, the panel contains relatively high 
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proportions of racial minorities and single parents; however, the sample 
may underrepresent the unmarried and unemployed, as well as men, older 
persons, people with lower levels of education, and persons with higher 
levels of income and depression. Results of analyses, especially those based 
on people who are stably unmarried or who had a marital gain between 
T1 and T2, should be interpreted with some caution in light of the greater 
attrition of respondents who were unmarried at T1. 


Measures 


Depression —The NSFH includes 12 items from the Center for Epi- 
demiological Studies Depression Scale (CES-D), a commonly used mea- 
sure of depressed mood that has high construct validity and internal 
consistency (Radloff 1977). At T1 and T2, respondents were asked how 
many days in the past week: “you were bothered by things that usually 
don’t bother your”, “you felt lonely?”, “you felt you could not shake off 
the blues, even with the help of your family or friends?”, “your sleep was 
restlessP”, “you felt depressed?”, “you felt that everything you did was a 
effort?”, “you felt fearfulP”, “you had trouble keeping your mind on what 
you were doing?”, “you talked less than usual?”, “you did not feel like 
eating, your appetite was poor?”, “you felt sad?”, and “you could not get 
going?” Item responses (zero—seven days) were summed. Scores on these 
measures range from 0—81 (chronbach’s œ = .93). 

Alcohol abuse —The NSFH includes one measure of alcohol abuse at 
T1 and two measures of alcohol abuse at T2. The T1 measure of alcohol 
abuse is based on a question that asked respondents whether they had a 
drinking problem (yes = 1). The first measure of alcohol abuse at T2 is 
based on a question that asked respondents the number of days in the 
previous month they had five or more drinks. Scores on this measure 
range from 0-30 days. I also computed a second measure of alcohol con- 
sumption at T2 by multiplying the number of days in the past month the 
respondent had a drink by the number of drinks he or she reported having 
on those days (see Berkman and Breslow 1983; Umberson et al. 1996). 
Scores on this measure range from 0—360. Because results for both of the 
T2 measures are very similar, I report only those for alcohol abuse since 
it is most similar to the T1 measure. 

In this article, I investigate the relationships among gender, marital 
status, and mental health at T2 as well as over time. I therefore computed 
two sets of martial-status variables. 

Stable marital status ——In order to examine marital-status differences 
in distress at a single point in time, I computed four dummy marital- 
status variables based on respondents whose marital status was stable 
over the study period. “Married” (coded *1”) consists of persons who were 
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married at T1 and T2, “never married” (coded “1”) is based on respondents 
who had never married, “separated or divorced” (coded “1”) consists of 
people who were separated or divorced at both points in time, and “wid- 
owed” (coded “1”) is based on individuals who were widows at each 
interview. 

Marital transition status.—In order to examine the impact of marital 
loss and marital gain on individuals’ mental health between T1 and T2, 
I computed two dichotomous marital-transition status variables. Similar 
to Marks and Lambert’s study (1998), my measure of “marital loss” is 
based on respondents who were stably married (coded “0”) or who had 
a marital loss (coded “1”) during the five-year study period. However, 
unlike their study that compares individuals who had a marital gain to 
stably married persons, my measure of “marital gain” consists of (and 
compares) stably unmarried people (coded “0”) and those who had a mar- 
ital gain (coded “1”). 

Control veriables—aAll analyses include a dichotomous variable for 
gender (female = 1). To control for sources of variation in depression and 
alcohol abuse other than gender and marital-status, analyses also include 
respondent’s age, race, education, and household income, as well as their 
employment and parental status (all measured at T2). I measure age and 
education in years; income in dollars; and race, employment, and parental 
status as dichotomous variables (nonwhite = 1, employed = 1, 
parent = 1).‘ Furthermore, because some authors report a nonlinear re- 
lationship between age and depression (Mirowsky and Ross 1992), the 
analyses include a term for age-squared.* Finally, to assess gender differ- 
ences in distress among respondents whose marital status was stable, as 
well as among those who experienced a marital transition during the study, 
I computed gender interactions for all (i.e., both sets) of the marital-status 
variables. 


Analysis Sample and Data Analysis 
Excluding respondents whose marital status was ambiguous at T1 or T2 
and who did not have complete information on all analytic variables, the 


‘ Although dichotomizing the sample into white/nonwhite categories for race is ad- 
mittedly not an ideal way to measure racial differences in mental health (see Williams 
et al. 1992), only including blacks in the analyses would have substantially reduced 
the number of cases for each marital-status subgroup and compromised the stability 
and reliability of all coefficients involved. Consistent with several other studies on 
parenthood and well-being (McLanahan and Adams 1987), I coded respondents as 
parents if they had a child under 18 at home. 

* All analyses presented in this article were also conducted without the term for age- 


squared. The exclusion of this variable from analyses (not reported) did not change 
the substantive results. 
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analysis sample is based on 8,161 individuals. I conduct two different sets 
of analyses. The first set is cross-sectional and assesses the associations 
between marital status and depression and alcohol abuse at T2 among 
respondents whose marital status was stable throughout the study period 
(N = 6,612). The second set of analyses is longitudinal and assesses the 
effects of marital loss and marital gain on change in depression and alcohol 
abuse between T1 and T2. For clarity of interpretation, the marital tran- 
sition analyses are conducted on two subsamples composed of (1) stably 
married respondents (V = 4,125) and those who had experienced a mar- 
ital loss (V = 629), and (2) the stably unmarried (N = 2,487) and persons 
who had experienced a marital gain (Ñ = 920).° 

Table 1 presents respondent characteristics by marital status and gender 
within marital status. Table 1 shows that while stability of marital status 
is much more common than change in marital status, the sample includes 
a relatively large number of people who had experienced a marital tran- 
sition. Although four-fifths (81%) of the respondents are either stably 
married or unmarried, one-fifth had a marital loss or marital gain. Among 
those whose marital status is stable, 62% are married, 15% are never 
married, 14% are separated or divorced, and 8% are widowed. The sub- 
sample of persons who had a marital transition is composed of 40% who 
had a loss and 60% who had a gain, respectively. 

Table 1 also shows marital status differences in sociodemographic char- 
acteristics such as age, race, education, household income, and parental 
status among respondents whose marital status is stable. Among other 
things, the stably married have higher household incomes than the stably 
unmarried and are more likely to have children at home. Table 1 further 
shows sociodemographic differences between persons who had a marital 
transition and those who did not. Compared to the stably married, people 
who experienced a marital loss have lower household incomes and are 
less likely to have children at home. In contrast, persons who experienced 
a marital gain have higher household incomes and are more likely to have 
children at home than stably unmarried individuals. 

Finally, table 1 illustrates that within each marital-status category males 
and females differ, particularly with respect to household income, as well 
as employment and parental status. Among the stably married, husbands 
are more likely to be employed. Among the stably unmarried, women 
have lower household incomes and, with the exception of widowed per- 


* Considering the relatively short time between the two waves of the NSFH (ie., a 
five-year period), the longitudinal analyses I present do #ot control for the number of 
years since respondents experienced their marital transition because there was con- 
siderable missing data on this variable. The inclusion of this variable in auxiliary 
analyses (not shown) did not significantly change the substantive results. 
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sons, are more likely to have children at home. Similarly, among respon- 
dents who had experienced a marital loss, women who became separated 
or divorced and widowed have lower household incomes and are more 
likely to be living with children than similar men. However, relative to 
their male counterparts, women who had experienced a marital gain are 
less likely to be employed and more likely to have children at home. 


RESULTS 


Gender Differences in the Associations between Marital Status and 
Mental Health 


The first set of analyses focus on gender and marital-status differences in 
mental health among persons whose marital status was stable over the 
study period. Table 2 contains results of dummy-variable analyses in 
which respondent’s levels of depression and alcohol abuse at T2 are re- 
gressed on two sets of variables. In order to assess variation in distress 
among the stably unmarried, I include three dummy variables that consist 
of never married, separated or divorced, and widowed persons; the stably 
married are the reference category. Although these analyses are cross- 
sectional, they go beyond those in previous studies because they are con- 
.ducted on a national sample of men and women who have been in their 
current marital status for a minimum of five years and include male- and 
female-typical problems. A number of findings are evident in table 2. 
Consistent with previous cross-sectional research on depression and my 
first hypothesis, model 1 indicates that women report significantly more 
symptoms of depression than men, even after controlling for socio- 
demographic variables, as well as employment, parental, and marital 
status. Model 1 also shows sociodemographic differences in depression; 
consistent with other studies, nonwhites and persons with lower levels of 
education and family income report significantly more depressive symp- 
toms than whites and those with higher levels of education and family 
income. Also consistent with prior work, the employed report significantly 
less depression than the nonemployed and parenthood is not significantly 
associated with depression. Model 1 further shows marital-status differ- 
ences in depression; consistent with my second hypothesis, stably never 
married, separated or divorced, and widowed persons report significantly 
more depressive symptoms than the stably married, net of these other 
factors. However, although Gove (and others) claimed that being un- 
married is associated with more distress for men and less distress for 
women, model 2 reveals that the associations between marital status and 
depression do not significantly differ for women and men. In other words, 
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TABLE 2 
UNSTANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS FROM REGRESSIONS OF DEPRESSION AND ALCOHOL 
ABUSE ON GENDER, MARITAL STATUS, AND CONTROL VARIABLES AMONG RESPONDENTS 
WHosr MARITAL STATUS Was STABLE 


DEPRESsFON ALCOHOL ABUSE 
Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Female (0, 1) ..........scee eee eens 2.840% 256" — 1.03 4+ -si-— 
(39) (47) (.06) (08) 
AGE E AE set AT 78 .70 —.06 —.03 
(88) (88) (.15) (.15) 
ARE is cvcnae oo sec NT — 19" —.19* —.02 —.02 
(.08) (.08) (.01) (.01) 
Nonwhite (0, 1) 1.86" 1.382" = gore — 29gm 
(46) (47) (.08) (.08) 
Education .... ....... cc secesee eens -550" —55"— —.07"** -oT—— 
(07) (07) (01) (01) 
Household income .. ..... ....... —20™™" — 20"** —.01 —.01 
(06) (.06) (01) (01) 
Employed (0, 1) ...............0.. —3.53"** —3.615** —.06"** — 02 
(.43) (43) (.07) (07) 
Parent (0, 1) ............5.0 6 6 eee 63 50 -23" —17* 
(.48) (50) (.08) (.08) 
Never married (yes = 1) . ...... 3.03" 2.2400" 340" 57 
(64) (.90) (11) (15) 
Separated/divorced (yes = 1) 4.275" 3 gga 391m 115" 
(57) (1.05) (.09) (.18) 
Widowed (yes = 1) .. 0.0.0.0... 1.60* 1.80 4g 1.28% 
(80) (1.84) (.13) (31) 
Female x never married 1.34 — 36" 
(1.08) (.18) 
Female x separated/divorced 58 -107""" 
(1.22) (20) 
Female x widowed ..... ...... —.10 — 99 
(1.95) (32) 
Adjusted R? aneneen oe eae 08 .08 .06 06 
Norr. —Numbers m parentheses are SEs The married are the reference (10, omitted) category. 
N = 6,612. 
* P<.05, two-tuled tests. 
= P<O1. 
== P< 001 


unmarried men are not significantly more depressed than unmarried 
women.’ 


” Supplemental analyses (not reported) reveal employment- and parental-status varl- 
ation in the association between being unmarried and depressive symptoms. The re- 
lationship between depression and being separated or divorced is significantly greater 
for nonemployed than employed people, and all unmarried persons living with de- 
pendent children (Le., never married, separated or divorced, and widowed parents) 
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Moreover, consistent with prior work and my first hypothesis, model 
3 indicates that regardless of sociodemographic factors, as well as em- 
ployment, parental, and marital status, men report significantly more al- 
cohol abuse than women. Model 3 also reveals sociodemographic differ- 
ences in alcohol abuse. Persons with lower levels of education (but not 
household income) report significantly more drinking problems than those 
with higher levels of education, and nonwhites report significantly less 
alcohol abuse than whites. Interestingly, employment is not significantly 
associated with alcohol abuse, though parents report significantly less 
alcohol abuse than nonparents. Model 3 further shows marital-status dif- 
ferences in alcohol abuse. Consistent with my second hypothesis, stably 
never married, separated or divorced, and widowed persons report sig- 
nificantly more alcohol problems than stably married people, net of these 
other factors. However, and in contrast to depression, the associations 
between marital status and alcohol abuse significantly differ for men and 
women. Consistent with Gove’s sex-role theory of mental illness, model 
4 reveals that unmarried men report more drinking problems than un- 
married women.’ 

In sum, these analyses provide support for emotional-socialization 
arguments, which claim that males and females manifest psychological 
distress with different types of emotional problems. Regardless of marital 
status, women report more depression than men and men report more 
alcohol abuse than women.’ At the same time, these analyses provide 
support for role-theoretical claims that marital roles are associated with 
enhanced mental health. Net of other factors, stably unmarried persons 
report more symptoms of depression and more alcohol problems than 
stably married people. Finally, these analyses provide mixed support for 
Gove’s sex-role theory of mental illness. Although there are no significant 
gender differences in the associations between marital status and de- 


report significantly higher symptom levels than similar unmarried persons not living 
with children. In other words, while employment buffers, parenthood exacerbates, the 
negative association between being unmarried and this type of emotional distress. 
(Tables available upon request.) 

* Auxiliary analyses (not shown) indicate that there are no significant interactions 
between marital status and either parental or employment status for this manifestation 
of emotional distress. 

* It is, of course, entirely possible that women’s higher levels of depression and men’s 
greater alcohol abuse not only reflect gender-linked emotional socialization, but also 
reflect blological differences that predispose males and females to manifest distress 
with different types of mental health problems. Unfortunately, my data do not allow 
me to adjudicate between these two different, though not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive, interpretations of gender differences in the expression of emotional problems. See 
Parry (2000) and Cadoret et al (2000) for provocative discussions of biological (i e., 
hormonal and genetic) influences on mood disorders and substance abuse among fe- 
males and males. 
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pression, being unmarried is more closely associated with alcohol abuse 
for men than for women. Together, these findings strongly suggest that 
the benefits of marriage for depression apply equally to women and men, 
whereas the benefits of marriage for alcohol abuse are greater for men 
than for women. 

However, while these cross-sectional analyses shed light on the rela- 
tionships among gender, marital status, and mental health at a single 
point in time in a recent nationally representative sample of adults, they 
do not provide answers to other important questions regarding the rẹ- 
lationships among gender, marital transitions, and mental health over 
time. For example, are there gender differences in the mental health con- 
sequences of marital transitions? If so, is the greater impact of a marital 
transition on men or women evident only for sex-typical emotional prob- 
lems? Relatedly, are there gender differences in the causes of marital 
transitions? If so, are depressed women more likely and alcohol-abusing 
men less likely to become and remain married in the first place? To answer 
these questions, I now turn to longitudinal analyses. 


Gender Differences in the Mental Health Consequences of Marital 
Transitions 
Although Gove did not explicitly theorize about the mental health con- 
sequences of marital transitions for men compared to women, an impli- 
cation of his sex-role theory that has received some scholarly attention is 
that marital loss is more harmful, and conversely, marital gain is more 
beneficial, for men’s than women’s mental health. To investigate these 
possibilities for the first time with male and female types of emotional 
problems in a national sample, table 3 focuses on the impact of marital 
loss, and table 4 focuses on the impact of marital gain, on women and 
men. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the results of dummy variable analyses in which 
I regress respondent’s level of depression and alcohol abuse at T2 on two 
sets of variables. In order to assess variation in emotional distress among 
persons who experienced a marital loss, I include two dummy variables 
in table 3 analyses that consist of people who became separated or di- 
vorced and widowed; in these analyses, the stably married are the omitted 
category. To assess variation in mental health among people who had a 
marital gain, I include three dummy variables in table 4 analyses that 
consist of previously never married, separated or divorced, and widowed 
persons; the stably unmarried are the reference category in these analyses. 
Because the purpose of these analyses is to assess whether change in 
mental health between T1 and T2 is a function of change in marital status 
during this time frame, these models all include respondent’s level of 
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TABLE 3 
UNSTANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS FROM REGRESSIONS OF DEPRESSION AND ALCOHOL 
ABUSE ON GENDER AND MARITAL Loss AMONG RESPONDENTS WHO WERE 


MARRIED AT T1 
DIPRISSION ALCOHOL ABUSE 
Model 1* Model 2* Model 3* Model 4* 
Female (0, 1) o. o oe. eee eee 2.250 1.366" —82"** — 81°" 
(40) (43) (.08) (.08) 
T1 depression/alcohol abuse” ... 33" 430 1.60°** 1.5974 
(01) (01) ( 30) (30) 
Marital loss from separation/ 
divorce (yes = 1). ......... 559" 3.70°** 440% 62° 
(.70) (1.02) (.12) (.18) 
Marital loss from widowhood 
(yes = 1) ooo... Leese eseeee 423m 2 80 .07 —47 
(1.10) (2.42) (20) (.43) 
Female x marital loss from 
separation/divorce .......... 3.435 —31 
(1.34) (24) 
Female x marital loas from 
widowhood .. ............... Ss 1.89 iets 65 
(2.66) (.47) 
Adjusted R? 0.0... 0 2 cece. 18 19 06 06 
Notre —Numbers m parentheses are SEs The stably married are the reference category. N = 4,754. 
* Each model controls for variables including age, race, education, and household 


distress at T1. While not shown, all models also include sociodemographic 
variables examined earlier, as well as respondent’s employment and pa- 
rental status at T2. There are several noteworthy findings in these tables. 

Model 1 of table 3 indicates, not surprisingly, that respondent’s symp- 
toms of depression at T1 significantly predict their symptoms at T2. More- 
over, and consistent with longitudinal studies (e.g., Horwitz et al. 1996); 
Menaghan and Lieberman 1986) and my third hypothesis, the loss of the 
spousal role increases depression. Compared to the stably married, persons 
who had a marital loss from either separation and divorce or widowhood 
reported a significant increase in depressive symptoms between T1 and 
T2. However, there is no support for the argument that a marital loss is 
more depressing for men. In fact, model 2 reveals that women are sig- 
nificantly more depressed by separation and divorce. That is, that ad- 
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TABLE 4 
UNSTANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS FROM REGRESSIONS OF DEPRESSION AND ALCOHOL 
ABUSE ON GENDER AND MARITAL GAIN AMONG RESPONDENTS WHO WERE 
UNMARRIED AT T1 


DEPRESSION ALCOHOL ABUSE 
Model 1* Model 2° Model 3* Model 4° 
Female (0, 1) ..... o noos o csccceeesoes 2.100 2411 —1.28*** — 1.42 
(58) (71) (11) (1 33) 
T1 depression/alcohol abuse’ .... . 2g 19 262" 2.619" 
(.01) (01) (33) (33) 
Marital gain from previously never 
married (yes = 1) ........ 2. 0... —3.38"* 3,38" —.24 -M 
i (.86) (1.16) (.16) (.22) 
Marital gain from previously 
separated/divorced (yes = 1) .... —2.65** —2 08 —.28 —.67"* 
(-86) (1 34) (.16) (25) 
Marital gain from previously wid- 
owed (yes = 1) wo... cece cece ee eee —3.80 —3.22 —.22 —1.05 
(2 38) (3.90) (.45) (.74) 
Female x marital gain from 
previously never married ........ Zi — 98 iini 21 
(1.54) (.29) 
Female x marital gain from 
previously separated/divorced ... is —.92 wats 64* 
(1.67) (32) 
Female x marital gain from 
previously widowed ............. TE —.87 speed 1.30 
(4.92) (.93) 
Adjusted Rose. eese eee o : .18 .18 .09 -09 


Norr —Numbers in parentheses are SEs. The stably unmarned are the reference category N = 
3,407. 

* Each model controls for sociodemographic variables including age, race, education, and household 
income, as woll as respondent’s eaployment and parental status at T2. 

* Respondent’s level of depression at T1 ts mchuded in the depression models and whether they reported 
alcohol problems at T1 is included m the alcohol abuse models. 

© P<.05, two-tailed tests 

= P< Ol. 

wet P< 001. 


vantages of being married and disadvantages of becoming unmarried are 
greater for women when considering depression.” 


1 Additional analyses (not reported) show that respondent’s parental and employment 
status at T1 moderate the negative impact of a marital loss from separation and divorce. 
On one hand, parents were significantly more depressed by separation and divorce 
than nonparents. On the other hand, employed persons were significantly less depressed 
by seperation and divorce than nonemployed individuals. It thus appears that par- 
enthood exacerbates, while employment buffers, the negative impact of this type of 
marital loss on this type of emotional distress. (Tables available upon request.) 
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If men are more distressed by marital loss—as Gove’s sex-role theory 
implies—their mental health disadvantage should be evident when a 
male-typical emotional problem is examined. Turning to alcohol abuse, 
model 3 indicates (again, not surprisingly) that respondent’s alcohol abuse 
at T1 significantly predicts their alcohol abuse at T2. Moreover, and 
consistent with previous work (e.g., Horwitz and White 1991; Horwitz et 
al. 19966) and my third hypothesis, the loss of the spousal role increases 
alcohol problems. Compared to the stably married, persons who had a 
marital loss from separation and divorce (but not from widowhood) re- 
ported a significant increase in alcohol abuse between T1 and T2. How- 
ever, there is no indication in model 4 that marital loss is more distressing 
for men, with respect to alcohol abuse. That is, the advantages of being 
married and disadvantages of becoming unmarried for alcohol abuse ap- 
ply to women and men.” 

In short, while marital loss is distressing, there is no evidence in this 
national sample of adults to support the hypothesis that marital loss is 
more distressing for men, even when a male-typical emotional problem 
is examined. On the contrary, the above analysis indicates that women 
are actually more depressed by separation and divorce. However, while 
these analyses are informative, it is also useful to assess the psychological 
impact of a marital gain compared to being continuously unmarried, as 
well as gender differences in the mental health consequences of marital 
gain. Although Gove’s sex-role theory implies that the emotional advan- 
tages of marital gain are greater for men, this hypothesis has, to date, not 
been examined with male and female types of emotional problems in a 
national sample. 

Consistent with my third hypothesis, model 1 of table 4 shows that 
marital gain reduces depression, though significantly so only for certain 
groups of people. Compared to the stably unmarried, previously never- 
married people who married and formerly separated or divorced persons 
who remarried reported a significant decrease in depressive symptoms 
between T1 and T2. Moreover, model 2 shows that the emotional ad- 
vantages of marital gain are not significantly greater for men than for 
women. Although negative in sign, the interaction terms for gender and 
each marital gain dummy variable are not significant—at least not for 
this manifestation of emotional distress. In contrast to the implications of 


" Results of supplemental analyses for alcohol abuse (not shown) are consistent with 
those for depression discussed above; parenthood exacerbates, while employment buf- 
fers, the negative emotional impact of marital loss through separation and divorce. 
(These tables are also available upon request.) 
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Gove’s early sex-role theory, these findings clearly indicate that the ben- 
efits of marital gain for depression apply equally to women and men.” 

Turning to alcohol abuse, model 3 shows that marital gain does not 
reduce this type of emotional distress. In contrast to my third hypothesis, 
people who experienced a marital gain do not report a significant decrease 
in alcohol abuse relative to stably unmarried persons. However, model 4 
reveals that the modest reduction in alcoho] abuse among previously 
separated and divorced persons who remarried is significantly greater for 
men than for women. This finding is consistent with the implications of 
Gove’s thesis and indicate that the benefits of marital gain for alcohol 
abuse—a male type of emotional problem—are greater for men than for 
women.” This finding is also consistent with my fourth hypothesis, which 
states that when there are gender differences in the impact of marital 
transitions, the greater impact on men or women will be evident only for 
sex-typical emotional problems. 

In brief, there is evidence in this national sample of adults that marital 
gain is emotionally beneficial for certain groups of people (i.e., previously 
never married, as well as formerly separated or divorced persons) and for 
certain types of emotional problems (Le., feelings of depression). Moreover, 
there appears to be some support for the notion that the psychological 
advantages of marital gain are greater for men. While there are no sig- 
nificant gender differences in the benefits of marital gain for symptoms 
of depression, the modest benefits of remarriage among persons who had 
previously been separated or divorced are significantly greater for men, 
with respect to alcohol abuse. 

Taken together, these longitudinal results provide support for both role 
and emotional socialization explanations of the relationships among gen- 
der, marital transitions, and mental health. While marital loss has negative 
consequences for individuals’ mental health, marital gain has positive 
consequences for their emotional well-being. Moreover, when there are 
gender differences in the psychological impact of marital transitions, their 
greater impact on men or women is only evident for sex-typical emotional 
problems. The greater negative emotional impact of marital loss on 


u Compared to findings for marital loss, additional analyses (not reported) indicate 
that neither respondent’s employment nor parental status at T1 moderates the impact 
of a marital gain on symptoms of depression with one exception: the modest emotional 
benefits of marital gain for previously widowed persons are significantly greater for 
those who are unemployed than for those who are employed. This fmding should, 
however, be interpreted cautiously due to the small number of cases in the subgroup 
(N = 56), which may render this coefficient unstable and unreliable. 

4 AuxiHary analyses (not shown) also indicate that neither respondent’s employment 
status nor their parental status at T1 moderates the impact of a marital gain on this 
type of emotional distress. 
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women is evident for depression, whereas the greater positive emotional 
impact of marital gain on men is evident for alcohol abuse. However, 
beyond providing evidence for these two distinct though complimentary 
theoretical explanations, my findings also provide additional support 
for recent claims that the emotional advantages of being or becoming 
married—and the emotional disadvantages of being or becoming 
unmartied—apply to men aad women. 


Gender Differences in the Causes of Marital Transitions 


Having examined gender differences in the consequences of marital loss 
and marital gain for male and female types of emotional problems, I now 
examine a final, yet pivotal, set of issues. That is, I assess—again for the 
first time with national data—whether individuals who have mental 
health problems are less likely than those who do not to either remain or 
become married in the first place. I also assess whether men and women 
differentially select out of or into marriage on the basis of their mental 
health status. Since men and women manifest distress with different types 
of emotional problems, it is possible that depressed women and alcohol- 
abusing men are less likely than their nondistressed counterparts to either 
become or remain married. 

Table 5 presents the results of logistic regression analyses in which I 
regress whether respondents had experienced a marital transition during 
the study period on two sets of variables. Models 1 and 2 assess the 
determinants of marital loss. Because widowhood is a marital loss over 
which people have little, if any, control, these analyses exclude respondents 
who lost their spouse through death (WV = 173) and are, therefore, based 
on stably married persons and those who had separated or divorced by 
T2. Models 3 and 4 assess the determinants of marital gain and are based 
on all stably unmarried persons and all respondents who had a marital 
gain by T2. 

While Gove’s sex-role theory of mental illness argues that marital 
status—and, by extension, marital transitions—have different conse- 
quences for men’s and women’s mental health, the alternative hypothesis 
is that men and women differentially select out of and into marriage on 
the basis of their prior mental health status. Recall that since his article 
first appeared in the literature, scholars have argued that men who have 
mental health problems may “select out” of marriage, whereas women 
who have mental health problems may “select into” marriage, in the first 
place. Thus, rather than attributing gender differences in the relationships 
between marital] status and mental health to social causation processes—as 
Gove’s theory does—it is possible that social selection processes actually 
account for gender differences in these relationships. In table 5, I examine 
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TABLE 5 
UNSTANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS FROM LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS OF MARITAL Loss AND 
MARITAL GAIN ON GENDER, DEPRESSION, ALCOHOL ABUSE, AND CONTROL VARIABLES 





AT T1 
MarrraL Loss* MARITAL GADW? 
Model 1 Modal 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Female (0, 1) 0.0.2.0 1 ee — 14 —.07 —.30** —.36 
(.11) (.77) (.10) (1.38) 
Agel ose sac AEE ET — Ose —.05 1 06 —.03*** 
(01) (.01) (.00) (.01) 
Nonwhite (0, 1) ...... o eses 47 eee 25 —39r = 150" 
(12) (.18) (.10) (16) 
Education ..... o. oaesesessssoene —.05** —.05* 02 2 
(.02) (.03) (02) (.03) 
Household income ...... ....... —.00 —.00 135% 4 
(.02) (02) (05) (.05) 
Employed (0,1) ... . -.......0e- Al — 4" 354 61*™ 
(.13) (.22) (.11) (.20) 
Parent (0, 1) .. o. wesc eee i —.05 —.05 37 120% 
(11) (16) ( 10) (22) 
Depression eseese eee 13 17“ 02 O1 
(04) (.04) (02) (.04) 
Alcohol problems .. .......... ase 60 —.22 —.45 
(32) (37) (27) (32) 
Female x depression .. —.01 e -00 
(01) (05) 
Female x alcohol problems ... bee 1.28 sane 76 
(.75) (58) 
Adjusted R? 2. 0... 0.2 an 07 07 15 15 


Nors.—Numbers m parentheses are SEs Al vanables inctuded in these analyses are besed an in- 
formation obtained at T1 

* The marital loss analyses exclude the 173 respondents who were widowed between T1 and T2 
N = 4,581. 

» N a 3,407 

* P< OS, two-tailed tests 

= p< 0l 

= P< 001. 


this alternative social-selection hypothesis with respect to marital loss and 
marital gain for male and female types of emotional problems. A number 
of findings are evident in this final table. 

First, model 1 indicates that respondent’s age, race, and education all 
predict whether they had a marital loss through separation or divorce. 
Consistent with demographic research, younger, nonwhite, and less- 
educated persons are significantly more likely to become separated and 
divorced than older, white, and more-educated people. Interestingly, and 
in contrast to some demographic research, neither respondent’s employ- 
ment nor parental status predicts marital loss. Moreover, prior mental 
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health status predicts marital loss. Consistent with social-selection ar- 
guments (Booth and Amato 1991; Mastekaasa 1992), persons who reported 
symptoms of depression and alcohol problems at T1 are significantly more 
likely to have separated and divorced by T2 than persons who did not 
report these problems. However, while these findings provide support for 
social-selection arguments, it is also possible to interpret them from a 
social-causation framework; these respondents may have reported more 
depression and drinking problems at T1 because they were already ex- 
periencing stress that precipitates separation and divorce (see Menaghan 
1985). Although my data unfortunately do not allow me to adjudicate 
which, if any, of these interpretations is more accurate for marital loss, 
there is no indication in model 2 that men and women differentially select 
out of marriage on the basis of their mental health status. 

Second, model 3 indicates that respondent’s age, race, household in- 
come, and gender predict whether they had a marital gain. Consistent 
with demographic research, younger and white persons, as well as those 
with higher household income and men, are significantly more likely to 
marry (and remarry) than older and nonwhite people, those with lower 
household income, and women. Moreover, and in contrast to marital loss, 
respondent’s employment and parental status predict whether they had 
a marital gain; parents and employed persons are significantly more likely 
to get married (or remarried) than nonparents and nonemployed people. 
Model 3 further shows that neither depression nor drinking problems 
predict marital gain. Thus, there is no support for social-selection argu- 
ments of the relationship between marital status and mental health with 
respect to marital gain. Last, and most relevant for this article, model 4 
reveals that there are no gender differences in the selection into marriage 
on the basis of prior mental health.” 

Overall, these concluding analyses indicate that social-selection and 
social-causation processes underlie the relationship between marital loss 
and mental health. Persons who separated or divorced by T2 reported 
more depression and drinking problems at T1 than those who remained 
married. However, while these individuals’ symptoms may have contrib- 


“ While table 5 indicates that men and women do not differentially select out of or 
into marriage on the basis of their prior mental health status, supplemental analyses 
(not reported) reveal significant gender differences in the relationship between certain 
sociodemographic characteristics and marital transitions. Younger and less-educated 
men are more likely than their female peers to separate and divorce. In contrast, 
nonwhite women and women who have higher household incomes are more likely 
than their male counterparts to have separated and divorced. The only significant 
gender difference in the relationship between sociodemographic characteristics and 
marital gain is with respect to age. In this case, younger men are more likely than 
younger women to have had a marital gain. 
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uted to their subsequent loss, it is possible that they also reflected marital 
difficulties that typically precede separation and divorce. In contrast, so- 
cial causation processes alone appear to account for the relationship be- 
tween marital gain and mental health since individuals’ symptoms at T1 
did not play a role in whether they got married (or remarried) by T2. 
Finally, there is no evidence to support the hypothesis that men and 
women differentially select out of or into marriage on the basis of their 
mental health, and this finding holds for female and male types of emo- 
tional problems. Depressed women and alcohol-abusing men are neither 
more nor less likely to remain or become married. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


For three decades, sociologists have debated about the consequences of 
marriage for men’s and women’s mental health. Overcoming the limitations 
of previous research, I revisited the relationships among gender, marital 
status, and psychological well-being. I argued that such an investigation 
was necessary not only for conceptual, methodological, and theoretical rea- 
sons, but also on substantive grounds, since profound social changes have 
occurred in men’s and women’s roles and in marital patterns, which may 
have altered the nature, meaning, and significance of marriage and the 
consequences of marital status, for men’s and women’s mental health. 
Results of cross-sectional analyses provided support for emotional- 
socialization arguments, which claim that males and females respond to 
stress and manifest distress with different types of emotional problems. 
At the same time, these analyses provided support for role-theoretical 
claims that marriage is associated with enhanced mental health. 
Results of longitudinal analyses provided further support for role- 
theoretical claims that social roles in general, and marital roles in particular, 
have consequences for mental health. Marital loss increases, whereas mar- 
ital gain decreases, emotional distress—though these relationships are sta- 
tistically significant only for certain groups of people and for certain types 
of emotional problems. These analyses also indicated that when there are 
gender differences in the emotional impact of marital transitions, their 
greater impact on men or women is evident only for sex-typical emotional 
problems. These findings suggest that women’s symptoms of depression 
and men’s alcohol problems are functional equivalents and that there is a 
relationship between marital status and externalizing emotional problems 
for men that was unarticulated in prior theory and research. 
_ The last set of analyses investigated, for the first time with national 
data, the alternative social-selection hypothesis, which claims that indi- 
viduals who have mental health problems are less likely than those who 
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do not to either remain or become married. These analyses also examined 
whether there are gender differences in the causes of marital transitions 
and if distressed men select out of, while distressed women select into, 
marriage. Results for marital loss indicated that married respondents who 
subsequently separated and divorced report more depression and alcohol 
problems at T1 than those who remained married. However, I interpreted 
these results as providing support for both social selection and social 
causation hypotheses of the relationship between marital status and men- 
tal health. While it is likely that married people’s depression or alcohol 
abuse contribute to marital problems and precipitate marital dissolution, 
it is equally likely that their distress reflects extant marital problems that 
typically precede separation and divorce (Riessman 1990). These findings 
strongly suggest that social-selection and social-causation processes are 
complex and that the direction of causality of the relationship between 
marital loss and mental health cannot easily be disentangled—even in 
longitudinal research (Menaghan 1985, 1989; Menaghan and Lieberman 
1986; Mastekaasa 1992; Horwitz and White 1991; Horwitz et al. 19968). 

In contrast to marital loss, results for marital gain provided support 
for only social-causation arguments since unmarried respondents’ mental 
health status had no bearing on whether they subsequently married. It 
thus appears that distressed persons are not more likely to select out, and 
emotionally healthy people are not more likely to select into, marriage—at 
least not with respect to depression and alcohol abuse. Finally, there was 
no evidence to support the notion that men and women differentially 
select out of and into marriage on the basis of their mental health. That 
is, depressed women and alcohol-abusing men are neither less nor more 
likely to have remained or become married than nondepressed women 
and nonalcohol abusing men. 

Taken as a whole, my analyses do not support Gove’s early sex-role 
theory of mental illness, which claimed that marriage is emotionally ad- 
vantageous for men and disadvantageous for women. My analyses also 
do not support the implications of the new gender theory, in which the 
psychological benefits of marriage are thought to be fewer for women 
than for men. On the contrary, my findings indicate that the emotional 
benefits of being married, and emotional costs of being unmarried, apply 
to women and men in the United States today. However, even though 
Gove’s sex-role theory does not apply to contemporary women and men, 
my results do not imply and cannot speak to its accuracy earlier in the 
20th century when the historical conditions under which he derived his 
hypotheses were in place. Indeed, Gove’s theory was intended to be a 
historically specific theory about the nature and consequences of men’s 
and women’s marital roles from World War IL through the 1970s—a 
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historical period in which men’s and women’s roles both within and 
outside of marriage were more narrowly defined than they are today. 

In addition to providing a more thorough and nuanced understanding 
of the relationships among gender, marital status, and mental health in 
the United States today, my research calls into question the wisdom of 
focusing exclusively on differences in the nature of men’s and women’s 
social roles in general, and marital roles in particular, for explaining gender 
differences in mental health among adults. My results indicate that role 
and emotional-socialization explanations are important for understanding 
the relationships among gender, marital status, and mental health. Con- 
sistent with role-theoretical claims, my analyses clearly showed that mar- 
riage (and marital gain) is emotionally beneficial, whereas the lack (or 
loss) of marriage is emotionally harmful, for men and women. However, 
because women report more depression and men report more substance 
abuse in all marital statuses—as my analyses also showed—gender dif- 
ferences in mental health among adults should be interpreted as a function 
of the emotional-socialization experiences of males and females that pre- 
dispose them to respond to stress throughout the entire life course with 
sex-typical (i.e., externalizing vs. internalizing) emotional problems. In 
fact, my results illustrate that role arguments are most useful for explain- 
ing differences in mental health among men and among women, while 
emotional-socialization arguments are most useful for explaining gender 
differences in mental health among persons who hold the same config- 
uration of social (including marital) statuses. 

Therefore, rather than continuing to focus primarily on differences in 
the nature of men’s and women’s social roles, it would be far more pro- 
ductive for future theory and research on gender and mental health to 
concentrate on why males respond to stress with externalizing emotional 
problems such as alcohol abuse, whereas females respond to stress with 
internalizing emotional problems such as depression? Although I do not 
have data that bear on this issue, theory and research on the sociology 
of emotion points to some promising new directions for future work. 

According to several emotions scholars (e.g., Gordon 1981; Hochschild 
1979; Smith-Lovin 1995; Thoits 1989), societies contain emotion cultures 
that consist of collectively shared and deeply embedded beliefs and norms 
about emotion. For instance, included in Americans’ emotion culture are 
beliefs about the proper emotional styles of males and females, as well 
as feeling and expression norms that specify that females should, and men 
should not, be emotional. Our emotional culture also includes feeling and 
expression norms that specify the emotions males and females should (and 
should not) feel and express. For example, we believe that females could 
(and in certain situations should) feel sad and males could (and on some 
occasions should) feel anger (Ross and Mirowsky 1984; Simon and Ka- 
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nellakos 2001). Sociologists of emotion further argue that individuals begin 
to acquire gender-linked cultural knowledge about emotion in childhood 
and adolescence through emotional socialization, and that this learning 
process continues into adulthood (Gordon 1989; Pollack and Thoits 1989; 
Simon, Eder, and Evans 1992). 

The next step for theory and research on gender and mental health is 
to examine Americans’ beliefs about the “proper” emotional styles of males 
and females, as well as norms that specify “appropriate” emotion and 
expression for men and women. Sociologists should also study the so- 
cialization processes through which boys and girls learn to express emo- 
tional problems in gender-appropriate ways and the consequences of af- 
fective deviance for males and females of all ages (see Richman 1988; 
Rosenfield 1982; Rosenfield et al. 2000; Thoits 1985). This research would 
help elucidate the links between our emotional culture and sex-typical 
manifestations of emotional problems. By the same token, scholars should 
also consider the interplay between social and biological factors for un- 
derstanding gender-differentiated expressions of psychological distress, as 
well as identify the ways in which ongoing features of contemporary social 
structures contribute to gender variation in both the expression and ex- 
perience of emotional problems. 

Finally, although my research points to some new questions and directions 
for future work on gender and mental health, it also provides an opportunity 
to take stock of the nature, meaning, and significance of marriage for men 
and women at the close of the 20th century. The last 30 years have been 
a period of tumultuous social change in men’s and women’s roles and in 
marital patterns in the United States. There is currently greater involvement 
of men and women in both the family and workplace, as well as greater 
fluidity of marital status over the life course of males and females, respec- 
tively. Corresponding to these role-related changes are changes in the cul- 
tural meaning of marriage; while marriage was once perceived as a per- 
manent bond that was broken by death, it is now viewed as a temporary 
bond that could be severed through separation and divorce. Although I 
cannot say that these social changes have altered the consequences of mar- 
riage for men’s and women’s mental health, my results provide further 
evidence for recent claims (Waite and Gallagher 2000; Waite 1995) that the 
emotional advantages of marriage apply equally to men and women. My 
results also suggest that there is currently gender equality in the emotional 
costs of marital loss and the emotional benefits of marital gain—with the 
exception of separation and divorce. The emotional disadvantages of sep- 
aration and divorce are greater for women with respect to depression, 
whereas the emotional benefits of marital gain among the previously sep- 
arated and divorced are greater for men with respect to alcohol abuse. 
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TABLE A1 
MEANS AND SD8 FOR DEPRESSION AND ALCOHOL ABUSE AT T1 AND T2 BY MARITAL 
STATUS AND GENDER WITHIN MARITAL STATUS 





DEPRIEION ALCOHOL ABUSE 
T1 T2 Tl T2 
Stable marital statuses (N = 6,612). 

Stably married (N = 4,125) .. ... 11.885 11 662 012 542 
(14.581) (13.957) (.109) (2.261) 

Males (N = 1,879) ..... .....-5 10.185 9.697 023 935 
(13.768) (12.374) (.150) (3.067) 

Females (N = 2,246) .... . .... 13 307 13 306 003 213 
(15.084) (14 960) (.056) (1 133) 

Never married (N = 999) ...... 17.335 15.922 .023 1100 
(17 315) (16 727) (.150) (3.245) 

Males (N = 454) ...... 20... - 15.247 13.163 037 1.813 
(15.926) (14.267) (190) (4.110) 

Females (N = 545) . 0.2.2... 19.075 18.220 011 505 
(18.226) (18.225) (.104) (2.114) 

Separated/divorced (N = 939) ... 18 142 17.314 029 736 
(18.076) (17.837) (.167) (2.854) 

Males (N = 231) ..... . eea 16.039 14.403 082 2.130 
(15.895) (16.269) (275) (5.006) 

Females (N = 708) ......-.. 18.828 18.264 O11 281 
(18.692) (18.230) ( 106) (1.345) 

Widowed (N = 549) .....0 an 15.058 13.996 .009 302 
(17 004) (16 217) (.095) (2 312) 

Males (N = 70) . ...... - wees 9.443 11.671 .029 1.857 
(11.840) (13 542) (.168) (6.101) 

Females (N = 479) . ...... 00. 15.879 14.336 .006 075 
(17.491) (16.557) (.079) (592) 

Marital transitions (N = 1,549). 

Marital loss (N = 629) .... . .... 16.010 19.008 022 .967 
(16.628) (18.286) (.148) (3.447) 

Males (N = 242) . aeee 15 384 16 000 041 1.703 
(17.289) (16.489) (.199) (4 297) 

Females (N = 387) . ...... «.. 16 401 20 889 .010 507 
(16.211) (19.106) (.101) (2 693) 

Marital gain (V = 920)... ...... 17 666 12.564 024 889 
(17.871) (13.731) (.153) (2.951) 

Males (N = 406) ......0 cee 15.399 10.330 037 1485 
(17.497) (11 814) (.189) (4.031) 

Females (N = 514) . ...... 25. 19.457 14.329 014 418 
(17.976) (14.849) (.116) (1.507) 





Note —N = 8,161. 
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Liberation Sociology. By Joe R. Feagin and Hernán Vera. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview, 2001. Pp. ix+308. $28.00 (paper). 


Patricia Hill Collins 
University of Cincinnati 


Through eight highly readable chapters, Liberation Sociology by Joe R. 
Feagin and Hernán Vera explores the unresolved relationship among the 
origins, recent history, and potential future of American sociology. Its goal 
is not to criticize, but rather to heal the fractures between these three 
sociological narratives. By documenting the rich history that initially 
framed American sociology as well as painstakingly analyzing the in- 
creasing impoverishment of the field under its dominant paradigms, Fea- 
gin and Vera unearth a liberation sociology that is extant yet unrecognized. 

Some sociologists will feel threatened by the very title of this volume, 
yet Feagin and Vera’s definition of liberation sociology reclaims ethical 
and activist dimensions of sociology present since its inception. Chapter 
1, “What Is Liberation Sociology?” sketches out basic definitions: “The 
point of liberation sociology is not just to research the social world but 
to change it in the direction of democracy and social justice” (p. 1). 
Through research agendas that are relevant to everyday human problems, 
liberation sociology aims to eliminate social oppressions and to create 
societies that are more just and egalitarian. 

In developihg a more robust reading of the sociological record, Lib- 
eration Sociology revisits some familiar names. Chapter 2 reassesses se- 
lected classical sociological theorists, giving new readings of the works of 
Auguste Comte, Harriet Martineau, Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, Karl 
Marx, and Herbert Mead. Despite considerable differences among these 
figures, Liberation Sociology argues that the earliest European and Amer- 
ican sociologists viewed sociology as generating knowledge useful for 
building better societies. Liberation Sociology also recovers the work of 
Jane Addams, urban sociologist Saul Alinsky, and W. E. B. Du Bois, 
lesser-known American sociologists whose contributions have largely been 
excised from the sociological record. By examining the works of female 
sociologists in the settlement house movement, the authors suggest that 
the vibrancy and vitality of early sociology stemmed in large part from 
its connections to social action. 

Liberation Sociology does not tiptoe around a basic domain assumption 
that has long framed U. S. sociology, that liberation sociology constitutes 
a lesser form of sociology. Because it seems to overemphasize politics and 
advocacy, liberation sociology can never be good science. In refuting this 
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view, the authors provide the example of existing patterns in American 
colleges and universities that offer numerous courses on social problems 
but very few on social solutions. “To map and analyze the dimensions of 
social problems—crime, inequities, racism, corporate control, and envi- 
ronmental hazards—is seen as scientific research. To discuss and describe 
alternative practices and develop solutions is seen as moving toward pol- 
itics and advocacy—areas that are perceived as a threat to the objectivity 
of research” (p. 193). Feagin and Vera reject this view, arguing instead 
that good sociology, and this powerful scientific research, has and can 
continue to encompass both. 

In exploring this synergistic relationship linking science and social ac- 
tion, Liberation Sociology presents several case studies of sociological 
research methodologies that reflect praxis. Chapter 6’s discussion of Co- 
lumbian sociologist Orlando Fels-Borda’s participatory action research 
(PAR) model constitutes an exemplary case of how traditional method- 
ological approaches can be transformed for liberatory purposes. Via this 
example of “Doing Liberation Social Science,” the authors show how, in 
traditional academic research, participant observation has meant that 
sociological researchers observe but do not get involved in the processes 
observed. In contrast, Fels-Borda developed the concept of commitment, 
the idea that participatory social scientists should work to transform an 
intolerable society into a humane one. Chapter 6 surveys a variety of PAR 
projects, from sociological traditions in Chile, to a project studying street 
children in Tanzania, to African-Americans engaged in opposing envi- 
ronmental racism in the United States, to projects in Norway and Ger- 
many. Ethics are at the core of liberation sociology, with the tools of social 
science, both qualitative and quantitative, placed in service of social 
justice. 

I came away from Liberation Sociology with a sense of renewed hope 
for the field. Throughout my career, I have routinely encouraged under- 
graduates to enter sociology and graduate students to persist by looking 
beyond their disenchantment with the career politics that characterize 
sociology as an academic discipline. Few students aspire to become so- 
ciologists for purely careerist concerns—the majority enter sociology pre- 
cisely because of its promise to make a better society. Until Liberation 
Sociology, I found few well-written, cogently presented, and well- 
researched arguments suitable for the next generation of sociologists. This 
volume addresses this lack. For every undergraduate student considering 
entering sociology, for every graduate student wondering about his or her 
choice, as well as for current sociologists who wonder whether they have 
lost their way, Liberation Sociology might prove to be a breath of fresh 
air. 
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The Race Card: Campaign Strategy, Implicit Messages, and the Norm af 
Equality. By Tali Mendelberg. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2001. Pp. xv-+307. 


Felicia Pratto 
University af Connecticut 


Like miners, scholars sometimes labor in the dark, feeling they are digging 
toward something valuable but unable to recognize what it is without 
more light and more experience with the thing in hand. For the last four 
decades, a number of sociologists, political scientists, and psychologists 
have been digging at seams that should come together and do not: white 
Americans’ expressed egalitarian values and their opposition to any policy 
that might actually bring about racial equality, their shift away from overt 
and old-fashioned racial stereotypes and prejudice and strong evidence 
of their automatic, implicit racist attitudes. A number of theories have 
been offered to explain these contradictions. David O. Sears suggests that 
ostensibly nonracial ideologies like the Protestant work ethic become ra- 
cially symbolic. Similarly, Samuel Gaertner and Jack Dovidio argue that 
whites’ racial attitudes are ambivalent because they hold egalitarian at- 
titudes but believe that blacks violate the Protestant work ethic they hold 
dear. John McConahay suggests that racism has taken on a different form, 
resembling resentment against progressive efforts. Russ Fazio has argued 
that implicit racial attitudes, those shown on tasks measuring automatic 
evaluative associations, are better indicators of “true” racial attitudes than 
are explicit attitudes such as those measured by McConahay’s modern 
racism scale. Jim Sidanius and I argue that racism and other predominant 
cultural ideologies underlie support for the institutional discrimination 
that perpetuates racial inequality. Only Paul Sniderman seems to believe 
that contemporary politics is only accidentally racialized. 

Tali Mendelberg offers a new light to bring these seams together. The 
Race Card argues that political parties rely on norms in order to contrast 
themselves with one another along salient ideological dimensions. When 
racial inequality is a widely valued norm, politicians win by outdoing 
each other as racists. But when the explicit norm is racial egalitarianism, 
politicians can make political hay not by trying to outdo each other as 
egalitarians but by implicitly appealing to racism in the public. Once the 
racism in such appeals, such as the elder Bush’s use of Willie Horton in 
the 1988 political campaign, is revealed, much of the bang fizzles. Men- 
delberg integrates and addresses some predominant theoretical proposi- 
tions in social and political psychology, those concerning social norms and 
automatic attitudes, but considers what they mean for political dynamics 
and for the mass media. 

Mendelberg mines an impressive array of empirical evidence in support 
of her thesis. First, she examines political campaigns from Reconstruction 
through the 1870s and shows how explicitly racist white Americans’ be- 
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liefs and political campaigns were. Then, using content analysis of cam- 
paign speeches and demographic examinations of voters, she shows how 
politicians began to shift away from explicitly racist discourse and toward 
more implicitly racist discourse during the debate over the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Mendelberg undertakes a damning analysis of George H. W. 
Bush’s use of implicit racism in the 1988 presidential election. From inside 
the campaign, she shows that Lee Atwater and others, though they denied 
it, knew that Horton was black and planned on using him as the cen- 
terpiece of their campaign against Dukakis, following the Nixonian 
“Southern strategy.” Mendelberg also illustrates how, in this campaign, 
the news media are complicit in replaying implicitly racist messages with- 
out recognizing their poison. More optimistically, she shows that once 
implicit racism is called “racist,” as it was by Jesse Jackson in this case, 
it loses power. Analyzing this campaign further, Mendelberg tracks public 
attitudes, using the NES as the implicit and explicit race messages of the 
campaign were revealed. To this pile of evidence, Mendelberg adds a field 
experiment using video news stories that are race neutral (using whites 
to discuss welfare), implicitly racist against blacks, or explicitly racist. 
This experiment showed that the implicitly racist news segment was the 
most powerful in provoking racial resentment and that no general policy 
stance tested was as powerful a predictor as race. Finally, Mendelberg 
discusses the implications of her theory for elections in other countries. 
Drawing so powerfully on common theory, but integrating and ex- 
tending those ideas, Mendelberg’s book merits a careful reading by so- 
ciologists, psychologists, political scientists, historians, and communica- 
tions scientists interested in norms, racial attitudes, and political 
campaigns. Taking these ideas seriously might enable other scholars to 
answer some of the important theoretical questions this book leaves un- 
answered. Most notably, Mendelberg cannot say what an implicit racial 
appeal is, I suspect because it hinges on the awareness of the audience 
rather than being a property of the message. Also, Mendelberg addresses 
neither why our society is still so racist that implicit appeals work nor 
how normative equality is if politicians are not dressing themselves in it. 
Nonetheless, this vein where mass media, political campaigns, implicit 
psychology, and societal norms intersect is worth digging out. 


National Cultures at the Grass-Root Level. By Antonina Kloskowska. 
Budapest: Central European University Press, 2001. Pp. xi+452. $49.95. 


Geneviève Zubrzycki 
University of Chicago 


National Cultures at the Grass-Root Level by Antonina Kloskowska, orig- 
inally appeared in Polish in 1996, at a moment when “the Nation” was 
the subject of intense scrutiny and debates in the Polish public sphere. 
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By showing how national identity is not as fixed, self-evident, and un- 
changing as is usually claimed in nationalist discourse, Kloskowska’s book 
constituted an important voice in the chorus about the nation and Pol- 
ishness in postcommunist Poland. That national identity is situational and 
in flux will not be of any surprise to those familiar with the constructivist 
paradigm in the literature on nations and nationalism, but the empirical 
materials that Kloskowska provides add needed texture to this new or 
thodoxy in the field. This work carries great potential for the comparative 
study of nationalism, but its promise is only partially fulfilled. 

The study is based on the analysis of 70 autobiographies collected in 
open-ended interviews with members of Poland’s minority groups (Be- 
larussians, Ukrainians, and Silesians), as well as with members of the 
dominant group, ethnic Poles. Kloskowska’s move to study how national 
identity is negotiated in borderland areas and borderline situations (mixed 
origins, national “conversions,” emigration, etc.) is consistent with a recent 
direction in the field toward the analysis of minorities and the periphery. 
The methodology also assumes a position within a long tradition in Polish 
sociological work based on personal documents, initiated with Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasants in Europe and America (University of 
Chicago Press, 1918—20). As in this seminal study, Kloskowska is inter 
ested in the “subject side of the collective experiences and actions of human 
communities” (p. ix) and examines “the phenomena [sic] of nationality 
from the standpoint of the experiences of individuals: people who create, 
process and experience the culture of their national community-group and 
make sense of wider national cultures” (p. viii). 

Instead of studying the representations of the nation by social and 
cultural elites and institutions, Kloskowska approaches the problem at a 
microsociological level, focusing on individuals’ appropriation of national 
cultures). Through the analysis of autobiographical accounts, she inves- 
tigates how ordinary persons at the margins of Polish national culture 
construct, assume, and negotiate their identity (or identities). The testi- 
monies themselves constitute the most fascinating aspect of the book: the 
voices of peasants living at the Polish-Belarussian border in search of 
national definition or of working-class youths negotiating their dual iden- 
tities as German and Polish—which are often perceived as antithetical—or 
as neither German nor Polish are riveting. The range presented in the 
forms of identifications frequently causes the reader to rethink the concept 
of national identity altogether. 

Despite a constructivist veneer, Kloskowska maintains (following An- 
thony D. Smith, The Ethnic Origins of Nations (Blackwell, 1986) that 
the nation is a historical community rooted in premodern ethnies. This 
approach, which she calls “culturalistic,” defines the nation as a bounded 
(though subject to change) and concrete entity. What distinguishes one 
national group from another is its “culture,” which leads the author to 
focus on the “content” of national culture, that is, on its canon. Conse- 
quently, she evaluates individuals’ appropriation and mastery of “national 
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canons” in both so-called high (art, belles lettres, history) and popular 
(folk customs, myths) forms of culture as an indicator of their national 
identification or “cultural valence.” Culture is thus itself conceptualized 
as bounded, and Kloskowska’s scale of national valences, designed to 
schematize and interpret degrees of assimilation, ultimately participates 
in a process of cultural objectification and the reification of the nation as 
a category. As sympathetic as the reader might be to the effort to grasp 
empirically and schematize analytically something as slippery as national 
identity, this scale does not offer the firm theoretical ground it promises. 
The reason is that it measures putative national identities rather too sim- 
plistically, as the relative mastery of the canon or lack thereof. The reader 
may inquire, as one of Kloskowska’s informants did (p. 344), whether 
this is really the most salient measure of national identification. A more 
useful strategy might have been to begin with actual practices and then 
attempt to discern how they are made, discursively and otherwise, *Po- 
lish,” “Ukrainian,” or “Silesian.” Nevertheless, the book addresses impor- 
tant questions and provides much-needed empirical materials. 

Finally, the book suffers from an unredeemable translation problem. 
Without diminishing the study itself, the careless editing and translating 
gave this volume a haphazard feel it certainly does not merit: Geertz’s 
“thick description” is rendered “dense description” (p. 23); Marcel Mauss 
becomes “Marcel Strauss” (p. 344); ethnic cleansing is called “ethnic clean- 
ing” (p. 399); Hobsbawm’s “invention” is now the “discovery of tradition” 
(p. 33); and Znaniecki’s Modern Nationalities (University of Ilinois Press, 
1952) is cited as “Contemporary Nations” (p. 16). These are only the most 
egregious examples of a pervasive problem and they are mistakes, I hasten 
to add, that are not present in the original Polish text. More significant 
than the careless, uninformed English translation, however, is the fact 
that National Cultures remains altogether a Polish book, a book written 
for Polish audiences. The non-Polish or non—Polish specialist reader will 
unfortunately find himself adrift in a sea of cultural, geographic, historical, 
and literary references that are not “translated”—not located, contex- 
tualized, or clarified in footnotes. Hence, despite the book’s sharp insights 
and rich materials, it may not reach the wider sociological audience en- 
gaged with nations and nationalism and the sociology of culture that a 
scholar of Kloskowska’s reputation and stature deserves. 


Deadliest Enemies: Law and the Making of Race Relations on and aff 
Rosebud Reservation. By Thomas Biolsi. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2001. Pp. miii+240. 


Alan Hunt 
Carleton University 


Biolsi explores the “deadliest enemies” thesis, which asserts that the deep- 
est antagonisms exist between those most immediately in contact, in this 
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instance, reservation Indians and local non-Indians. The inquiry is pri- 
marily directed at the role played by federal Indian law with regard to 
the relations between Indians and non-Indians. This review focuses, at- 
tention on the book’s considerable contribution to a sociological under- 
standing of the role of law, which challenges assumptions about that role 
as a means of conflict resolution by attending to law’s role in the “pro- 
duction” of conflict. 

Biolsi pursues two lines of inquiry into federal Indian law. The first 
develops a historical periodization of Indian law. The second draws on 
ethnographic material collected on and around the Rosebud Reservation 
and legal records to track recent litigation in four case studies of conflicts 
that go to the heart of relations between Indians and non-Indians. The 
Rosebud Reservation located in South Dakota has been the home of the 
Lakota since an 1868 treaty; subsequently, there was substantial settle- 
ment of land legislatively deemed surplus by white homesteaders. The 
meat of the text traces the vigorously contested litigation between the 
tribal authorities and the state of South Dakota with the interested par- 
ticlpation of municipal authorities and non-Indian residents. 

Biolsi argues that contradiction and indeterminacy lie at the heart of 
the discourse of federal Indian law. To develop this theme, he draws 
theoretically on Michel Foucault on the link between discourse, knowl- 
edge, and power and upon the “critical legal studies” critique of rights. 
This combination allows him to go beyond an abstract critique of con- 
tradiction in legal discourse to discern contradiction woven into Indian 
law through its historical development, specifically in the tension inherent 
in the status of Indians as inhabitants of both a sovereign nation and a 
“denominated domestic dependent nation” within the United States. He 
captures this contradiction as a tension between “uniqueness” and “uni- 
formity,” which has manifested itself in a policy pendulum between pe- 
riods of assimilation and separatism. Thus there is both a binary (assim- 
ilation vs. separatism) and a cyclical movement. He identifies four periods 
in federal Indian law: 1880-1934, “civilization” (uniformity/assimilation); 
1934—50, “Indian New Deal” (uniqueness/separatism); 1950-68, “termi- 
nation”/equal rights (uniformity/assimilation); and 1968 to the present, 
“self-determination” (uniqueness/separatism). 

Each of these periods produced legislation and case law suffused with 
the incompatible principles of uniqueness and uniformity, and most of 
this law is still in place, the major consequence being the creation of 
conflicting rights claims for Indians and non-Indians. These Biolsi ex- 
emplifies through the selected case studies. 

In the mid-1970s the Tribal Council sought a declaratory judgment that 
the boundaries of the reservation had not been diminished by the inter- 
vening settlement of homesteaders on tribal land; the action was resisted 
by the state and by local non-Indians who feared being “put back into” 
the reserve. The case went to the Supreme Court, which ruled in 1977 
that the intervening state legislation had indeed diminished the treaty 
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boundaries. The politicization surrounding the case led to Indians and 
non-Indians seeing each other as threatening their respective basic rights. 

During the 1980s a dispute arose over the City of Mission Liquor Store, 
a non-Indian municipal enterprise in the middle of the reservation. The 
legal question was whether the Mission municipality was subject to federal 
Indian liquor law, which prohibited the sale of liquor in Indian country. 
The issues raised were a complex mix of tribal concerns, the exercise of 
control in the context of alcohol-abuse problems, jurisdiction in issuing 
liquor licenses, and access to revenue from the sale of liquor. After ac- 
rimonious negotiations, the liquor store was closed with great reluctance 
and much bad feeling. 

In 1989 conflict arose over the jurisdiction of the state highway patrol 
over Indian residents within the reservation. The litigation that ensued 
revealed that contradictory bodies of substantive effective law existed. In 
1990 a compromise allowed the highway patrol to patrol the reservation 
for five years with the power to arrest resident Indians for transfer to 
tribal authorities, while nonresidents were to be prosecuted under state 
law. 

The most recent conflict revolved around the assertion of tribal civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over non-Indians living on the reservation; this 
raised the core conflict between the inherent sovereignty of the Indian 
tribe and the overriding sovereignty of the United States. These alter- 
natives are incompatible and resulted in another significant increase in 
tensions. Since non-Indians were not eligible to participate in or to vote 
for tribal bodies, they raised the classic constitutional objection against 
taxation and government without representation. Again the issue raised 
racial tension in a conflict between tribal sovereignty and constitutional 
equality rights. _ 

Biolsi’s stimulating conclusion is that federal Indian law is a discourse 
that dominates, restructures, and has authority over Indian-white rela- 
tions, and in so doing, it produces antagonistic race relations and makes 
“deadliest enemies” out of neighbors. These legal discourses are hegemonic 
insofar as they structure the limits of possible construction of social issues 
by creating not only knowledge but the very reality they encompass; Biolsi 
is careful to insist that hegemonic discourses leave space for challenges 
and disruptions. While he does not underline the implication, he can be 
read as insisting that law is politics within a distinctive and constrained 
form. One is left wondering, since it is likely that the politics of Indian 
aspirations of sovereignty will continue to be fought out in the courts, 
whether any form of transformative outcome is possible or whether re- 
lations will forever be locked within legal discourses that perpetuate 
antagonism. 
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The Bulldozer in the Countryside: Suburban Sprawl and the Rise of Amer- 
ican Environmentalism. By Adam Rome. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. Pp. xvit299. $54.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


James M. Jasper 
New York City 


Like many of you, I grew up in the suburbs. In three successive locations, 
I watched as the fields and woods around us—where my friends and I 
played—were gobbled up by additional homes. The shock I felt every 
time a favorite hiding place or climbing tree was bullbozed sparked an 
environmental impulse in me that has remained strong to this day. Ap- 
parently I was not alone in my dismay. 

Historian Adam Rome recounts the explosive of American postwar 
suburbia, the environmental problems it caused, and political efforts to 
solve them. Most of us would date the rise of the environmental movement 
to the late 1960s, perhaps citing Earth Day 1970 as its coming-of-age 
party. But politicians and members of a number of professions had been 
addressing discrete aspects of the environment for a decade or two, with 
a gradually expanding set of laws controlling (albeit inadequately) Amer- 
ican land use. Most environmental history has focused on cities or rural 
areas, not on their interesting intersection. 

In the years following World War II there was a need for millions of 
new dwellings as members of our armed forces were decommissioned and 
started families. Builders like William Levitt had to reinvent construction 
techniques, learning how to mass-produce houses to meet the demand. 
At the height of Levittown’s construction, a new house was completed 
every 15 minutes—it took three years to create a “town” of 40,000 people. 
The federal government had to step in with loan guarantees, helping to 
create the familiar 30-year fixed mortgage. (Before that, the middle class 
had typically bought houses by putting half of the money down and paying 
the rest in a lump sum 10 years later.) Gls did not even need a down 
payment; their housing costs in Levittown were $56 a month—cheaper 
than comparable rental apartments. Speed and cost were the main con- 
siderations of the builder. 

Some of the ill consequences are familiar, like the aesthetic dullness of 
tract housing and the energy profligacy of the new homes (insulation added 
to the cost of a house and was included only grudgingly as the government 
laid down building standards and codes). Others are less familiar, such 
as the overuse of septic tanks and the sudsy water and worse disasters 
that often resulted—city water and sewer lines also added cost as well as 
delays. Amenities such as parks and woods, although they delighted kids 
like me, just meant that fewer houses could be crammed onto a tract. 
With improved earthmoving equipment, a gift from the war, wetlands 
could be filled in and houses sited on steep hillsides. (One of today’s most 
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annoying effects of suburban sprawl, clogged highways, was apparently 
not a problem then.) 

It was scientists and other professionals, many associated with the fed- 
eral government, who first documented the effects of poor land use. Even 
in the 1950s there were also thousands of local groups opposed to par- 
ticular proposals and decisions, like the so-called NIMBY (not in my 
backyard) movement so well studied in the 1980s. The two wings never 
formed an effective alliance. Indeed, although Rome does not directly 
assess the successes and failures of these early environmentalists, and 
although many restrictions were eventually put in place, the overall story 
is a sad one of missed opportunities—like the solar houses designs cham- 
pioned right after the war as a way of avoiding future energy shortages. 

Rome was trained at Donald Worster’s productive shop in environ- 
mental history at the University of Kansas. His book has the virtues and 
limits of good histories. It is smoothly written and thoroughly documented 
(as much as a third of the words are in the footnotes). But sociologists 
may be disappointed by the lack of causal explanation or analytic probing. 
Rome does not try to explain the battles behind land-use policies or the 
mindset that gave birth to environmentalism, nor does he have a theo- 
retical ax to grind about Big Issues such as “nature and culture” or the 
“built environment.” What he gives us instead is a good, solid story about 
an interesting phase in American history. Whether you lived through it 
or study it or both, you will learn much. What is more, alas, we have yet 
to find our way out of the suburban catastrophe. 


Youth at Work: The Unionized Fast-Food and Grocery Workplace. By 
Stuart Tannock. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2001. Pp. 
jit 246. 


Stephen F. Hamilton 
Cornell University 


One-sided arguments are clearest. Writers who attempt to represent an 
issue’s nuances and contradictions risk obscurity. Stuart Tannock takes 
that risk but ultimately succeeds in presenting a complex but compelling 
vision of youth employment. The complexity arises from bis insistence on 
treating young people (in their teens to midtwenties) as workers with 
serious needs and concerns, not merely kids earning some extra money. 
But he also acknowledges that the nature of employment at this life stage 
is distinctive, being predominantly “stopgap.” Young workers seldom see 
themselves as committed for the long run to their present jobs or occu- 
pational areas. Most expect to move on soon and hope to move up. 
Tannock argues that workers’ age should not determine the conditions 
of employment any more than their gender or race should. Young workers 
deserve fair treatment and decent wages, just like adult workers. His 
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accounts of youth workers in unionized grocery stores and fast-food res- 
taurants, respectively, in a Canadian and a U.S. city illustrate the impli- 
cations of this argument. Local C, which represents workers at Fry House 
restaurants, is exemplary, undertaking an extensive series of surveys and 
discussions to prepare for contract renegotiations and representing their 
issues. Local C contrasts with Local 7, which represents the grocery work- 
ers, by defining itself as a youth union. It has won higher wages for its 
members, along with significant job security, Wage differentials are min- 
imized, and young workers have health care and pension benefits. Of 
paramount importance from the perspective of Fry House employees is 
that they are protected from capricious scheduling, a basic tool for cost 
containment in retail outlets. 

Advocacy of unionization is not merely a theme emerging from the 
book, but its motivating purpose. Yet Tannock frankly details the many 
ways in which unionization per se is inadequate. Local 7 recruits youth 
members but consistently fails either to communicate with them or to 
protect their interests. By contractually maintaining low wages and sub- 
ordinate work roles for baggers, who are nearly all young people, the 
union actively impedes higher earnings and upward mobility for some of 
its members. Even Local C struggles to convey its purposes and benefits 
to youth members, who are inclined to identify the union with backing 
for individual grievances rather than with worker solidarity. 

Another limitation to unions’ effectiveness is their fondness for rigid 
work rules, which violate local work cultures, as illustrated by the prev- 
alence of working off the clock. It is easy to understand why managers 
would try to have workers perform organizing, paperwork, and cleanup 
tasks before clocking in and after clocking out. The mystery is why em- 
ployees would accept such demands. Tannock found by interviewing 
workers that they do so largely out of loyalty to their coworkers. 

The ethnographic methods that reveal local work cultures also yield 
another major insight. Despite the low status of work in grocery stores 
and fast-food restaurants, and despite expressing deep and numerous dis- 
satisfactions with it, many young workers are proud of the “local expertise” 
they acquire and demonstrate in jobs that are designed to be routine. 
This pride and attendant commitment to and satisfaction from the work 
belie the stereotype of youth workers as disengaged “slackers.” 

Tannock deserves credit for examining youth employment from young 
workers’ perspectives and for emphasizing their lived experience rather 
than simply what a youth job leads to. But he sometimes fails to credit 
others, too quickly dismissing previous research in the field. He criticizes 
the “pathway model” of looking at youth work for ignoring youth agency 
and what happens within workplace, but Jeylan Mortimer and her col- 
leagues (“Work Experience in Adolescence,” Journal of Vocational Edu- 
cation Research [1994]) have admirably traced youth career pathways 
while also paying careful attention to the nature of youth work and to 
youth agency (see also M. J. Shanahan and B. P. Flaherty, “Dynamic 
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Patters of Time Use in Adolescence,” Child Development 72:385—-401). He 
claims that “bridging programs” connecting school to work do nothing to 
change the labor market, but apprentice-like work relationships create a 
whole new arena of youth employment in occupations and firms where 
young people are not currently welcome and create new mechanisms of 
job search, training, and selection. 

The most serious weakness of the book, however, is, like the complexity 
of its argument, the other side of its strength—the author’s faith in unions. 
Setting aside the limitations that Tannock acknowledges, it is difficult to 
envision unionization as the salvation of stopgap workers when unions 
are struggling to remain viable, at least in the United States. He does not 
explain why a union would choose to organize such workers when the 
same investment of resources would likely pay greater dividends elsewhere 
(notably in the public sector). Nor does he account for the labor market 
forces that have allowed real wages of workers in jobs like food service 
and retail to plummet over the past quarter century. The cases are in- 
formative and the vision appealing, but some of the evidence is missing. 


Managing Our Margins: Women Entrepreneurs in Suburbia. By Kimberly 
A. Reed. London: Routledge, 2001. Pp. x+ 175. 


Mary Blair-Loy 
Washington State University 


This book presents a social-psychological analysis of how a women’s 
business association provides a frame of reference that helps to create 
individual women’s identities as up-and-coming entrepreneurs and to link 
them to societal meanings of entrepreneurship. Here, this identity creation 
occurs within a middle-class, suburban milieu, in which women are gen- 
erally seen as oriented toward home and consumption rather than toward 
business ownership. 

This is a case study of the New Jersey Association of Women Business 
Owners (NJAWBO). Over a two-year period of fieldwork, Kimberly Reed 
attended several meetings of the association in various branches through- 
out New Jersey. She conducted interviews with 19 informants plus 35 
association members, and she analyzed publications and data from 
NJAWBO and from national sources. 

Reed tries to show how “cultural beliefs are among the resources that 
condition the development of entrepreneurial identities in historical and 
cultural contexts” (p. 7). The women’s business owner association provides 
small group interactions—both informal and ritualized—that mobilize 
these cultural resources. In this forum, women come to imagine class 
organization for female entrepreneurs—does not allow her to unpack all 
of the variables and processes she professes interest in. A research design 
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allowing at least some comparisons across key variables would have been 
much more useful. 

For example, Reed reports that her respondents immediately began 
constructing her as a budding entrepreneur who would soon be com- 
modifying her academic knowledge into public relations or market re- 
search services. Although she was a sociology doctoral student at the time, 
they listed her in the association directory as a business consultant. This 
identity-construction process may be even more important than the prac- 
tical information, networking, and lobbying that the association also 
provides. 

The strongest part of the book draws on Reed’s analysis of the 
NJAWBO meetings (chap. 6). She explains how the meetings create a 
symbolic community in which everyday interactions construct and elab- 
orate members’ entrepreneurial identities. Reed insightfully notes the ten- 
sion between the association’s liberal, free-market, individualistic, mer- 
itocratic ideology and its advocacy on behalf of an ascriptive category, 
women. The association encourages pull-youself-up-by-your-bootstraps 
thinking and minimizes the existence of group-based discrimination, yet 
it also essentializes gender by promoting women’s business strengths. 

The rest of the analysis is less successful. Reed makes several provoc- 
ative claims without much empirical support. A general problem is the 
research design. Her single case—a middle-class organization for female 
entrepreneurs—does not allow her to upack all of the variables and pro- 
cesses she professes interest in. A research design allowing at least some 
comparisons across key variables would have been much more useful. 

For example, Reed’s arguments about the relationship between class 
and working conditions and entrepreneurship (i.e., entrepreneurs’ man- 
agerial experience with former employers is a valuable resource in their 
new ventures) cannot be fully examined without class variation among 
respondents. Her argument that women face gender-based barriers to 
entrepreneurship cannot be fully investigated in an all-female organization 
and sample. Her claim that suburbia harbors particularly restrictive ide- 
ologies of womanhood cannot be supported without a comparison to ur- 
ban (or rural) entrepreneurs. Her argument about the importance of the 
association for nurturing fledgling entrepreneurs cannot be tested without 
a comparison case of an association for women employed by corporations. 
An alternative comparison that would have strengthened her argument 
immensely would have been to contrast members of NJAWBO with fe- 
male entrepreneurs who do not belong to a business owner’s association. 

Reed’s central argument—that novice entrepreneurs have their iden- 
tities constructed and affirmed by the association—could have been more 
systematically studied within the existing design. She could have com- 
pared new entrepreneurs (or new members of the NJAWBO) to long-term 
business owners (or association members) to better explicate this process. 
Unfortunately, this analysis was not presented. 

The book is potentially relevant for several subareas of sociology: stud- 
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ies of identity construction, entrepreneurship, gender, work, and family. 
Unfortunately, the literature reviews of these areas are disjointed and 
confusing. Conflicting insights and findings from various scholars are 
mentioned and then dropped. The literature review on gender, work, and 
family is dated and incomplete. And although Reed cites Kar] Marx and 
Max Weber, Emile Durkheim—with his views on professional groups and 
social integration—is never mentioned. 

The topic of this book is substantively and sociologically significant. 
Reed has a promising awareness of cultural resources and group-sup- 
ported identity construction. Thus, the book remains interesting in spite 
of its empirical and theoretical limitations. 


The Limits of Convergence: Globalisation and Organisational Change in 
Argentina, South Korea and Spain. By Mauro F. Guillen. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 2001. Pp. nili+282. 


Stephan Haggard 
University of California, San Diego 


In this interesting and important book, Mauro Guillen draws together a 
number of central themes in political economy and sociology, including 
globalization, development, state-society relations, organizational change, 
and the nature of the firm. His central target is the idea of convergence: 
that with increasing globalization, countries will tend to adopt similar 
policies and develop similar public and private institutions, and firms will 
adopt organizational forms based on the best international practice. 

Guillen argues that this presumption unwittingly recreates many of the 
disabilities of modernization theory and other linear evolutionary ap- 
proaches, including those implicit in contemporary economics. Rather 
than converge, countries, organizations, and firms actively exploit differ- 
ences. The analytic task is to understand how a common stimulus such 
as globalization can result in divergent organizational trajectories and, 
second, to understand how that divergence may in fact generate 
advantage. 

Guillen begins by explaining the different developmental paths of whole 
countries, focusing on how they are integrated with the world economy. 
The book examines three cases, each of which represents an ideal type. 
Argentina is erratically populist, with an inward-looking bias that Guillen 
argues has persisted up through the Menem reforms and the inauguration 
of Mercosur. Korea’s nationalist strategy combines an outward, export 
orientation with caution in liberalizing the domestic market. Spain, finally, 
has embraced Europe and as a result has a foreign economic policy that 
is quite open for a middle-income country. 

Guillen’s efforts to explain these trajectories is eclectic, ranging over a 
number of factors, from the international context and geography to state 
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autonomy and ideology. But this explanatory task is less important to the 
book than tracing the organizational concomitants of different strategies, 
particularly the balance between state, foreign, and local firms of different 
sizes; in this way, he takes up the comparative challenge left by Peter 
Evans’s classic treatment of the “triple alliance” in Dependent Develop- 
ment (Princeton University Press, 1979). 

In chapter 3, Guillen tackles the rise of the indigenous business con- 
glomerate in developing countries. Such groups must possess re- 
sources—inputs, technology, and access to markets—in order to enter new 
activities repeatedly and successfully. Different forms of international ec- 
onomic integration affect those resources and thus the industrial organ- 
ization of the country and the structure of the firm. National business 
groups are likely to prosper only under what he calls “asymmetric” eco- 
nomic integration: when either inward or outward trade and investment 
are limited. Under more open conditions, such as those in Spain, foreign 
firms and smaller enterprises enjoy advantages. These claims are sup- 
ported by cross-national evidence, by longitudinal analysis of the weight 
of domestic business groups in Argentina, Spain, and Korea, and by case 
studies. Chapter 4 extends a similar analysis to the relative position of 
“small and medium” firms—many of them in fact quite large—in three 
industries in the three countries: rolling stock, wines and liquors, and 
publishing. Case studies of Spanish champagne maker Freixnet and the 
society tabloid business in Argentina and Spain make these cases not only 
pointed but compelling and fun to read. 

Chapter 5 extends the discussion to multinational corporations (MNCs). 
Guillen underscores how an export orientation need not be combined with 
an embrace of foreign firms. However, he also uses the chapter to extend 
the analysis to the political position of labor and the conditions under 
which they will be more or less welcoming of foreign investment. In 
democratic settings with “modernizing” labor movements, foreign own- 
ership may make little difference for labor. In authoritarian settings with 
a history of labor populism, by contrast, MNCs are more likely to be 
reviled as villains. 

Chapters 6 and 7 contain compact, comparative case studies of the auto 
and banking industries. Guillen shows how strategic choices by the state 
had strong implications for performance. Korea’s emphasis on large firms 
in the auto industry allowed it to enter the market for vehicles, which 
requires Fordist organization, but proved a disability in developing a 
dynamic parts sector, which requires greater flexibility. By contrast—and 
counter to the claims of critics of globalization—Spain’s internationalist 
strategy ended up supporting a vibrant components complex, even at the 
cost of some loss of indigenous capabilities in several wrenching shakeouts. 

An analysis of the banking sector—not usually examined in the context 
of industry studies—reaches similar conclusions. The closed Korean fi- 
nancial sector was nothing more than an instrument for siphoning cheap 
credit to large domestic groups, making it highly vulnerable to crisis. By 
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contrast, the cautious opening of the Spanish financial sector, coupled 
with substantial domestic financial liberalization, allowed local banks to 
thrive and ultimately become global players. 

There are points at which the eclecticism of the theory and the fights 
Guillen picks may be unnecessary; for example, his continuing engage- 
ment with dependence and world-systems analysis seems dated. His anal- 
ysis of both national development strategies and asymmetric integration 
might gain greater clarity from considering contemporary political econ- 
omy approaches, particularly the debate about rent seeking and how and 
whether it can be controlled or why it should be. This skepticism about 
such approaches is tied to my most fundamental concern about the book: 
its normative agnosticism. Early on, Guillen writes that “the argument 
of this book is not that some development models work better than others 
. . . but rather to show that development and globalization produce di- 
versity in economic action and organizational form” (p. 33). But the fact 
of the matter is that some development models do work better than others, 
and Guillen is cogent in showing the risks of radical and rapid liberali- 
zation, of populism, and of unqualified support for national champions. 
Argentina’s development path is not just different from that of Spain or 
Korea; it is tragically different. 

But these are precisely debates. This is an important book: theoretically 
nuanced, comparative in the best sense, and empirically rich. 


The Transnational Capitalist Class. By Leslie Sklair. Oxford: Blackwell, 
2001. Pp. 335. $79.95 (cloth); $34.95 (paper). 


Jeffrey Henderson 
University of Manchester 


\ 


Recognizing that the traditional state centrism of sociology (and the other 
social sciences) has rendered it largely bereft of the meso- and microlevel 
categories necessary to guide research on the dynamics and asymmetries 
of our global epoch, Leslie Sklair, in an earlier contribution (Sociology of 
the Global System [Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995]), proposed a 
framework to address this conceptual void. In that book, Sklair sketches 
a “global systems theory,” not as a transhistorical architecture, but 
specifically as an attempt to make sense of global capitalism since the 
mid-20th century. The conceptual core of global systems theory is the 
notion of “transnational practices”: actions associated with flows of 
capital, power, knowledge, imagery, and so forth, that cross state bound- 
aries. Analytically, transnational practices are seen as being organized 
in three interrelated spheres: the economic, the political, and the cultural- 
ideological. The transnational practices are associated in the economic 
sphere predominantly with transnational corporations; in the political 
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sphere, with the transnational capitalist class; and in the culture-ideology 
sphere, with the culture-ideology of consumerism. 

Before and since the publication of Sociology of the Global System, 
Sklair has been engaged in a research program designed to give empirical 
content to these categories and to elaborate their significance analytically. 
The Transnational Capitalist Class is the principal result, thus far, of this 
endeavor. 

The central argument of the book is contained in the four propositions 
with which it begins (pp. 5—6). These are (a) that the transnational cap- 
italist class (TCC) is an emergent class that is “based on the transnational 
corporations [and] is more or less in control of the processes of globali- 
zation”; (b) that it is “beginning to act as a transnational dominant class 
in some spheres”; (c) that “globalization of the capitalist system reproduces 
itself through the profit-driven culture-ideology of consumption”; and (d) 
that the TCC is “working consciously to resolve two central crises... . 
the simultaneous creation of increasing poverty and increasing wealth 
(the class polarization crisis) and the unsustainability of the system (the 
ecological crisis).” The rest of the book, in large part, consists of an as- 
sessment of the empirical evidence that supports these propositions and 
their interrelationship. 

One of the strengths of the book is indeed its empirical detail. Drawn 
from documentary sources and from extensive firsthand interviews with 
members of the TCC (in various parts of the world), at this level the book 
is something of a tour de force. Given that Sklair has worked largely 
alone and without the aid of major research grants, his ability to amass 
the data and then marshal it in such a way as to be able to deliver a 
telling story is in itself worthy of praise. 

After an early chapter on “globalizing class theory” (of which more 
later), the reader is taken on an excursion through the globalizing expe- 
riences of transnational corporations (TN Cs); the role of the TCC 
in extending foreign investment around the globe; the techniques that 
TNCs use to improve their competitiveness (“best practice,” “bench- 
marking,” etc.); why good corporate citizenship is becoming a sine qua 
non for successful attempts to globalize; why and how TNCs have 
managed to mobilize (co-opt) environmental struggles in their 
own—profitable—interests; and why the continual deepening of the cul- 
ture-ideology of consumerism is the linchpin of globalization. A great deal 
of what these chapters contain is eminently sensible. Sklair argues the 
case in support of his propositions convincingly and sometimes with flair. 
In themselves they add significantly to our understanding of what major 
firms—helped by their political allies—now do to increase their possibil- 
ities for endless accumulation. Therein, however, lies the rub. Sklair has 
produced an important book on the techniques and consequences of firms’ 
globalization, but is this the same thing as a book on the transnational 
capitalist class? 

In the early chapter referred to above, Sklair identifies four class “frac- 
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tions” within the transnational capitalist class: TNC executives at head- 
quarter and subsidiary levels; local and international bureaucrats and 
politicians who facilitate globalization; professionals, such as business 
school academics and consultants, who standardize and propagate glob- 
alizing techniques; and those in trading, advertising, and the media whose 
role is to spread the word that continual and increasing consumption is 
the only route to the “good life.” Beyond this chapter, however, the TCC 
appears only occasionally and then mainly in the guise of particular ex- 
ecutives and politicians, the former of whom speak predominantly to 
corporate issues, rather than as a class fraction. Indeed, throughout the 
book, there is a conflation of the actions of the TCC with the activities 
of globalizing corporations; a conflation reminiscent, in some ways, of the 
conflation of class and class structure in Althusserian Marxism. 

I, for one, am prepared to believe that we may be witnessing the emer- 
gence of a cross-national, global economic-political elite that has certain 
unifying (as well as divergent) interests; indeed, a transnational capitalist 
class. In order to discover whether this is so, however, we need research 
that addresses the question of whether this elite is already a class in itself. 
We need to know much more about the individuals and groups that 
currently constitute the TCC (though a little of this is in Sklair’s book) 
and how they are reproduced socially and galvanized ideologically and 
politically. We need, in other words, the sort of analysis pioneered by C. 
Wright Mills and developed by Ralph Miliband and William Domhoff, 
among others. Subsequently—though this is more difficult to effect—we 
need to probe the collective actions of the various fractions to assess 
whether the TCC is becoming a class for itself. 

In sum, this book is largely an exploration of the processes through 
which companies globalize and how these processes may be linked to the 
activities of an emergent global elite. Leslie Sklair has done social sci- 
ence—and politics—a great service by exposing some of the inner work- 
ings and considerations of the principal actors responsible for globaliza- 
tion. The title of the book, however, is misleading and in a subsequent 
edition should be qualified. Such qualification, incidentally, would have 
the benefit of creating space for a second volume, which would need to 
be called—if my observations are reasonable—The Making of the Trans- 
national Capitalist Class. 


The Twenty-First Century Firm: Changing Economic Organisation in In- 
ternational Perspective. Edited by Paul DiMaggio. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 2001. Pp. 1+278. $35.00. 

Neil Fligstein 

University of California 

One would expect that a book with this title would contain articles that 
would define how firms were changing and provide evidence that these 
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changes had spread across the population of firms around the world. But 
that is not what this book does. It presents three pieces that have some- 
what different views about what these changes might look like, four 
commentaries on those pieces, and a nice summary piece by the editor of 
the volume in which he tries to dissect the differences of opinion. The 
underlying theme of two of the three thematic pieces is that some form 
of network firm has replaced the traditional hierarchical firm. The rest 
of the pieces agree, disagree, or try to elaborate what this thesis might 
mean. 

Walter Powell and David Stark provide the boldest statements. Powell’s 
paper proposes that changes in technology and competition have driven 
firms to produce a new logic of organizing, what he calls “network pro- 
duction” (p. 54). He characterizes this logic in three ways: (1) firms organize 
jobs around projects, not occupations; (2) this flattens organizational hi- 
erarchies and causes firms to engage in more contracting with outside 
firms for needed inputs into projects; and (3) this causes firms to use their 
technologies to blur the boundaries across industries by using their core 
competencies to diversify their products. Powell’s assertion is that this 
revolution may have started in the United States but is spreading across 
Europe (pp. 66—67). Stark’s take on the network organizational logic is 
based on his studies in Eastern Europe. He too thinks that hierarchy is 
disappearing in firms. It is the interdependence of firms and their need 
to learn from one another, what he calls “heterarchy” (p. 75), that drives 
the network form forward. For Stark, the important networks for this 
learning are not alliances or projects, but joint ownership structures. He 
argues that these changing networks of ownership have given firms flex- 
ibility to meet market challenges in Hungary and the Czech Republic. 

Eleanor Westney presents a dissenting view by considering the Japanese 
economy and its main organizational form, the keiretsu. The keiretsu may 
be the original network organization, or at least the organization that is 
closest in spirit to what Stark describes. After World War IL, the American 
occupation government forced the large, family-owned Japanese con- 
glomerates, called zaibatsu, to be broken up. In the postwar era, these 
groups gradually reemerged by taking ownership shares in other firms to 
form business groups that came to be called keiretsu. The keiretsu are 
generally given credit for the great success of the Japanese economy. Their 
flexibility in producing new and innovative products and giving workers 
lifelong employment was thought to be a winning logic of organizing. 
The keiretsu form has come under attack as the Japanese economy has 
drifted for the past 10 years, and Westney argues that the keiretsu are in 
the process of being deinstitutionalized by the Japanese state (p. 141). 
Westney claims that networked firms are not rising but failing in the 
world’s second largest economy. 

The next four pieces in the volume are commentaries. Kraakman offers 
a strong dissension by arguing that hierarchies and corporate forms are 
not disappearing even if firms are doing more outside contracting and 
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alliances. Tilly wants a more historical and political accounting about 
what is new here, while Bryce and Singh want to locate the dynamics 
more firmly in population ecology. Gibbons shows how economics 
can provide a theoretical rationale for relational contracting, one of the 
main features of the network firm. DiMaggio’s last chapter considers 
the main theoretical and empirical difficulties that the “network firm” 
research agenda confronts. If scholars assert the existence of a new or- 
ganizational form, they must (1) decide what exactly they mean by an 
organizational logic or form; (2) measure the strategies that make up the 
organizational logic; (3) demonstrate that networked firms grow and pros- 
per and their hierarchical opponents flounder; and (4) show that these 
tactics have spread across markets and countries. 

The evidence for the network firm as a rising conception of control has 
not been gathered. The evidence that does exist shows that corporations 
across societies and markets have varying product mixes, patterns of 
hierarchy, and ownership structures. Corporations also vary in the types 
of social relationships they have with suppliers, customers, competitors, 
and governments. But the existence of varying organizational structures 
and social relationships or “networks” across firms and markets should 
not be confused with the claim that a new network form of organization 
has come to dominate firms around the world. Scholars interested in 
proving this would have to show that the shareholder-value conception 
of the firm in the United States; the bank-centered, diversified corporation 
and family-owned, midsized firms in Germany; the quasi-dirigiste large 
corporations in France; the family-owned conglomerates in Brazil and 
Mexico; the state-firm hybrid organizations in China; and the chaebol in 
Korea (to mention a few) have disappeared to be replaced by flat, net- 
worked firms that use teams, projects, and alliances to do business. 


The Rise of “the Rest”: Challenges to the West from Late-Industrialising 
Economies. By Alice H. Amsden. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001. 
Pp. viit405. 


Dietrich Rueschemeyer 
Brown University 


This is an important book. Alice H. Amsden is a truly original social 
scientist, and her new monograph deals with a core issue of international 
political economy—the strategies that brought the most advanced of the 
less-developed countries to their present status. 

Amsden is well known as one of the central figures in the intellectual 
contest over the explanation of East Asia’s economic growth in the last 
two generations. One side held that it was the strategy of export-led 
growth—exposing companies to the discipline of international mar- 
kets—that was the decisive factor; this reinforced the conventional neo- 
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classical view of the primacy of the market for determining economic 
success. The other side acknowledged the disciplining effects of exposure 
to international markets but pointed to the critical role the developmental 
state played through subsidies that were made contingent on performance, 
including eventual success in exports. This contest had significant political 
as well as intellectual implications—for assessing the value of a politically 
steered industrial policy in advanced as well as less developed political 
economies and for the utility of two modes of analysis that are still sep- 
arated by a deep division in spite of some cross-boundary traffic: insti- 
tutionalism in its various incarnations versus neoclassical equilibrium 
analysis based on rational choice and exchange. 

The Rise of “the Rest” radically expands the scope of Amsden’s earlier 
work. It not only analyzes the growth experience of Korea and Taiwan 
but also examines China, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, and India in 
Asia; Turkey in the Middle East; and Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
in Latin America. It also extends the time horizon by looking at the century 
preceding the Second World War as the significant prehistory of the ec- 
onomic transformations the early latecomers achieved after 1950. This is 
a major work of comparative historical analysis on central questions of 
economic development. 

The explananda of this inquiry are developments that are dramatic, 
though they are uneven across countries: “Between 1960 and 1980, ‘the 
rest’s’ real annual growth rate of manufacturing averaged 9 percent. . . 
Exports in most countries grew annually in the two-digit range for nearly 
fifty years... . Between 1950 and 1973 per capita incomes doubled in 
some countries and quadrupled in others. In Asia, including India, they 
again either almost doubled or rose by an even larger factor between 1973 
and 1995. . . . Increases in per capita income were especially striking in 
light of rapid population growth” (p. 12; emphasis in original). 

The late industrializers (‘the rest”) are distinguished from the less suc- 
cessful “remainder” by the depth of their prewar manufacturing experi- 
ence. But while this manufacturing experience was critical, it did not 
simply continue into—and thus largely explain—the postwar develop- 
ments in these countries. In fact, Amsden gives her discussion of this 
period the title “Sinking Behind, 1850-circa 1950.” What is her expla- 
nation for the postwar surge? 

The argument takes off by making knowledge and technology acqui- 
sition the central problem. Knowledge-based assets for production, project 
execution, and innovation cannot easily be bought, copied, or recreated 
ad hoc, because a good many of such assets are firm-specific, based on 
tacit and implicit ideas. This emphasis on knowledge and technology 
acquisition separates her analysis from conventional economic ideas: 
“Given imperfect knowledge, productivity and quality tend to vary 
sharply across firms in the same industry—a fortiori across firms in the 
same industry in different countries. The price of land, labor, and capital 
no longer uniquely determines competitiveness. The market mechanism 
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loses status as its sole arbiter, deferring instead to institutions that nurture 
productivity” (p. 5). With the exception of Argentina, all countries in the 
set she calls “the rest” developed systems of conditional subsidies and 
careful performance monitoring. These “reciprocal control mechanisms” 

are the critical innovation that, Amsden claims, underlies the success of 
these countries. They allow substantial government intervention, even 
interventions that distort the working of the market (intentionally “getting 
prices wrong” instead of following the mainstream advice of, first of all, 
“getting prices right”), without reaping the harvest of rent seeking and 
corruption. This quite visible hand of the state does not displace the 
discipline of the market, but it is in Amsden’s analysis the decisive factor 
in the rise of “the rest.” 

Combining cross-national statistical evidence and case analysis with 
theoretical argument, this is a rich work that goes far beyond just ex- 
amining the core thesis sketched above. For example, it offers interesting 
discussions of how economic inequality relates to growth. Amsden has 
the eye for patterns that marks the successful comparative historian. She 
notes, for instance, that “countries that invested heavily in national firms 
and national skills—China, India, Korea, and Taiwan—aH had colonial 
manufacturing experience. Countries that were magnets for foreign direct 
investment and slow to invest in advanced skills (or inept at doing 
so)—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Turkey—olJ had North At- 
lantic émigré experience [in the prewar period]” (p. 16). The wealth of 
evidence that is integrated in this work is indicated by the apparatus of 
notes and bibliographic references; these compose 40 and 50 pages, 
respectively. 

The book focuses on policies and their consequences. It has less to say 
about the character of the state and of state-society relations that makes 
the reciprocal control mechanism possible and successful. It offers only 
sparse discussions of corruption and reveals little about the conditions 
that encourage the kind of developmental state action that is at the heart 
of the argument. The book thus represents a challenge to the advanced 
but still not conclusive institutionalist research on the state in sociology 
and political science. Another feature comparative-historical analysts may 
miss in this volume is a greater emphasis on tracing causal sequences in 
a country over longer periods of time. This could have added significantly 
to the confidence of readers in Amsden’s conclusions. 

While this volume may not end the debate on the role of the devel- 
opmental state (the gulf separating economic history as well as sociology 
and political science from mainstream economics is probably too wide for 
that), The Rise of “the Rest” is a landmark publication. It is indispensable 
reading for anybody interested in economic development. 
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Buying and Believing: Sri Lankan Advertising and Consumers in a Trans- 
national World. By Steven Kemper. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2001. Pp. ix+263. 


Doug Guthrie 
New York University 


The field of economic sociology aspires to study and understand the social, 
political, and cultural bases of market institutions and market practices. 
At the center of analytical pursuits in this field lies a desire to pull back 
the veil on the nature of capitalism in the modern world. Yet, for a variety 
of reasons, many studies in economic sociology seem unable to grasp or 
depict the dynamic nature of capitalism at the dawn of the 21st century. 
Perhaps it is the strange division of labor between economic sociologists 
and political economists that has led the former to refrain from mentioning 
capitalism lest they be accused of closeted Marxist tendencies. Or perhaps 
it is the pressure to compete with economists that takes us more often 
into the realm of clean (narrow) theoretical discussions and therefore away 
from in-depth descriptions that depict the dynamism and contradictions 
of modern global capitalism. Whatever the reasons, we would do well to 
learn from scholars who are less preoccupied with getting the theoretical 
framework “right” and more focused on illuminating what is actually 
going on at the ground level. 

Within this context, I strongly commend Buying and Believing, a fas- 
cinating anthropological study of the advertising industry in Sri Lanka. 
The book is based on an industry-wide analysis that begins at the level 
of the transnational corporation and moves systematically down to the 
household, giving us a sense not only of the global nature of the powerful 
actors in this area but also of how these processes play out at local levels. 
The style of description and analysis will raise red flags for some soci- 
ologists, as phrases such as “the modular character of economic devel- 
opment,” “the vulgarizing aspects of advertising,” and “the transnational 
flows of people” (pp. 20-21) pepper the text throughout. However, if 
sociological readers can look beyond the language (which, to be fair to 
Kemper, is not out of place in an anthropological text), they will find a 
great deal that is familiar and a great deal to admire in this research and 
analysis. On the familiar side, Kemper’s use of “follow-the-thing anthro- 
pology” and “multisite ethnography” (both of which gained notoriety in 
the field through George Marcus’s essay “Ethnography in/of the World 
System: The Emergence of Multi-Site Ethnography”) is an empirical strat- 
egy fitted well with the “organizational field” perspective in economic 
sociology and comparative participant observation, respectively. These 
methodological techniques are empirical trends within the field of an- 
thropology, both of which can be found in Kemper’s work (though the 
former more than the latter), that are important for sociologists to keep 
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an eye on, as they represent a point of overlap and potential dialogue 
between the two fields. 

The book begins with an excellent discussion of globalization, as seen 
through the advertising industry. The focused nature of this discussion 
allows the reader to see in concrete terms how the processes of global 
capitalism can be understood through one industry in one remote corner 
of the world. The next four chapters deal with the structure and practice 
of the advertising industry in Sri Lanka and the extent to which it has 
implications for understanding issues like nationhood, citizenship, and 
consumerism. Here Kemper integrates themes such as the use of local and 
foreign images in advertisement, the ways that advertising executives 
make choices about these images, and the implications these choices have 
for local identities. The evidence upon which Kemper’s argument is built 
is a combination of concrete examples from the advertising industry and 
conversations with executives, and the argument flows nicely from this 
set of data. At this point, the book moves to the microlevel, as Kemper 
engages in “folk ethnography,” following two local family groups, one 
operating in the upper echelons of Sri Lankan society as advertising ex- 
ecutives, the other—the audience of advertising—a pair of families living 
a local, middle-class Sri Lankan life. 

So what is the theoretical payoff here? There are at least two central 
points, which are interrelated, though there are surely more subtle issues 
that are lost on someone (like me) who is not close to the theoretical 
debates within anthropology. The first point is to advocate a study of the 
global from the perspective of the local. Indeed, Kemper makes clear his 
view that the only way to understand economic and social processes in 
global capitalism is through the local. Second, Kemper means to use this 
analysis to engage less grounded theories of global capitalism and cultural 
change, as found in the work of David Harvey. According to Kemper, 
advertising in Sri Lanka not only lays bare the confluence and conflicts 
among global, regional, and local layers of capitalism, but it is the local 
consumers that give life to these layers of capitalism. This is an engaging 
discussion that I would have liked to see more of. In the end, this book 
may slip between the cracks for economic sociologists, as it reads like an 
anthropological work in a variety of ways that sociologists are not used 
to. However, this would be a shame, as this book has much to offer to 
the discussion of the social nature of market processes. 


Global Sex. By Dennis Altman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2001. Pp. 216. 


Jennifer Cole 
University of Chicago 


While doing fieldwork in urban Madagascar, I recently found myself 
talking to a woman who introduced herself as the “President of the Pros- 
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titutes.” Though not directly affiliated with a nongovernmental organi- 
zation (NGO), she worked disseminating information about sexually 
transmitted diseases, including AIDS, to prostitutes. She was also involved 
in teaching these women to think of themselves as “sex workers,” thereby 
actively taking a practice that has existed in Madagascar for centuries 
and turning it into both a new identity, which might provide the basis 
for certain kinds of political organization, and a possible site of state 
intervention. And it was no accident that the woman’s organizing efforts 
coincided with the liberalization of Madagascar’ s formerly socialist econ- 
omy, a change that has meant an increase in poverty for many Malagasy, 
accompanied by a rise in sex tourism as well as an increase in the NGOs 
that work to combat these problems. The example points to an important 
and widespread phenomenon: the ways in which the rise of the neoliberal 
economy, accompanied by the rapid global circulation of people, goods, 
images, and practices, affects the ways in which sexuality is understood, 
experienced, and regulated, particularly on the periphery of the globalized 
world. This important subject is the topic of Dennis Altman’s book, Global 
Sex. 

In a series of topical chapters, Altman demonstrates the ways in which 
the socioeconomic processes that now come under the rubric of globali- 
zation affect sexuality. In a discussion of “AIDS and the New Surveil- 
lance,” for example, Altman traces out the ways in which the AIDS ep- 
idemic was in fact a product of increased global interconnection caused 
by rapid urbanization and large-scale population shifts, including those 
brought about by war and forced migration. In turn, the various state 
and nongovernmental organizations that have been mobilized to combat 
AIDS have created a field of “experts”—like the President of the Pros- 
titutes—whose aim is to intervene in sexual practice. In so doing, they 
make use of identities such as sex worker or gay/bisexual man, thereby 
potentially increasing people’s tendency to perceive sexuality as the basis 
of identity. Likewise, in a discussion of the globalization of sexual iden- 
tities, Altman argues for a relationship between the cultural flows that 
have accompanied globalization (in the form of television, tourism, etc.), 
largely moving from north to south, and the emergence of new forms of 
sexual subjectivity. Altman explores the question of how Western con- 
structions of gayness map onto indigenous representations and categories 
of sexuality, and he rightly cautions that the gay movements that have 
emerged in many parts of the world do not necessarily mean the repli- 
cation of Western ways of being gay. Throughout his various examples, 
including discussions of the new commercialization of sex and resurgences 
of so-called traditional morality, Altman is careful not to fall into simplistic 
categories, never treating globalization either as entirely new or as a simply 
homogenizing force, emphasizing instead the ways in which it enables 
certain kinds of alliances as well as certain forms of exclusion across 
national boundaries. 

If Altman’s book is an attempt to create a dialogue between scholars 
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of sexuality and those of political economy and international relations (p. 
xii), it is also an intervention into how studies of sexuality should be done. 
Throughout the 1980s, many studies of sexuality were influenced by the 
work of Michel Foucault, and they focused on the discourses and rep- 
resentations through which sexual identities and experience were both 
represented and imagined. Altman, by contrast, claims to turn away from 
a discursive approach, seeking instead to situate sexuality within a wider 
social and economic framework. As he puts it, political economy “signal[s] 
that I am discussing sexuality in the context of larger socioeconomic fac- 
tors which create the conditions in which sexual acts and identities occur” 
(p. 34). Altman also seeks to combine a focus on political economy with 
an attention to a Freudian emphasis on the unconscious. These agendas 
are realized with differential success. While I am sympathetic to Altman’s 
efforts to situate the study of sexuality within a political and economic 
framework, the dismissal of Foucaultian insights seems premature given 
the nature of some of Altman’s examples. In particular, the discussion of 
how expert knowledge around AIDS might foster the creation of certain 
kinds of identities is reminiscent of Ian Hacking’s discussion of “making 
up people” (“Making Up People” in Reconstructing Individualism: Au- 
tonomy, Individuality and the Self in Western Thought, edited by Thomas 
C. Heller et al. [Stanford University Press, 1986). The attempt to link 
Marx and Freud is provocative, but it also remains insufficiently devel- 
oped so that at no point do we get a sense of how political and economic 
relations might interact with individual psychodynamic processes to create 
particular regimes of sexuality or gender on the ground. 

Drawing together examples from many parts of the world, taken from 
a variety of newspapers and academic studies, Global Sex is more a man- 
ifesto for the relevance of theories of globalization for thinking about 
sexuality than a sustained academic study, and Altman’s dabbling and 
dipping in and out of various locations may annoy people who would 
prefer a more sustained sociological or anthropological engagement with 
particular locales, even while they will surely find the references he com- 
piles useful. But the disparate weaving together of snapshots taken from 
various parts of the world do underscore Altman’s point: that globalizing 
forces reshape how people think about their sexuality and thereby remake 
an intimate part of themselves. 


The Elusive Embryo: How Women and Men Approach New Reproductive 
Technologies. By Gay Becker. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2000. Pp. 319. 


Sarah Franklin 
Lancaster University 


Social scientific accounts of changing forms of human reproduction have 
emerged as a major field of academic inquiry over the past two decades, 
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transforming what was once a highly marginalized subject area into an 
increasingly central concern. As alterations to the reproductive and genetic 
capacities of animals, plants, and microorganisms produce ever more ob- 
vious and dramatic implications for human reproduction, the cultural, 
economic, and political force of what is often described as the remaking 
of life itself increasingly demands attention from social scientists. 

Several monographs have addressed the impact of new reproductive 
technologies, most of them written by anthropologists using ethnographic 
approaches to explore changing definitions of kinship. Central to these 
studies is a concern with the distinction between natural and social 
facts—both as an analytic dichotomy and as a symbolic opposition in 
everyday life. It is not exaggeration to claim that the interrogation of the 
nature-culture dichotomy was the definitive concern of feminist anthro- 
pology throughout the 1970s and 1980s, culminating in the provocative 
claim by Judith Butler in the 1990s that there is indeed no such thing as 
a biological fact. And this question has continued to become more com- 
plicated as the very meaning of “the biological” has become increasingly 
synonymous with “made in the lab.” 

The extent to which the new reproductive technologies (NRT), by re- 
writing the so-called facts of life, have, similarly, made the idea of a 
biological relative much more complicated is inevitably an aid to the social 
scientist seeking to ask how the normative and the natural are being 
realigned in the age of designer embryos and cloned sheep. This is exactly 
the task Gay Becker describes in The Elusive Embryo, the first compre- 
hensive sociological study of the reception of new reproductive technol- 
ogies in contemporary U.S. society. Based on extensive empirical research, 
and as her third major publication dealing with this topic, Becker’s ac- 
count is as comprehensive and scholarly as it is thorough and well written. 
Based largely on interviews with the men and women who make up the 
enormous consumer market for services such as in vitro fertilization, donor 
insemination, surrogacy, egg donation, and their many spin-offs, Becker’s 
study tackles this challenging subject with compassion, offering compel- 
ling insights into the many contradictory processes at work in trying to 
become more normal by undertaking procedures that are often still 
experimental, frequently unsuccessful, and on the whole extremely 
expensive. 

This book skillfully combines a very conscientious and rigorously re- 
ferenced introduction to a wide range of background debates related to 
the sociology of new reproductive technologies with extensive interview 
material to produce a definitive introduction to this fascinating topic. 
Becker addresses the social negotiation of risks and choices, ambiguous 
decisions and outcomes, stigmas and disappointments, failures and suc- 
cesses, presenting a unique portrait of reproductive choice in the late 20th 
century. In nearly 70 pages of notes, references, and appendixes, Becker 
cites an enormous range of scholarly work, form postmodern theories of 
identity to classical debates about kinship. 
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In so doing, Becker does not so much answer as make more explicit 
the big take-home questions this area raises—in particular, about kinship 
and consumer culture. As she repeatedly states, the NRTs are a major 
consumer market, in which white, heterosexual, and middle-class couples 
largely dominate. Put simply, they are trying to purchase the normative 
American ideal of a family through reproductive services that will give 
them a child that is fully or partially “their own” in the sense of being 
biologically related. They are, consequently, trying to do something de- 
finitively normal and natural by means that are, paradoxically, the op- 
posite. They are trying to create through effort and expenditure what is 
supposed to happen as an expression of conjugal love and physical union. 
They are trying to succeed with techniques that often fail. They are turn- 
ing to professionals to perform publicly, and for a fee, acts that are nor- 
mally private and intimate. The processes of trying to resolve these di- 
lemmas ultimately raise significant questions about what is natural or 
normal to begin with, especially since, as Becker astutely points out, these 
couples are remaking nature, they are redefining the cultural ideals that 
motivate them, and they are transforming concepts of gender, kinship, 
and the family in the process. 

Neither the normal nor the natural emerges from this study looking 
very secure. It is in part the ease with which people can edit the scripts 
of normalization through creative forms of renaturalizing and renormal- 
izing very unusual circumstances that demonstrates how plastic and flex- 
ible the supposed rules are to begin with. Both the normative and the 
natural end up being useful and appealing because they are contradictory 
and ambivalent, not because they are not so—in no small part because 
this is also increasingly the case with the biological. In themselves, these 
findings reveal highly intriguing sociological facts about contemporary 
American society’s increasingly commercially driven relationship with 
reproduction. 


The Sexual Citizen: Queer Politics and Beyond. By David Bell and 
Jon Binnie. Cambridge: Polity, 2000. Pp. 184. 


Kenneth Plummer 
University of Essex: 


While the idea of citizenship has been debated for centuries, it has recently 
garnered renewed attention. Everywhere we look we can now find new 
kinds of citizens: multicultural citizens, diasporic citizens, postcolonial 
citizens, flexible citizens, cultural citizens, global citizens, technological 
citizens, intimate citizens, radical citizens, consumer citizens, critical cit- 
izens, dissident citizens, and the like. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
to find that we now also have “sexual citizens.” 

Within the fields of sexuality, gender, and queer theory, the issue of 
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sexual citizenship has indeed become a prominent concern. In the writings 
of theorists such as Steven Seidman, Shane Phelan, David Evans (whose 
book Sexual Citizenship appeared as early as 1992), Jeffrey Weeks, and 
Diane Richardson, it has become a key idea. In one sense, of course, it 
is far from new: surely much of the work of the early lesbian and gay 
and women’s movements was built on assumptions of sexual rights. It 
was just not always made very clear that rights were a key foundation. 
But this is now being made very explicit. And this short, sharp, and 
succinct account by Bell and Binnie covers its topic very well and can 
be highly recommended for anyone who wants to get a quick grasp of 
the field and the issues. It is also a polemic: the authors have a clear, 
radical stand to take, which makes for a lively series of points to debate, 
too. And because it is relatively short, I can see many virtues to its use 
as a student text. 

The Sexual Citizen looks at the place of sexuality in both political and 
social theory, showing how the sexual is (still, after all these years) rou- 
tinely minimized, written out, and “trashed” (and even by members of 
the Left, who see its inclusion as mere political correctness). But as Bell 
and Binnie say, in a telling statement that is bound to be widely quoted: 
“We consider all citizenship to be sexual citizenship, as citizenship is in- 
separable from identity, and sexuality is central to identity” (p. 67). For 
them, sexual issues go to the heart of citizenship, and with that the theory 
of inequalities and the state. Bell and Binnie’s task is to locate sexual 
citizenship debates in the politics of both the new Right, which dominated 
the 1980s and much of the 1990s, and the center left of Tony Blair and 
Bill Clinton (although it is hard these days not to see a return in much 
of this thinking to members of the Right, who seemed to have established 
the political ground earlier). 

The discussion highlights five main areas where the idea of sexual 
citizenship could be important. It looks at the spaces of the city (in which 
both authors have a long-term special interest), depicting global queer 
cities as networks of love and friendships. It looks critically at the pink 
economy—or as they say, at “the love that dares not forget its brand 
name,” seeing its language as so much homophobic hype (“those rich 
faggots!”) in a class-based world where there is an unevenness in available 
and affordable options for the sexual citizen (p. 104). It looks at global- 
ization and the problems raised by what the authors see as “transnational 
sexual citizenship.” It looks at the importance of love and friendship. And 
it looks at the calls for lesbian and gay marriages and gays’ entrance to 
the military. 

The book is tinged with a certain radicalism, and it is probably pre- 
dictable that these authors do not take easy or soft options. To take one 
example, they worry that “the debate about marriage has done much to 
normalize the gay movement” (citing Michael Warner on p. 52) and that 
for some, like Andrew Sullivan and Morris Kaplan, it seems vital and 
necessary in the fight for citizenship. They argue that marriage repriva- 
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tizes sexuality, shuts down possibilities, reinforces heterocentric models, 

the unmarried, upholds a particular view of life, and leads 
bit by bit to a serious loss of any broader political agenda. Worse, it allows 
some gays to continue in a form of erotophobia where they can attack 
other gays and the eroticized experience. 

Maybe the core discussion of the book is the one that centers around 
whether citizenship can ever allow for a radical or transgressive politics. 
(The authors like the idea of the dissident citizen suggested by Hollway 
Spark.) They are concerned by the ways in which ideas of citizenship 
falter around transgression and assimilation: How, in short, can you stay 

“queer and radical” and yet be a “good citizen”? They draw upon a now 
well-established literature about the “good homosexuals” (who seek nor- 
malization and inclusion) as opposed to the “bad queers,” and it is clear 
that they worry that citizenship may well work directly against the “bad 
gays” and foster social exclusion processes. (They highlight the debate 
found in the United States between Andrew Sullivan, who urges assim- 
ilation in Virtually Normal (Knopf, 1995), and Michael Warner, who 
queers the ground again in The Trouble with Normal (Free Press, 1999). 

As I hope to have conveyed, there is much in this short book, and it 
well deserves a read. But I do worry a little that the main focus of the 
book is on queer/gay issues—that what they are talking about as the 
sexual citizen is really the homosexual or gay or queer or bisexual citizen. 
There is not much on transsexualism or s-m or other dissident sexualities. 
Nor, most glaringly, is there much discussion of women’s sexuality, of 
rape and violence, of abortion and reproduction, or of the new debates 
over assisted conception—issues that are surely crucial to a feminist com- 
prehension of citizenship. Indeed, the book works to maintain the divide 
between some of the feminist literature on citizens and that of the gay 
literature. Interestingly, the book is written by two men. Many feminists 
have also campaigned at the United Nations for the more general value 
of the idea: I think of the work of Rosalind Petchesky, who has perhaps 
the most prominent article in the field—and one that is not cited by Béll 
and Binnie. Likewise, the general idea is also to be found in Martha 
Nussbaum’s Sex and Justice (1999)—even though she does not use that 
term. But all books are partial; and in itself this study has a lot to say. 


Talking at Trena’s: Everyday Conversations at an African American Tav- 
ern. By Reuben A. Buford May. New York: New York University Press, 
2001. 


Eric Klinenberg 
Northwestern University 


One of the most promising developments in the contemporary sociology 
of race is the emergence of studies that look beyond social problems and 
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focus instead on everyday life along the color line. In Talking at Trena’s, 
Reuben A. Buford May offers a refreshing perspective on a working- and 
middle-class African-American tavern in Chicago where he became a 
regular during 18 months of fieldwork. May is not the first Chicago so- 
ciologist to experiment with “deep hanging out” in a neighborhood bar 
or restaurant, but he asks original and important questions about the 
productive work that men do over drinks. May is most interested in 
exploring how casual conversations in a safe space establish the discursive 
terrain on which black men understand the significance of race in the 
outside world. May’s reconstructed transcripts and richly described ac- 
counts of talk about television, sex, relationships, and work provide ample 
support for his argument that segregated social settings are key sites for 
identity formation and differentiation based on mediated impressions of 
other groups. Although some of his interpretations of how these processes 
work are less persuasive, the questions May leaves unanswered will likely 
be revisited by sociologists who return to the pub. 

The trouble, as we learn in the opening chapter, is that not everyone 
is welcome at places like Trena’s. May, a 30-year-old black man and 
lifelong resident of the surrounding area, is well situated to gain the trust 
and favor of the patrons, whose ages ranged from the twenties to the 
seventies, but even he stumbles over the first barriers to entry. Spatial 
proximity to concentrated crime and poverty constantly threatens the 
status and security of black middle-class regions, and the staff at Trena’s 
safeguards the environment by locking the glass front door during the 
afternoon and ignoring suspicious-looking outsiders who try to enter. May 
got lucky. After hovering conspicuously around the main entry he found 
an open side door, and when a regular walked in behind him the others 
mistook the sociologist for a known entity. Soon thereafter, Monique, a 
sociable bartender who was fond of him, learned May’s favorite drink 
and helped to facilitate his integration with the others. 

Once inside, May orients his attention to the social dynamics among 
the regulars, and his findings are often surprising. Unlike Eli Anderson, 
who observed in Jelly’s bar an internal status system in which patrons 
contested each other’s social standing, May claims that “few patrons make 
distinctions inside the tavern among themselves on the basis of employ- 
ment” (p. 32) and interprets their boasts of sexual conquest as signs of 
black male solidarity. The theme of internal cohesion and shared fate 
recurs throughout the book. The patrons downplay the significance of 
class differences among African-Americans (even as they take pride in 
their employment and exclude the unemployed or derelict from the bar), 
and the author refuses the distinction between working-class and middle- 
class status among the regulars because they share values, ideals, and a 
history of discrimination (pp. 32-37). The men deepen their bonds by 
recounting experiences of conflict with police, frustration with sex part- 
ners, and suspicion of whites. Although in one section May suggests that 
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race talk can also help black men make intragroup distinctions (p. 106), 
there are few signs of such internal differentiation in the book. 

Sometimes, May argues, race talk does damage. In a provocative dis- 
cussion about conflict in the professional realm, May explains that one 
consequence of pervasive discrimination in the American workforce is 
that African-Americans have no clear way of distinguishing genuine crit- 
icism from racially motivated attacks. The regulars often dismiss profes- 
sional challenges from whites, but in doing so they occlude possibilities 
for self-scrutiny and avoid work on themselves. Though he does not de- 
velop this analysis fully, May has hit upon a hidden injury of race. 

May is particularly concerned about racial segmentation, but since 
whites are absent in the tavern, the most visible division at Trena’s is 
between the male patrons and the female bartenders. May listens closely 
to the men’s banter for clues about the sources of trouble in African- 
American relationships, and when he hears that many are frustrated by 
deceptions involved in courtship games or by the pressures of being ac- 
countable to a demanding partner, he finds reason for concern. But May 
is less attuned to the complications in the relationships he observes, and 
what happens in the bar might also offer valuable information about 
problems found along the gender line. May’s descriptions show that the 
flirtatious, attractive female bartenders employed at Trena’s play instru- 
mental roles both as vehicles for social interaction “patron communication 
flows through her” [p. 25] and as sexual objects (“the female bartender 
. . . is the focus of much talk, and her ability to ‘play’ the sexual foil for 
the men is a requisite for working at Trena’s” [p. 155), albeit with enough 
agency to use their sexuality to make better tips. Monique, we learn, “is 
used as a prop,” and her “central role is as the object of fun and play, 
especially during sex talk” (p. 156). May is keenly aware of how men view 
female bartenders at Trena’s, yet he characterizes the play across the bar 
as “talk that is just talk” (p. 161) and dismisses objectifying accounts of 
other women as “stories . . . that amount to little more than their [the 
patrons’] effort to interact and enjoy the leisure time that they have” (p. 
160). May insists that this kind of rhetoric helps to reproduce traditional 
notions of masculinity and sexuality. But whether and how these forms 
of tavern sociability influence relationships between men and women 
outside the bar remains unclear. 

One of the book’s most original contributions is to show how, in the 
context of extreme racial segregation, talk about television helps African- 
Americans sort out their views of whites. May makes several intriguing 
observations about the collective consumption of television in the bar. In 
a striking deviation from conventional arguments that television is an 
atomizing force in American society, May shows how television can be a 
bonding medium that provides Americans with provocative, if often mis- 
leading, material for thinking about other groups. Moreover, May finds 
that the patrons are skeptical of the representations of race they view on 
the screen, and therefore we see that the debates about race sparked by 
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programming and informed by personal experiences do as much to shape 
racial knowledge as television content alone. 

Talking at Trena’s closes with a paradox: segregated settings such as 
Trena’s are necessary safe spaces in a society organized around racial 
domination, yet they also reproduce forms of estrangement and distrust 
that help fortify the racial divide. May urges his readers to “push through 
the boundaries of de facto segregation that exist where we live and play” 
(p. 172). An ethnographer willing to spend time among people who cross 
these borders would have much to report. 


American Project: The Rise and Fall of a Modern Ghetto. By 
Sudhir Venkatesh. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2000. 
Pp. xvi+332. $29.95. 


Dalton Conley 
New York University 


This important book constitutes an ambitious endeavor of social history: 
American Project chronicles the life and death of the Robert Taylor 
Homes, a large-scale public housing project in Chicago, from before their 
birth in 1962 to the beginning of their demise in the mid-1990s. As the 
definitive story of one of America’s iconographic public housing projects, 
this book is a must-read for housing scholars of all disciplines. American 
Project takes us from the early promise of public housing and local com- 
munity control through periods of neglect and up to the ultimate dete- 
rioration of the physical and social fabric of the community. 

According to Venkatesh, the Robert Taylor Homes began as a place of 
hope, a “place to call home.” In these heady early days, public housing 
in general and the Robert Taylor Homes in particular were seen as a vast 
improvement over the living conditions in the Chicago ghetto. At the start 
of this history, everyone is on board; that is, the accounts of the residents 
match up with the narratives constructed by Chicago’s political elite: 
Robert Taylor was a good thing. Those halcyon days did not last long, 
however, and battles between policy intentions and implementation, be- 
tween administrative structures and local autonomy, and between public 
perceptions and community identity all flared up into a never-ending series 
of hot spots and brushfires. 

The book is at its best when the author bridges—or rather sews to- 
gether—these macro- and microlevel social institutions and processes, 
particularly when they start to grind against each other in dysfunctional 
ways. Venkatesh is a formidable writer, and he is able to weave together 
narratives of the residents themselves—all the while sneaking in lots of 
critical bureaucratic detail, like vacancy rates, operating budgets, and the 
like. It is particularly dramatic when macrolevel politics—like the Reagan- 
era cutbacks of the early 1980s—are shown to play out in the halls and 
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apartments of the Taylor Homes. In this vein, American Project is at its 
strongest when it is demonstrating multiple causes (micro and macro) for 
tragic outcomes. 

Take, for example, the “corporatization” of local gang activity in the 
1970s. The Black Kings (BKs), as the local gang was called, had been 
around in one form or another for a long time, but it was not until the 
1970s that they began to organize themselves. Venkatesh does not let the 
gang itself off the hook as a major cause of Robert Taylor’s problems 
during the 1980s, but he also embeds its illicit activities within a larger 
political economy. For example, the persistence of vacant apartments in 
disrepair, which resulted from the Reagan-era diminished housing budg- 
ets, directly facilitated the transformation of the BKs into an economic 
(and violent) powerhouse by providing the physical infrastructure for their 
activities. These unattended apartments served as staging grounds for 
drug distribution networks. Venkatesh is incredibly skilled at showing 
how the macrolevel decisions (often with benign intentions) led to perverse 
outcomes for the local residents. 

That said, the book suffers from some limitations that are largely a 
result of the genre to which it belongs—social history. Venkatesh is writing 
a historical ethnography, a species that seems to be emerging with greater 
frequency in sociology as of late. The author includes the voices of the 
local actors, but they are largely recounting memories of a time past. As 
he mentions in his author’s note, these voices were not always consistent 
over time or across respondents or with respect to official history. This 
leaves a space of uncertainty that I would have liked to see played out 
in the main narrative with more frequency. In other words, conflicting 
histories should be front stage—front and center, no less. It is, after all, 
a book about local politics. 

At the same time, this indeterminacy sometimes results in assumptions 
about causal processes being made a bit too quickly. A good example of 
this is the author’s attention to the problem of public defecation and 
urination at Robert Taylor. While peripheral to the main concerns of the 
book (and perhaps picayune in the overall arc of the manuscript), this is 
nonetheless not a trivial issue, since it captures, in perhaps the most 
graphic and visceral way, the debates about poverty in America as a 
moral failing. Venkatesh discusses the problem with tact and appropriate 
professionalism, but because of the fact that he was not a participant- 
observer on the scene at the time about which he is writing (the 1960s), 
he is limited in his ability to get at the causal processes at work here. 
Briefly, among the other markers of the physical deterioration of the pro- 
ject was the presence of feces or urine in public spaces, the result of 
children who were unable to wait for elevators to take them home to their 
own restrooms. The problem became so pronounced, writes Venkatesh, 
that adequate restrooms (one on each third floor and one in each public 
play area) became one of the demands Martin Luther King, Jr., submitted 
to "Mayor Daley in his famous open housing protests of 1966” (p. 49). 
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The critical question left unasked is why the projects need public rest- 
rooms in order to avoid this problem while other urban (middle-class or 
wealthy) high-rises do not. In other words, the public feces problem cuts 
to the heart of the culture-of-poverty argument. Venkatesh would have 
us believe that broken elevators might have been the problem. This is 
compelling but not entirely convincing. Had he been there at the time, 
he might be able to tell us that the kids who lived on the second or third 
floors of buildings did not resort to this method of relieving themselves, 
but rather darted up a flight or two of stairs to their own bathrooms (and 
whether these kids let others use their restrooms as well). Had he been 
there at the time, he might have been able to observe whether the public 
messes were worst in the buildings with the most problematic elevators. 
But Venkatesh only has residents’ memories to go by. This is not his fault; 
it is inherent in social history. It is too bad, though, since it is critical to 
know the exact causal chains that led to public urination, as well as to 
destruction of protective fences and other vandalism, such as graffiti and 
the destruction of park equipment, that ultimately led to the demise of 
the projects. 

Such genre-related limitations aside, American Project is a must-read 
for all urban and poverty scholars. The book is strong on local-local 
politics, erasing the common view of public housing residents as (take 
your pick) monolithically victims or uniformly deviants. Rather, he dem- 
onstrates a rich political life in the inner city that would make even Alexis 
de Tocqueville proud. Like much good sociology, it raises more questions 
than it can answer. These unanswered questions should be the launching 
pad for a dozen more dissertations, for while the Robert Taylor Homes 
may be becoming a piece of social history, the problems of public housing 
in America are still with us for the foreseeable future. 


Offside: Soccer and American Exceptionalism. By Andrei S. Markovits, 
Steven L. Hellerman. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001. 
Pp. xiv+367. 


Jobn Wilson 
Duke University 


I remember well coming across Andrei S. Markovits’s essay “Why Is There 
No Soccer in the United States?” in Praxis International soon after it was 
published in 1988. I read it avidly. Not only was I looking for material 
for a course on the sociology of sport I was preparing but I shared the 
author’s barely concealed resentment at the cultural hegemony imposed 
by American capitalism on the rest of the world. As an immigrant from 
a soccer-loving country, I shared his sense of cultural loss and frustration: 
Why couldn’t these Yanks learn to love such a beautiful game? 

Now Markovits, with the help of his coauthor, Steven L. Hellerman, 
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has expanded this inquiry into a full-length treatise. It tells a story of the 
countervailing forces of technological change on the one hand and the 
“stickiness” of culture on the other. Marx predicted that the forces of 
production, driven by competition to maximize efficiency, would break 
down conventional boundaries and spur on the movement of globaliza- 
tion. According to this logic, it is only a matter of time before soccer, a 
truly global sport, becomes popular in the United States. The social re- 
lations of production, on the other hand, tend toward protection and 
parochialism. “This is a fortiori true for culture—including sports cul- 
ture—that remains ‘sticky’ and local” (p. 242). According to this logic, 
Americans would cling to their favorite sports and accord only second- 
class status to alien pastimes such as soccer. 

In the authors’ view, culture’s “retarding nature,” combined with the 
“structural power of incumbency” that creates high barriers to entry for 
new cultural forms and practices, is sufficient to explain why the tech- 
nological and economic forces of globalization have not created the ho- 
mogeneous global culture anticipated by Marx. In the language of insti- 
tutional theory, there is path dependence in the evolution of a society’s 
sports culture. “Early arrival does not guarantee late survival, but it most 
certainly helps, because choices are very rapidly narrowed once sport 
spaces become filled both quantitatively and spatially, and qualitatively 
in that any newcomer must exert a great deal of power and expend major 
resources to be given .. . a seat at the restaurant’s increasingly limited 
tables from which few want to depart” (p. 15). 

The concept of “social space” is crucial to this argument. According to 
the authors, there is a finite amount of social space in a society. There 
are only so many sports people can follow at one time. Their second 
contention is that “sport spaces in virtually all of the advanced industrial 
countries were frozen by the end of World War I” (p. 19). Putting these 
two ideas together, we arrive at the following proposition: “Whichever 
sport entered a country’s sport space first and managed to do so in the 
key period between 1870 and 1930, the crucial decades of industrial pro- 
liferation and the establishment of modern mass societies, continues to 
possess a major advantage today” (p. 15). The failure of soccer to take 
root in the United States can thus be attributed to its not having estab- 
lished itself early enough. Much of the book is taken up with explaining 
why this happened. This is a matter not only of showing how baseball, 
football, and basketball were established first but also of showing how 
soccer made a number of crucial organizational mistakes and thus rele- 
gated itself to minority status. For example, early advocates of the sport 
adopted the same freewheeling, capitalistic approach to sport organization 
found in the other major team sports and balked at control over the game 
imposed by international sports authorities. With the collaboration of the 
NCAA, they insisted on creating an American version of the game, thus 
marginalizing American soccer in the international arena. 

While the authors’ thesis concerning path dependence is relatively un- 
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controversial, the idea that social space is limited and therefore latecomers 
have no place to go is more troubling. The authors seem to assume that 
the structure of the sports economy and the structure of the entertainment 
economy will remain the same. There simply is not room in this economy 
for another major sport. But these economies are marked by very rapid 
change. For example, mass marketing is giving way to pinpoint marketing 
directed at unique customers in many areas of the modern economy. This 
is just as true in entertainment as it is in the footwear industry. Network 
television audiences are diminishing as cable and satellite companies com- 
pete by offering more specialized programs. Perhaps space is not so limited 
after all. The authors’ argument fits the sports economy of the second 
half of the 20th century, when the hegemony of the major networks and 
the established leagues seemed unshakable. But where the sport takes 
place in a virtual reality, space is potentially limitless. Take, for example, 
the authors’ comments on the bifurcation of U.S. soccer into that played 
by Hispanic immigrants and that played by suburban, white, middle-class 
girls. This is posed as if it were a problem for soccer because it impairs 
the sport’s ability to reach a mass audience. This language is redolent of 
the age of Montgomery Ward; it assumes a world of mass production, 
mass retailing, and mass consumption. Mass audiences for prime-time 
programs are no longer the goal Instead, each program is targeted at a 
particular demographic. Soccer can thrive in this economy to an extent 
inconceivable in the 1960s. In a supreme irony that Marx would have 
loved, the new women’s professional soccer league, a minor sport indeed, 
does not have to fight for media access because it is partly funded by 
major cable companies. 

Sports sociologists will look to this book for soccer material and also 
for the authors’ fresh conceptualization of sports culture. Sociologists with 
more general interests in culture and institutional analysis might also find 
it useful and informative as a case study. However, the authors’ analytical 
arguments frequently get lost in a mountain of tedious detail. This is 
forgivable where the topic is soccer, because this is the first adequate 
sociocultural history of the sport in the Untied States, but we should have 
been spared a retelling of the institutionalization of the other three major 
team sports, a story that has been told innumerable times. Does the ev- 
olution of the commissioner system in baseball need to be described again? 
Do we need reminding that Naismith invented basketball? Tronically, a 
book that began as a brief exploratory essay has grown too big for its 
subject and would have made a more persuasive argument at two-thirds 
its current size. 
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States of Denial: Knowing about Atrocities and Suffering. By 
Stanley Cohen. Cambridge: Polity Press, 2001. Pp. xvi+344. 


Jeffrey K. Olick 
Columbia University 


Denial isn’t just a river in Egypt (I couldn’t resist). According to Stanley 
Cohen, denial stands for a wide variety of practices and states through 
which we process our knowledge of suffering. Its opposite, loosely speak- 
ing, is acknowledgment, though that too is merely an umbrella for nu- 
merous phenomena. Cohen’s goal in this book—simultaneously scientific 
and political—is “to discover the conditions under which information is 
acknowledged and acted upon” (p. 249). “What do we do with our knowl- 
edge about the suffering of others, and what does this knowledge do to 
us?” (p. x). 

Contemporary discourse about denial stems from Freud, who struggled 
with concepts such as disavowal and repression. Some forgetting is es- 
sential for psychological health; some is pathological. The problem is 
distinguishing between the two kinds. These questions obtain at the col- 
lective level as well, where we have been torn between Nietzsche’s warn- 
ing that too much attention of a particular kind to the past can be “the 
gravedigger of the present” and Santayana’s now hackneyed dictum that 
those who forget the past are condemned to repeat it. 

Denial, according to Cohen, is our normal state of affairs, maintained 
for a variety of reasons through a variety of practices. Cohen’s intellectual 
project—part sociology, part social psychology, part political analysis, and 
part moral tract—is to catalog, delineate, and challenge varieties of denial. 
Denial can be conscious or unconscious; literal (counterfactual), interpre- 
tive (contextualizing), or implicatory (minimizing); personal, official, or 
cultural; historical or contemporary; regarding the victims, the perpetra- 
tors, or the bystanders; self-regarding or other-regarding. It operates 
through “normalization,” defense mechanisms, cognitive errors, collusion, 
and cover-up. One can deny knowledge, responsibility, or injury. There 
are differences as well between internal bystanding—“coming to know 
what is happening around you, in your own society’—and external by- 
standing—“knowing about other countries.” A particularly interesting dis- 
cussion centers on the role of media representations and humanitarian 
advocacy, both of which depend on, and exploit, particularly powerful 
rhetorical strategies (though for different reasons) and produce particu- 
larly intense effects. 

Cohen also addresses the varieties of institutions societies have devel- 
oped for dealing with so-called transitions to justice, including truth com- 
missions; criminal trials; mass disqualification (“lustration” refers to the 
removal of entire categories of people from government jobs); compen- 
sation; “naming and shaming”; criminalizing denial of the past; commem- 
oration and memorialization; expiation, apology, and exorcism; reconcil- 
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iation; and reconstruction. He also points to the possibility of 
overacknowledgment and laments what he calls “post-modern acknow- 
ledgment,” in which all history has become revisionist: “To deny past 
horrors is immoral,” he argues, “but to make collective apologies for the 
past to whole groups (or their representatives on earth decades or centuries 
later) is preposterous” (p. 248). 

A particularly important question—one Cohen struggles with here—is 
the relationship between denial at the individual level and denial at the 
collective level: Are they related, and if so, how? “Psychological concepts,” 
he writes, “cannot simply be transposed to the political level. They are 
not grounded in roles and relationships . . . [they] are not universal brain 
mechanisms, but highly contextualized linguistic devices and cultural 
practices that vary across time and social space.” States of Denial contrasts 
what Cohen calls “cultures of denial” with what he calls “the metapsy- 
chology of the targeted and desirable Amnesty/Oxfam self” and rejects 
the “post-modern self,” for which there is “little point in ‘exposing’ nor- 
malized denial, splitting or dissociation, let alone hinting at their 
immorality.” 

States of Denial presents a highly differentiated understanding that 
includes an appreciation of the value of denial alongside recognition of 
its perils. Cohen rejects metanarratives of both atrocity exhaustion 
through overexposure and the triumph of universal human rights. Cohen 
wants more problematic information to be available and supports a 
broader imperative of “inclusivity,” but he is not naive about the com- 
plexity of this goal and the possibility of its realization. 

States of Denial is, for my tastes, perhaps overly typological, and I 
admit to being frustrated in my search for a theory of denial—a devel- 
opmental historical account of cultures of denial or the project of over- 
coming it. Why does this project appear now? The writing, as well, is at 
times dry and repetitive, and many passages read like a glossary or en- 
cyclopedia. Nevertheless, the goals of the book are excruciatingly impor- 
tant, and the results are a rich source of insights and concepts. This is 
compelling moral sociology, among other things, and will be an important 
starting point for future research. 


The Delicious History of the Holiday. By Fred Inglis. London: Routledge, 
2000. Pp. xi+206. 


Judith Adler 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


The first of a planned series of three on the rise of consumerism, this book 
by a professor of cultural studies declares its upbeat mood from the outset. 
“My method, if you can call it that, is historical, my tone celebratory” (p. 
ix). “The fieldwork,” the author continues (this time without the qualifying 
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clause), “was done, first and heartily, on holiday” (p. x). An unvaryingly 
positive mood is this book’s most distinctive feature—even, one might 
hazard, its argument, for the author’s reiterated affirmation of holiday 
culture as, among other things, an arena where the promises of liberalism 
are redeemed, is thrown as a challenge to what he takes to be the “cur- 
mudgeonly” (p. 145), disdainful, moralizing posture of much cultural 
theory. 

But after several chapters of normative cheeriness, sprinkled with apol- 
ogies for any glancing reference to realities discordant with the mood, a 
reader may come to feel that this strictly disciplined positive orientation 
toward holiday culture not only is the author’s point of departure but 
also reveals the preplanned, overly managed point of arrival of an intel- 
lectual journey that is never open-ended enough to yield the excitement 
of a quest. In short, like many works designed for use as undergraduate 
texts, this one is replete with summary, declamatory references to a host 
of loosely related ideas while remaining short on questions. In a style 
whose informal chattiness and occasional lack of clarity suggests the use 
of a Dictaphone, Inglis throws out numerous suggestions about the “uses,” 
psychological, cultural, and civic, of holiday making. His data and ideas 
are gleaned from eclectic, well-chosen reading and personal experience. 
But to the extent that this work falls short of its promise, it does so by 
failing to hold its assertions in an argument of any sustained tension, by 
lacking a sense for social institutions and organizations (in contrast to 
culture), by neglecting the literatures of disciplined ethnographic field- 
work, and—most of all—by failing to call attention to what is not yet 
known in the fields of its explorations. Hence, we have a book that focuses 
almost exclusively upon the cultural traditions of English-speaking hol- 
idaymakers, to the neglect of the populations that serve them, a book that 
examines sex tourism with reference only to the voices of the clients, a 
book, in short, without a reliable feel for the unsuspected pluralities, 
ambiguities, and contradictions of culture or for the inherently conflictual 
aspects of organized social life. Perhaps this is cultural studies, unsobered 
by sociological or anthropological discipline. 

Indeed, seemingly addressed to a readership that is confidently assumed 
to share a commonality of experience as holidaymakers and consumers 
rather than as scholars, this work has some of the quality of a tour man- 
aged by an upbeat cicerone. The intellectual territory over which the 
reader is whisked in wide and “stimulating”; nothing is studied or bela- 
bored to the point where it might tax a weak attention span; interesting 
factual details and fresh aperçus abound; and the whole is even spiced 
with the lightest touch of pornography (in the form of a short quotation, 
prefaced by the author’s self-distancing disclaimer) from another 
writer—cum prostitute’s client, cum sex tourism’s participant-observer 
(pp. 146-47.) 

But by the end of the journey, the unflagging speed of coverage given 
a wide assortment of topics (history of the holiday, invention of tourism, 
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seaside resorts, cultures of leisure and luxury, the holiday home, the at- 
traction of danger, the industrialization of mobility, sex tourism, imagery 
of the city, ethics of tourism, and resort development) raises the specter 
of boredom from another direction. Some readers may be left with the 
thought that next time they would prefer to return to just some man- 
ageable portion of this intellectual itinerary, to take a sustained look at 
objects that blur beyond reach of active engagement, outside the sealed 
windows of an educational vehicle that reduces its passengers to passivity. 
For such readers, the book’s enticing bibliography will prove a useful 
aid. 

Inglis makes a persuasive argument that the metaphor of consumption 
is inadequate to the examination of cultural practices involving the cre- 
ation of subjectivities. He is at his very best when illustrating the pop- 
ularization of cultural styles of travel founded in other media: invoking 
the manner in which hard-won ideas, philosophies, national literary 
traditions, and epic exploits become sedimented as unreflectively main- 
tained habits of mass tourism (chap. 5). He returns again and again to 
mark out historical continuities in the ethos of the English gentlemanly 
traveler (though, relying largely upon self-report, he idealizes the type). 
References to early leisure-focused British social movements and associ- 
ations (Youth Hostel Association, Ramblers) will be fresh to a North 
American readership and might spur interesting comparative historical 
research. 


Fuzhou Protestants and the Making of a Modern China: 1857-1927. By 
Ryan Dunch. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xxi+293. 


Richard Madsen 
University of California, San Diego 


This excellent book is primarily a work of social history. Making inno- 
vative use of archives in both China and the United States, it draws a 
subtle, detailed portrait of the development of Protestant Christianity in 
a particular place and at a crucial time in the history of modern China. 
It is the first full-length book (as distinguished from the excellent collection 
of essays edited by Daniel Bays, Christianity in China: From the Eight- 
centh Century to the Present [Stanford University Press, 1996) to tell the 
study of Chinese Christianity from the point of view of Chinese Protes- 
tants themselves rather than that of foreign (mostly North American) 
missionaries. 

To tell the story, however, the author makes excellent use of theories 
from cultural sociology and political sociology to analyze the influence of 
Chinese Protestantism on the development of nationalism and civil society. 
Although his substantive conclusions are bound to the circumstances of 
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a particular time and place, his insights are relevant to present-day so- 
ciological concerns. As at the beginning of the 20th century, China is now 
once again passing through a liminal period which old political structures 
and cultural principles are collapsing and the future remains indetermi- 
nate; and new forms of nationalism and civil society are once again 
emerging. 

The Chinese Protestant leaders whom Dunch describes were under- 
going what Theodore Von Laue would have called an “anti-Western West- 
ernization” (Theodore H. Von Laue, The World Revolution of Westerni- 
sation, Oxford University Press, 1987). Their embrace of a Western 
religion actually deepened their sense of Chinese nationalism. Their ex- 
perience within the churches gave them the language and the motivation 
to criticize Western imperialism sharply. In 1906, for instance, it was 
students in Fuzhou’s mission schools who took the lead in organizing 
boycotts of American products in protest of racist American “exclusion 
laws.” Moreover, the Protestant use of hymns and flags helped to provide 
models for the development of national anthems and flags to symbolize 
the Chinese nation. 

Protestant organizations, especially the YMCA, also provided models 
of self-organized, voluntary associations in China’s cities—a new form of 
public life, which we today might consider to be the beginnings of a 
Chinese civil society. Finally, the American social-gospel Protestantism 
that became influential in China at the turn of the last century commu- 
nicated a vision of progressive, modern, democratic citizenship. It was a 
vision of citizens with strong moral character, whose religious beliefs were 
fully compatible with modern scientific progress, who cared strongly about 
social justice and were committed to governing themselves through a 
vigorous associational life. The emphasis on moral cultivation resonated 
with the Confucian tradition, while the optimism about scientific progress 
and the enthusiasm about voluntary association fitted the aspirations of 
emerging new classes of merchants and professionals in cities like Fuzhou. 
Revolutionary leaders like Sun Yat-sen were Christian, as were some of 
the most prominent intellectual, business, and political leaders in Fuzhou. 
“By and large,” writes Dunch, “Chinese Protestants . . . interpreted the 
political changes since the beginning of the century and the current un- 
precedented levels of interest in Christianity among their compatriots as 
confirmation of the impending ‘ultimate triumph of Christianity in the 
land’—if only the Protestants could rise to the challenge presented by the 
opportunities of the day” (pp. 178-79). 

But it was not to be. In his last chapter, “Why Not a Christian Re- 
public?” Dunch leaves behind historiography and carries out a largely 
theoretical analysis of the conditions for the development of civil society 
and a public sphere and of the role that a progressive, modernist Chris- 
tianity might have played in such a development. It is this chapter that 
will be of greatest interest to sociologists and to China scholars who do 
not specialize in late Qing or early Republican Chinese history. 
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True to a Protestant vision closely intertwined with 19th-century Amer- 
ican political culture, Fuzhou Protestants hoped to build “a new China 
out of a synthetic nationalism that drew in part on traditional sources 
and developed organically from local initiative.” But the butchery of 
World War I destroyed for most Chinese the credibility of a Christianity 
that had claimed to provide a moral foundation for Western civilization. 
The behavior of Western powers toward China after the war only in- 
creased the appeal of a militant nationalism that would tar all Western 
institutions, including the religious, with the same anti-imperialist brush. 
Finally, a mass-mobilizing state seemed more practical for overcoming 
the fragmentation and poverty of China than a politics that grew organ- 
ically from local initiative. The kind of civil society that seemed attractive 
to patriotic Fuzhou Protestants in 1900—and that still seems attractive 
to Americans, even secularized ones, today—was not viable within the 
context of social anarchy and brutal national and international power 
politics of China in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Maybe this vision (in a more secularized form) has a second chance in 

postsocialist, post-cold war China But by showing how an admirable 
(though inevitably limited and flawed) moral project was once before 
destroyed by the exigencies of power, Dunch makes us think more clearly 
and soberly about the realistic problems of democracy in postsocialist 
societies like China. 


A Comparative Sociology of World Religions: Virtwosos, Priests, and Pop- 
ular Religion. By Stephen Sharot. New York: New York University Press, 
2001. Pp. 352. $60.00 (cloth); $18.50 (paper). 


Mark Juergensmeyer 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The very title of this book echoes the voice of Max Weber, and for good 
reason. The author attempts in one volume to revisit at least some aspects 
of Weber’s great project on world religions. He covers both theory and 
description. In the first several chapters Sharot lays out a comparative 
framework based on Weber’s analytical scheme of religious action—the 
distinction between the sort of religious activity that offers the ends of 
salvation and the sort that provides the means of worldly goods. The 
former, Sharot calls “transformative” religion, and the latter, “thauma- 
turgical.” He adds to this two other comparative categories from Emile 
Durkheim and Karl Marx: “nomic” religion, based on sustaining the nat- 
ural order, and “extrinsic” religion, aimed at providing entertainment and 
social status. The basic Weberian distinction Sharot focuses on, however, 
is that between elites and the masses, and this is the leitmotiv of the rest 
of the volume, in which he provides an overview of the basic ideas and 
practices of both formal and popular religion in chapters on China, India, 
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Theravada Buddhist societies, Catholic Europe, Islam and Judaism (wo- 
ven together in the same brief chapter), and the Protestant United States. 
A concluding chapter brings us back to the comparative framework. 

This book could serve as an introduction to social theory in the study 
of world religion. It gives an overview of the social scientific literature in 
the field—especially Weber, of course, but also other great masters and 
such recent theorists as Robert Bellah, Shmuel Eisenstadt, Stanley Tam- 
biah, and Gananath Obeyesekere. The degree to which one would want 
to use this volume in the classroom depends in large part on how much 
one trusts the four-celled taxonomy that Sharot has created. Like all tax- 
onomies, it provides an interesting place to begin. It forces us to think 
anew about the differences in religions and the subtle distinctions in the 
categories with which we describe them. Weber’s notion of popular re- 
ligion, for example, continues to be both intriguing and problematic, es- 
pecially in the contemporary context. Sharot tries to be consistent, but 
this leads to some unfortunate omissions—the rise of antimodernism or 
“fundamentalism,” escapist movements, and new forms of politicized re- 
ligion are largely missing from his analysis as well as his description. And 
it also leads to some conceptual creativity. In the last chapter, for instance, 
Sharot admits that the thaumaturgical logic of popular religion would 
seem to make it irrelevant in the modern age. The remarkable reemergence 
of new religious movements and nontraditional forms of spirituality aimed 
at transformation seem to defy that logic. Yet in the end Sharot includes 
these as aspects of popular religion in our age. 

In addition to theory, this book could also serve as an introduction to 
the religions themselves. The idea of a survey of world religion that jux- 
taposes elite and popular strata of the traditions is an enticing one. Yet 
here the book is less successful, in part because the religious traditions 
are unevenly covered. Islam and Judaism are scarcely mentioned, and 
other traditions—Sikhism, Jainism, Japanese religion, African and native 
religions—are virtually ignored. Moreover, there is a curious apples-and- 
oranges difference in the sources on which the descriptive material is 
based. A glance at the footnotes is revealing. The chapters on India and 
Theravada Buddhism are almost entirely based on anthropological 
sources; the ones on Christianity are historical; and the China chapter is 
a mixture of historical scholarship on ancient China and anthropological 
studies of contemporary Taiwan. Sharot has faithfully reflected what is 
in fact an enormous difference in the way that scholars study religious 
traditions: Christianity is for historians, Asian religions for anthropolo- 
gists. A comparative study based on these sources, therefore, has built-in 
problems. 

This is a useful book in that its scholarship is meticulous and all of the 
issues of comparison and religious meaning are close to the surface. It is 
a book that one could use in the classroom, though I suspect one would 
use it in conjunction with texts that offer additional theoretical positions, 
describe other religious traditions, and provide different angles of vision. 
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What Sharot has provided is a baseline, a beginning in helping us think 
about the surprisingly active role that religion plays in the contemporary 
global culture. In that regard, there is something poignant about a book 
that seems to describe a world that is quickly fading from view, where 
elite and popular strata interact in discrete national societies. It is only 
in the closing pages of the book that Sharot acknowledges the religiosity 
of a multicultural world, one where individualized nontraditional searches 
for spirituality and movements of social experimentation and political 
expression comprise much of the fervor of the new forms of popular 
religion that we are currently experiencing in an era of globalization. 


Young Adult Catholics: Religion the Culture of Choice. By Dean R. Hoge, 
William Dingers, Mary Johnson, and Juan L. Gonzales. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 2001. Pp. vii+281. $45.00. 


Andrew Greeley 
University of Chicago and University of Arizona 


One rarely reads good news about the religious behavior of young people, 
particularly about the religious behavior of young Catholics. Thus it is 
surprising to learn in Young Adult Catholics that most young Catholics 
like being Catholic and cannot imagine themselves being anything other 
than Catholic. Moreover, the four strongest components of their Catholic 
identity are “belief that God is present in the sacraments,” “charitable 
efforts toward helping the poor,” “belief that Christ is really present in 
the Eucharist,” and “devotion to Mary the Mother of Jesus” (these latter 
findings were recently replicated in a study in Ireland). 

While the centrality of their Catholic identity to their lives may be open 
to question—their knowledge of Catholic teaching is problematic and their 
institutional activity is weak—they are still Catholic. One might almost 
say they are irredeemably Catholic. Moreover, they are apparently much 
less angry at the church than their predecessors were. 

All of this is very good news indeed for Catholicism. Unfortunately, it 
is good news in which one cannot put much trust. 

The book is the product of a series of grants from the Lilly Endowment 
to researchers at the Catholic University of America. It suffers from defects 
that affect much of this research tradition. The sample is hardly random. 
Other existing data files are not used for longitudinal and cohort analysis. 
Change over time is not measured by repeating items from previous re- 
search by other scholars (such as the NORC/Knights of Columbus study 
of young Catholics in 1980, of which the authors are apparently unaware). 

Such weaknesses make it difficult for one inclined to agree with the 
study’s basic fndings—and perhaps even to celebrate them—to emit more 
than one weak cheer for the book. One cannot understand how reputable 
social scientists can be guilty of such mistakes. 
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The most serious weakness is sample design. Half of the dioceses se- 
lected were chosen randomly (the nature of the randomness is not spec- 
ified); the other half were chosen for convenience—because they were 
near the homes of the researchers. Parishes were selected in consultation 
with the local chancery offices. Within parishes, young people were chosen 
from confirmation records. The authors admit that they do not know 
what proportion of young Catholics are confirmed. 

Not to put too fine an edge on the matter, this sample is worthless. 
Conclusions drawn from it (save for the Catholic identity items cited in 
the first paragraph, which came from research administered by the Prince- 
ton Survey Research Associates) have no value at all. One hates to.say 
it of an effort that involved a lot of hard work by many dedicated people, 
but the dictum “garbage in, garbage out!” must be applied to the project. 

Moreover, even if much more care had been devoted to the selection 
of primary sampling units, the final stage of the design—-selecting young 
Catholics who have been confirmed—introduces an intolerable bias into 
the results, since those who have not been confirmed are the most likely 
to be on the fringes of the church. One hates to say it, but poring over 
confirmation lists has the smell of the medieval about it. Presumably it 
was not done by candlelight. Before one can draw conclusions about 
young Catholics—much less make recommendations, as these authors 
do—one must know more about the proportion that has not been 
confirmed. 

This reviewer has never been able to understand the bias in Lilly- 
funded studies against probability sampling. Obviously, probability sam- 
pling costs more. But it produces results about which one can speak with 
. some confidence. The research team could have paid some reputable sur- 
vey organization to screen young people on religion and on age and then 
conduct either phone or mail interviews with the selected respondents. 
How much more would if have cost to pursue such a research design? 
Would it have been impossible to do the project if the researchers had 
approached Lilly with such a budget? Do the Lilly officers and trustees 
really think they are getting their money’s worth from such “inexpensive” 
research? 

Some will argue (but not readers of this journal, one hopes) that Young 
Adult Catholics tells us something about the population it attempts to 
study. Something, it could be said, is better than nothing. Professional 
social science must respond that no, it is not. Something can be worse 
than nothing. 
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Roger V. Gould, 1966-2002 


As we were assembling this issue of the journal, we were deeply saddened 
to hear that Roger V. Gould had died in New York City on April 29, 
2002. From 1997 to 2000, Roger served as editor of this journal. His 
extraordinary success as editor witnesses to the maturity of his scholarship 
and the depth of his generosity toward others. We cannot but mark his 
passing here. 

Roger was a man whose powerful intellect, rich wit, and unwavering 
commitment to scholarly ideals made a profound impact on those around 
him. But above all, he was a scholar of unlimited promise. In but a few 
years, he had assembled a body of provocative and challenging work. 
His book on the Paris Commune was a quiet masterpiece, its slender size 
and sharply delimited topic concealing a large theoretical and critical 
agenda that we are only now beginning to appreciate. His shorter pieces 
were gradually merging into a sustained inquiry on the nature of networks 
and solidarity. And always his work embodied a commitment to pains- 
taking and systematic empirical study coupled with clear and sophisti- 
cated theoretical argument. All expressed in lucid, elegant prose. 

Those who knew Roger have not been surprised to learn that, in spite 
of his illness, he completed the manuscript for his second book this spring. 
This new work on status structures and conflict will bring more of the 
penetrating insight and sociological ambition we had come to associate 
with Roger. But sadly it will be the last major work we have from this 
wonderful colleague. 

It has not for many years been the custom of the American Journal of 
Sociology to mark the personal events that accompany professional life. 
But Roger’s loss seems a special case. Others have many decades to make 
their mark by training students and doing scholarship. Roger was given 
only one. Those of us who worked with Roger and learned from him 
firsthand during his all too brief career are determined that he shall be 
fully remembered. To that end, the American Journal of Sociology, with 
the support of his family and his closest friends and colleagues, has es- 
tablished the Roger Gould Memorial Fund to endow an annual prize in 
Roger Gould’s name. Each year, the editorial board of the journal, with 
assistance from the consulting editors, will select for the prize the paper 
that most clearly embodies Roger’s ideals as a sociologist: clarity, rigor, 
and scientific ambition combined with imagination on the one hand and 
a sure sense of empirical interest, importance, and accuracy on the other. 
All papers published in a given volume year will automatically be eligible 
for consideration. The Gould prize will be granted each spring beginning 


in 2004 and presented at the AJS luncheon at the annual meetings of the 
American Sociological Association. It will carry a cash award of $1,000. 

Donations to the endowment that will support the Gould prize are most 
welcome and may be sent to the Roger Gould Memorial Fund; c/o the 
American Journal of Sociology; 5835 South Kimbark; Chicago, Ilinois 
60637. We encourage contributions of all sizes and hope that our readers 
will join us in supporting this memorial of Roger Gould’s legacy to 
sociology. 


Andrew Abbott 
Editor 


The Origins of Status Hierarchies: A Formal 
Theory and Empirical Test’ 


Roger V. Gould 
Yale University 


This article offers a formal theoretical model of the emergence of 
hierarchy that bridges the division between individualistic and struc- 
turalist accounts of inequality. In the model, actors reproduce status 
hierarchies by adjusting their own status-conferring gestures ac- 
cording to collective attributions. These collective attributions are 
just the aggregate of individual gestures, leading to a self-reinforcing 
status ranking. Winner-take-all hierarchies are discouraged, how- 
ever, when people prefer reciprocation of their status-conferring ac- 
tions. The model therefore depicts a status ranking as an equilibrium 
resulting from individual responses to the trade-off between social 
influence and the distaste for making unreciprocated gestures. Anal- 
ysis of the model generates several precise predictions about the 
patterns that social networks should exhibit at equilibrium. Data 
on interaction in task groups, friendship ratings in a fraternity, and 
play in a set of infant quintuplets is used to show that the formal 
theory makes unusually accurate predictions about network 
structure. 


Differentiation among individuals and groups with respect to various 
valued outcomes is a core topic for social science. A major reason, apart 
from the distrust of inequality that many social scientists share, is the 
near-universality of the phenomenon: across a wide range of scales and 
contexts, actors are sorted into social positions that carry unequal rewards, 
obligations, and expectations. For example, small groups regularly dif- 
ferentiate into a few core members who contribute actively to conversation 


! The author gratefully acknowledges the support of the National Science Foundation 
(SBR-9876550), and the comments of Peter Bearman, Ronald S. Burt, James Fearon, 
Chip Heath, and the AJS reviewers on an earlier version of this article. In addition, 
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and task performance and receive a great deal of attention, and a larger 
number of peripheral members who participate rarely and receive little 
attention. Loosely organized street-corner groups nearly always have a 
leader, one or two mid-level individuals, and a set of followers (Whyte 
1943; Suttles 1967; Sherif and Sherif 1966; Anderson 1990). Complex 
organizations invariably have an internal structure differentiated with 
respect to compensation and authority. Large- and small-scale societies, 
even hunter-gatherer groups, are typically divisible into strata differen- 
tiated by authority, prestige, wealth, or political influence (Bendix 1978; 
Godelier 1982; Milner 1994; Sahlins 1963; Tilly 1998). 

Broadly speaking, social science has two frameworks within which to 
account for the durability and ubiquity of hierarchical differentiation. 
The first, which may be termed the individualist or market framework, 
presupposes very simply that outcomes are unequal because individuals 
vary in qualities that are locally salient. Small groups differentiate because 
some individuals are more talkative, confident, or competent than the 
rest, and these assume the role of task leader. Informal youth groups 
differentiate because one individual is stronger, braver, or more charis- 
matic than others, and this individual in turn cultivates one or two trusting 
relationships with others slightly less strong, brave, or charismatic. An 
organization confers more authority (and compensation) upon some mem- 
bers than upon others because the former have devoted more energy to 
the organization’s goals, invested more in developing valuable skills, re- 
vealed unusual talents, or have shown a flair for “leading” rather than 
“following” (Becker 1964; Rosen 1981, 1982). These higher rewards are 
viewed, moreover, not merely as compensation for such-contributions, but 
symmetrically as incentives designed to elicit them. Even if no one con- 
sciously creates such incentive systems, competitive pressures push or 
ganizations and groups toward their adoption. In the individualist frame- 
work, then, differentiation in rewards occurs because and to the degree 
that people make contributions of differential value. Although this per- 
spective is dominant within economics, it has also had forceful proponents 
within sociology (Homans 1961; Blau 1964; Coleman 1990). 

The second broad framework, which finds most of its proponents within 
sociology, ascribes differentiation in valued outcomes not to the attributes 
of individuals, but rather to the quality of the social positions individuals 
occupy. What determines rewards in this perspective, which might be 
termed “structural” in a broad sense, is occupancy of an advantageous 
social position, regardless of the means by which the incumbent of such 
a position has come to occupy it. In the literature on stratification, “po- 
sition” is usually taken to refer to aspects of family background, in the 
sense that opportunities for offspring vary with the position occupied by 
parents. The concept also encompasses educational credentials, which are 
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thought to open or close doors in ways that correlate only imperfectly 
with talent and potential. More recently, studies of mobility within or- 
ganizations (White 1970; Bielby and Baron 1986; Stewman and Konda 
1983; Strang and Baron 1990) have extended the framework to ranks 
within bureaucratic job ladders, noting that job differentiation facilitates 
earnings inequality and that promotion into high-ranking jobs may be as 
much a function of exogenously produced vacancies as of the qualities of 
those vying for promotion. Synthesizing the various versions of the po- 
sition concept, Sgrensen (1996) suggested that sociologists represent the 
differential rewards accruing to social positions as rents. Similarly, Tilly 
(1998) portrays inequality in general as the outcome of political struggles 
in which some individuals or groups have managed to secure exclusive 
access to valued resources, at the expense of other, weaker individuals or 
groups. 

In brief, the alternatives are, on the one hand, a perspective in which 
hierarchy is a natural or emergent phenomenon reflecting underlying var- 
iations in individual qualities, and, on the other hand, a perspective in 
which hierarchy is artificially imposed or enacted by interested parties 
and as a result accords benefits to incumbents of privileged positions in 
a way that is largely independent of their individual qualities.’ 

A range of considerations suggests that a third theoretical option is 
desirable—namely, one in which hierarchy is explained as the product of 
an emergent social process without presupposing that the resulting as- 
signment of actors to positions is a straightforward reflection of underlying 
qualities. One consideration is purely logical: there is no reason to assume 
that emergent hierarchies necessarily give back to individuals precisely 
what they put in, and thus no reason to assume that the only hierarchies 
that allocate rewards according to some other rule are enacted hierarchies. 

There are empirical considerations as well. In the first place, hierarchy 
is simply more widespread, durable, and free of conflict than one would 
expect if its achievement and maintenance were primarily the result of 
“primitive accumulation,” collective action, and coercion. In the second 
place, a good deal of anecdotal and ethnographic evidence indicates that 
occupants of subordinate social positions actively contribute to the main- 


? Not surprisingly, the first perspective is usually viewed as a moral defense of social 
hierarchy and the second as a basis for moral opposition to it. It bears pointing out, 
however, that the question of the scientific utility of these two frameworks for ex- 
plaining hierarchy is entirely independent of the moral value of the positions on whose 
behalf they are typically invoked: one could easily accept as fact that hierarchy emerges 
naturally from competitive processes while rejecting the outcome on ethical grounds, 
just as one could defend hierarchy on ethical grounds while admitting that assignment 
to privileged and subordinate positions is imposed artificially and unrelated to indi- 
vidual qualities. 
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tenance of hierarchy, and in ways that even the occupants of dominant 
positions may only partially recognize (see, e.g., Bourdieu 1984; Gaventa 
1982; Liebow 1967; Willis 1977). In the third place, there is solid evidence 
that hierarchy persists even in the face of determined efforts, on the part 
of elites and nonelites, to eradicate it (see, e.g., Dumont 1970; Milner 
1994). Hierarchies seem to be produced and sustained through processes 
that are more decentralized and less purposeful than the structuralist 
perspective usually contemplates. 

Together, these observations suggest the desirability of a theoretical 
framework in which social hierarchies are understood to emerge and per- 
sist spontaneously rather than by conscious creation, but at the same time 
without ensuring that rewards exactly reflect differences in individual 
qualities. In such a framework, ranked social positions would constitute 
a stable and self-reinforcing system even though the incumbents of ranked 
positions might receive benefits that exceed or fall well short of the “fair” 
allocation—in which rewards just equal contributions—that the individ- 
ualist framework envisions. Occupancy of a disadvantaged position, for 
instance, would imply that an individual receives less credit, and hence 
lower rewards, than would be his or her due under the individualist model; 
at the same time, assignment to such a position might depend at least in 
part on a stable trait that is related to how much credit is due. The key 
to such a theoretical framework is a mechanism that relates the credit 
people receive to underlying qualities, but at one remove—a remove me- 
diated by the creation of ranked social positions. 

Although the distinction often goes unnoticed, it is one thing to call for 
a particular kind of theory and quite another to construct one. Having 
done the former in the foregoing, my aim in the remainder of this article 
is the latter. According to the theory proposed here, the reason positions 
with greater and lesser advantage exist is that judgments about relative 
quality are socially influenced. Socially influenced judgments amplify un- 
derlying differences, so that actors who objectively rank above the mean 
on some abstract quality dimension are overvalued while those ranking 
below the mean are undervalued—relative to the baseline scenario, in 
which social influence does not operate. Amplification occurs because 
observable interactions expressing judgments of quality are also cues to 
other actors seeking guidance for their own judgments. 

As a result, even if judgments are ultimately shaped by the underlying 
qualities of individuals, the benefits those judgments determine are ex- 
aggerated on one end of the scale and diminished on the other. At the 
same time, the advantageous positions individuals on the high end occupy 
are not, in this theory, consciously created or defended by anyone: each 
individual contributes to the creation of structural positions simply by 
allowing the judgments of others to influence his or her own. 
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Note that the mechanism just sketched succinctly captures much of 
what sociologists mean by the term “status,” which is to say the prestige 
accorded to individuals because of the abstract positions they occupy 
rather than because of immediately observable behavior. The opinions of 
a respected public figure, for instance, receive more attention and credence 
than those of ordinary folk even when the opinions themselves are quite 
mundane. The difference is no doubt due in part to the past achievements 
that made the public figure’s reputation in the first place; but it is also, 
according to my argument, due to the recognition by observers that all 
other observers are prepared to give the opinion in question a great deal 
of attention. The status of public figures, then, is the respect accorded to 
them by each observer just because they are accorded respect by everyone 
else—even though some of this respect may in some sense, and at some 
point, have been earned. 

In the next section I offer a more elaborate but still informal sketch of 
this argument, along with a discussion of prior research lending surface 
plausibility to the account. Following the informal sketch, I formalize the 
model so as to show that the implications just described do indeed follow 
rigorously from the assumptions. More significantly, the formal model is 
shown to imply a series of precise hypotheses; the third section of the 
article tests these hypotheses on social network data from three empirical 
studies. The relevance of sociometric data for testing a model of this kind 
should be evident but is nonetheless worth articulating. Because status 
positions are modeled as the expression and result of gestures of approval 
by multiple actors, and because such gestures are precisely the sort of 
thing sociometric data reflect, the social mechanism captured in the model 
generates strong predictions about what kinds of sociometric structures 
should be observed. Significantly, the hypotheses can be tested on social 
network data without observing or making assumptions about the distri- 
bution of underlying actor qualities. 


AN INFORMAL MODEL OF STATUS HIERARCHIES 


A recurrent theme in sociological studies of the emergence of status rank- 
ings—in adolescent social groups, in communities that produce knowl- 
edge, in organizations and populations of organizations, and in task 
groups—is the self-fulfilling character of subjective judgments. Whether 
the issue is the validity or originality of propositions, the efficiency or 
utility of organizational procedures or products, or the relative talents or 
qualities of individual actors, there is strong evidence that subjective 
assessments are profoundly socially influenced. Experiments in social psy- 
chology (Asch 1956; Milgram 1974) revealed the powerful effects of au- 
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thority and majority opinion on the behavior of subjects, even in cases 
where the subject’s own inclinations were clearly right. In sociological 
studies of science, it is commonly observed that prominent individuals 
benefit—and marginal individuals suffer—from the “Matthew effect” 
(Merton 1968; Zuckerman and Merton 1971; Cole and Cole 1973), a pat- 
tern in which contributions of apparently similar quality are evaluated 
differentially depending on the status of the contributor. Studies of or- 
ganizations frequently posit that status and legitimacy, either along with 
or instead of efficiency concerns, influence the survival and success of 
organizational forms, practices, or actors. This claim is central to research 
in the neoinstitutionalist tradition (Powell and DiMaggio 1991), but ap- 
pears outside that school of thought as well (see, e.g., White 1981; Davis 
1991; Podolny 1993; and Podolny and Stuart 1995).? Experimental re- 
search on status expectations (Berger et al. 1977; Ridgeway and Berger 
1986; Ridgeway et al. 1998) has consistently revealed effects of status 
characteristics (sex, race, education, and others) on subjective assessments 
of task performance and on compliance with authoritative instructions. 
A central conclusion from all these lines of research is that the uncer- 
tainty and subjectivity inherent in quality judgments gives rise to a self- 
reinforcing process in which collective adherence to socially provided 
assessments reproduces and thereby validates those very assessments. The 
status rankings of individuals, groups, or other social entities that result 
are consequently stable, not because of stable intrinsic differences among 
actors but because of the self-validating character of social judgments. 
The idea of self-fulfilling, socially influenced attributions is logically 
consistent with, and in this article will be modeled in terms of, the game- 
theoretic concept of a Nash equilibrium (Fudenberg and Tirole 1991; 
Gibbons 1992). The concept describes a situation in which everyone’s 
current choice of action is preferable to (or as good as) the alternatives 
so long as everyone else’s choice of action remains constant. So, if attri- 
butions of popularity, quality, talent, status, and so forth are responses to 
observed patterns of attribution which are themselves the product of 
earlier attributions, then the patterns should tend toward a stable state 
in which collective attributions confirm themselves in each time pe- 
riod—implying a Nasb equilibrium. If they do not, then phenomena such 
as the Matthew effect require a different explanation from the one avail- 
able in the literature. If they do, then it should be possible to derive 


? White argues that production markets generate a ranking of firms in which consumers 
infer product quality from the price paid, reversing the common-sense notion that firms 
can charge more for products that are (objectively) superior. Podolny (1993) and Po- 
dolny and Stuart (1995), respectively, offer evidence that organizations with core po- 
sitions in networks of securities offerings and of patent citations reap benefits from 
their new ventures that exceed what would be expected on the basis of quality alone. 
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propositions from an equilibrium model that describes, in a falsifiable 
way, how such attributions should be distributed in real-world settings. 

According to the argument as stated thus far, then, it is possible for a 
stable system of ranked social positions to emerge endogenously in the 
absence of underlying variation in individual attributes. Although it may 
not be obvious, it turns out (and I will demonstrate this formally in the 
next section) that the only equilibria possible when there are absolutely 
no underlying differences across individuals are one in which everyone 
is ranked equally and one in which one actor receives attention while all 
others receive none. In other words, if self-reinforcing attributions are the 
only mechanism operating, the only stable outcomes are radical equality 
or radical inequality. In the presence of even modest differences in in- 
dividual quality, only the second of these two outcomes is an equilibrium. 
Intuition tells us why: if one individual attracts slightly more positive 
judgments than others because of some intrinsic quality, then the social 
influence process will set off a cascade in which this small difference is 
inflated as people react to one another’s reactions to its existence. 

It is evident that most social hierarchies lie between the two extremes 
of complete equality and winner-take-all inequality. Consequently, if a 
social influence process underlies status positions, another mechanism 
must also be operating alongside it. I propose the following mechanism, 
motivated by the notion that quality judgments are informative to ob- 
servers in part because they are costly to make. Positive comments, dem- 
onstrations of attention, or expressions of interest reflect approval, thereby 
influencing opinion, if everyone knows that they are not made lightly; 
and they will not be made lightly if those making them understand them 
as forms of deference. It is painful to pay attention to another person if 
the favor is not repaid. By the same token, it is particularly pleasant to 
receive attention when it is not solicited: most people would prefer, for 
instance, to be told, “I thought your presentation was excellent” than to 
be told, “Yes, I did think your presentation was excellent,” or “Thank 
you; I thought your presentation was excellent as well.” If it is unpleasant 
to offer more approval to someone than he or she gives back, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that it is also enjoyable to receive more approval from 
a given person than one has offered. 

Intuition suggests (although, again, formalization is required to verify 
intuition) that the link between approval and deference prevents the win- 
ner-take-all cascade that social influence operating alone would generate. 
The displeasure of offering unreciprocated gestures of approval keeps such 
gestures within limits, in turn limiting their impact on other people’s 
attributions, and so forth. Runaway status hierarchies are thus unlikely 
to the degree that people are reluctant to make gestures of approval 
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without having the favor returned, at least in part. (Hence the pressure 
on media celebrities to feign affection for their fans.) 

In sum, individuals face a trade-off between attaching themselves to 
desirable alters and attaching themselves to available alters. If asymmetry 
in attachments were overwhelmingly painful, people would remain un- 
attached, sort themselves into cliques in which everyone was tied equally 
to everyone else, or forge collections of symmetric dyads. If, on the con- 
trary, there were no discomfort in asymmetric attributions, every indi- 
vidual would give all of his or her attention to the most desirable alter. 
But in the intermediate case, when people care sufficiently about sym- 
metry (relative to quality), those who receive few or no attributions from 
the most desirable person will prefer to direct their own attributions to- 
ward less attractive alters who at least return the favor. Each person’s 
optimal allocation is therefore a function of the distribution of quality, 
the relative weight of quality and symmetry in determining well-being, 
and the attributions made by everyone else. A set of attributions, or 
attachments, is an equilibrium—more precisely, a Nash equilibrium—if 
no one has an incentive to change his or her current allocation, given 
everyone else’s current allocation (Fudenberg and Tirole 1993). 

The link between the notion of a decentralized production of hierarchy 
and the reflection of hierarchy in social networks follows from the fact 
that, at least in some contexts, the set of actors producing attributions is 
coextensive with the set of actors to whom the attributions refer. Peer 
evaluation and citation in scientific research (Cole and Cole 1973; Crane 
1972; Breiger 1976), interpersonal networks of deference, admiration, 
trust, and esteem (Coleman 1961; Burt 1987; Krackhardt 1987; White et 
al. 1976), and interorganizational exchange, imitation, and collaboration 
(Burt 1992; Podolny 1993; Galaskiewicz 1985; Laumann and Knoke 1987) 
all share the property that each actor making judgments about others is 
also judged by those others. In some studies, this duality is in part a 
product of research design, as when actors are asked to provide infor- 
mation about one another, yielding a network of attributions. In other 
instances, this duality is an inherent aspect of the social context, for in- 
stance when people build bodies of knowledge by citing each other’s past 
contributions to knowledge (Crane 1972; Podolny and Stuart 1995) or 
choose friends on the basis of who is most liked by others. This holds for 
judicial knowledge production as well as for academic and scientific re- 
search, though the former has not been extensively studied by network 
analysts. 

This duality of assessors and assessed provides the theoretical basis for 
supposing that symmetry considerations might influence the pattern of 
attributions in groups: net of socially available assessments of quality or 
status, individuals should be less willing to demonstrate esteem toward 
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those who do not return the favor and conversely may prefer to receive 
such demonstrations without reciprocating. Just as actors calibrate their 
judgments with reference to the status of those whom they are judging, 
they also recognize that asymmetry in judgments represents inequality in 
status. Someone who pays less attention to you than you pay to her 
implicitly asserts that she is superior to you in status. If you do not respond 
by withdrawing your attention, you have implicitly agreed. Consequently, 
if individuals like having high status, they ought to be happier when their 
own attributions are reciprocated and when they receive attributions that 
they do not fully repay. There is thus a tension between the self-repro- 
ducing character of status attributions and people’s desire to have their 
attributions reciprocated: the more faithfully you follow the existing status 
ranking in distributing your attributions, the greater the likelihood that 
your expressions of esteem for high-status alters will be asymmetric. The 
model sketched here precisely captures the tension between this hypoth- 
esized concern for symmetry and the self-reinforcing process by which 
status is distributed. 

Naturally, the scenario I have described is theoretical. Even if it has 
surface plausibility, it remains to be seen whether it is consistent with 
human behavior. To answer this question, it is first necessary to derive 
specific predictions about behavior from the model, which in turn requires 
that the model be restated in formal terms. In the next section, the formal 
version of the model is shown to imply a series of specific hypotheses 
regarding the interaction between status-conferring attributions, reci- 
procity considerations, and individual positions in observed status hier- 
archies. In particular, the model predicts that, at equilibrium: 


1. Asymmetry in social relationships will be proportional to the differ- 
ence in choice status between pairs of actors. That is, a high-status 
(frequently chosen) actor will be more weakly connected to any low- 
status actor than the latter is to her or him. (For this prediction to 
be validated, the pattern must obtain over and above the “tautolog- 
ical” level of asymmetry, that is the aggregate level of asymmetry 
that must be present by the definition of “high-status actor.”) 

2. All else equal, pairs of actors who are similar in choice status (i.e., 
in shares of attributions received) will also be similar in the patterns 
of attachments they make toward others. 

3. Across all actors, the sum of attachments directed to others will be 
proportional to, but more evenly distributed than, the sum of at- 
tachments received. 


After setting out the model and deriving these predictions, I test the 
predictions using data from existing studies of small-group interaction. 
In addition to analyses of static relationships under the assumption of 
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equilibrium, I test the equilibrium assumption itself using some of the 
few existing longitudinal network studies. The data are drawn from R. 
F. Bales’s small-group studies, William Blatz’s study of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, and Theodore Newcomb’s study of a University of Michigan 
fraternity. In the discussion, I show how the current model builds on and 
departs from existing sociological accounts of hierarchy, with particular 
reference to the small-group tradition and its descendant, the status ex- 
pectations research program. 


AN EQUILIBRIUM MODEL OF NETWORK STRUCTURE 


To formalize the foregoing theoretical model, assume a closed and finite 
population of individuals, each of whom can direct attachments in any 
way he or she chooses across others in the population.* Assume further 
that the quantity of attachments can vary across individuals. Finally, 
assume that each individual (call him or her 7) cares about only two things 
when choosing objects j from the general population: (1) the (abstract) 
quality of each potential alter, and (2) the gap between i’s attachment to 
j and j’s attachment to +. Each person’s welfare is positively related to 
(1), but negatively related to (2). In other words, individuals like to be 
tied to attractive others, but they do not like to be tied to people who do 
not reciprocate the attachment. Initially, to give a straightforward sense 
of how the model works, quality will be treated as an exogenously de- 
termined and publicly observed scalar attribute of individuals. I will then 
generalize the model to the case in which attractiveness is assumed to be 
at least partly endogenous—specifically, when each individual’s perceived 
quality is jointly determined by some exogenous trait and by the sum of 
attachments he or she receives from others. 

Conversely, individuals like to receive attachments that they do not 
repay, inasmuch as such attachments signify (and contribute to) their 
status. The impact on 7’s welfare of either type of asymmetry, however, 
is proportional to the strength of i’s attachment to j. In other words, a 
given excess (shortfall) in attachment to j is worse (better) for i when his 
or her attachment to j is itself large. If this idea seems implausible, consider 
what it feels like to have someone you care about not return a telephone 
call, as compared with someone whose friendship matters to you only 


“In the theoretical argument sketched in the previous section, “attributions” were 
discussed as if they were intrinsically positive. But it is unnecessarily restrictive to 
make this assumption: surely people express scorn through interaction as effectively 
as they do deference, with symmetrical effects on the reputation of the target. Ac- 
cordingty, in the formalization laid out below, attachments are not constrained to be 
positive. 
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slightly. Reversing roles, consider how much more pleasant it is to be 
sought after by people you like than by people you do not. 

More formally, we can describe individual i’s allocation in a group of 
size » as a vector of attachments a,(i + J), across all # — 1 alters in the 
group. Assume that actor į derives some benefit from directing an at- 
tachment to an actor of nonnegative quality; for example, it is more 
beneficial to listen to what someone is saying the more interesting what 
she or he has to say is. In this model, “listening” for a certain amount of 
time represents an attachment and the “interest” of what the person is 
saying represents quality. Quality could also be interpreted as the value 
of an individual’s contribution to a group effort, in which case attach- 
ments would represent expressions of praise or gratitude. Or it could 
represent how enjoyable someone’s company is, while attachments reflect 
efforts to spend time together. Each of these interpretations should be 
seen as a possible realization of whatever attribute a social context makes 
salient as a determinant of social desirability. 

Let q, describe individual j’s quality, with q = O interpreted (without 
loss of generality) as the mean. Assume, further, that i’s welfare increases 
linearly in a,g,, implying that i’s welfare increases by q, for a unit at- 
tachment to j. (For a more explicitly general model, one could substitute 
Ka) for q,, reflecting the potentially nonlinear impact of a given actor’s 
quality on z’s welfare. Implicitly, however, the model as stated is equally 
general, since we may posit that g, = f(x,), where f is an appropriate 
transformation of an underlying quality score x.) 

Assume, finally, that the negative contribution of the quantity a,- ap 
to i’s welfare is increasing in a,. Conversely, the extent to which the same 
quantity contributes positively to 7’s welfare is increasing in a,. Informally, 
this means that i is more bothered by unrequited attachment to j the 
stronger this attachment, and that 7 only benefits from being the object 
of unrequited attachment to the extent that he or she allocates some 
attachment to i. This double dependence on a, can be represented by 
describing i’s welfare as linear and decreasing in the quantity a,(a,- 
a,,), and conversely for j. 

Beginning (for ease of exposition) with a population of three persons 
(i, j, k), the welfare of individual i can therefore be expressed as 

H, = ag, + 4,9, — sla, (a, — au) + Galla —4,,)] (s 2 0), (1) 
where s is a parameter representing the weight of symmetry considerations 
relative to the quality of i’s alters in determining i’s welfare. The same 
equation with subscripts rearranged expresses the welfare functions for 
j and k. Observe that, since a, is unconstrained, negative attachments are 


also possible, interpreted here as expressions of disapproval. Negative 
attachments to individuals with negative quality increase welfare, as do 
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positive attachments to individuals with positive quality. More subtly, 
equation (1) also implies that (for nonzero s) actors are hurt not only by 
directing positive attachments to others that exceed those they receive 
from the latter, but also by directing negative attachments to others whose 
attachments to them are either less negative or strictly positive. In other 
words, ego can fee] bad either about expressing excess approval or excess 
disapproval. This coincides with intuition to the extent that expressing 
intense dislike for someone who is only mildly disdainful toward oneself 
is just as much a sign of vulnerability as liking someone too much. 

The social network resulting from a combination of attachments is a 
Nash equilibrium if and only if each individual’s allocation maximizes 
his or her welfare, contingent on the allocations of the other two. Differ- 
entiating (1) for i, j, and k, setting to zero and solving the resulting system 
of three equations yields the following expression for i’s optimal allocation 
of attachment to j: 


x q, + 2q 
a, = ge (2) 


This result (which applies to all three nodes, with substitution of sub- 
scripts) shows that, in equilibrium, each individual directs attachments 
to others as a function of the other’s quality amd, at a lower rate, of his 
or her own quality. However, the amount of the attachment is limited by 
the importance of reciprocity. In the limit, as s increases, all attachments 
approach zero, and alter’s quality therefore makes little difference. On 
the other hand, for sufficiently large gaps in attractiveness or sufficiently 
low values of s, large differences in attachments across actors appear in 
the equilibrium condition; consequently, status positions are highly dif- 
ferentiated to the degree that quality varies and to the degree that reci- 
procity has little importance. Note, finally, that the reason attachments 
depend on ego’s quality as well as alter’s is that actors benefit from 
partially reciprocating attachments they receive: when a, exceeds a, 
which it will do when i’s quality exceeds j’s, the contribution of the 
asymmetry to #’s welfare, following equation (1), is increasing in a, . 

Generalizing to a population of size n yields the following expression 
for the welfare of person i: 


u“, = Z a4, - s >a, (a, — Gp). (3) 


For any individual i, the equilibrium allocation of attachments is the set 
of attachments across all alters j that maximizes #,, conditional on the 
attachments directed by everyone else. The optimal attachment from each 
actor i to every other actor j can therefore be found by taking the partial 
derivative of 4, with respect to a, for each j, setting the derivatives to 
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zero across all j, and solving the resulting system of m—1 simultaneous 
equations of the following form: 


ee ig 2sa, + sa, = 0 

aay 4, a, T $a, 

It is easy to show that for the case in which q, is exogenous, i’s optimal 
attachment to j is given by equation (2) regardless of the quantity ». This 
is not the case, as I will show presently, when q is also a function of the 
pattern of attachments. 

Calculating across all į and j gives an exact prediction for the structure 
of the network, given the distribution of g and the values of s and a. 
Naturally, the model makes no predictions about what particular struc- 
tures will be observed unless these values are specified. Given these values, 
however, the model describes a variety of structural properties of networks 
of status-conferring social interactions. The choice status of any actor j, 
for example, is given by 


(2" — 3g, tq, 


Dy ee (4) 


inj 3s 


indicating that the quantity of attachments directed toward j is propor- 
tional to g,, to the number of actors, and to the overall quality of actors 
in the group. (The latter echoes the result from [2] that each actor’s own 
quality affects the level of attachments he or she directs to others.) 

Normally, of course, “quality” cannot be observed directly—hence the 
durability of debates about the origins of inequality. What makes the 
model particularly useful, however, is that it can be shown to imply state- 
ments (such as eq. [4] about general conditions that any equilibrium 
structure satisfies, which is to say properties that al! equilibrium structures 
(other than corner equilibria) possess, independent of the distribution of 
q and the value of s. These statements represent strong, falsifiable pre- 
dictions about network structure across a wide range of situations. After 
generalizing the model to allow for social influence, I derive and test 
several such predictions. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON QUALITY JUDGMENTS 


To this point I have treated each individual’s “quality” q as exogenously 
determined and directly observable by others. But the goal is to model 
contexts in which quality is socially determined, either intrinsically (e.g., 
people prefer to have popular friends) or because people depend on the 
judgments of others when making their own judgments. Take an example 
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familiar to scholars: identification of the most important contributions to 
a field of research. In deciding which authors are central, researchers 
invariably consider names their peers have cited in print or mentioned 
in conversation; but these peers have done the same thing in deciding 
whom to mention. Identification of a particular ù thor’s influence, as 
measured by frequency of printed or oral citation, is therefore partly 
endogenous: each person’s evaluation of an author’s importance is in part 
a subjective judgment of the quality of her or his writings, and in part 
a function of other people’s assessments. The resulting evaluation is, at 
the same time, an assessment that informs other individuals’ evaluations. 
To the degree that an individual’s status in an academic discipline is 
reflected in the frequency with which others mention his or her work, we 
observe a self-reinforcing status mechanism. 

To capture the idea of self-reproducing status hierarchies, then, it is 
necessary to extend the model to include situations in which q, is jointly 
a function of exogenously produced factors and choice status within the 
network of attributions. In this section I generalize the formal model so 
that the scenario in which quality is exogenously determined is a special 
case.” The most important analytical result is that, as quality becomes 
increasingly endogenous, status differences are amplified. The resulting 
distribution of status departs from the baseline distribution as reflected 
in (4), and is thus interpretable as a system containing both privileged 
and disadvantaged structural positions. 

Consider, then, the scenario in which q,, the index of ’s attractiveness 
to i as an object of social attachment, is a function of result of 7’s intrinsic 
quality and the set of attachments directed toward j by everyone else. 
Assume in particular that 


dy = (1-0, +o >) ay, 
hwy 


where q, represents j’s quality as i perceives it, Q, expresses the exoge- 
nously determined portion of j’s perceived quality, and w represents the 
weight of social influence on i’s judgment of ’s quality. Note that the 


‘In the following analysis, I implicitly treat the equilibrium as the outcome of a one- 
shot game. This assumption implies that actors have no incentive to deviate from a 
given equilibrium by redirecting attachment to an otherwise unpopular alter. In a 
repeated-game situation, actors might be tempted to deviate in the hope that the 
redirected attachment will attract other attachments, with the potential result that the 
one-shot equilibrium is unstable. Note, however, that for sufficiently large » the equi- 
librium is unchanged by the one-shot assumption because no actor can unilaterally 
change the distribution of g enough to influence other actors’ allocations. Further 
exploration may reveal the conditions under which iterated choices m small groups 
lead to a different equilibrium; in this article, I restrict my analysis to the one-shot 
situation. 
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latter component of j’s attractiveness is independent of a4,—that is, actor 
i cannot increase his or her own perception of 7’s attractiveness by di- 
recting an attachment to j. Observe in addition that the model in the 
previous section corresponds to the case in which w equals zero. What 
follows is thus a formal generalization of the model. 

When perceived quality q depends on intrinsic quality Q and on ob- 
served attributions, the equilibrium attachment of actor i to actor j is 
given by 

= s35 +2w) £ Q, 
f (1 — af{(2s + wQ, + sQ, + Taxa Sel) . 
B 3s? — (2m — Tsw — (a — 20" i z 

Summing across all actors i, and with some algebra, an actor j’s choice 

status (the sum of attachments directed toward J) is the following: 


_ (1— ofan — 3)s + (n — Do] 
È ay = 35 — (2m — Tsw — (a — 2a? 


s(1 — wX3s + 2w) 
- [3s — (3m — 50X35? — (27 — 7)sw — (4 — mae Q. ©) 
It is clear by inspection that j’s choice status is increasing in Q, for suf- 
ficiently small » and w; the singularity as these parameters increase relative 
to s (causing the denominator to approach zero) suggests an unrealistically 
large amplification of status differences when social influence dominates 
exogenous quality in determining attachments. Although the quantity of 
attachments increases without bound in this expression, it is reasonable 
to assume some absolute limit on the positive and negative attachments 
actors can direct; given such a limit, the singularity implies that there is 
a corner optimum in which even a small advantage in quality Q for one 
actor leads to a cascade of positive attachments toward that actor (and 
a concentration of negative attachments on the lowest-ranking actor). The 
appendix provides a proof of the existence of this corner equilibrium. In 
the analysis to follow, I assume sufficiently small values of w and suffi- 
ciently large values of s to sustain an interior equilibrium—justified, again, 
with reference to the general impression that the majority of status hi- 
erarchies do not look like winner-take-all cascades. 

Because the expression in (5) is cumbersome to interpret, figure 1 pres- 
ents a graphical representation of the impact of actor quality (ranging 
from —5 to 5) on choice status across a range of values for w, given 
moderate values of the other parameters (s = 2.5; m = 10). Exogenous 
quality Q is assumed to be centered on its mean, so the second term in 
(6) equals zero. Choosing a lower value for s or a higher value for » 
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Fic. 1.—Attachments received (choice status) as a function of actor quality and level of 
social influence (# = 10, s = 2.5). 


produces the same surface except that acceleration toward the corner 
equilibrium is more rapid. The figure reveals a substantial intensification 
of status inequality as the importance of social influence relative to ex- 
ogenous quality increases—confirming the intuition that subjectivity in 
quality judgments contributes to the creation of advantaged and disad- 
vantaged status positions. Note, however, that no differences in choice 
status would obtain if underlying differences in “quality” were completely 
absent, other than in the extreme case of a cascade of attachments to a 
single actor. Although the model shows that social influence on judgments 
can exaggerate the impact of quality differences, it does not sustain an 
interior equilibrium in which status differences appear without some qual- 
ity differences. Ironically, in other words, the only status hierarchy that 
is stable when quality differences do not exist is the most extreme version 
of hierarchy—that of hereditary monarchs, for instance, or film 
celebrities.‘ 

The most significant implication of this set of results is that it offers a 
formal basis for the sociological intuition that socially influenced attri- 
butions enhance status differences. In other words, it provides a rigorous 
theoretical account for the idea that gaps in status might overstate dif- 
ferences in merit. At the same time, the model implies that this effect 


* Naturally, cascades are also possible in the model when exogenous differences in 
quality do exist. Invariant quality implies that hierarchy, when it obtains, will be 
extreme; but the inverse, that extreme hierarchy impHes invariant quality, does not 
hold. 
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should only obtain in certain situations—namely, those in which third- 
party attributions to alter are not outweighed by the concern for reci- 
procity. If deference is sufficiently painful (and receiving deference suf- 
ficiently enjoyable), then differences in choice status will in fact understate 
differences in quality. 

A further point worth noting is the implication that status hierarchies 
in the model are the result of a social dilemma: that is, an unequal dis- 
tribution of choice status can be an equilibrium even though it does not 
maximize total welfare. It is simple to show that total welfare is maxi- 
mized, given some upper bound on attachments G {u if everyone sets all 
attachments to Gex- But for sufficiently large s, individuals have an in- 
centive to reduce their attachments to alters with low q, giving them the 
benefit of the deference the resulting asymmetric attachment implies.’ 
Because the reduction of an attachment from i to j reduces j’s welfare 
more than it enhances 7’s welfare, aggregate well-being is always reduced 
by the extraction of deference. Only if actors can discipline each other, 
say through the threat of withdrawing future attachments from anyone 
who reduces attachments in the present, can groups climb out of the social 
trap status hierarchies represent. This solution, however, depends on fore- 
sight and on group size. Myopic actors will not be deterred because they 
assign greater weight to the benefit of deference in the present than to 
the threatened loss of attachments in the future. More important, in large 
groups the substantial loss of well-being low-status actors would incur in 
retaliating against high-status actors—that is, actors whose receipt of 
many attachments enhances their value as targets of attachment 
—undermines the credibility of the threat of retaliation. Note that this 
inference accords with the intuition that small groups find it easier to 
sustain an egalitarian social structure than do large groups. 


ANALYSIS OF THE MODEL 


The following propositions can be derived formally from the equilibrium 
condition expressed in equation (5). I assume interior solutions throughout; 
in other words, I assume that s is sufficiently large (or, equivalently, dis- 
persion in Q sufficiently low) to preclude corner optima for all actors. 
This assumption is plausible inasmuch as very few actually observed 
network structures resemble “stars,” as they would if corner solutions were 
common. Proofs of the propositions appear in the appendix. 

Proposition 1 states that asymmetry in attachments between any two 
actors is proportional to their difference in choice status. 


'I am indebted to Jim Fearon for clarifying this point. 
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PROPOSITION 1.—Let g = Da, — È Gu Then 
k k 


d(a, — Gp) B sto (7) 
ag (ss — 3s + (Hm — 1w 


Stated informally, the proposition shows that the difference in attach- 
ments between any two actors is greater, the greater their difference in 
choice status. In particular, in any interior equilibrium, the more popular 
actor receives a larger attachment from the less popular actor than he or 
she offers in return, with the asymmetry proportional to their difference 
in choice status. 

PROPOSITION 2.—The relationship between choice status and asym- 
metry declines with group size. 

Proposition 2 follows straightforwardly from the presence of m in the 
denominator in (7). Casual observation of social behavior indicates that 
there is more asymmetry in relationships between popular and unpopular 
individuals than between individuals of comparable popularity. At the 
same time, it is by no means obvious that the relationship should be linear, 
that people should conform strictly to it, or that the relationship should 
decline with group size. The mathematical basis for the proposition de- 
rives from the fact that, in the model, an actor receiving many attachments 
contributes more, all else equal, to the welfare of each alter attached to 
him or her than does an actor receiving few attachments. At the same 
time, ego also contributes to the welfare of alter by directing an attachment 
to him or her exceeding that received from alter. At equilibrium, an un- 
popular actor must therefore offer a stronger attachment than a popular 
actor to induce any arbitrary alter to reciprocate. Thus if an actor j receives 
more attachments overall than an actor i, then #’s attachment to j will 
exceed j’s attachment to i by an amount proportional to their difference 
in popularity. However, (7) implies that this relationship declines as group 
size increases. 

PROPOSITION 3.—Any pair of actors i, j will be similar in the attachments 
they direct toward others in proportion as they are similar in choice status. 
Formally, as before, let g = ZŁ a, — È Gn, representing the difference in choice 
status between j and i. Thet 5 


Ca a es (8) 

og (1 — w(2n — 3)s + (a — lw] 

PROPOSITION 4.—Moreover, if g = 0, then a, — ay = 0. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the difference in the attachments i and j 
direct to any third party k is greater as i and j are increasingly different 
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in choice status. Note also that, as with proposition 1, the slope of the 
function is decreasing in #. Again, the proof appears in the appendix. 

Informally, propositions 3 and 4 imply four things. First, two actors 
with the same choice status have identical attachments to others. Second, 
because the quantity in (8) is positive for nonzero s and any value of w 
on the interval (0, 1), the more distant two actors are from one another 
in choice status, the greater the differences in their attachments to others. 
Third, the slope of this functional relationship declines asymptotically 
toward zero as group size increases. In other words, the impact of status 
proximity on the similarity of the attachments of any pair of actors declines 
as group Size increases. Fourth, and most surprisingly, given any two 
actors, the one who is higher in choice status directs a greater attachment 
than the one who is lower in choice status to any third actor—even if the 
third party is very low in choice status. The reason is given below, in 
proposition 5. 

Together, these implications of proposition 3 and 4 reveal that structural 
equivalence between actors is a function of their proximity in choice status, 
which is indirectly a function of their underlying quality difference. This 
principle follows from the model’s stipulation that actors distribute their 
attachments not only according to the desirability of alters but also ac- 
cording to the attachments they receive from alters. Actors who are similar 
with respect to desirability attract similar quantities of attachment from 
similar others, and consequently direct similar attachments to those others. 

PROPOSITION 5.—<Actors direct attachments to others in proportion to 
the quantity of attachments received. Formally, for any actor j, 


x a s(n — 3)— w 
LT S(2m — 3) + (n — 1X rrii 


Similar reasoning gives an intuitive account for this result. Inasmuch 
as ego benefits from receiving attachments, but only to the degree that 
these attachments are partially returned, actors receiving many attach- 
ments are led, at equilibrium, to direct more attachments toward others. 
On average, then, actors with high choice status are also those with the 
greatest “outdegree,” which is to say attachments directed outward. Note, 
however, 

PROPOSITION 6.—The slope of the function that transforms choice status 
into attachments directed outward is always less than unity. Consequently, 
the distribution of choice status (popularity) is more unequal than the 
distribution of outdegree (gregariousness). 

These propositions (and accompanying proofs) show that the theoretical 
model generates nontrivial predictions that, as I shall presently show, can 
be subjected to empirical test. Most notably, as proposition 3 shows, the 
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model predicts the emergence of roles, which is to say structurally equiv- 
alent positions occupied by actors who receive similar quantities of at- 
tachment from others. Unlike many formulations in the rational-choice 
tradition—for example, the exchange network paradigm explored by Mar- 
kovsky and colleagues (Markovsky, Willer, and Patton 1988; Skvoretz 
and Willer 1993), Cook and colleagues (Cook et al. 1983; Yamagishi, 
Gilmore, and Cook 1988), and others (Bienenstock and Bonacich 
1997)+the structures that emerge from this model are endogenous. That 
is, they do not follow from a prior assignment of actors to positions, as 
in the experimental exchange network paradigm. Rather, they follow 
purely from the individual welfare function, from the parameters # and 
s, and from the distribution of Q. In this respect, the model outlined here 
is closer to the Coleman action framework, in which exchange relation- 
ships are deduced from an exogenous distribution across actors of “control 
over events” (Coleman 1973, 1990). Yet there is an important distinction 
from Coleman’s approach as well: in the scenario in which quality judg- 
ments are socially influenced, even very small exogenous differences 
among individuals can lead to significant differentiation in structural po- 
sition. The main difference between the proposed model and those extant 
in the network literature, therefore, is that it offers an explanatory account 
of observed structure (a distribution of status positions) with minimal 
assumptions about the existence of a prior, underlying structure. 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


For an empirical investigation, I rely on existing data that, while not 
gathered with a view to validating a model of this sort, correspond closely 
enough in form to be suitable for testing the propositions derived above. 
The most appropriate network data are those in which actors’ choices 
are unconstrained in number, variable in value, and nonsymmetric. In 
other words, to conform to the model’s assumptions, nodes should be 
permitted to vary in the number of attachments they direct toward others, 
attachments should be permitted to vary in weight (as opposed to being 
dichotomous), and ?’s tie to j must not be assumed to be equal to 7’s tie 
to i. 

Two studies for which data are available meet all three criteria. One 
is Robert F. Bales’s (1956) study of verbal communication in task groups 
of various sizes; the second is William Blatz’s (1937) intensive study of 
the Dionne quintuplets between the ages of two and three. Bales and his 
colleagues counted the number of times each member of each group ver- 
bally addressed each other member. They then combined the results from 
multiple groups into a single, archetypal network (one for each group size) 
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by imposing an equivalence across groups between the most talkative 
members, the second-most talkative, and so on. The result is one network 
where there were originally a dozen or more, which suppresses variation 
across groups. At the same time, this procedure has the virtue of washing 
out idiosyncratic differences among individuals, leaving a record of in- 
teraction patterns that is in some sense a purer representation of social 
structure than any of the original interaction matrices. 

Blatz and his colleagues observed physical interactions among the 
Dionne quintuplets at regular intervals over a period of nearly two years, 
recording the number of times each of the children approached each of 
the others in a way that suggested an invitation to play. One of the most 
appealing features of this data source is the fact that the individuals 
involved were genetically identical. The fact that the quintuplets none- 
theless sorted themselves, at an early age, into clearly differentiated status 
positions, as reflected in sharply varying frequencies of play overtures, 
offers prima facie evidence that the model I am proposing captures an 
important property of status hierarchies: that they can emerge even in 
the presence of minimal exogenous differences among actors. 

A third data source, Theodore Newcomb’s (1961) longitudinal study of 
a residential fraternity, meets two of the three criteria: each of 17 members 
ranked the others in terms of how friendly they were, once per week for 
15 weeks. All three sets of network data satisfy the requirements of non- 
symmetry (it is possible for A to express an attachment to B that B does 
not reciprocate) and non-dichotomous relationships (A can be more or 
less tied to B, not simply tied or untied). The fraternity study, by requesting 
rankings, constrained outdegree to be equal across all actors. It cannot 
therefore be used to test proposition 5. This disadvantage is offset, how- 
ever, by a distinct advantage: because Newcomb administered his so- 
ciometric survey repeatedly over the course of a semester, allowing for 
changes over time in network structure, the data make it possible to ask 
whether social structures evolve toward the model’s predicted 
equilibrium. 

All six propositions can be tested with exclusive reference to the network 
data, which is to say without measuring Q or assuming values for the 
parameters s and w (m is observed, of course). The reason is that the 
relationships implied by the propositions are completely independent of 
the distribution of Q (which is reflected in choice status), and partly in- 
dependent of s and w in the sense that the signs of the implied relationships 
are invariant over the theoretically permitted range for these parameters. 
Note, in addition, that the observed attachments are interpreted as pos- 
itive, even though the model does not require this interpretation: the 
propositions hold regardless of whether all attachments are positive or 
whether they are centered on zero. 
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The first column iv table 1 gives the correlations between status distance 
(2 Gy — È a,,) and dyad asymmetry (a, —a,) for the Bales task groups 
ranging in size from five to eight, for physical interaction among the 
Dionne quintuplets, and for the Newcomb fraternity at the beginning and 
end of the fifteen-week study. From proposition 1, the prediction is that 
the asymmetry will be greater between nodes that differ more in choice 
status; in particular, the higher-status actor will direct a weaker attach- 
ment to the lower-status actor than the latter directs to him or her. For 
all the tests reported here, statistical significance is assessed nonpara- 
metrically, by calculating the relevant correlation coefficient for 500 ran- 
dom permutations of the observed networks and comparing the resulting 
distribution to the observed coefficient. 

For all of the Bales networks and the quintuplet network, the corre- 
spondence is consistently in the direction predicted, and statistically sig- 
nificant except in the smallest Bales group and the quintuplets “play” 
network. In general, asymmetry in interaction is closely related to status 
distance across the [m(s — 1)V/2 dyads in the two settings (from 10 to 28 
dyads in the Bales study; 10 dyads in the Blatz study). In the five-person 
Bales group and the quintuplet play data, the correlation is in the expected 
direction but is not significant at the .05 level. The coefficients in these 
cases are inconclusive in part because substantial positive correlations are 
easy to achieve in random networks of this size. 

At the end of the first week of the Newcomb study, the correlation 
between asymmetry and status distance was already substantial at .52, 
but reached .80 by the end of the semester. Here, the number of dyads 
across which the pattern holds is 122. Figure 2 shows the evolution of 
this pattern over the study period: the correspondence between status 
distance and asymmetry rose steadily for six or seven weeks, then leveled 
off and remained more or less stable for the remainder of the study.* 

The second column of table 1 tests proposition 2 with regression co- 
efficients for the relationship of asymmetry to status distance, for the Bales 
task groups. Recall from (7) that the slope of the relationship between 
status distance and asymmetry declines with m. The slope also depends 
on s and w, which are not observed, so that point predictions are not 


* It is important to interpret these correlations correctly. Aside from the issue of small- 
sample variability in correlation coefficients, there is at least a component of the 
observed relationship that is tautological: because i’s attachment to 7 contributes dit 
rectly to j’s choice status, then it must be true on average that there will be a greater 
gap in status between j and if i’s tie to j exceeds j’s to i. This reasoning is especially 
relevant for small groups. The tautology does not account for the observed correlations, 
however, because the same consideration applies to the random networks used in the 
statistical tests. (Data on the sampling distributions are available upon reques; sce n. 
1 above.) 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATION OF STATUS DISTANCE WITH (1) DYAD ASYMMETRY AND (2) STRUCTURAL 
DISSIMILARITY 
ASYMMETRY DIss0MILARITY 
Correlation Slope Correlation Slope 

ConrTExt (7) (1) a) @) B) 
Bales: 

(5) ... 76 .140 47 175 

(O) srren enei 82" .072 84* 173 

(A EAA 85** O71 19 124 

(B) arnika sin .68* .067 .56* .095 
Quintuplets (5) ... 33 1 
Fraternity: 

#=1(17) ..... 452* 27 

t = 15 (17). .08* AL 


NotTx.—P-values are based on nonparametric estimates of the Hkelhood of observing a correlation 
of a given size or greater across random permutations of the observed network of interactions To 
estimate this Hkehhood, the observed graphs for each study were permuted 500 times, randomly reas- 
signing the set of observed attachments to the xfs — 1) nodes An observed conffictent rs statistically 
ngoificant at the 05 level if coefficients of equal or greater magnitude are observed fewer than 25 times 


possible; nevertheless, the model predicts steady but decelerating decline 
in the regression coefficient as = increases. This is exactly what column 
2 reports. 

Proposition 3, which states that the attachments of any two actors differ 
in proportion to their dissimilarity in choice status, is tested in column 3 
of table 1. I use a conventional network analytic measure of role dissim- 
larity, Euclidean distance, which is a function of the expression a, — 
a, used in the proposition. (Euclidean distance between any two actors 
i and j is the square root of the sum across all other actors & of the 
quantity (a,, — Ga)’. Here “status distance” is the absolute magnitude of 
difference in choice status, since the proposition does not depend on 
whether i’s choice status is greater or less than j’s. A positive correlation 
indicates that the further two actors are from each other in status, the 
more they differ in their patterns of attachment to others. 

The correlations are strong, significant, and in the predicted direction 
for all the groups except, again for the Bales groups of size 5: in general, 
role dissimilarity between any two actors can be precisely predicted from 
their distance in status, as measured by the difference in the volume of 
attachments directed at each. In the Newcomb study, the correspondence 
between role dissimilarity and status distance was .27 in the first week 
but reached .44 by week 15. The result for week 1 is not extreme in 
comparison to those observed by randomly permuting the sociometric 
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Fra. 2.—Time evolution of correspondence between status distance and asymmetry, New- 
comb fraternity 


data, but throughout the second half of the study the correlations are 
statistically significant at the .01 level. In randomly produced networks, 
the ninety-fifth percentile is about .25 for networks of size 17 generated 
under the assumption of a uniform distribution. Randomly permuting the 
observed attachments across dyads—the method used to calculate statis- 
tical significance in tables 1 and 2—produces a similar null distribution 
but reveals that the correlations observed in early weeks are not signif- 
icantly larger than those yielded by random reassignments of attach- 
ments.) Figure 3 reveals, again, a steady trend toward a higher correlation 
over 15 weeks, indicating convergence toward the equilibrium structure. 

Column 4 of table 1 offers a test of proposition 4 that is analogous to 
the test for 2: for the Bales groups, which vary in size, I report the 
regression across all possible pairs of role dissimilarity on status distance. 
From equation (8) the model predicts, as for dyad asymmetry, a slope that 
declines with group size. The coefficient estimates in column 4 again 
confirm this prediction. 

Table 2 presents results for the correspondence between choice status 
and volume of attachments directed toward others. (The Newcomb data, 
with fixed outdegree as noted earlier, are not suitable for this analysis.) 
Except, again, for the smallest Bales group, the relationship is consistently 
in the predicted direction and statistically significant—reaching a corre- 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATION OF CHOICE STATUS WITH 
ATTACHMENTS DIRECTED TO OTHERS 


Context (7) Correlation Slope 
Bales: 
(S) cvcecbeswess 458 30 
(6): T Aetna .93** 57 
(T)iiccstcedeaateses 91 50 
(B): inisa cece. Wiad 46 
Quintuplets (5) 96 -88 
Norr —P-values are besed on estimates of the 


actions See note to table 1 for more detail 
* P<.05, one-tailed 
“æ P<O1. 


lation of .96 in the case of the Blatz data. The second column reports the 
slope of the relationship, which as predicted in proposition 6 is always 
less than unity—implying greater dispersion in attachments received than 
in volume of attachments directed outward. 

The results provide striking confirmation for all of the six propositions. 
But what is perhaps more noteworthy than the statistically significant 
correlations is the fact that the predictions were based not on a com- 
monsense view of how social attachments ought to be distributed, but 
rather on analysis of a formal model. In other words, the hypotheses, 
while formally derived from the model’s basic assumptions, do not follow 
trivially from those assumptions. Hypotheses in the social sciences are 
more frequently operational restatements of basic theoretical premises; 
here, the hypotheses are nonobvious logical implications of those premises. 
Their independent confirmation with data collected for other purposes 
offers validation not merely of the current model, but of the general 
enterprise of constructing and analyzing formal sociological theories. 


DISCUSSION 


The model presented in this article generates a set of predictions that, as 
I have shown, accord fairly precisely with extant network data. The 
propositions also accord informally with some stylized facts about rela- 
tional structures. For example, by specifying the conditions under which 
small differences in talent, attractiveness, and other kinds of “quality” can 
be amplified into large status differences, the model offers an account of 
why social roles in organizations, professions, and other medium-size or 
large groups are often described in ethnographic accounts (e.g., Kanter 
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Fic. 3.—Time evolution of correspondence between status distance and role dissimilarity, 
Newcomb fraternity. 


1977; Morrill 1995) as clearly differentiated—for example, into “stars” and 
everyone else—rather than smoothly distributed. More significantly, the 
previous section showed that specific predictions, at the individual, pair, 
and group levels, can be subjected to empirical test using relational data 
from a suitable context. In this instance, the data conformed quite well 
to the predictions. 

Although the hypotheses were generated under the assumption of equi- 
librium, it is not the case that real-world settings must be completely 
stable for the model to be applicable. Even if their behavior never reaches 
a steady state, individuals adjusting their actions in response to the choices 
of others will on average push the system in the direction of the equili- 
brium state; consequently, the system will spend a disproportionate 
amount of time at or near the equilibrium state.’ In addition, the equi- 
librium condition tells us what trends over time ought to look like, as 
they indeed do in the case of Newcomb’s fraternity. The patterns predicted 
on the basis of the model’s equilibria can therefore reflect central ten- 
dencies even for those social settings in which behavior is rarely static. 


’ This is true even for some chaotic systems. What makes a dynamical system chaotic 
is not that there are no patterns to the states it visits, but that it is impossible to use 
information on the current state to predict its precise state at some sufficiently distant 
time in the future. The set of likely states may nonetheless be small See Ruelle (1991). 
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The less static the behavior, however, the greater the likelihood of com- 
peting influences on the observed structure of any relational system. A 
fair test thus requires the inclusion of controls for those factors that might 
confound the hypothesized patterns. As a general matter, then, tests of 
the theory using data from natural settings will need to take fuller account 
than I have done in the present study of factors beyond sociometric 
structure. 

There are several points of convergence between the present model and 
research in the small-group/expectation states tradition. Most important, 
as in the present study, the expectation states research program has con- 
sistently posited a link between interaction patterns and emerging status 
hierarchies, as reflected in either conversational participation rates or 
measures of influence (Berger et al. 1974, 1977; Figek et al. 1995). More 
specifically, expectation states thinking anticipates the idea of self-rein- 
forcing hierarchy on which the current model depends by suggesting that 
interaction occurring early in the life of a group sets up expectations for 
performance that are reinforced by later interaction, leading to a stable 
hierarchy with no necessary basis in ability differences. Recent synthetic 
work (Fararo and Skvoretz 1986; Skvoretz and Fararo 1996) has also 
connected expectation states thinking to developments in social network 
analysis. These authors represent status differences rather than actual 
interaction as social relations, and explore the kinds of social struc- 
tures—for example, fully transitive or only partially transitive dominance 
orders—that can emerge under a model of expectation formation. 

Nonetheless, the theory I propose offers novel insights and the potential 
for broader application than extant work in the small-group tradition. In 
the first place, the model examined here is meant to apply to interaction 
networks in general, not just to behavior in task groups. The broader 
scope of interpretation is justified empirically by the successful application 
to the quintuplet and fraternity data, neither of which involves task per- 
formance. Second, certain important regularities identified empirically in 
the small-group tradition—notably the positive relationship of attach- 
ments sent to attachments received, and the correspondence between 
status proximity and structural similarity—are derived analytically as 
predictions. Prior research has, in contrast, incorporated these regularities 
as basic axioms rather than deriving them from more primitive assump- 
tions (see Fişek 1974; Balkwell 1995; Robinson and Balkwell 1995; Skvo- 
retz and Fararo 1996). This difference implies that the current theory 
achieves greater parsimony in accounting for observed patterns. In ad- 
dition, my reliance on closed-form analytic solutions rather than simu- 
lation (Skvoretz and Fararo 1996) or numerical analysis (Figek 1974; Far- 
aro and Skvoretz 1986) ensures that the hypotheses follow rigorously from 
the model and that their dependence on parameter values is known; both 
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simulation and numerical analysis, in contrast, require the analyst to 
sample from the space of parameter values, with corresponding uncer- 
tainty about what the model predicts in other regions of the parameter 
space. 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of the theory offered here is to bridge a divide between the 
individualist perspective on hierarchy, in which status differences corre- 
spond directly to variation in individual traits, and the structuralist per- 
spective, in which privileged status positions are enacted and protected 
by those who will benefit from them, and are largely unrelated to indi- 
vidual qualities. Invoking the venerable notion that status hierarchies 
result from a self-fulfilling process in which individuals’ social evaluations 
are sensitive to the evaluations of others, I developed a formal model that 
both expresses this idea and permits the derivation of further implications 
from it. I suggested that, along with the influence process by which status 
guides individual choices, the individual attributions or social attachments 
that express status are subject to considerations of symmetry, which may 
vary in importance relative to status. In short, ego is drawn to match his 
or her attachments to group-level attributions of status (which themselves 
are merely the aggregate pattern of attachments), but this impulse is 
tempered by the desire for reciprocation from alter. To take an illustra- 
tively extreme case, I may very much want to express devotion to the 
queen of England because millions of others have directed their attention 
toward her, but I reserve some of my time and attention for other people 
(whom I actually know) because I receive so little of the queen’s time or 
attention. Nonetheless, she gets some of my attention (and possibly even 
affection, depending on how susceptible I am to social influence) despite 
the fact that the most I can expect from her is to wave and smile benef- 
icently at a crowd of which I am a member. I demand considerably more 
attention from my less aristocratic associates because they bring less status 
to the association; yet I am also more likely to receive it because they too 
can expect more attention from me than from royals. 

The most important substantive implication of the model is that it 
provides a specific account of the way socially influenced judgments am- 
plify status differences relative to the situation in which actors respond 
only to observable individual qualities. This analytical result demonstrates 
that a social process can transform modest individual differences into 
large differences in how much attention or approval individuals receive. 
In other words, it can simultaneously be true, as economistic models 
suggest, that competitive processes distribute rewards as a function of 
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individual qualities, and, as sociological models propose, that these re- 
wards are nevertheless filtered through structural positions that distribute 
advantage unevenly. “Advantage” may not mean transfer of rewards from 
one person to an otherwise identical person, but rather exaggeration of 
the reward accruing to one and diminution of the reward accruing to 
another, relative to the actual (exogenous) difference between them. 

This sort of hierarchy, the model demonstrates, results from a social 
process to which all actors, not just those who benefit from it, contribute. 
A further point to notice, stemming directly from the decentralized nature 
of the production of hierarchy, is that the model also provides for situations 
in which status differences understate exogenous differences in individual 
qualities: when the insistence on reciprocity in status-conferring attach- 
ments is sufficiently great, status hierarchies can be nearly flat even when 
underlying individual attributes vary considerably. Social influence on 
quality judgments, then, is double-edged. 

Formalization of the model offered a range of empirically testable prop- 
ositions, even in the absence of information about the values of s and 
w. Analysis of the model’s equilibria generated specific predictions about 
sociometric structure under fairly general conditions. I showed, for ex- 
ample, that the model implies greater symmetry in the attachments of 
status equals than in the attachments of people who differ sharply in 
status. I showed in addition that the model implies greater role similarity 
(patterns of attachment to third parties) the closer people are to each other 
in choice status. These two relationships were hypothesized to be sensitive 
to group size. Finally, analysis of the model furnished the prediction that 
actors high in choice status would also direct more attachments to others; 
the slope relating choice status to attachments directed to others was 
predicted to be less than unity, implying greater dispersion in the former 
than the latter. 

Sociometric data from a range of settings exhibited impressive consis- 
tency with these predictions, except in the case of groups small enough 
to render large correlations commonplace. Further research will both ex- 
pand the set of predictions and the evidentiary base on which to test them; 
these preliminary results, however, offer strong encouragement for re- 
search in this direction. 

Although the degree to which social influence (w) shapes status-con- 
ferring judgments could not be assessed directly from the data employed 
here (if it were easy to do so, there would most likely never have been a 
debate over the origins of hierarchy), it is in principle possible to rank 
social situations in terms of the relative weight of exogenous and endog- 
enous influences on social judgments, and to use this ordinal ranking to 
test the model’s predictions about the impact of social influence on the 
extent of status inequality. In the context of work organizations, for in- 
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stance, w should be higher (implying greater status inequality for suffi- 
ciently low s) when it is difficult to disaggregate group achievements into 
individual contributions. In informal social groups, greater homogeneity 
among members (as in the case of genetically identical infants) should be 
associated with higher values of w, inasmuch as there are fewer externally 
provided cues that could anchor judgments of difference independently 
of the distribution of attachments. (Note that the theory advanced here 
does not require exogenous “quality” Q to index anything of real intrinsic 
value; all that Q represents is a ranking on which actors can agree without 
reference to one another’s judgments.) In general, the more diffuse or 
diverse the activities in which group members collectively participate are, 
the higher the value of w should be: as members find it more difficult to 
coordinate ex ante (i.e., without observing each other’s attributions) on 
status rankings, the endogenous component of the establishment of status 
should become more significant. These principles should inform the con- 
struction of further empirical tests. 

A more narrowly focused remark is in order regarding the place of the 
present theory in the social network tradition from which it issues. Most 
of the effort in the network literature has been devoted either to developing 
techniques for representing or describing network structure or to inves- 
tigating the impact of observed relational patterns on social outcomes 
(mobility, collective action, interpersonal conflict, etc.). The general strat- 
egy in the former, principally methodological effort has been to construct 
indices of structural position (such as centrality) or reduced-form maps 
(e.g., blockmodels or spatial topologies) that offer interpretable models of 
hard-to-interpret empirical networks. The strategy in the second, more 
substantive effort has been to discover associations between individual- 
level outcomes and structural position as reflected by some network index 
or between collective outcomes and some measured characteristic of over- 
all network structure. Both kinds of scholarship therefore tend to treat 
network data as determined exogenously, which is to say by some process 
that is not explicitly modeled. It is rare for researchers in the area to offer 
explanatory models of network structure itselfi—models, that is, that tell 
us what sort of structures to expect in what situations (see, however, 
Boorman 1975; Davis 1970; Holland and Leinhardt 1970; Lévi-Strauss 
[1949] 1969; Homans and Schneider 1955). 

As evidence accumulates that sociometric structure is associated with 
both individual- and group-level outcomes, however, explanatory models 
of sociometric structure will become increasingly imperative. Although 
economists have made some progress in this area (Dutta and Jackson 
1997; Jackson and Wolinsky 1996), research in the structural tradition, 
notably by scholars interested in the time-evolution of social networks, 
bas also begun, at least implicitly, to reflect this concern (Zeggelink 1994; 
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Friedkin 1993). A subsidiary goal of the present study has been to furnish 
an explicit theoretical foundation for such exercises: rather than generate 
propositions about network dynamics from empirical observation only, I 
constructed a model whose equilibria can be used to deduce either the 
form network structure can be expected to have when stable, or the 
direction in which it can be expected to evolve when not stable. 

More generally, a formal model of this kind constitutes a systematic 
and falsifiable rendering of the popular idea that social networks are 
structures that actors simultaneously create through their actions and 
confront as social facts. The idea, often repeated in a general and informal 
way in metatheoretical essays, has a lot of surface appeal (as its frequent 
repetition shows); but to have significant content, it must be formulated 
in testable terms. 


APPENDIX 
The following are proofs of the propositions given in the main text. 


Proof of Proposition 1 
From equation (5), 
(1 — w){s[Q, + (2s + w)Q]} (1 — w){s|Q, + (2s + w)Q]]} 
i 3s? — (2n — Tsw — (#— 2)o? 35 — (28 — 7)sw — (n — 2)ea? 
alls + aQ- 0) 
38 — (2m — Tsw — (s — 2)w? 
(A1) 
But, from equation (6), we also have 
(1 — w)|(2# — 3)s + (æ — Jo] 
21 ~ Qyeu = 3am (an — so a — Ija? * ~ O. 
Rearranging and substituting into (A1) yields 
(s + w) 
ty — ln Geass eo De (Z aw- Zon), e 


from which proposition 1 follows directly. 
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Proof of Proposition 3 
At equilibrium (by eq. [5], for any three actors i, j, k, 
(1 — w)[sQ, (2s + w)Q,] (1 — w)[sQ, (2s + w)Q,] 
Gu — On = 337 — (2 2n — Tsw —(n —2)w? 35? — (2m — Tsw — (a — 2)ev? 
a s(1 — w)(Q, — Q) 
T 3s? — (2n — 7)sw — (n — 2)?" 
(A3) 
But, from (A2), 


39° — (27 — 7)sw — (n — 2)w 
Q-@ = oala F Adja x (Sa > aw). 


méj 


Substituting into (A3), 


S 
Ga — Gy = (1 — w)K2m — 3)s + (mw — 1)w «(Sa ons - Dan) 
implying that, for g = È, om T È Gags 
ð (aa — Gg) _ k} 
ag ~ (1 — w)|(2# — 3)s + (* — Dal’ 
Q.E.D. 
Proof of Proposition 5 
From (5), 
a- ali FOG tok | 
WT = (2n — Tse — (n — 2)? 


Summing across i, and assuming that Q is centered on its mean so that 
ZO, = 0, (implying, furthermore, that z Q, = —Q), we have 


(1 — w)fs (# — 3)— a] 
A = 35 


— (27 — 7)sw — (n — 2)w? 
which gives j’s indegree. Likewise, summing a, across all i to obtain ĵ’s 
outdegree yields 


(A4) 
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Dividing (A5) by (A4) and simplifying gives 
È 4, s(n — 3)— 
sway a 
2% (2m — 3)s + (n — 1)w’ 


from which it follows self-evidently that 


s(n — 3)— 
2 a, = Z On — 3)s + (n — lo * 


Q.E.D. 
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The etiology of human same-sex romantic attraction is generally 
framed in terms of (1) social influences, (2) genetic influences, or (3) 
hormonal influences. In this article, we show that adolescent males 
who are opposite-sex twins are twice as likely as expected to report 
same-sex attraction; and that the pattern of concordance (similarity 
across pairs) of same-sex preference for sibling pairs does not suggest 
genetic influence independent of social context. Our data falsify the 
hormone transfer hypothesis by isolating a single condition that 
eliminates the opposite-sex twin effect we observe—the presence of 
an older same-sex sibling. We also consider and reject a speculative 
evolutionary theory that rests on observing birth-order effects on 
same-sex orientation. In contrast, our results support the hypothesis 
that less gendered socialization in early childhood and preadoles- 
cence shapes subsequent same-sex romantic preferences. 


Three general frameworks compete for attention in the crowded field of 
understanding the etiology of human same-sex romantic attraction. The 
first account stresses social influences, the second, genetic influences, and 
the third, hormonal influences. The three foci seldom meet, net of those 
articles that, often with rhetorical flourish, call for either the elimination 


! Data for this article are drawn from the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent 
Health (Add Health), a program project designed by J. Richard Udry and Peter Bear- 
man, and funded by a grant HD31921 from the National Institute of Child Health 
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Carolina at Chapel Hill. We thank Ivan Chase, Roger Gould, Michael Sobel, J. Richard 
Udry, Duncan Watts, and Harrison White for their helpful comments. Authorship 
order is alphabetical. Address all correspondence to Peter Bearman, Institute for Social 
and Economic Research and Policy, Columbia University, 814 IAB, 420 West 118th 
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of one or the other approaches, or alternatively for broad integration of 
social and biological factors in the explanation of human behavior writ 
large.’ In this article, we do something different: we empirically test social, 
genetic, evolutionary, and hormonal imbalance hypotheses for adolescent 
same-sex romantic preferences.’ Adjudicating between these models re- 
quires unusual data structures, typically not available to researchers. We 
consider same-sex attraction for a large nationally representative sample 
of adolescents. The design allows us to test hypotheses about genetic and 
intrauterine hormone transfer effects, and to consider the impact of social 
influence on adolescent same sex romantic attraction. 

Social scientists have largely abandoned empirical work focusing on 
the individual determinants of same-sex attraction, in part because most 
studies have failed to provide evidence that supports the idea that social, 
psychological, or social-psychological factors play a role in shaping in- 
dividual variation in sexual expression and attraction (Herdt 1996). In 
contrast, behavioral geneticists and biologists have recently embraced 
empirical studies on the etiology of same-sex romantic preference, in part 
because work in this tradition has appeared to be successful. Chapters 
on the biological causes of sexual orientation are now routinely included 
in textbooks on sexuality (D’Augelli and Patterson 2001; Davidson and 
Moore 2001; Cabaj and Stein 1996; Ellis and Ebertz 1997), and the general 
consensus is that “biology plays an important role in the development of 
male and female sexual orientation” (Hershberger 1997, p. 43). Oddh, 
despite the popularity of the idea, the evidence for genetic and/or hormonal 
effects on same-sex orientation is inconclusive at best. The most publicized 
genetic findings, for example, the discovery of a marker for homosexuality 
in men (Hamer et al. 1993) has not been replicated, and studies purporting 
to establish a genetic or hormonal foundation to human sexual orientation 
tend to have serious methodological flaws (Stein 1999; Byne 1995; 
McGuire 1995). 

If they have given up the empirical focus on individual variation in 
sexual orientation, social scientists have not surrendered empirical focus 
on cross-cultural variation in sexuality. Indeed, social scientists tend to 
argue that sexual preference is socially constructed, pointing toward eth- 


2 An expression of this debate on the biological limits of gender construction can be 
found in a recent issue of the American Sociological Review (see Miller and Costello 
[2001], Kennelly, Merz, and Lorber [2001], Risman [2001], and Udry [2001] and Ft 
rebaugh [2001] in response to Udry [2000] 

* The term “preferences” is often interpreted as signifying “choice,” as vs. “orientation,” 
which is often interpreted as signifymg a fixed characteristic. In this article we use 
these two words interchangeably. Fireworks aside, it is a false debate and it is not our 
intention to signal through word choice a position on the “choice” vs “constraint” 
debate on the etiology of same-sex orientation, preference, attraction, or behavior. 
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nographic studies that show significant variation across time and cultures 
in what is regarded as homosexual behavior, who engages in it, and how 
this behavior is normatively regulated (Herdt 1996; Risman and Schwartz 
1988; Troiden 1988). The empirical evidence for these ideas is both con- 
sistent and striking; so much so that if one could say that studies of the 
determinants of individual variation in sexual orientation are largely ab- 
sent, there has been a veritable growth industry in studies of the con- 
structed nature of sexuality. In contrast, biologists, behavioral geneticists, 
and evolutionists have had a difficult time operating empirically at the 
macrolevel. Outside social science, few try to make sense out of the welter 
of forms of sexual expression found across human societies. 

Even though social scientists have basically ceded individual variation 
in sexual preference to the biologists and retreated to the macrolevel, and 
biologists have not aspired to explaining macrolevel variation, social sci- 
entists and geneticists alike stress the obvious point that neither genes, 
nor hormones, nor specific social situations determine sexual behavior by 
themselves. Rather, the extent to which same-sex and opposite-sex desires 
are expressed in the individual is seen to be a complex interplay of bio- 
logical, social, and situational factors McGuire 1995; Parker and de Cecco 
1995; Risman and Schwartz 1988). This is easy enough to say, and one 
could hardly disagree, but in this article we show how social science can 
be meaningfully brought back into the empirical debate about the etiology 
of same-sex preferences at the individual level. Specifically, we identify a 
specific social structure that posits limits to a specific aspect of gender 
socialization and thus allows for a more frequent expression of same-sex 
preference. 

To anticipate the main findings reported below, we show that adolescent 
male opposite-sex (hereafter, OS) twins are twice as likely as expected to 
report same-sex attraction; and that the pattern of concordance (similarity 
across pairs) of same-sex preference for sibling pairs does not suggest 
genetic influence independent of social context. Our data falsify the hor- 
mone transfer hypothesis, by isolating a single condition that eliminates 
the OS twin effect we observe—the presence of an older same-sex sibling. 
We also consider and reject a speculative evolutionary theory that rests 
on observing birth-order effects on same-sex orientation. In contrast, our 
results support the hypothesis that less gendered socialization in early 
childhood and preadolescence shapes subsequent same-sex romantic 
preferences. 

Below, we review the four main theoretical models for same-sex ro- 
mantic preference, and the evidence for each model. We identify the find- 
ings that would support or allow us to reject each hypothesis. We then 
describe our data, before turning to presentation of results. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON SEXUAL ORIENTATION 


It is commonly accepted that sexual expression varies from society to 
society and that sexual socialization, as with culinary, dress, ritual, and 
linguistic socialization, varies across cultures (Parker and Easton 1998; 
Herdt 1996). Consequently, sexual preference is seen as the product of 
specific social and historical forces that link in different ways diverse 
social processes organizing gender identity, desire, scripted behaviors, and 
other cognitive and affective elements into a single framework. Because 
sexual expression varies so remarkably across cultures, it is obvious that 
what is considered erotic, the expression of erotic desires, and the organ- 
ization of erotic practices, is the consequence of specific socialization ex- 
periences. It follows that variation within a society with respect to sexual 
preference (e.g., same-sex preference in a society organized around 
opposite-sex eroticism) is seen by social scientists as the consequence of 
differential socialization experiences. 

In contemporary American society, sex-role socialization in early child- 
hood and preadolescence has been hypothesized to be associated with 
adolescent and adult romantic sex-preferences. As noted above, the tra- 
ditional social science model—the attempt to discover specific aspects of 
childhood socialization that affects same-sex preferences—has been 
largely discredited and, consequently, abandoned (Risman and Schwartz 
1988; Terry 1999). These studies did show that in contexts with strong 
sanctions against same-sex preference, gender socialization is deeply en- 
tangled with heterosexual orientation (Sedgwick 1991; Terry 1999). Spe- 
cifically, social biases for heterosexual erotic expression lead parents and 
others in interaction with children to subtly encourage gender-appropriate 
behaviors and to negatively sanction gender-inappropriate behaviors 
through reliance on gendered socialization scripts that shape response to 
children’s imaginative play, dress, and interactive style (Huston 1983). 

The precise mechanisms for how such socialization affects later ex- 
pression of sexual preferences are poorly specified in the literature. 
Strongly held norms against same-sex erotic interest are thought to induce 
parents to sanction behavior that is culturally associated with homosex- 
uality. Although children of both genders are encouraged to behave in a 
sex-typical manner, stereotypically masculine behavior from girls is more 
often accepted than feminine behavior from boys.‘ Even at very young 


* In the 1980 Diagnostic and Statistics Manual published by the American Psychiatric 
Association, the first issue that did not include an entry for homosexuality and the 
first to include an entry for gender identity disorder (pp. 265—66), girls are diagnosed 
with this disorder only if they (mistakenly) insist on being anatomically male. In 
contrast, boys having a preference for cross-dressing or a “compelling desire to par- 
ticipate in the games and pastimes of girls” are considered to have the disorder (Sedg- 
wick 1991). While the development of gender identity and sexual preference may well 
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ages, peers ostracize or ignore males who prefer female-typed toys or 
games. Girls who are “tomboys,” on the other hand, may be more accepted 
by both other girls and boys and even acquire leadership roles in play 
groups (Huston 1983). 

While poorly understood theoretically, it is possible to test for gender 
socialization effects. In this article we consider the hypothesis that parents’ 
(and other socialization agents’) interactions with OS twins are less 
scripted with respect to gender socialization. Specifically, because OS 
twins are similar, except for gender, parents are hypothesized to treat 
them similarly. Less gendered upbringing, should, if the social influence 
hypothesis is correct, be associated with increased rates of same-sex erotic 
preference, especially for males. On the other hand, the socialization hy- 
pothesis is falsified if OS twins’ same-sex romantic preference rates are 
comparable to other populations. One simple model is that through subtle 
interactions, social norms work to limit the organization and articulation 
of same-sex erotic preferences. In the absence of social structural (or cul- 
tural) constraint, same-sex erotic preference rates revert to a “baseline 
rate,” in the same way that objects placed in a vacuum become weightless. 
Here, this weightlessness, whether expressing itself as higher or lower 
rates of same sex erotic preference, may be seen as the “residual genetic” 
effect, given that the social shaping processes are eliminated. More plau- 
sible is the idea that genetic expression is activated only under strongly 
circumscribed social structural conditions.* In contrast to other theories 
considered below, we assume that the close connection between gender 
identity and sexual identity is socially constructed. 


GENETIC INFLUENCE ON SEXUAL ORIENTATION 


A number of previous studies, most prominently, twin studies, have argued 
that there is a genetic component to same-sex romantic preferences. In 
this context it is helpful to understand what support for the genetic in- 
fluence hypothesis would look like. Fundamentally, such support depends 
on concordance rates for same-sex preferences across sibling pairs. Mon- 
ozygotic (MZ) twins concordance should be higher than dizygotic (DZ) 
twins. Likewise, DZ twins concordance should be comparable to full 
siblings (who are genetically similar, except for age). Concordance for DZ 





happen independent from each other in the course of childhood and adolescence (Savin- 
Willams 1998, 1990; Sedgwick 1991; Whisman 1996), in the minds of parents, ther- 
apists, and peers, they go together. For boys and for their social environment, heter- 
osexuality symbolizes masculinity. 

* The distinction between these two formulations may seem opaque. The first assumes 
a baseline predisposition, the second a pure interaction effect, Le., no main effect for 
genes 
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twins and full siblings should be greater than unrelated pairs or step- 
siblings. A summary statement is that if concordance rates do not parallel 
degree of genetic similarity, a simple genetic influence model should be 
rejected. 

Against this background, most family studies report findings that sup- 
port a general genetic influence model; that is, they show that MZ twins 
report higher concordance for homosexuality than DZ twins, that brothers 
of homosexual subjects are more likely to be homosexual than brothers 
of heterosexual subjects, and that concordance rates for sibling pairs are 
consistent with a genetic influence hypotheses. Even so, concordance es- 
timates for sexual orientation vary widely. Hershberger (2001), for ex- 
ample, reports data from eight twin studies, with concordance rates be- 
tween 0% and 100% for sexual orientation for MZ twins. In most cases, 
concordance for DZ twins is reported to be lower than for MZ twins, 
except for King and McDonald (1992) and, for males, Hershberger (1997). 
In more recent studies, which work with larger samples usually drawn 
from twin registries, concordance between twin pairs, and differences in 
concordance rates between MZ and DZ twins, are substantially lower 
than reported in earlier literature (Pillard and Bailey 1998, Hershberger 
2001). For example, in 1952 one study reported 100% concordance on 
sexual orientation for 37 pairs of MZ twins and 15% concordance among 
29 pairs of DZ twins (Kallmann 1952a, 19525). In contrast, Kendler et 
al. (2000) report 31% concordance for sexual orientation for MZ twins 
and 13% for DZ twins with data from a national probability sample of 
twins in the United States. Other recent studies with samples drawn from 
twin registries show concordances of 20%—25% for MZ twin pairs (Hersh- 
berger 2001). As samples become more representative, concordance on 
sexual behavior, attraction, and orientation, as expected, declines. 

Concordance is not always considered. Other researchers working with 
these same data do not report concordance rates but instead report es- 
timates of heritability. Here, (narrow) heritability (’) is defined as the 
ratio of additive genetic variance over total phenotypic variance. Kirk et 
al. (2000) calculate heritability for sexual orientation at 50% 60% for 
women and 31% for men. In contrast, Pillard and Bailey (1998) find zero 
heritability for women. Hershberger (1997) uses data from the Minnesota 
twin registry, which show no heritability for men but substantial heri- 
tability for women. Thus, heritability estimates for sexual orientation re- 
ported in the literature also vary widely. This inconsistency of results 
makes inference basically impossible. About the only finding that many 
researchers, including social scientists (Peplau et al. 1994; Whisman 1996), 
agree on is that female homosexuality follows a different pattern than 
male homosexuality. It is unclear, however, what this pattern looks like, 
that is, whether female sexuality is more (or less) “biological.” 
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The problems with measuring heritability are substantial‘ It was orig- 
inally conceived to compare the effects of selective breeding with envi- 
ronmental modification in agricultural experiments. Outside an experi- 
mental context, separating additive genetic variance of a trait from 
nonadditive variance is difficult, if not impossible (McGuire 1995). Fur- 
thermore, differences between MZ twins and DZ twins in the impact of 
shared environments on behavioral outcomes may inflate estimates of 
heritability.’ Consequently, behavior genetic models are more likely to 
overestimate than underestimate heritability. This problem is com- 
pounded by small samples and reliance on largely inadequate statistical 
methods (Jaccard and Dodge, n.d.).* 

Equally problematic, no twin study of sexual orientation except for 
Kendler et al. (2000) has, to our knowledge, worked with a probability 
sample. All early studies were based on clinical samples, convenience 
samples, or prisoners and other captive populations that are clearly biased. 
Even for the twin registry studies, which avoid selecting on the dependent 
variable, biases are well known. MZ twins are much more likely to par- 
ticipate in twin studies than DZ twins (McGuire 1995; Lykken, McGue, 
and Tellegen 1987), and males are more likely to enroll than are females 
(Hershberger 2001). Kendler and Eaves (1989) report that twins who are 
more alike tend to volunteer for twin studies. Finally, participants in 
surveys about sexuality may be more educated, have more liberal atti- 


§ McGuire (1995) argues that heritability estimates are strictly valid only for the spectfic 
conditions under which they were derived. Specifically, phenotypic variance depends 
as much on the environment as on genes, more precisely, it is produced by gene- 
environment interaction. This, in addition to small sample sires, may explain the wide 
variation in A’ estimates across samples, times, places. Incidentally, heritability esti- 
mates have no relationship to the nurture vs. nature question. For example, an instinct, 
which by definition is genetically determined, would show zero heritability (no trait 
variance in the population). Furthermore, A’ does not tell us anything about the etiology 
of a trait, One early twin study of prevalence of tuberculosis showed, for example, a 
correlation of 87.3 for MZ twins and 30.2 for DZ twins, which could be interpretable 
as a sign for high heritability (McGuire 1995). Yet we know that tuberculosis is caused 
by bacteria and that environmental factors play a large role in its epidemiology, al 
though obviously, genetic predisposition to environmental factors could play a signif- 
icant role in disease acquisition. 

' To pick just one example, the friendship networks of MZ and DZ twins are re- 
markably different; with MZ twins evidencing significantly greater overlap than same- 
sex DZ twins, especially with respect to alters who consider them as friends. Since 
adolescent behavior is associated with peer group structure, even subtle differences in 
friendship networks, not typically considered in behavior-genetic models, will have a 
significant impact on estimates of heritability. 

* Using an estabHshed method in behavior genetics, the DeFries-Fulker model, Jaccard 
and Dodge (n.d) calculate substantial heritability for caring for tropical fish (28%), 
and frequency of various behaviors such as purchasing folk music in the past year 
(46%), chewing gum (58%), and riding a taxi (38%). 
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tudes, be more novelty seeking, and experience earlier sexual debut 
(Dunne et al. 1997) than eligible nonparticipants. In contrast, our re- 
spondents, drawn from the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent 
Health (Add Health) show no evidence of bias across a wide array of 
characteristics that may be associated with sexual behavior. 

Even more problematic, data on pair concordance is most often derived 
from reports of only one person. One available test of the accuracy of 
such reports casts doubt on the validity of measures based on indirect 
reports. There is a less than 50% chance that heterosexual twins will 
know that their co-twin is not heterosexual. More important, nonheter- 
osexual persons are more likely than others to misidentify their hetero- 
sexual siblings as homosexual. This is also true for twins who were “ab- 
solutely certain” of the sexual orientation of their co-twin (Kirk, Bailey, 
and Martin 1999). In contrast, we consider data on attraction from direct 
self-report of each individual in the sibling pair. 

Potentially stronger support for the hypothesis that there is genetic 
influence on romantic same-sex preferences come from studies (Hamer et 
al. 1993; Hu et al. 1995) that purport to provide evidence from molecular 
analysis of the X chromosome of male relatives of male homosexuals for 
an X-linked gene at position Xq28 associated with homosexuality. Recent 
work by Rice et al. (1999), however, suggests that there is little foundation 
for the Xq28 linkage hypothesis. Specifically, they find no support for the 
presence of a gene influencing sexual orientation at Xq28. This suggests 
that if there is a gene for sexual orientation, it is elsewhere on the chro- 
mosome. Considering all of the previous evidence for genetic influence 
on sexual orientation, one should be cautious in reaching the conclusion 
that there are such effects. Evidence from social surveys is often contam- 
inated by strong selection effects, and biological studies have failed to 
identify a genetic marker for homosexuality. Given the striking cross- 
cultural variation in erotic preference, genetic expression, if present, must 
be very strongly conditioned by the sociocultural environment. 


EVOLUTIONARY DYNAMICS 


As noted above, if concordance rates do not parallel degree of genetic 
similarity, a simple genetic influence model should be rejected. Net of 
empirical evidence, many observers are troubled by the idea that simple 
evolutionary dynamics ought to limit the role that genetics could play in 
shaping same-sex attraction. Simply put, homosexuals are less likely to 
have children than others, and this simple fact ought to lead to a rejection 
of genetic determination of sexual orientation. The critique of genetic 
influence on this basis is relatively weak, and easily handled within an 
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evolutionary framework. Miller (2000), for example, posits that homo- 
sexuality may be a “polygenetic” trait, that is, a trait influenced by a 
number of different genes, which, individually, result in greater fitness, 
and, only collectively result in homosexual orientation. Spectfically, the 
idea is that these genes shift male brain development in a “female direc- 
tion,” resulting in “greater sensitivity, tendermindedness, kindness, em- 
pathy” and therefore, “better fathers as well.” Thus, the greater repro- 
ductive success of men whose genotype includes some of these genes, and 
the adverse effect on the reproductive success of men with all of them, 
cancel each other out, leading to an evolutionary equilibrium that allows 
for homosexuality.’ 

This model suggests a link between gender identity and sexual attrac- 
tion. At first glance, research findings showing a strong correlation of 
childhood gender nonconformity and same-sex attraction lend credence 
to this theory (Bell, Weinberg, and Hammersmith 1981; Dunne et al. 2000; 
Bailey and Zucker 1995). Among others, Bem (2000) suggests that child- 
hood gender nonconformity represents the “developmental pathway” for 
the genetic expression of homosexual orientation. The evidence for this 
connection, though, is quite weak. The few prospective studies in this 
area focus on small clinical samples of extremely feminine boys, many of 
whom were diagnosed with gender-identity disorder (Green 1987). The 
vast majority of girls who display gender-atypical behavior grow up to 
become heterosexuals (Peplau et al. 1999). 

Retrospective assessment of childhood behavior, the method that most 
studies use, is deeply problematic and likely to lead to overestimating the 
association between childhood behavior and adult identity simply because 
of the demands of narrative (Ross 1980; Bearman and Stovel 2000). The 
association between childhood gender-atypical behavior and adult ho- 
mosexuality, in this view, are created at the individual level in the form 
of life stories that have to make sense in the context of a culture that 
insists on equating gender and sexual identity.’° 

A second evolutionary theory about fitness and sexual orientation hy- 
pothesizes that homosexual orientation may increase “fitness” if it prevents 
later-born sons of large sibships to engage in unproductive competition 
with their older siblings (Miller 2000). The literature suggests some support 
for this idea, on first glance. Specifically, a relationship between birth 


* This specific argument strikes many as silly because it is contaminated by Western 
gender stereotypes. One can easily ignore this, though, retaining the basic idea: genes 
that individually increase fitness may in concert yield homosexuality. 

* Risman and Schwartz (1988) speculate that the observed decline in the proportion 
of lesbians who assume male roles and identities (“butch”) may be associated with the 
advent of an alternative narrative of identity for lesbians, namely, feminism. 
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order, or, more precisely, number of older brothers, and sexual orientation 
of males has been reported in a series of papers (Blanchard 1997; Blan- 
chard and Bogaert 19964, 1996b; Purcell, Blanchard, and Zucker 2000; 
Bogaert 2000). No such effect was found for females. But the evidence 
and mechanism proposed are extremely weak. These studies work with 
nonrepresentative samples, and/or indirect reports on siblings’ sexual ori- 
entation and suffer from the same biases as noted above in considering 
the genetic influence literature. Furthermore, the mechanism by which 
such an effect is thought to be activated seems somewhat far-fetched. 
Specifically, mothers are hypothesized to carry a “biological memory” (in 
the form of an H-Y antigen) of how many sons they have carried, which 
leads to changes in the intrauterine environment that activate “femini- 
zation ” of younger sons (Blanchard and Klassen 1997; Miller 2000). 

In this article, we test the second evolutionary model directly and find 
no support for an association between birth-order and same-sex attraction. 
The first model, the idea that homosexuality is a polygenetic trait cannot 
be tested with our data. Nevertheless, we show that concordance rates 
do not correspond to the general genetic model, and this fact alone falsifies 
the idea that there could be genetic influence in the absence of a social 
structural interaction. 


HORMONAL INFLUENCES ON SEXUAL ORIENTATION 


A number of researchers have proposed that same-sex preferences may 
be driven by hormonal imbalances resulting from exchange of hormones 
in utero. The logical chain involved is thin. The basic argument is that 
in rodents, sex hormones have been shown to transfer between fetuses in 
utero resulting in the expression of sexually dimorphic traits (Boklage 
1985). This finding has given rise to the idea that opposite sex human 
twins will be affected in utero by the transfer of their siblings’ hormones 
(Miller 1998, 1994; Dempsey et al. 1997; McFadden 1993; Rodgers et al. 
1998). Specifically, at midterm pregnancy, amniotic fluid shows large dif- 
ferences in testosterone levels between male and female fetuses. Since 
hormones are thought to cross the placenta and enter mothers’ blood, a 
transfer of testosterone from a male twin to his twin sister in utero is 
possible, leading to a “masculinization” of females. No reverse effect (fem- 
inization of males) is expected, as male and female fetuses do not differ 
with respect to the level of “female” hormones such as estrogen or pro- 
gesterone (Miller 1998)." 


n Huston (1983) describes findings from a number of studies exploring the effect on 
children of high doses of progesterone or estrogen given to mothers with difficult 
pregnancies. Compared to control groups, either no effect was shown or the differences 
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Working through the argument, and starting with the first element, we 
find that the evidence for hormone transfer in humans is, at best, weak. 
Dempsey, Townsend, and Richards (1999) report that OS female twins 
have larger dental crowns (a male trait) than either SS female twins or 
singletons, whereas OS male twins’ dental crowns are not different than 
those of SS male twins or singletons. Likewise, males and females emit 
noises out of their ears. These noises, which we do not hear, are called 
spontaneous otoacoustic emissions (SOAEs). McFadden (1993) reports 
that OS female twins emit half the average of SOAEs as SS female twins 
or singletons, suggesting that uterine exposure to androgens has mascu- 
linized their auditory systems (McFadden 1993). These studies suggest 
some “masculinization” of females, but not “feminization” of males, as 
expected. 

With respect to more obviously social behaviors, gender stereotyped 
toy play, sensation seeking, and responses to public opinion questionnaires, 
the support for the intrauterine transfer hypothesis is weak (Rodgers et 
al, 1998). Henderson and Berenbaum (1997) report no differences between 
OS twins and SS twins among 7—12-year-olds in play behavior with gen- 
dered or neutral stereotyped toys. Miller (1994) reports that play behavior 
of OS female twins ages 3—8 did not differ from that of female SS twins. 
As with Resnick, Gottesman, and McCue (1993) who report increased 
sensation seeking (a male trait) among female OS twins, but no “femi- 
nizing” effect for male OS twins, all of these studies are based on small- 
N convenience samples.” 

No reliable evidence from human twin studies has shown intrauterine 
hormone transfer effects on males. Considering the second step in the 
argument, it is not exactly clear how such hormonal transfers would 
express themselves with respect to sexual preference.“ While some male 
homosexuals exhibit hyperfeminine traits, many male homosexuals exhibit 
hypermasculine traits. Masculinity, in this context, is not a singularly 


between exposed and unexposed children did not follow the predicted pattern of, say, 
a propensity for feminine behavior, skills, or personality in boys 

4 Loehlin and Martin (2000) examine three variables that usually show gender dif- 
ferences (being worried, being reserved, and breaking rules) for a large sample of twins 
from the Australian twin registry. The authors conclude that hormonal effects may be 
too small to detect for even large samples; that previous obtained results, if any, may 
reflect postnatal socialization effects or may be due to sample fluctuation or measure- 
ment error. 

P The idea that prenatal exposure to sex hormones is associated with sexual behavior 
is derived from experiments with rats and guinea pigs, which show hormone-induced 
sex-atypical behavior. For a critical review of the literature that interprets these findings 
as a socialization effect, see Fausto-Sterling (1995). A critical view on the comparison 
of rodents and humans with respect to sexual behavior and “orlentation” is also found 
in Byne (1995), among others. 
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heterosexual characteristic. Likewise, even if females were “masculinized” 
by androgen washing in utero, it is not clear why this would lead them 
to prefer females as romantic partners. Because the expression of same- 
sex erotic attraction appears to be independent of traits governing the 
expression of culturally induced images of femininity and masculinity, the 
mechanism linking hormone imbalance to same-sex preference appears 
extremely weak. 

One version of the hormone transfer hypothesis focuses on the “mas- 
culinization” of females and predicts increased levels of same-sex attrac- 
tion among female, but not male OS twins. We test this hypothesis and 
find no support for it. A less restrictive version, which allows for a “fem- 
inization” of males, appears at first glance to be inseparable from the 
socialization hypothesis. This is not the case. In this article, we design a 
test to isolate the socialization effect. Specifically, we consider same-sex 
romantic attraction for OS twins with an older same-sex sibling. The 
socialization hypothesis suggests that if a same-sex older sibling is present 
in the household, parents and other socialization agents would have al- 
ready established scripts for gendered upbringing (Huston 1983). These 
scripts provide models for interaction with the twin of the same sex. The 
hormone transfer hypothesis is falsified if we show that OS twins with 
an older same-sex sibling do not report same-sex preference rates that are 
different from the other sibling pairs, since the effects of hormone transfers 
should be insensitive to birth order. This is the case in our data. Table 1 
summarizes the predictions arising from the models reported above. 


DATA AND DESIGN 


Data for this study were drawn from Add Health, a nationally represen- 
tative study of adolescents in the seventh through twelveth grades. Data 
from the first wave, a self-administered in-school survey conducted in 
1994-95, were used to generate a core sample of students and several 
special samples for a second and third wave of interviewing. A genetic 
sample of twins and siblings living in the same household was drawn 
from the 90,118 respondents of the first in-school survey. The genetic 
sample comprises 5,512 persons making up 3,139 pairs of siblings. Both 
siblings in each pair were interviewed in a second, in-home survey. The 
genetic sample consists of 289 pairs of MZ twins, 495 pairs of DZ twins, 
1,251 pairs of full siblings, 442 pairs of half siblings, and 662 pairs of 
nonrelated siblings. The majority of same-sex twins were determined to 
be MZ or DZ based on their self-reported confusability of appearance 
(averaged over both twins’ self-report). When self-report data on ap- 
pearance was missing, MZ or DZ classification was made from the 
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mother’s report of confusability of appearance, or on the basis of molecular 
genetic markers." 

Including the special samples, 20,745 adolescents were interviewed in 
the second wave in 1994-95, which solicited information on socioeconomic 
background, demographic variables, health status and health risk behav- 
ior, self-esteem and depression, sexual activity, romantic relationships and 
friendships, as well as academics, expectations for the future, and em- 
ployment. Over 79% of eligible respondents completed the follow-up sec- 
ond wave interviews. With the exception of seniors, all respondents were 
eligible for a follow-up survey in 1996, resulting in 14,738 interviews. The 
response rate for the third wave was over 80%. 

For the present study, same-sex romantic attraction was based on the 
question: “Have you ever had a romantic attraction to a female (male)?” 
Both in-home surveys used ACASI technology (audio computer-assisted 
self-administered interviewing) for sensitive questions about sexual and 
nonnormative behavior, including the question about same-sex romantic 
attraction. ACASI technology has been shown to yield more accurate 
responses to sensitive questions than standard interview technique (Turner 
et al. 1998)." 


RESULTS 


Table 2 reports the proportion of adolescents reporting same-sex attrac- 
tion, same-sex relationships, and same-sex sexual behavior by gender. 
Overall, 8.7% of the full sample reported a same-sex romantic attraction 
in the first and/or second in-home survey, 7.8% for female adolescents 
and 9.5% for males (N = 18,841; gender difference significant with 
P = 0.003)."* The attraction rates we observe are comparable to those 
reported for adults by Laumann et al. (1994, p. 297). Overall, 3.1% of the 
full sample report a same-sex romantic relationship, 3.4 % for females 
and 2.9% for males. Far fewer (1.5%) of all respondents report same-sex 
sexual behavior (defined as touching under clothes, having intercourse, 


“ For details on the design of Add Health, see P. S. Bearman, J. Jones, J. R. Udry. 
The National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health’ Research Design, 
www.cpc.unc.edu/addhealth 

3 The literature reviewed above dealt mostly with self-identified homosexuality. In the 
Hight of cultural and social variation in identity formation, focusing on same-sex ro- 
mantic attraction rather than self-identfication, should help separate biological effects 
from social influence. 


1$ Table 2 includes only cases with population weights. The data presented in table 2 
are weighted with the appropriate grand sample weight for the respective wave, SEs 
are adjusted for the clustered sample design. 
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touching genitals, or reporting a sexual relationship): 1.4% for females 
and 1.6% for males. 

The number of adolescents involved in same-sex relationships or same- 
sex sexual behavior is too small for serious analysis consequently, we focus 
on same-sex romantic attraction. Not surprisingly, same-sex romantic at- 
traction is a strong predictor of subsequent behavior. In our sample, ad- 
olescents who report same-sex attraction in wave 2 are significantly more 
likely (8.0%) than others (1.5%) to report same-sex dating, romantic, and 
sexual contact in the third wave (# = 13,442;P = 0.0000; for males, 9.5% 
compared to 1.5% [nm = 6,537;P = 0.0000]; for females, 9.6% compared 
to 1.6% [nm = 6,905;P = 0.0000). 

Table 3 reports the proportion of adolescents reporting same-sex at- 
traction, by gender and sibling classification. We first consider support 
for the social influence model that hypothesizes that opposite-sex twins 
should be subject to a different socialization regime than same-sex twins 
or opposite-sex full siblings. To allow for unambiguous classification, rows 
1-7 exclude respondents who contribute more than one pair to the genetic 
sample (94% of persons in the genetic sample are part of only one pair). 
Row 9 reports prevalence for a comparable group in the nongenetic sam- 
ple, and row 8 for the entire nongenetic sample. The genetic and non- 
genetic samples are not significantly different from each other with respect 
to prevalence of same-sex attraction. 


Socialization Effect 


Male adolescents who have a female twin are more likely to report same- 
sex attraction than any other group in these data (16.8%, table 1, row 
1).” Female adolescents with a male twin, while not different from others, 
are much less likely to report a same-sex attraction than their male coun- 
terparts. This result points toward gender-specific differences in sociali- 
zation. Specifically, negative sanctioning of behavior that suggests femi- 
ninity and/or homosexuality is a stronger component of male socialization 
than comparable sanctioning of masculinity for female socialization. Girls 
wear pants but boys do not wear skirts. 

Table 4 reports significance tests for selected comparisons of the pro- 
portions reported in table 3. We report probabilities for equality of pro- 
portion with same-sex orientation, calculated for the corresponding two- 


"When including respondents with more than one sibling, results do not change (for 
females, P = 0.481; for males, P = 0027) For this analysis, respondents were classified 
hierarchically in the order shown (thus, a respondent who was in a pair of OS twins 
and a pair of SS full siblings is classified as an OS twin). 
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TABLE 3 
Same-Sex ROMANTIC ATTRACTION BY SIBLING CLASSIFICATION AND GENDER 


FEMa.r* Mart 
% With % With 
N Attraction N Attraction 
Genetic: 

1. Oppostte-sex twin ...... 190 5.3 185 16.8 
2. Same-sex twin, 

dizygotic .... ........ 259 6.6 276 9.8 
3. Same-sex twin, 

monozygotic .......... 264 7.6 262 9.9 
4 Oppostte-sex full 

sibling ....... 423 8.3 427 73 
5. Same-sex full sibling 601 7.5 596 7.9 
6. Other (nonrelated, half 

sibling) ......... 20... 855 9.6 832 106 
7. Together osooso 2,592 8.1 2,578 9.7 

Nongenetic: 

B AN ss ctecsvecedees oucane’s 7,277 738 6,954 9.4 
9. Respondents with one 

sibling ... 0.0... 2... 2,848 6.7 2,954 9.0 
10. Combined .............. 10,480 7.8 10,249 9.4 


* 7369 (df = 5; P = 320) 
to? = 16.4 (df = 5; P = 006) 


by-two table of sibling status and orientation.” The first cell in column ' 
2 shows the probability that the proportion of teens with same-sex ro- 
mantic attraction among females with a male twin equals the proportion 
of teens with same-sex romantic attraction among females with a SS DZ 
twin (.567). 

The observed difference in same-sex romantic attraction between male 
SS DZ and OS twins (table 3, row 1 [16.8%], table 3, row 2 [9.8%], a 
seven-point percentage difference; P = 0.027) cannot be explained by the 
genetic model. Males with a female twin are more than twice as likely to 
report a same-sex romantic attraction than males with a full sister 
(table 3, rows 1 [16.8%], and 4 [7.3%]; P < 0.000). Males in OS twin pairs 
are more likely to report same-sex attraction than males in the full non- 


Arguably, a chi-square test is inappropriate because the data violate the assumption 
of í 


with respect to their genes, one set of genes is ‘duplicated’ in the proportions calculated 
for same-sex pairs in table 3. Thus, the comparison of OS twins with SS MZ twins is 
“conservative” with respect to the social influence hypothesis, since each gene set enters 
the calculations only once for OS pairs but twice for the SS MZ pairs, thus concordance 
should be higher for SS MZ pairs. 
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TABLE 4 
SIGNIFICANCE TESTS FOR SELECT COMPARISONS OF RESULTS REPORTED IN TABLE 2 


OS Twins SS DZ Twos 
Female Male Female Male 

Compared to respondents who have: 

Same-sex dizygotic twin 567 027 

Same-sex monozygotic twin ....... 328 033 652 956 

Oppostte-sex full sibling ........... 186 000 414 235 

Same-sex full sibling . 293 000 631 350 

Other shy asa: tas 057 018 350 960 

Entire genetic sample ...... 141 000 134 708 
Compared to: 

Full nongenetic sample ... 435 .000 483 807 

Nongenetic sample, one sibling . 204 .000 925 681 


genetic sample, and males with one-sibling in the nongenetic sample 
(table 3, rows 8, 9; P < 0.000 for both comparisons). 

Still, these results are compatible with both the social influence and 
intrauterine hormone transfer hypotheses, although prior evidence for the 
effect of shared intrauterine environment suggests masculinization of fe- 
males rather than feminization of males. Here, we observe the obverse. 
We now disentangle social influence from hormonal influence. 


Older Siblings and Same-Sex Romantic Attraction 


Hormonal transfer should be insensitive to birth order. If the observed 
prevalence of same-sex orientation among males in OS twin pairs is an 
outcome of a socialization process, the presence of older siblings should 
have an effect on OS twins’ sexual orientation. Specifically, equality norms 
put constraints on the extent to which parents and others engage in gender- 
socializing behavior toward OS twins. If OS twins have older same-sex 
siblings, gender-socializing mechanisms in the family may be locked-in. 
Parents will be more likely to negatively sanction gender-atypical behavior 
among OS twins if those twins have older siblings who are discouraged 
from gender-atypical behavior. Similarly, gender markers (clothes, toys, 
and rituals) may already exist in the repertoire of such families and be 
applied to OS twins. Consequently, older siblings should reduce the prev- 
alence of homosexual attraction for OS twins under a social influence 
model. If the hormonal transfer hypothesis holds, no such reduction should 
be observed. 

Among male OS twins, the proportion reporting a same-sex romantic 
attraction is twice as high among those without older brothers (18.7%) 
than among those with older brothers (8.8%). No such difference obtains 
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for female OS twins, who are unlikely to report a same-sex attraction 
whether they have older sisters or not (5.1% vs. 5.7%). If differences 
between OS twins and others were based on prenatal hormonal transfers, 
older brothers should not decrease the likelihood of reporting same-sex 
romantic attraction. Based on the evolutionary dynamics model, in con- 
trast, individuals with older siblings should be more likely to report same- 
sex attraction. We now turn to this hypothesis. 


Birth-Order Effect 


As noted earlier, a speculative evolutionary theory suggests that homo- 
sexuality increases fitness for individuals with many older siblings. The 
idea is that individuals sacrifice their specific interests in order to maximize 
group success. In this case, the theory suggests that younger brothers, 
unable to compete with their older bothers for access to women, help the 
family unit by engaging in cooperative raising of their elder brothers’ 
children, at the same time, shifting the focus of their erotic interests to 
men. Under this model, engagement in cooperative raising of older sib- 
lings’ offspring may be more likely to succeed (in increasing group fitness) 
than attempts at procreation. Thus, the proportion of individuals re- 
porting homosexual orientation should increase with number of older (full) 
siblings. This hypothesis is addressed in table 5. As expected, we find no 
association between same-sex attraction and number of older siblings, 
older brothers, or older sisters." 


Genetic Influence 


We now test whether genetic influence on sexual orientation is expressed. 
Here, we use the data in its dyadic form. If genetic influence were ex- 
pressed in these data, MZ twins should have the highest concordance for 
same-sex erotic preference, and unrelated and half-siblings the lowest. 
Table 6 is based on pairs in which at least one respondent reports a same- 
sex romantic attraction (N = 527 pairs). 

Table 6 shows that there is no evidence for strong genetic influence on 
same-sex preference in this sample. Among MZ twins, 6.7% are concor- 


1° Table 5 shows odds ratios and associated 95% confidence intervals from a logistic 
regression with population weights. SEs are corrected for the sample design. The 
sample for table 4 is restricted to nontwins for whom self-reported total number of 
full siblings corresponds to the number of full siblings living in the household. Twins 
were excluded to avoid confounding with the OS twin effect reported above. Repeating 
the same analysis shown in table 4 for the full sample or various subsets, and with 
different operationalizations of sibship structure, such as the various indices specified 
in the Hterature (Blanchard 1997), did not yield a birth-order effect. 
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TABLE 5 
LOGISTIC REGRESSION OF SAME-SEX ROMANTIC ATTRACTION ON NUMBER OF OLDER 
SIBLINGS 
ALL FEMALE MALE 
N OR 95% CI OR 95% CI OR 95% CI 
Older siblings: 
Le ied T T 91 71to117 80 50to126 100 .78to 130 
Becca CAD Se STS 86 59 to 1.25 .80 50 to 129 .90 53 to 1.54 
3 or more ... . 72 37 to 1.41 .67 22 to 201 .78 29 to 2.10 
P >F (design-based) ... 57 .60 94 
Older brothers. 
Treets ensenis ie 96 76 to 124 BA 58 1.06 76 to 1.49 
2 or more .66 37 to 1.14 .64 28 .64 29 to 144 
P > F (design-based) . 30 52 39 
Older sisters 
WS ae Betananes a ewre sade 88 .68 to 1.15 91 58 to 1.42 88 .64 to 120 
2 OF More ...... eee ee 100 59to171 81 32 to 2.05 1.18 .64 to 2.16 
P > F (design-based) 65 83 58 


Norr —OR madheates odds ratio; CI indicates confidence mterval 


dant. DZ twin pairs are 7.2% concordant. Full siblings are 5.5% concor- 
dant. Clearly, the observed concordance rates do not correspond to degrees 
of genetic similarity. None of the comparisons between MZ twins and 
others in table 6 are even remotely significant.” If same-sex romantic 
attraction has a genetic component, it is massively overwhelméd by other 
factors. As argued above, it is more likely that any genetic influence, if 
present, can only be expressed in specific and circumscribed social struc- 
tures. The single social structure we observe that is consistent with an 
argument for genetic expression is that of restricted gender socialization 
associated with firstborn OS twin pairs. 


» Nevertheless, there 1s evidence of familial similarity across all pairs of related sib- 
lings—the probability that any randomly matched pair would be concordant under 
independence is less than 1%. Note also that for males (but not for females) the 
differences are in the expected direction (concordance rates increase with increasing 
relatedness). The percentage point differences are so small, however, that we would 
require a very large sample of twins to obtain statistical significance. The sample size 
needed for a two-sample comparison with the proportions estimated for mal MZ and 
DZ twins from Add Health is approximately 795 twin pairs for each group. If prev- 
alence and concordance rates reported in this article approximate the true values, this 
requires approximately an 8% sample of the entire relevant population in the United 
States, a sampling strategy that may assure statistical significance for some social or 
psychological factors as well. Neither of these factors, however, is likely to play an 
important role in the etiology of same-sex attraction. 
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TABLE 6 
CONCORDANCE OF SAME-SEX ROMANTIC ATTRACTION AMONG DIFFERENT PAIRS OF 
SIBLINGS 
ALL MALE FrMaLe 
Tyr oF Par N % N % N % 

MZ twins .... ............ 45 6.7 26 7.7 19 53 
DZ twins ........ o oe. 83 72 48 4.2 35 11.4 
Full siblings ............ 183 55 89 45 94 6.4 
Other 216 42 110 2.7 106 5.7 
Al ieren ton iei 527 5.3 273 4.0 254 6.7 
P (Fisher’s exact test) 630 564 651 


DISCUSSION 


The findings presented here confirm some findings from previous research 
and stand in marked contrast to most previous research in a number of 
respects. First, we find no evidence for intrauterine transfer of hormone 
effects on social behavior. Second, we find no support for genetic influences 
on same-sex preference net of social structural constraints. Third, we find 
no evidence for a speculative evolutionary model of homosexual prefer- 
ence. Finally, we find substantial indirect evidence in support of a so- 
cialization model at the individual level. Here we consider why our results 
differ from previous work. Subsequently, we consider the significance of 
these results for understanding the etiology of same-sex attraction. 
Substantially higher concordance for homosexual orientation has been 
reported in previous research. We believe that previous work is largely 
incorrect as a result of reliance of nonrepresentative samples, for example, 
readers of gay publications, and reliance on indirect evidence. Specifically, 
while some studies obtained reports on sexual orientation from both sib- 
lings, others relied on one individual’s report on his or her sibling’s sexual 
orientation. These data structures are clearly associated with potential 
bias on the dependent variable. Kendler et al. (2000), however, report 
substantially higher concordance rates for self-reported sexual orientation 
among adults in a study that overcomes some of these obvious method- 
ological flaws. In this instance, the inflation of concordance may be a 
product of an interaction between small sample size and subtle selection 
dynamics. Specifically, their sibling and twin response rates were low.” 


™ Kendler et al. (2000) do not report the final response rate for their samples. From 
their sample description (p. 1844) we calculate a response rate of 18% for twin pairs, 
and 14% for the sample of siblings. The difference in concordance between MZ and 
DZ twins is not statistically significant (P = .203, own calculations based on data 
given in Kendler et al, p. 1845, table 1). In fact, inference about whether the proportion 
of concordant pairs among a population of MZ twins is .32 rather than .13 (the 
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If individuals jointly participate in a study, and self-selection dynamics 
are present, as they likely are in this case, then concordance on traits 
other than willingness to participate in a study is to be expected. Con- 
sequently, we consider their concordance rates for same-sex orientation 
to be higher than would be expected under study designs less susceptible 
to self-selection. 

In this study, we consider adolescent same-sex romantic attraction. The 
proportion of adolescents reporting same-sex attraction is significantly 
higher than the proportion reporting same-sex sexual experience. While 
it is possible that genetic expression on attraction is weak, whereas genetic 
expression on behavior is stronger, it seems more likely that the obverse 
should be true. Much of what we know about the etiology of adult ho- 
mosexuality is derived from life stories of self-identified homosexuals. 
These narratives often identify early same-sex romantic attraction as a 
constituent element in identity formation. In addition to attraction, op- 
portunity has to present itself. Since opportunity is clearly socially struc- 
tured, our expectation is that social influences should be stronger for 
behavior than attraction.” 

Whether a strong pathway between adolescent same-sex romantic at- 
traction and self-identified homosexual identity exists, or whether it is the 
product of narrative demands for coherent life-stories, is unclear. There 
is clearly a strong association in our data between attraction and behavior, 
but the number of adolescents involved in homosexual relationships is 
too small in our sample to assess genetic influence statistically with any 
confidence. However, if the previous hypothesis were correct, it would 
suggest that socialization experiences might shape desire, but not subse- 
quent adult sexual orientation. It is possible that genetic influence could 
operate on the pathway from attraction to behavior. 

This study shows that for OS twins, in the absence of strong gender 
socialization, the proportion of male adolescents with same-sex attraction 
is twice as high as observed in the population as a whole. If there is 
genetic influence on same-sex romantic preference, it expresses itself 
within a narrow and circumscribed social context characterized by equal- 
ity. But this is exactly where one would expect such expression, where 
social and cultural constraints governing sexual identity and orientation 





concordance reported for DZ twins) requires a sample sire of at least 51 pairs, while 
Kendler et al. have data for only 19 pairs. 


2 Sexual behavior is generally interactive. To translate attraction into behavior requires 
interactive opportunity. For example, it is easler to be sexually active in a population 
of people who are available and interested in sexual activity than m a convent. Such 
opportunities are socially structured and therefore social influence ought to be stronger 
on behavior than attraction. Consequently, our assessment is best considered a con- 
servative test against social influence, one that is stacked in favor of genetics, 
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are least developed, and consequently, least constraining. Our findings 
reject simple genetic influence models. They are entirely consistent with 
a more general model that identifies the specific social structural contexts 
in which one would expect to observe genetic influence, for this, and an 
array of other outcome variables. 

Social scientists not long ago left individual-level causes of sexual at- 
traction and behavior to the biologists, choosing instead to focus on the 
striking cross-cultural differences in the organization of sexual expression. 
This article considers how such individual variation that we do observe 
could be organized. We test an old, and simple idea: culturally gender- 
neutral socialization experiences are likely to be associated with less pat- 
terned (for that culture) expressions of gender identity, of which sexual 
attraction is a key element. We find support for this idea: only in families 
with OS twins without an older same-sex sibling do we observe a sub- 
stantially increased probability of same-sex attraction for males. For fe- 
males, the observed rate in these contexts is roughly one-half the national 
norm. It is possible that some other subtle unmeasured dynamic is going 
on, but as we can rule out simple genetic, hormonal, or evolutionary 
arguments, the main emphasis must point to socialization experiences. 
Here, we identify just one structure for socialization effects. There may 
be others.” 

In general, social scientists hostile to the idea of genetic influence on 
social behavior should keep in mind the simple truism that without op- 
portunity, genetic expression on behavior is impossible. Some stark ex- 
amples should suffice: genetic expression for alcoholism is impossible in 
cultures without alcohol, population groups without food cannot express 
a genetic predisposition for obesity. Of course, examples of the complete 
elimination of opportunity for genetic expression are few and far between. 
Social structure may eliminate the possibility of genetic expression for 
some groups, but not all This fact alone suggests one, perhaps paradox- 
ical, reason why we observe an effect for male, but not female, OS twins. 


» Stacey and Biblarz (2001) mention a study showing that children of lesbian mothers 
are more likely than children of heterosexual mothers to have had or have considered 
a same-sex relationship The N’s involved here are extremely small, 20 heterosexual 
mothers and 25 lesbian mothers. Selection dynamics may be quite strong. Our analyses 
of Add Health data suggest caution in interpreting the results reported above. Spe- 
cifically, children whose parents live with same-sex partners are overall no more likely 
than others to report same-sex attraction or behavior (data available on request). About 
15% of children living with a mother who lives with a same-sex partner (# = 56) 
report a same-sex attraction, compared to 8% of those living with two opposite-sex 
parents, 10% of those living with a single mother., and 85% of those living with a 
father who lives with a same-sex partner. These percentage differences are not sig- 
nificant and are only slightly smaller than, e.g., that for females living with a single 
father (15%) compared to females living both parents (7%). 
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Against this background, therefore, the scope conditions of the findings 
reported in this article are also relatively clear. If there are no main effects 
for genetics, we would not expect to observe genetic expression on ro- 
mantic attraction except in cultures, like ours, where socialization regimes 
insist on the close linkage between cultural ideals of masculinity and 
femininity and sexual expression. The linkage is stronger for males and 
weaker for females in our society. Consequently, it should come as no 
surprise that we do not observe an effect for female OS twins. In contrast, 
if there are genetic main effects, they would be visible predominantly in 
cultures where such linkage is absent. Nonetheless, the idea that genetic 
influence, if present, should be insensitive to social categories in its ex- 
pression is simply wrong. One should look to social structure to under- 
stand observed outcomes—especially for those that are thought to be 
shaped in some way by genetic inheritance. 
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As institutions and governance structures develop in modern mar- 
kets, they tend to “feed back” onto economic activity. Through such 
feedback loops, market and political arenas can develop symbioti- 
cally into relatively coherent “fields” that gradually embed actors’ 
orientations and activities. Using these insights, this article develops 
and tests a theory of European integration focusing on the case of 
the European Community, the first pillar of the European Union. 
Traders, organized interests, courts, and the EC’s policy-making 
organs, over time, have produced a self-sustaining causal system 
that has driven the construction of the European market and polity. 
The generality of this explanation to a sociology of markets and 
polity-building projects is discussed in the conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION 


Institutional theories have proliferated across the social sciences (Hall and 
Taylor 1996). The impetus has been to explain how mesolevel social orders 
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are produced, whether they are developed in markets, political domains, 
legal fields, or between organizations. One focus of institutional theory 
has been on the links between political authority and markets (North 
1990; Fligstein 1996, 2001; Dobbin 1994; Evans 1995; Evans and Rauch 
1999). The central insight is that markets cannot exist without authori- 
tative rules to guide the interactions between economic actors. In the 
modern world, the state or other forms of public authority provide prop- 
erty rights (e.g., who “owns” the surplus produced by assets), governance 
structures (e.g., rules governing competition and cooperation between 
firms), and rules of exchange (e.g., contract law; billing practices; banking 
and credit rules; insurance, health, and safety standards). States facilitate 
economic growth by providing, among other things, laws, social stability, 
and the regulation of class struggle. 

One of the central tenets of institutional theory, as it applies to the link 
between political authority and markets, is that economic development, 
as a process, is causally related to the emergence and consolidation of 
particular symbiotic relationships that form between rule structures, gov- 
ernmental organizations, and economic actors (North 1990; Stone Sweet 
1999; Stone Sweet and Brunell 19984). Firms can trade and use existing 
markets without the state’s law or guidance, but when states provide 
these rules and the means for their enforcement, they give market actors 
new trading opportunities, which tend to expand economic activity and 
growth. The relevant sociological and economic literatures typically argue 
that the “right” kind of institutions and enforcement mechanisms promote 
economic growth, while the wrong kind (or lack of the same) are likely 
to produce rent seeking on the part of state officials or firms (e.g., Evans 
1995; North 1981). At the extreme, rent-seeking states, and the actors they 
benefit, can become predatory, which may lead to a retardation of eco- 
nomic growth (Evans 1995; North 1990). 

Institutionalists also argue that when crises occur, or are perceived to 
be taking place, governmental actors tend to respond according to their 
understanding of current arrangements. State officials develop policy- 
making styles (Dobbin 1994) that are provoked by, and are then used to 
respond to, perceived dysfunctionality. Market and state actors know that 
economic activity and its expansion depend heavily on stable rules. When 
market innovators find that current rules limit their ability to take ad- 
vantage of economic opportunities, they typically lobby state officials 
for new and better rules. In most industrialized societies, this has meant 
that economic actors generate a continuous stream of demands for new 
rules and for the adaptation of existing rules to new and changing 
circumstances. 

The theorized reciprocal effects between market making and rule mak- 
ing has found support in recent empirical studies (Fligstein 1990; Stone 
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Sweet and Caporaso 1998). This research has shown that when the de- 
mand for new and better rules and their enforcement is met, economic 
actors indeed do expand their activities. However, the story does not end 
there. For diverse reasons, an increase in economic exchange causes actors 
to push for more rule making and more state capacity to govern. Thus, 
the cycle begins anew. There exists some empirical research that uses 
detailed case studies to show how new institutions change the way firms 
and other economic actors behave and are organized (Dobbin 1998; 
Ranger-Moore, Banaszak-Hull, and Hannan 1991; see the papers in Meyer 
and Scott [1983). Nonetheless, there exist few comprehensive studies on 
the simultaneous construction of a market and a polity, and none seek to 
evaluate, in a systematic empirical way, the theorized relationships be- 
tween the two orders. 

One purpose of this article is to fill this gap. We do so in light of the 
experience of the European Community (hereafter EC, founded by the 
1957 Treaty of Rome)? The EC—the first pillar of the European Union 
(hereafter, EU, founded by the 1991 Maastricht Treaty)—was designed 
to promote interstate peace and economic cooperation in Western Europe. 
The Treaty of Rome established a set of organizations with the capacity 
to produce, interpret, apply, and enforce market rules in order to promote, 
among other things, economic exchange across national borders. Observ- 
ing the EC over its first 40 years (the period our data covers) provides a 
remarkable opportunity to study the simultaneous production of a col- 
lective system of political and legal governance and the construction of 
a pan-Continental market in Western Europe. In essence, we have the 
opportunity to document the emergence and institutionalization of a mod- 
ern political economy. 

There exists a huge body of sophisticated research on European inte- 
gration that relates to various aspects of this project. It is important, 
therefore, to be clear about the nature and scope of our theory and findings, 
as they relate to the study of the EC/EU. Most important, we (1) elaborate 
a dynamic, institutional theory of integration that seeks to explain the 
main features of the overall process through which the EC has developed 
and (2) evaulate propositions derived from our theory against data col- 
lected specifically for the purposes of hypothesis testing. The article is 
relevant to, but does not directly engage, many important debates that 
animate research on specific historical episodes in the evolution of the 


1 That is, the complex of institutions, organizations, and processes that takes place 
within the purview of the Treaty of Rome, today commonly called the first pillar of 
the EU. Important institutional arrangements that are in place for the first pillar (e g., 
the direct effect and supremacy of European law and various legislative procedures) 
are not in place for the other pillars of the European Union 
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EC/EU, on the development of specific policy sectors, and on the “Eu- 
ropeanization” of the nation-state. However, compared with any other 
contemporary approach to integration, our theory is pitched at a higher 
level of abstraction, and the data analyzed are more comprehensive and 
more highly aggregated. That said, we do not ignore the findings of rel- 
evant scholarship but incorporate them within our more macro theory. 
In sum, we seek to understand the sources and consequences of political 
and market integration in Europe, rather than to explain any specific 
economic, legislative, or judicial events or decisions. 

We favor using the concepts, ideas, and vocabulary of an increasingly 
generic, “institutionalist” social science, rather than those developed in 
scholarship on European integration. Nonetheless, our findings bear di- 
rectly upon several long-standing, macro concerns of EC/EU studies. Two 
of these deserve emphasis up front. First, the main finding of this article 
is that, over time, the activities of the EC’s organizations mixed with the 
activities of traders and other transnational actors have produced a self- 
reinforcing system, whereby evolving rule structures and market integra- 
tion became linked. We interpret these results as providing broad support 
for some of the core claims of “neofunctionalist,” regional integration 
theory (developed by Ernst Haas [1958] in the late-1950s), as modified 
more recently (e.g., Stone Sweet and Sandholtz 1998; Sandholtz and Stone 
Sweet 1998). Haas and his followers argued, among other things, that 
economic interdependence and the growth of transnational society would 
push the EC’s organizations, like the European Commission and the 
European Court of Justice, to work creatively to facilitate further inte- 
gration, while raising the costs of intergovernmental inaction. Haas la- 
beled this process “spillover.” We accept these arguments and appreciate 
the underlying logic of spillover, which we see as prototypically institu- 
tionalist. Haas (1961), not unlike North, tried to show that (1) rules, or 
ganizational capacity to respond to social exchange, and effective pro- 
cedures to process disputes, and (2) the behavior and dispositions of 
political and economic actors, could evolve symbiotically. They would do 
so, he argued, through positive feedback loops that would push steadily 
for deeper integration. Our article explicitly theorizes integration as a 
dynamic, self-sustaining, causal system and tests hypotheses about the 
nature and scope of the main mechanisms of spillover and feedback that 
drive the construction of the European polity. 

Second, it is commonly asserted (e.g., Scharpf 1996, chap. 2) that “neg- 
ative integration,” the process through which barriers to cross-border ec- 
onomic activity within Europe are removed, and “positive integration,” 
the process through which common, supranational public policies are 
made and enforced, are governed by separate social logics. Negative in- 
tegration, because it enables the member states to reap large and diffuse 
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joint gains, moves forward relatively smoothly. Positive integration, in 
contrast, regularly pits these same governments against one another, to 
the extent that deciding on one form of regulation or intervention, as 
opposed to another, will have distributive consequences for identifiable 
national constituencies, given restrictive decision rules (Moravcsik 1993; 
Scharpf 1996). It is further argued that, as a result, the “market” has been 
constituted without corresponding governmental capacity to regulate it 
or to counter its excesses (e.g., Scharpf 1996). In contrast, we find evidence 
for the view that negative and positive integration, far from being distinct 
processes, are connected in important ways (they are meaningfully en- 
dogenous to one another). 

We think our results have important implications for both economic 
and political sociology. In the sociology of markets, there have been two 
main strands of thought. The first emphasizes market processes and the 
social structures that appear in markets, typically conceived as networks 
(Uzzi 1997; Gulati and Gargiulo 1999; Stuart, Huang, and Hybels 1999). 
The second perspective tries to link the development of markets more 
explicitly to questions of political and legal governance (Campbell and 
Lindberg 1990; Fligstein 2001). This perspective tends to be more insti- 
tutionalist because of its focus on how markets depend on rules and 
cultural understandings. This article is firmly in the second camp. It dem- 
onstrates that a large-scale market-building project relies heavily on the 
creation of formal rules and legal procedures. Political and legal embed- 
dedness are important to the way markets have developed. We think the 
time is right to begin to incorporate insights from both perspectives into 
our analyses of market processes, and we return to this issue in the 
conclusion. 

In this article, we first consider the relationship between institutions 
and markets more carefully, in order to provide a general understanding 
of the relationship between the building of polities and markets. Then, 
we turn to the case of European integration. We briefly introduce the EC, 
connect distinct streams of scholarship in light of our project, and suggest 
a model of how supranational governance, market building, and economic 
activity become linked, and with what dynamic effects. Next, we test a 
set of specific hypotheses against data on economic, political, and legal 
processes in the EC. We conclude with a discussion of the relevance of 
our results for a more general, institutionalist understanding of the re- 
lationship between rules, modes of governance, and economic exchange 
across borders. 
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Theoretical Considerations 


Institutionalists take a broad view of institutions, which include shared 
understandings, taken-for-granted cultural proclivities, formal and infor- 
mal norms, and laws that have normative force Jepperson 1991; Scott 
1995, p. 33). They typically pay more relative attention to one of three 
levels of analysis: actors, organizations, or rule systems. Rational choice 
institutionalism tends to focus on how the preferences and interests of 
individuals drive institution-building episodes (e.g., Knight 1992). Organ- 
izational sociology views organizations as carriers of institutions, as they 
induce actors to conform to their norms and procedures (e.g., March and 
Olsen 1989) and use their relative power vis-à-vis other organizations to 
enforce a social order (e.g., Zucker 1983). More macrosociological variants 
claim that institutions constitute the building blocks of human community, 
and they trace how new institutions (and organizations) are built, through 
mimesis, from existing materials (e.g., Dimaggio and Powell 1983; Meyer 
and Rowan 1977). We believe that any satisfactory theory of institutional 
change must pay close attention to all three levels, as they interact with 
one another over time (Stone Sweet, Fligstein, and Sandholtz 2001). 

Institution-building episodes typically take place in preexisting social 
arenas, “domains” (Laumann and Knoke 1987), “fields” (Bourdieu and 
Wacquant 1992), or “organizational fields” (DiMaggio and Powell 1983). 
In their most generic guise, such fields are composed of (1) organizations 
seeking to structure their environments, (2) preexisting rules (ie., existing 
institutions) that operate to constrain and enable actors in the arena, and 
(3) skilled strategic actors who work within organizations to help attain 
cooperation among disparate groups and interests. Successful institution- 
building projects within fields occur when organizations are able to create 
and modify rules and procedures in order to structure the ongoing inter- 
actions of diverse sets of actors, allowing the arena to reproduce itself on 
a period-to-period basis. Such projects do not occur in a vacuum. Pressure 
and resources for institution building can also come from organizations 
located in different fields, from actors operating outside of the arena in 
question, and from more systemic exogenous shocks, like war or economic 
recession. 

We view market, political, and legal domains as fields (following Flig- 
stein 1996, 2001) that help to structure how economic actors, public in- 
terest groups, lawyers and judges, and government officials define and 
pursue their interests, including their interests in evolving rules to guide 
market activities. In the rest of the article, we seek to demonstrate that 
the particular form this set of fields has taken in Europe resulted from 
the fact that the activities of market actors, government officials, and the 
content of EC law (rules and procedures) became linked to one another 
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in a self-reinforcing causal system. This argument raises some general 
theoretical issues, two of which deserve emphasis. 

First, understanding the relationship between state authority, markets, 
and firms has generated a great deal of controversy. Most contemporary 
mainstream economic theory takes a negative view of regulation and the 
process by which firms and other economic actors seek to involve legis- 
lators, courts, and regulatory agencies in market processes (see Noll [1989] 
and Peltzman [1989] for reviews). Neoclassical economists, for example, 
argue that unregulated commerce efficiently allocates society’s resources, 
whereas government regulation of markets provides irresistible incentives 
for rent seeking to firms and state officials (Peltzman 1976). Though the 
removal of barriers to commerce is justified in terms of expanding market- 
based exchange (a process akin to what we described as negative inte- 
gration above), government intrusions that affect market activities are 
viewed skeptically as distortions that may embed inefficiencies (Stigler 
1971). Further, until quite recently, mainstream economic theory assumed 
zero transaction costs, although in the real world such costs significantly 
impinge on how firms organize themselves, interact with one another, and 
deal with the state. Put rhetorically, the standard view has been that fewer 
rules and less government intervention will increase competition and ex- 
pand markets, and, thus, society will be better off. 

Tnstitutionalists across the social sciences take issue with this view. Some 
focus on how institutions reduce the costs of impersonal exchange, in 
order to explain the expansion of commerce across time and space (e.g., 
Greif 1993; North 1990). Others have shown that, under the right social 
conditions, states are indispensable to market development, as regulators 
and as economic actors in their own right (e.g., Evans 1995; Vogel 1996; 
Weiss 1998). The broad claim is that the capitalist world—with its net- 
works of supply; systems of transport; and models of banking, insurance, 
and accountancy—spread across the globe through the development of 
stable, but adaptable, institutions and that states have helped to anchor 
this development. In our view, the central question is not whether insti- 
tutions and effective governance structures are necessary for markets, but 
what kinds of rules and structures promote market activity and what 
kinds stifle it (Guillen 2001; Fligstein 2001). The findings of this article 
strongly support institutionalist views and undermine stances associated 
with neoclassical ‘economic theory. 

Second, institutionalists disagree on how to understand and evaluate 
the efficiency of institutions in promoting social exchange. Organizational 
economists (e.g., Fama and Jensen 1983; Williamson 1985) and most ra- 
tional choice political scientists (e.g., Bates et al. 1998) assume that viable, 
relatively stable institutions are presumptively (usually Pareto) efficient, 
although efficiency is rarely, if ever, actually demonstrated. Sociologists 
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and students of political culture (e.g., Eckstein 1988) tend to be agnostic 
on this question or conceive of the functionality of institutions in other 
than economistic ways, for example, how, and to what extent, they enable 
human communities to reproduce themselves over time, given changing 
circumstances. 

Our explanation of European integration does not rely on an assump- 
tion thet EC institutions are optimal, in the sense of being at least as 
economically “efficient” as all other possible institutional arrangements. 
We demonstrate that certain outcomes, including the expansion of intra- 
EC trade and other forms of transnational exchange, were meaningfully 
structured by EC institutions as they developed over time. It follows that 
in the absence of such institutions, or in situations in which rule innovation 
in the EC is stalled, transnational exchange would have been stifled or 
would have expanded more slowly. Thus, our assumption is that EC 
institutions are functional for market actors in that they are at least rel- 
atively efficient. 

The underlying logic of our model can be stated simply: as problems 
and new circumstances arise, firms and other market actors will press 
governmental organizations, including legislators and courts, for rules to 
govern markets. To the extent that these organizations respond to the 
demands, new opportunities to expand markets will emerge. If market 
actors adapt their activities to exploit these new opportunities, then the 
feedback loop will be completed, and the cycle will begin anew. One 
mechanism through which the “market-as-field” and the “political domain- 
as-field” is constituted dynamically, over time, is through the interplay 
between these and other feedback loops. In the rest of the article, we give 
empirical support for these claims by developing and testing a theory of 
European integration. 


THE CASE OF EUROPE 


The EC/EU provides an extraordinary case in which to examine the 
simultaneous construction of a market and a polity and to test institu- 
tionalist versus neoclassical accounts of the relationships between au- 
thoritative rules and market activities. The EC/EU is a unique polity. 
Some observers characterize it as an intergovernmental organization, an 
interstate “regime,” constituted by a voluntary pooling of sovereignty 
(Keohane and Hoffmann 1991). Others see it as a quasi-federal statelike 
structure (Sbragia 1992) or as a “multilevel” polity (Marks et al 1996). 
Wessels describes the EC/EU as a “fusionist” state, whereby the national 
governments have fused some of their functions (1997). Still others see it 
as a complex blend of supranational and intergovernmental modes of 
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governance that varies across time and policy arenas (Sandholtz and Stone 
Sweet 1998). 

For the purposes of this article, the larger debate about the nature of 
the EC is less important. We are interested in the EC as an evolving 
system of governance that makes and enforces market rules. The Treaty 
of Rome provided a blueprint for a complex set of organizations with 
jurisdiction over issues of economic exchange defined very broadly.’ The 
EC was built from provisions, more-or-less vague, that are contained in 
the Treaty of Rome. The EC has four major organizations: the Council 
of Ministers, the European Commission, the European Court of Justice 
(hereafter, ECJ), and the European Parliament (hereafter, EP). The Coun- 
cil, made up of government ministers from each country, votes on new 
rules for the whole of Europe, as proposed by the Commission. Before 
1986, the Council adopted most important legislation by unanimous vote. 
The unanimity requirement often made attaining agreements very difficult 
and left individual Council members with important veto power. With 
the Single European Act and the Treaty on European Union, most issues 
are now decided by qualified majority voting, with enhanced input from 
the EP. Once a new piece of legislation has been adopted, each nation- 
state is obligated to transpose it into its own national law. The member 
states maintain permanent representatives in Brussels, who are in con- 
tinuous contact with each other and with the Commission, and heads of 
government meet semiannually to consider more ambitious initiatives and 
to discuss the overall direction of the EC. 

The Commission produces legislative proposals for the Council and the 
EP to consider, either as its own initiative or upon request from the latter. 
The Commission was created to help states solve their bargaining prob- 
lems by producing policy studies, proposing new measures, negotiating 
draft legislation with social actors (organized interests), and sheparding 
bills through the Council and the EP. New measures are usually not 
considered by the Council until extensive negotiations with relevant lobby 
groups have taken place. The Commission is divided into Directorates, 
each in charge of some competence delineated by the Treaty of Rome. 
There are always a great number of proposals, large and small, floating 
around the Commission and much political activity among people who 


* Economic exchange includes the movement of goods and workers. To the extent that 
the EC has privileged those who can and do engage in transnational exchange, it works 
at odds with other societal groups that are less mobile, as well as nonexporting busi- 
nesses. Over time, some interest groups, notably those associated with women’s rights 
and the protection of consumers and the environment, have enhanced their influence 
in EC policy making by organizing in Brussels and litigating before the European 
Court of Justice. Still, there have been economic winners and loser in the EC political 
project, and large producers and exporting concerns are clear winners. 
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work for the Directorates and lobbying groups (Mazey and Richardson 
1993). This complicated structure organizes multiple, nested games in 
which various actors in the Commission seek to build coalitions in support 
of divergent agendas (Peters 1992). 

The ECJ is the authoritative interpreter of EC law. It enforces the 
treaties and secondary legislation pursuant to litigation brought by private 
organizetions, individuals, and states. These decisions are binding on all 
parties involved, including nation-states. In the 1960s, the ECJ established 
the principle that EC rules overruled national law in situations in which 
the two came into conflict. This is called the doctrine of “supremacy.™ 
The ECJ also decided that, under certain conditions, EC law confers 
judicially enforceable rights and duties on all subjects of EC law, including 
firms and individuals. National laws and courts are obliged to protect 
these rights. This is called the doctrine of “direct effect.” Taken together, 
these decisions transformed the Treaty of Rome and the EC from an 
international organization to a vertically integrated, quasi-federal, rule of 
law polity (Stein 1981; Slaughter, Stone Sweet, and Weiler 1998; Weiler 
1990). The EP, which sets the budget and advises the Commission, is 
directly elected. Until the 1980s, its powers were mostly advisory in nature. 
With the Single European Act and the Treaty on European Union, the 
EP accrued broad agenda-setting powers and, under some conditions, 
veto authority in the legislative process (see Tsebelis 1994). Thus, after 
1986, the Council of Ministers legislates with the EP, while the Commis- 
sion retains its powers of legislative initiative. 

This complex mix of organizational competences, decision rules, and 
legislative procedures can be confusing to participants and analysts. Na- 
tional governments often seek to maintain power through their control 
of the Council and through the activities of their permanent represen- 
tatives in processes otherwise managed by the Commission. But, with 
qualified majority voting and the enhanced role of the EP, national gov- 
ernments can find themselves having to accept legislation they voted 
against. Monitoring and controlling the Commission are costly and dif- 
ficult propositions, especially when the Commission has a more activist 
agenda. Finally, national governments do not control the interpretation 
or enforcement of EC law. They have to contend with the possibility that 
the Commission or a private party may win a court case for (government) 
noncompliance with EC rules (not an atypical situation; see Stone Sweet 
and Brunell 19985). 

To develop a general theory of European integration, one must identify 
the various organizational contexts and the relevant actors and seek to 


* First articulated in the Costa judgment (ECJ 1964). 
* First announced in the Van Gend en Loos judgment (ECJ 1963). 
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account for the various projects and interests at issue. One must also 
provide mechanisms to suggest why actors in one field might try to in- 
fluence action in another field. We believe the institutionalization of the 
Treaty of Rome has been a process driven by the construction of feedback 
loops and other connections between relatively autonomous fields in the 
EC. For our purposes, we identify three areas of connection: firms engaged 
in cross-border trade (seeking to expand markets); litigants (seeking to 
vindicate their rights under EC law), national judges (seeking to effec- 
tively resolve disputes to which EC law is material), and the ECJ; and 
lobbying groups (seeking to exercise influence on EC regulation) and EC 
officials in Brussels. We assume that the EC’s organs generally seek to 
build the market through negative and positive integration processes and 
to enhance the effectiveness of EC law. 

We find it useful to think of European integration as being sequenced 
in three periods.* We think of these changes as “parameter shifts” in the 
evolution of the EC/EU, whereby important qualitative events generate 
quantitatively significant transformations. From 1958 to 1969, actors were 
engaged in the process of building its main organizations and figuring out 
how to make the Treaty of Rome work. The pivotal event during this 
period was the ECJ’s “constitutionalization” of the treaty through the 
doctrines of supremacy and direct effect. During the second period, 
1970-85, the Commission and ECJ worked to dismantle barriers to intra- 
EC trade and other kinds of transnational exchange (negative integration). 
At the same time, the Commission and the Council sought to replace the 
disparate regulatory regimes in place at the national level with harmo- 
nized, EC regulatory frameworks (positive integration). Although the data 
show that positive integration proceeded more steadily than is often ap- 
preciated, many important harmonization projects stalled in the Council, 
not least because more ambitious initiatives required the unanimous vote 
of national ministers. The unanimity rule made it very difficult to forge 
agreements, at a time when the cumulative impact of negative integration 
was to raise the costs of intergovernmental deadlock for an increasing 
number of social and economic actors who wanted wider and deeper 
integration. This period ended with the passage of the Single European 
Act, which altered the voting rules for adopting legislation pertaining to 
the Single Market Program, from unanimity to qualified majority voting 
in most cases. Our final period, from 1986 to the present, can be char- 
acterized as the most active from the perspective of institutionalizing 
European market and governance structures through positive integration. 


* For different purposes and with somewhat different results, Weiler (1999, chap. 2) 
analyzes the EC as a sequence of equilibria, stages that map onto our periodization 
scheme. 
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This periodization of the EC’s activities can help us to make sense of 
the broad patterns of growth in trade, legislation, litigation, and lobbying 
across the life of the EC. The data show the changes in the “outputs” of 
the European economy and polity over this period. Figure 1 presents the 
growth in intra-EC exports per capita for the period 1958-94. One ob- 
serves a slow increase but a relatively low level of exports during the 
1960s. In 1970 as EC rules start to bite, exports rise more steeply. Fol- 
lowing 1985 with the announcement of the Single European Act, this rise 
accelerates, Changes in patterns of intra-European trade coincide with 
important events within the EC. The rules governing free movement of 
goods, such as the prohibition of maintaining national quotas and other 
measures of equivalent effect, entered into force in 1970 and thereby 
became directly effective for traders. In 1985, the EC agreed to the com- 
pletion of the Single Market Program and to important changes in the 
voting rules just discussed. 

Changes in trade are mirrored in changes in litigating and legislating. 
Figure 2 tracks increases in the use of Article 177 of the Treaty of Rome. 
Article 177 allows national judges to send cases involved in disputes over 
the EC rules to the ECJ. This measure is the best indicator now available 
of the degree to which litigants have claimed rights issuing from EC law 
in national courts. Not all cases involving European law are referred by 
national judges to the ECJ, but the most important cases typically are 
referred. The figure shows that levels of references were very low during 
the 1960s and then began to pick up in 1970, as EC rules entered into 
effect and as national judges accepted the doctrines of supremacy and 
direct effect. References doubled by 1980, then leveled off until 1985. 
After the Single European Act, they shot up once again. 

Figure 3 indexes the production of legislation in the EC. Here, the 
tabulation presents the total number of directives and regulations (the 
two classes of secondary legislation) adopted each year. The passage of 
this legislation is a rough indicator of the growth of rules producing 
positive integration of the market. Most of the legislation was oriented 
toward producing collective market rules that would apply across member 
states. As noted, most important legislative initiatives required the unan- 
imous vote of the Council to be adopted. But, even here, the pattern that 
emerges resembles those that appear in the prior two figures. Legislative 
production during the 1960s was relatively low, if rising. During this 
period, most of the market project was a negative integration project, 
whereby trade barriers were being dismantled by the Treaty of Rome 
provisions. Legislation picks up during the 19703 and peaks in 1978. 
Between 1978 and 1985, legislative activity stabilizes. With the passage 
of the Single European Act, the production of legislation takes off. 

Figure 4 presents data on the formation of lobbying groups in Brussels, 
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Fic. 1.—Per capita exports in 1990 dollars (United Nations, various dates) 


over time. We were able to compile data on almost 600 significant lobbying 
groups. At the beginning of the EC, a flurry of lobbying groups were 
founded. Numbers of foundings decreased during the mid 1960s and then 
bounced around during the 1970s and early 1980s. Following the passage 
of the Single European Act, the establishment of new lobbying groups 
shot upward to their highest levels since the early 1960s. We believe the 
Single European Act convinced groups that being in Brussels mattered 
and that new legislative initiatives further stimulated the formation of 
new lobbying groups. 

Taken together, these figures depict much of what we are trying to 
explain. They show that trading, litigating, legislating, and lobbying, 
which we take to be the key indicators of European integration, grew 
over time and that this growth roughly follows similar patterns that 
broadly conform to our periodization of EC activity. What we have not 
yet specified are the causal relations that connect these different processes 
or institutional spheres of action. To do so, we take up three different but 
well-known stories that scholars have told about European integration. 
We use these narratives, in conjunction with the theoretical insights de- 
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Fria 2.—Number of Article 177 cases, 1958-94 (Stone Sweet and Brunell 1998a) 


veloped earlier, to propose specific hypotheses that link firms, litigation, 
lobbying activity, and legislation. 

The first story focuses attention on the consequences of rising economic 
transactions across borders. The more goods, services, investment, and 
labor flow across national boundaries, the more social and economic actors 
have pressured governments and the EC’s organizations to remove na- 
tional barriers to further exchange (negative integration) and to regulate, 
in the form of European legislation (positive integration), the emerging 
Common Market (Moravcsik 1998; Stone Sweet and Brunell 19984; 
Scharpf 1996). Further, certain groups, like exporting firms, have benefited 
more from market integration than have nonexporting firms, and national 
systems of social welfare and interest representation have been eroded 
(Schmitter and Streeck 1991). 

The second story traces the causes and effects of the “constitutionali- 
zation” of the Treaty of Rome (Burley and Mattli 1993; Weiler 1999), that 
is, the transformation of the EC from an international regime to a quasi- 
federal polity through the consolidation of the doctrines of direct effect 
and supremacy. Constitutionalization has profoundly altered, within do- 
mains governed by EC law, how individuals and firms pursue their in- 
terests, how national judiciaries operate, and how policy is made. In many 
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Fic. 3.—Legislation in the EC, 1958-94 (EU 1995) 


legal domains, including those governing social policy, environmental pro- 
tection, and the free movement of goods and workers, the operation of 
the legal system has pushed the integration project a great deal further 
than member state governments, operating under existing legislative rules, 
would have been prepared to go on their own (Stone Sweet and Caporaso 
1998; Cichowski 1998). 

Our third integration narrative traces the myriad causes and conse- 
quences of the growth of interest group representation at the supranational 
level. As interest groups and Commission officials have interacted in spe- 
cific ongoing policy processes, the Commission has worked to develop 
procedures and other arrangements for consultation within the Brussels 
complex. A wide range of policy outcomes can only be understood by 
taking into account the work of lobbying groups (Andersen and Eliasson 
1991, 1993; Greenwood and Aspinwall 1998; Mazey and Richardson 1993) 
and the emergence and consolidation of EC-level understandings about 
market rules (Dogan 1997; Joerges and Neyer 1997). 

The institutional theory we elaborated earlier can be used to link these 
stories together. Firms that engaged in cross-border trade were the primary 
focus of the Treaty of Rome and the political process that emerged in 
Brussels. The European political space that emerged has been responsive 
to the representatives of firms or industries seeking to further their own 
sectoral interests by exploiting opportunities provided for by the Treaty 
of Rome. Such actors often proceeded by trial and error. They had to 
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Fia. 4.—Lobbying groups founded in the EC, 1958-94 (Philip and Gray 1997) 


determine which issues could (or should not) be raised. They had to de- 
velop strategies for effective lobbying of the Commission, the Council, 
and their own national governments. They also had to be prepared to 
litigate matters of EC law before national and European judges. Of course, 
European organizations took part in, and helped to structure, this process. 
EC officials figured out ways to respond to the demands placed upon 
them, and by interpreting Treaty of Rome rules, they developed proce- 
dures to define new policy processes. Put simply, European political fields 
evolved as an emerging transnational society as the actors in firms, EC 
governments, the Brussels political apparatus, and the ECJ came to a set 
of agreements about how to use the overarching architecture of the Treaty 
of Rome. We now consider each of the important linkages more carefully 
and specify some testable hypotheses. 


Traders and Exchange 


We assume that large European corporations have an interest in selling 
their goods and services across Europe in order to expand their size and 
increase their profits. Large firms are always interested in finding new 
markets for their products. Of course, one could argue that firms that 
trade would prefer one set of rules to protect their home market and 
another to allow them to invade markets in other societies. The problem, 
of course, is that if all firms could protect their home markets, trade would 
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be stifled. In practice what this has meant is that the integration of markets 
across national borders has been led by firms who will be net gainers and 
opposed by firms who are net losers (Fligstein and Brantley 1995). So, 
we observe that some goods and services are highly traded while others 
are not. This often reflects the relative power of national firms to block 
moves to establish or enforce such an order. 

Those who engage in economic transactions across borders are the most 
likely benefactors and users of EC law and the most likely to attack 
national rules and practices as violations of EC law. They lobby their 
national governments and the Commission for favorable rules to liberalize 
markets and replace national standards with European ones. But the 
character and scope of transnational exchange is also shaped by EC leg- 
islating and the results of EC litigation. EC rule making (case law and 
secondary legislation) that promotes market-opening projects, for exam- 
ple, produces opportunities for firms interested in trade to expand their 
activities and to increase their size and profitability. Traders will favor 
the development of European institutions, and we expect institutions that 
do develop to favor more export activity. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—I creases in trade will provoke increases in litigation 
of EC law, increases in lobbying activity in Brussels, and increases in EC 
legislation by the EC’s legislative bodies. 

This hypothesis is consistent with neoclassical and institutionalist ac- 
counts. Economic actors seek to use existing rules to forward their interests 
and to lobby for new rules to guide their interactions. Firms involved in 
cross-national exchange will have the greatest interest in removing na- 
tional barriers to exchange (negative integration) and in shaping the de- 
velopment of supranational regulation and standard setting (positive in- 
tegration). They will have a powerful interest in enforcing rules related 
to the Common Market through the courts, and they will have the money 
to use litigation as a means of evolving these rules in prointegrative di- 
rections. They will feel compelled, or find it useful, to establish a lobbying 
presence in Brussels to ensure that the trading rules that are established 
do not injure their interests, and they will encourage the EC’s legislators 
to adopt rules that will expand rather than restrict markets and trade. 


Legal Elites and Integration 


The EC’s legal system was only partly sketched out by the Treaty of 
Rome. The system that actors produced came about through practice, 


that is, interactions between lawyers, national judges, and the ECJ and 
through the feedback of the ECJ’s case law on subsequent litigation. Legal 
elites (lawyers activated by their clients and judges activated by lawyers) 
had to figure out exactly how to make use of European law. They were 
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confronted with, and ultimately succeeded in resolving, complicated prob- 
lems of who could litigate EC law, under what conditions, and with what 
effects within national legal orders. National judiciaries came to negotiate 
their relationship to the ECJ through a set of multidimensional, intra- 
judicial, “constitutional dialogues” (Slaughter et al. 1998; Stone Sweet 
2000, chap. 6). 

Legal integration depended critically on the development of a system 
through which individual litigants could pursue their private interests in 
their own national courts through rules and procedures provided by EC 
law. Once the ECJ had announced, and national judges had accepted, 
the “constitutional” doctrines of the supremacy and the direct effect of 
EC law (within national legal orders), the legal system became a site where 
litigants could attack national laws that prevented free trade. The doctrine 
of direct effect enabled private actors to bring actions against their own 
governments in national courts, and the doctrine of supremacy meant that 
national judges had to resolve these conflicts with reference to EC law. 
Through litigation, judges became deeply involved in conflicts pitting 
transnational actors, particularly firms, against national legal regimes and 
those actors (public and private) advantaged by national rules and 
practices. 

In the Common Market for goods, foreign firms and importers used 
this system to enforce EC law against conflicting national regulation. The 
largest and most export-oriented firms tended to benefit from litigating, 
while others who were protected by national regulations that hindered 
imports lost out. Indeed, in the 1970s, the bulk of litigation concerned 
disputes involving cross-border trade, as when importers attack national 
administrative rules or practices that restrict imports. Out of this litigation, 
the ECJ and the Commission developed the idea of “mutual recognition”: 
any good lawfully produced in any one of the member states could, under 
most circumstances, circulate freely throughout the EC, irrespective of 
hostile national laws, such as production standards. By the late 1970s, 
governments had discovered that litigation in the area of free movement 
of goods was punching large “holes” in national regulatory frameworks, 
exposing to possible attack virtually any national rule that might have 
an adverse effect on intra-EC trade (Poiares 1998). As this process pro- 
ceeded, there was mounting pressure on the Council to replace national 
regulatory regimes with supranational ones. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Increases in the litigation of EC law will pressure the 
EC’s legislature to replace national regulatory frameworks with supran- 
ational ones. Legislation will increase as a function of exports and the 
production of new legislation. 

The legal system and trading will develop along mutually reinforcing 
paths. Initially, firms most likely to take advantage of EC law are those 
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who export and those who import goods from other EC markets. As trade 
rises, these actors will increase in number and, therefore, so will the 
numbers of potential conflicts between EC rules governing the Common 
Market and national regulatory regimes governing product standards, 
consumer safety, and environmental protection. The simple demography 
of trade will drive litigation by interested actors (Stone Sweet and Brunell 
1998a). Theoretically, we know that the expansion of markets depends 
heavily on the construction of robust institutions to encourage exchange 
and to protect traders from state action and on the establishment of 
effective court systems to resolve disputes and to enforce legal rules (North 
1990; Fligstein 2001). We expect that litigation will stimulate a demand 
for more rules to help organize transactions (Weiss 1998; Vogel 1996). If 
so, then we have identified one of the ways that negative integration 
connects to positive integration (see also Stone Sweet and Brunell 1998a). 


The Brussels Complex and Legislating 


Although the Treaty of Rome outlined a political structure for the EC 
based in Brussels, it did not envision how this process would actually 
work. There were two problems. First, the Commission is a small organ- 
ization. About 16,000 people work for it, and probably fewer than 2,000 
are directly involved in policy making (Fligstein and McNichol 1998). 
Given the potentially huge scope of its jurisdiction and responsibilities, 
the organization possesses relatively little capacity to generate serious 
study of complex issues in order to facilitate agreements, and even less 
capacity to enforce and administer European rules once they are adopted. 
Second, the Treaty of Rome did not design a system of accommodating 
lobbying organizations in Brussels, nor did it outline procedures for in- 
corporating them into the policy process. 

The Treaty of Rome produced, or encouraged the emergence of, two 
kinds of actors who had a continuous interest in producing European- 
wide rules: Commission officials and lobbyists. The central priority of the 
people who work at the Commission is to build Europe by finding new 
and innovative ways to attain cooperation. It typically must convince the 
member-state governments (a majority, a qualified majority, or all of them) 
and the EP of the virtue of a proposal. The Commission’s success in doing 
so depends heavily on its ability to enlist the support of nongovernmental 
actors and groups. 

Lobbying groups have an interest in moving to Brussels to involve 
themselves in the legislative process. The Treaty of Rome suggested a 
means of attaining a Common Market and thus for expanding economic 
activities. As trade increases and as the negative integration project pro- 
ceeds, for example, the attraction of setting up shop in Brussels for both 
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businesses and groups seeking market regulation is likely to increase as 
well. Both neoclassical and institutional theories imply that firms and 
their representatives would want European-wide rules to govern their 
members’ activities. Further, groups whose orientations had been largely 
or exclusively national—such as those organized to protect consumers, 
the environment, and health and safety—may discover that joining free 
traders in Brussels makes sense and that remaining exclusively national 
in orientation will reduce their impact. In any given policy domain, the 
costs of failing to effectively organize at the supranational level will rise 
as the scope of supranational governance in that domain expands. 

We see the growth of Brussels complex partly as the development of 
a pervasively symbiotic relationship between the Commission and lob- 
byists. Early on, the Commission has an interest in co-opting “ex- 
perts”°—knowledge-based and industry-specific elites—into the policy pro- 
cess, to help draft new and assess existing legislation and to help legitimize 
legislation that is proposed. But as the scope and density of European 
legislation increases, more and more lobbying groups will discover that 
it is in their interest to be consulted as well, and they will push, without 
prompting from the Commission, for more political voice in Brussels. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—The founding of new lobbying groups will be provoked 
by increases in trade and the fact that legislation is being produced in a 
domain. 

As the number of NGOs interest groups increases in a particular do- 
main, we expect them to push for European legislation. Increases in trade 
will present the Community legislature with new problems of governance, 
and lobbyists and NGOs will wish to play a role in framing how these 
problems are understood, as well as in constructing the menu of policy 
responses to be put into play. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Increases in exports, the presence of lobbying groups, 
and litigation will provoke more legislation. 

The production of European rules must also have a role in feeding 
back into political and economic processes. We have just suggested that 
as the institutional structure of the EC becomes more articulated, so will 
the interests of lobbyists to locate in Brussels. Yet, the production of new 
rules also increases the opportunities that actors have to litigate. As Eu- 
ropean rules come to cover more and more interactions, they will generate, 
or at least become the context for, more and different kinds of litigation. 
Last, we expect the production of European-wide market rules to expand 
trade. The purpose of the EC is to provide for rules to produce a common 
market. To the degree that it is successful at doing so, we expect the 
production of EC rules to stimulate trade. This hypothesis directly con- 
tradicts the view that rule making is generally a form of rent seeking for 
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firms. It implies that market exchange can be increased by relevant rules, 
not constrained. 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—The increasing density and scope of European rules 
will stimulate more litigation of EC law and more trade. 


Summary 

Our view of institutionalization is dynamic. The Treaty of Rome opened 
up the possibility for more cooperation between governments over eco- 
nomic issues and created vast potential for European firms to derive 
benefits associated with larger and more open markets. It created two 
sets of organizations, one legislative and one judicial, to help governments 
and other actors achieve their goals. Private actors began to take decisions 
in light of this new institutional structure and to orient themselves to 
emerging European spaces; the EC legislative organs began to operate; 
and the EC’s legal system began to take shape. These processes, we 
hypothesize, did not take place in isolation but, in fact, were deeply em- 
bedded in one another. European market rules and the operation of the 
EC’s organs increased the opportunities of those who wanted to engage 
in such exchange and made it more difficult for firms with a local ori- 
entation to protect themselves from trade using national rules. As an ever- 
widening range of national regulation and administrative practices were 
placed in the shadow of EC law, and as actors advantaged by EC insti- 
tutions pushed for more integration through lobbying and litigation, EC 
legislators found that the search for Eurowide solutions to the problems 
posed by the expansion of transnational society and economic interde- 
pendence were the only feasible response. As the EC’s rule structure 
became more dense and differentiated, so did the grounds for legal action, 
and actors moved to push the Commission and the ECJ to establish or 
interpret new rules in their favor. 


DATA AND METHODS 


One of the most important problems in doing this research is selecting 
our unit of observation. We are fortunate that the EC has created an 
organizational structure and language to guide us. Fligstein and McNichol 
(1998) have analyzed the Treaty of Rome as creating a set of policy fields 
or domains that were institutionalized across time. Institutionalization is 
partly the formalization of these arenas or policy domains in terms of 
organizational capacity to generate and apply rules. The Directorate Gen- 
eral of the Commission and the Council were divided into subunits to 
legislate and administer along these lines. The EC classifies legislation 
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according to these issues arenas, and the ECJ uses a slightly different, if 
adaptable, system of classification. Groups tend to lobby those parts of 
the Commission and Council that are relevant to their interests, thereby 
helping to make these policy domains real by linking what goes on in EC 
organizations with organized interests. 

The data sets we have constructed contain information on EC policy 
domains from 1958—94. The Commission and the ECJ specify 18 impor- 
tant arenas or competencies of the EC: financial/institutional; customs/ 
taxation; agriculture; fisheries; employment/social policy; right of estab- 
lishment; transport policy; competition policy; economic and monetary 
policy; external relations; energy; internal market and industrial policy; 
regional policy; environment, consumers, and health; science/information/ 
culture; competition law; justice/home affairs; and people’s Europe (Flig- 
stein and McNichol 1998). There are almost no legislation, court cases, 
or lobbying groups for justice/home affairs and the “people’s Europe.” 
We were able to obtain usable data for the years 1958-94. For each data 
set, we have 36 years of information coded into 16 domains. 

The data were compiled from various sources. The data on legislation 
comes from the Directory of Community Legislation in Force (EU 1995). 
The most important forms of EC law making are regulations and direc- 
tives. Since they require passage by the Council of Ministers, they are the 
best indicators of institutionalization through positive integration. We 
have coded legislation into the 16 policy domains specified by the EC. 
The unit of observation is the total number of pieces of legislation in a 
policy domain in a particular year. One problem of using this measure is 
that it treats all pieces of legislation as equivalent. This creates difficulties 
because relatively minor legislation is given the same weight in our anal- 
yses that is given to important path-breaking legislation. It is difficult to 
create a coding scheme that accurately captures this distinction. Moreover, 
one could argue that the amount of legislation in a domain signifies the 
importance of political activity in a particular time period in that domain. 

We use the Data Set on Preliminary References in EC Law 1958-96, 
compiled by Stone Sweet and Brunell (1999), for data on litigation. This 
data set codes all cases that were referred to the ECJ by national judges 
in a particular year. Each case has a code defining the domain of EC law 
being raised by the litigant through the referring question of the national 
judge. These codes can be mapped directly onto our 16 policy domains. 
The measure we use is the total number of cases brought forward in a 
particular domain in a particular year. 

The data on lobbying groups was obtained from a volume published 
by Philip and Gray (1997). They mailed out a survey to almost 1,000 
lobbying organizations in Brussels and received answers from about 700. 
They collected information on each organization’s name, size, location, 
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founding, date, purposes, and on the Directorate Generals with whom 
they had contact. On the basis of this data, we were able to code 586 
organizations. We used the data on founding dates and the information 
on whom they lobbied to attach them to a policy domain. It should be 
noted that many lobbying groups tended to participate in more than one 
domain. We decided that if organizations claimed to lobby more than one 
part of the Commission, we counted that organization multiple times. So, 
for example, if the organization claimed it lobbied in the agriculture do- 
main and the single-market domain, we counted it as a founding in both 
domains for the year in which it was founded. The 586 organizations 
lobby in an average of 3.5 domains for a total of 2,059 counts. We created 
two different measures of lobbying presence. For some of the analysis, 
we use the total number of lobbying groups founded in a particular year 
by domain. We also create a measure that cumulates the number of lob- 
bying groups in each domain. Our theoretical argument suggests lobbying 
group foundation and the number of groups that come to exist in a domain 
might affect outcomes. 

There is one potential problem in using this data source. It does not 
include lobbying groups that came into existence and then disappeared. 
We tried to obtain data on lobbying groups at earlier points in time in 
order to correct for this bias, but, unfortunately, few directories were 
produced prior to 1980. Further, the directories that were produced do 
not contain information on founding dates or the size of the organizations. 
Our data certainly understates the number of lobbying groups that came 
into existence and tends to reflect bigger and more stable lobbying groups. 
There is no obvious way to avoid this bias. 

The data on trade is more aggregated. There are two problems in trying 
to measure EC trade. First, exports for particular industries do not neatly 
correspond to our policy domains. Categories like “customs/taxation” cut 
across industries. Second, the EC has expanded from 6 to 12 and now to 
15 nation-states. Data on exports that onty measured trade within the 
EC zone would show big jumps as soon as the EC zone widened, and 
this would artificially inflate trade. We decided to use trade data for 
exports for all of Western Europe that originated in Western Europe and 
ended up in Western Europe during 1958-94 (United Nations, various 
dates). This data is “smoother” because it counts countries in Europe as 
part of European trade. One justification for this procedure is that the 
countries that joined the EC were all part of the European Free Trade 
Area (EFTA). These countries had a treaty with the EC that allowed 
them access to the EC market under EC rules. They also had to provide 
access to their internal markets to EC firms. EFTA countries could not 
participate in decision making in the EC but were part of the European 
trading area. 
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The expansion of trade in the EU could have a number of causes. One 
argument could be that trade increases as population increases across 
Europe. To correct for this problem, we have created a measure of trade 
per capita. Another argument could be that EU trade is expanding like 
world trade in general and, therefore, one should divide European trade 
by total world trade to see if the changes in European rules are dispro- 
portionately affecting trade. The growth of world trade in the past 50 
years has many causes, including the expansion of the EU. By looking 
at the increase in EU trade as a percentage of the increase in world trade, 
we confound those causes. Moreover, our hypothesis is about how EU 
rules affect EU trade. Our measure of EU trade has face validity. All the 
regression analyses involving this variable actually measure the change 
in trade. 

We have constructed two dummy variables to capture the effects of 
the three different periods of institutionalization we described earlier. The 
two dummy variables indicate whether or not an observation occurred 
in 1970-85 or 1986—94. Coefficients from these dummy variables show 
the average difference between these periods and the ommitted period 
(i.e., 1958-69). Theoretically, we expect the two latter periods should have 
higher rates of trade, litigation, and legislation. Thus, we expect both 
periods will have higher levels of changes in the various dependent var- 
iables associated with them. 

We use two strategies to analyze the data. First some of the data contains 
information on cross sections over time (i.e., domains by years). There are 
two potential econometric problems that would lead to correlated errors. 
First, the use of data over time means that if there are causes that were 
overlooked in the regression, then the errors will be correlated. Second, 
the use of data on the same units of analysis (i.e., domains) may also 
affect the correlations between the errors. One standard econometric ap- 
proach for dealing with these problems is to estimate a random effects 
error components regression model (Ameniya 1985). We use the XTREG 
procedure in the computer program Stata 6.0 to do this estimation. 

When using time series data, one always needs to be cautious about 
the problem of the nonstationarity of the data. Since many time series 
have trends, it is important to remove the trends from both the indepen- 
dent and dependent variables. One way to get a handle on the severity 
of this problem is to do a Dickey-Fuller test. When we did the test, we 
found that, for our exports variable, the test was in the inconclusive zone 
(test statistic = —2.7). This suggests we should be cautious and try to 
correct for this problem. To deal with this, we have constructed a series 
of equations where the independent variables are lagged. This means we 
have taken out the trend in the data and are trying to predict the change. 
We have also created change variables for all the independent variables. 
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Hence, all the independent variables (the X’s) are X,— X,_,. This takes 
the trends from the independent variables as well and corrects for the 
possibility of nonstationarity. 

We also analyzed data predicting changes in trade over time. The econ- 
ometric problem presented by time series analysis is autocorrelation. Here, 
the errors from one period are correlated with errors from adjacent ob- 
servations. For this problem, the standard procedure is to do a Durbin- 
Watson test to see if there is evidence of autocorrelation. When we did 
the test, we found that there was evidence of autocorrelation. To solve 
this problem, we used a procedure that corrected for autocorrelation in 
time series data. The ARIMA procedure in Stata 6.0 was used for this 
estimation. For this regression, we have also lagged the independent var- 
iable and used change variables for the dependent variables. 


RESULTS 


The institutionalization of the EC took time. The figures we presented 
earlier show that the 1960s were a period of slow growth in EC outputs 
and that during the 1970s these activities began to increase. In the late 
1970s and early 1980s, increases in activities began to slow. We interpret 
the data as support for the view that the integration project had begun 
to reach its outward limits, given existing institutional arrangements. After 
the Single European Act (1986), activity intensified in the EC and inte- 
gration was, in fact, “relaunched.” 

We earlier argued that two parameter shifts have occurred in the de- 
velopment of the EC: the first around 1970 and the second after 1985. 
We are not arguing that in 1970, and again in 1986, everything that 
matters suddenly changed. On the contrary, each period contains, and 
passes forward to the next period, institutional materials that structure 
what takes place thereafter. To take just one pertinent example, the doc- 
trines of supremacy and direct effect, established in the first period, con- 
stitute necessary causal conditions for the expansion of litigation and the 
development of the ECJ’s famous doctrine of mutual recognition during 
the second period. In the second period, the Commission, in alliance with 
transnational business coalitions, built on the ECJ’s work, successfully 
converting member-state governments to the idea that mutual recognition 
could constitute a general strategy for moving market integration forward. 
The political science literature on the sources of the Single European Act, 
of which mutual recognition was a core feature, has sufficiently demon- 
strated the extent to which member-state governments were dragged along 
in this process (Alter and Meunier-Aitshalia 1994; Sandholtz and Zysman 
1989; but Moravscik [1995] disagrees). Governments acted, of course, in 
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the form of a treaty that codified integrative solutions to their own col- 
lective action problems. But these solutions had already emerged, out of 
the structured interactions between transnational actors, the ECJ, and 
the Commission. And the push to deepen integration was given urgency 
by a sense of crisis that was brought on by globalization, the failure of 
go-it-alone policies to sustain economic growth, and an accumulation of 
legal precedents that empowered traders and the Commission in legal 
disputes with national administrations (Fligstein and Mara-Drita 1996; 
Sandholtz and Zysman 1989; Stone Sweet and Caporaso 1998). 

If it makes sense to analyze the dynamics of institutionalization of the 
EC in terms of three periods that compose a single overall process, we 
also recognize that this process has always been messy and complex. Much 
of importance will not be captured by schema that aggregate complex 
phenomena across time and policy space. Nevertheless, we do argue that 
how our three metavariables interact—that is, the various relationships 
between (1) transnational activity like cross-border trade and the activities 
of supranational interest groups, (2) the litigation of EC law, and (3) the 
rule-making capacities and activities of EC organizations—alter mean- 
ingfully from one period to the next. 

We tested our hypotheses through a series of regression analyses. 
Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations of a number of var- 
iables, which reflect the average level of each of these variables across 
domains across time. Thus, there were, on average, 12.7 pieces of legis- 
lation passed, 4.5 cases filed, and a cumulative number of 5.6 lobbying 
groups in each domain over the 1958—94 period. The export data per 
capita refer to years, not domains. Exports from European national mar- 
kets to other European national markets averaged $265 billion over the 
period or $726.3 on a per capita basis. 

Earlier in the article, we proposed five hypotheses. Table 2 contains 
the results of the random effects error components model analysis of the 
data to test the first four. Our hypotheses suggest that each of the de- 
pendent variables is the outcome of previous levels of some of the other 
variables. So, for example, we argued that litigation is a function of exports 
and the amount of legislation being produced. Our strategy in the analyses 
is to consider each of the dependent variables from the perspective of our 
hypotheses. We include lag levels of each of the dependent variables in 
the model. This means that, in essence, we are explaining the change in 
the level of the dependent variable each year. Table 2 presents two sets 
of regression results. The first set looks at the attempt to predict changes 
in each of the outcome variables with effects that capture the three periods 
of institutionalization we discussed earlier. The purpose of these models 
is to establish if the periods in fact differ as to how much change is going 
on in the dependent variables. Then, we add the relevant independent 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES USED IN THE 
ANALYSES* 
Variable Mean SD 

Legislation . 10... o eere erres serer ee 12.7 46.5 
Cases . A EE 45 9.8 
Founding of lobbying groups .. is 29 53 
Cumulative number of lobbying aoup: 5.6 8.3 
Exports per capita ...... seessereees cee oe . 726.3 673.9 
Dummy variable for 1970-85 .. EENET 37 
Dummy variable for 1986-94 .. ..... ...... 34 


* Ses text for explanations of variables. N = 576 


variables in order to see if the effects of the independent variables, in 
fact, are driving the changes in the dependent variables. 

The first four columns of table 2 presents results on the determinants 
of changes in legislation in domains. Hypotheses 1, 2, and 4 suggest that 
exports, cases, and the founding of lobbying groups ought to explain 
changes in legislation produced per year and per policy domains. The 
first column shows that the two later periods, 1970-85 and 1986—94, have 
higher production of legislation than the earlier period, 1958-69. This is 
evidence that the positive integration project has gradually built up steam. 
The third column in the table shows that the period effects get smaller 
when the other variables are added to the equation. This implies that the 
change in the other variables are the causes of changes in legislation. We 
observe that the change in the number of cases filed under Article 177 in 
a particular domain, the change in the number of lobbying groups founded 
in a domain, and the change in the overall exports per capita produce 
pressure to create more legislation. This is in line with our hypotheses, 
and it also is evidence for our claim that negative and positive integration 
are linked, not distinct, processes. The change in the founding of lobbying 
groups was not a determinant of legislation, suggesting that having a 
critical mass of lobbying organizations is what is important to producing 
new legislation in policy domains. 

We consider the causes of Article 177 references to the ECJ. Hypotheses 
1, 2, and 5 suggest that litigation in a particular domain will change as 
the result of two factors: increases in export per capita and the production 
of legislation in that domain. The first column under “cases” shows that 
the periods 1970-85 and 1986—94 have higher levels of change in litigation 
than the earlier period. When the other variables are added to the equa- 
tion, the period effects disappear. At the domain level, increases in exports 
appear to be one of the main causes of Article 177 references. As trade 
increased over time, litigation increased as well (confirming Stone Sweet 
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and Brunell’s results [19984] using a different measure). The production 
of legislation also stimulates litigation as our hypothesis suggested. As 
rules increase, the opportunities for actors to use them to protect them- 
selves from national rules that might exclude them from markets also 
increase. These results show that the opportunities for litigation were 
driven by actors who either were at risk for being subject to national 
rules that restricted trade (i.e., they were exporters) or by actors who had 
the ability to use EC rules to break down such barriers. 

The last set of columns in table 2 presents results of the determinants 
of the foundings of lobbying groups in policy domains. Hypotheses 1, 2, 
and 3 imply that lobbying groups will form as exports go up, as litigation 
suggests opportunities to legislate, and as legislation increases over time. 
The first column under “founding of lobbying groups” captures the effect 
of the different periods. The 1970-85 period does not have a statistically 
different effect on the founding of lobbying groups, while the 1986—94 
period does. In the second regression, both period variables are statistically 
significant. Changes in exports is related to the founding of pressure 
groups. Change in legislation is also related to changes in the founding 
of lobbying groups. Neither the change in litigation nor the level of lob- 
bying groups already in the domain affected the founding of new groups. 
This is partial support for our hypotheses. 

The last hypothesis that we wish to test is hypothesis 5. Here, we are 
interested in the ways in which the institutionalization of the political and 
legal processes in the EC affected changes in exporting. We argued that 
litigation, legislation, and possibly the presence of lobbying groups in 
domains would signal to firms that there existed new opportunities to 
export. The regression analysis presented in table 3 looks at changes in 
the level of exporting for all of the EC as a function of the overall level 
of these other factors. The first column reports these results with just the 
lag dependent variable and the dummy variables for the periods 1970—85 
and 1986—94. There were large period effects, consistent with tables pre- 
sented earlier, that show an increase in exports in the 1970s and 1980s. 
When the other variables are added to the equation, the period effects 
actually get even larger. There is only one variable that is significantly 
related to exporting: the production of legislation. This is strong evidence 
that if one changes the rules of trade, one increases the opportunities for 
exporters. This is an important and plausible result. In this model, liti- 
gation does not seem to produce increases in exporting (but see Stone 
Sweet and Brunell 19984), although we would need disaggregated trading 
figures to test the relationship more carefully (e.g., a hypothesized con- 
nection between increases in litigation in any given area of the law and 
an increase in trade in goods governed by that law). The founding and 
accumulation of interest groups in Brussels does not cause economic actors 
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TABLE 3 
RESULTS OF DETERMINANTS OF Exports PER CAPITA USING First ORDER 
AUTOREGRESSIVE PROCESS* 








Pre Caprra EXPORTS 
INDEPEMDENT VARIABLES ` b SE(b) b SE(b) 





1970-85 irae sorts de eee eed 25.13* 10.20 61.02* 18.76 
1986—94 . uuas cece cece cence eeeee 40.20 11.90 95.5** 15.02 
Lag-exports per capita ........ 93 16 oO 19 
Difference: 
Legislation . 64" 05 
CORES cosine deh beerse niate see 28 25 
Lobbying groups .. . ............ —.13 49 
Founding of lobbying groups ... —.07 88 
COnStEDt i. issscesescee is wate le 6.97%" 1.32 24 03** 7.89 
* See text for explanation of techmque and variables N = 36. 
* P<05. 
™ P< 01 


to increase their exports. Our model shows that changes in exports are 
caused by changes in rules, that is, opportunities to export caused by 
legislation that opens and regulates markets. 

It is useful to revisit our hypotheses in light of the results. Our results 
provide strong evidence for a complex, yet explicable, explanation for the 
dynamics of European integration. Hypothesis 1 suggested that exporters 
would help to produce litigation, the founding of lobbying groups, and 
legislation. Our results show strong evidence for all three. Hypothesis 2 
suggested that litigating would help to drive legislating. Our results show 
this effect. Hypothesis 3 argued that lobbying groups were founded as 
legislative opportunities arose. This hypothesis was confirmed in the anal- 
ysis. Hypothesis 4 linked the growth in lobbying groups to increases in 
legislation, a result that was also confirmed. Finally, hypothesis 5 argued 
that legislating would lead to increases in trading and litigating. Both of 
these effects were observed. 

In summary, political cooperation over economic issues in the EC took 
10-15 years to develop. It moved forward as opportunistic actors organ- 
ized. Lobbying groups, governments, and the Commission learned how 
to construct and use new European arenas to their advantage. Exporters 
stimulated judicial and legislative processes. Groups who went to Brussels 
to lobby helped to generate legislation, and those who took court cases 
to Luxembourg helped to structure legislating as well. EC legislation 
produced more opportunities for exporters to grow new markets. Our 
results confirm that this virtuous circle produced institutionalization in 
the organizations of the EC and in the actions of private actors in the 
economy. 
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CONCLUSION 


National markets are now highly integrated in Europe, and exports are 
now critical to economic growth. Almost half of world trade occurs within 
the borders of the EC, making it virtually a single economy. Transnational 
networks of producers and public interest groups have oriented their 
activities toward Brussels. The EC’s political organizations govern by 
making, applying, and interpreting rules that are authoritative throughout 
the territory of the EC. National courts routinely enforce European law, 
coordinating EC with national rules, and national bureaucracies incor- 
porate EC legislation into their procedures and practices. European gov- 
ernments have facilitated integration, sometimes proactively, sometimes 
by being dragged along. We have shown that the institutionalization 
of European arenas of governance has occurred through a set of self- 
reinforcing processes. As one set of European institutions has grown up, 
it has induced integration elsewhere. Integration has been a powerful force 
because it has served to embed interest and identities in a dynamic, ex- 
pansionary way. It has done so by connecting arenas for economic, po- 
litical, and legal decision making, giving each strength and resilience. 
Our findings raise an important question: To what extent did the Eu- 
ropean integration process have to turn out as it did? It might be possible 
to read our analysis in a purely “functionalist” way: a preexisting config- 
uration of actors and their preferences mixed with the Treaty of Rome 
and EC organs to produce, teleologically as it were, the main outcomes 
described in this article. We, however, would reject such interpretation. 
European integration has been structured by crucial events that were not 
predictable from any ex ante historical moment. There simply is no good 
reason why the constitutionalization of the Treaty of Rome, the Single 
European Act, or many other crucial events had to happen. Further, if 
national judges and private actors had ignored the ECJ’s moves in the 
1960s, the EC project would have foundered. If, in the 1980s, the member 
states had chosen to deal with a host of legal and economic problems on 
their own, rather than collectively, the Single European Act would not 
have been negotiated and ratified. Traders and other organized interest 
groups played important roles in these transitions, not least by litigating 
and lobbying. But it was political actors, operating in the EC’s legislative 
and judicial organs, who ultimately produced the broader institutional 
terrain of the EC. If we have elaborated a dynamic causal theory of 
integration, our tests of our theory are nonetheless probabilistic. The mod- 
els are sensitive to conditions that are causally necessary but not sufficient 
for what might take place subsequently, and these dynamic contingencies 
are expressed in “if/then” clauses. Thus, though we claim to have explained 
some of the most important features of European integration over time, 
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we deny that these outcomes were predetermined in any theoretically 
meaningful way. 

This study also has implications for more general issues in the sociology 
of markets. First, our results refute arguments to the effect that deregu- 
lation will promote market growth, so long as reregulation does not follow. 
Regulation is not something that is necessarily bad if it is done to promote 
market actors’ opportunities to gain from trade. Similarly, we have shown 
that European integration is not only, or even primarily, about negative 
integration, but is instead a process that binds together negative and 
positive integration. Our argument is that the actions of the ECJ were 
primarily acts of negative integration. We believe that this eventually 
brought market actors to Brussels to lobby and that they preferred positive 
rules to guide their trade relations. While we have not provided direct 
evidence here that the directives were entirely about positive integration, 
this interpretation is consistent with our regressions. Moreover, Fligstein 
and Mara-Drita (1996) have content-coded the directives that made up 
the Single Market Program and shown that these very much provided 
rules to promote trade. 

Second, our model may well imply a more general approach to cases 
of market building, both international and national. The GATT-WTO 
and the NAFTA, for example, are agreements that have developed much 
less collective governance capacity. Not surprisingly, they have also gen- 
erated a lot of concern. Some lament the fact that they lack the kind of 
rules (e.g., clearly defined property rights and market-correcting notions 
of the public interest) necessary to deal effectively with trade disagree- 
ments and the kinds of organizations (e.g., a lawmaker and an adjudicator) 
capable of effectively enforcing existing rules and producing new ones. 
Others complain that these agreements already constitute an illegitimate 
form of nonrepresentative global tyranny. What is clear is that, as yet, 
these regimes deal inadequately with regulatory issues related to trade, 
such as environmental and consumer protection, health and safety, and 
labor standards. Over time, the EC has managed to deal with these mat- 
ters because (1) it became evident that national regulatory frameworks 
could be used as disguised barriers to trade and that lax environmental 
and labor standards could operate as unfair trade advantages and because 
(2) a diverse set of organized interests decided they wanted European 
standards and there were procedures in place (or evolved) that were ca- 
pable of producing them. As trade grows, pressures will build on these 
agreements to expand rule-making capacities and procedures, since, with- 
out more rules, there will be real limits to the “trade globalization” project. 

These dynamics also apply to at least some important cases of economic 
and political integration within nation-states. The economic history of the 
United States in the 19th and early 20th centuries tells such a story. As 
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trade grew during the 19th century, the demand for regulation and the 
establishment of the corporate form increased (Friedman 1973; Scheiber 
1975). The main force that worked to increase the integration of the 
American economy was the judiciary, in the form of a sweeping reform 
of the common law (Horwitz 1977); the development of supremacy doc- 
trines by the Supreme Court, which consistently ruled for the rights of 
corporations; and the competence of the federal government, over the 
rights of states concerning issues of interstate trade. With the rise of giant 
corporations in the late 19th century, pressure grew to regulate the econ- 
omy at the federal level (Wiebe 1980; Kolko 1963). Congress responded 
by creating a set of new organizations and regulatory capacities. New 
agencies included the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Bureau of Weights and Standards, and the Federal Reserve. Most scholars 
think the bulk of this legislation favored corporations over individuals, 
small business, or state governments (Kolko 1963; Scheiber 1975). North 
(1990) agrees that this was the case and argues that it is these changes 
that were crucial to economic growth, in that they secured property rights, 
reduced market uncertainties and transaction costs, and prevented firms 
from engaging in anticompetitive behavior. We also think these results 
are relevant for understanding the transitions from socialism. The creation 
of market institutions in all of these societies is a step-by-step process that 
is slow and painful, but without rules, it is difficult to engage in exchange. 

Third, our article is relevant to broader, more generic debates within 
sociology. One central theme of modern economic sociology has been the 
“embeddedness” of market actors. The bulk of the empirical research has 
generally interpreted this embeddedness as restricted to stable social re- 
lationships, called “networks,” that govern sellers and buyers, owners (e.g., 
through interlocking directorships), or competitors. This article demon- 
strates the narrowness of such a perspective. We need to account for how 
networks emerge in the first place, and we need to understand them more 
dynamically, as they evolve within the macrosocial environments in which 
they operate. Put bluntly, such networks do not spontaneously arise, nor 
are they self-sustaining. Instead, relationships between producers, con- 
sumers, owners, and competitors are, among other things, embedded in 
relations with government actors, with legislators, administrators, and 
courts, as these relations are structured by institutions. On this point, we 
agree with many scholars working in political economy and institutional 
theory (Weiss 1998; Vogel 1996; Evans 1995; Fligstein 2001). 

We have shown that actors in one sphere can take actions that have 
implications for interactions in other spheres. Market actors lobbied and 
litigated and thus succeeded in changing the rules by which their markets 
worked. If we had noticed only that market actors gained access to a 
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particular market, we would have missed the deeper political and legal 
context in which those actors were becoming embedded and the effects 
of those contexts on their actions. We think that social scientists need to 
pay much more attention to the linkages between political, legal, and 
economic processes and to the conditions under which such linkages are 
forged. Our point is not that laws and politics will always determine the 
social structure of a particular market or determine the conditions under 
which a market comes into existence or will be transformed. Rather, we 
need to understand when government and authoritative institutions do 
have such effects and when they produce important events such as the 
emergence of new markets, firm mergers, reinvestment, and technological 
change. A more developed sociology of markets will better incorporate 
politics and law into its conception of the economic world, and a more 
mature economic sociology will provide a counterpoint to orthodox econ- 
omistic notions of markets and their development. 

Finally, it is rare for social scientists to capture the institutionalization 
of a complex social system across different spheres of action from a fixed 
historical birthdate. Our data and the supporting narrative try to make 
sense of one such process, as it has unfolded in Europe since 1958. Our 
approach raises important questions for our general theories of institution 
building. It is clear that institution-building projects rely on actors, mean- 
ings and preexisting rules, and organizations. While we have identified 
some of these elements, much theoretical work remains to be done to 
clarify their relationships. One of the most important frontier issues is the 
precise causal relationships between actors, organizations, and rule sys- 
tems, as these interact with one another across arenas of action. Our 
project has focused on how spillover and other forms of positive feedback 
connect arenas in ways that can constitute interconnected market, legal, 
and political fields. Feedback occurs when actors in one arena of action 
have an effect on actors in another arena of action, influencing activities 
in the latter. We have shown, among other things, that traders trying (or 
hoping) to expand their activities lobbied and litigated to promote their 
rights. Increases in lobbying and litigation activated EC organs, provoking 
more rule making. New rules not only emerged, but helped markets to 
expand. Institutional theories could advance substantially by seeking bet- 
ter understanding of the varied mechanisms through which fields become 
self-reinforcing systems. 
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The debate on the resurgence of income inequality in some advanced 
industrial societies has often focused on the impact of an increasingly 
integrated world economy, typified by growing capital mobility, 
heightened international competition, and an increase in migration. 
This study represents one of the first systematic, cross-national ex- 
aminations of the role of globalization in the inequality “U-turn.” 
Results indicate, on the one hand, that total inequality variation is 
principally affected by the percentage of the labor force in agricul- 
ture, followed by the institutional factors union density and decom- 
modification, and only then by globalization. On the other hand, 
longitudinal variation in inequality, while still dominated by the 
percentage of the labor force in agriculture, is also principally af- 
fected by aspects of globalization, such as southern import penetra- 
tion and direct investment outflow, and to a lesser extent by mi- 
gration. In other words, globalization explains the longitudinal trend 
of increasing inequality that took place within many industrial coun- 
tries better than it does cross-sectional inequality differences among 
countries. 


The recent resurgence of income inequality in a number of advanced 
industrial societies has spawned a wide-ranging debate as to the causes. 
A recurring theme has been the impact on inequality of an increasingly 


1 We thank Howard Aldrich, Ken Bolen, Craig Calhoun, Rachel Rosenfeld, Jason 
Beckfield, David Brady, and Patricia McManus for their comments on earlier drafts 
of this article. We also thank Lane Kenworthy and Jelle Visser for providing some of 
the data Earlier versions of this article were presented at the spring meeting of the 
Social Stratification Research Committee (RC 28) of the International Sociological 
Association in Mannheim, Germany, April 26-28, 2001, the “Re-Inventing Society in 
a Changing Global Economy” conference in Toronto, March 2001, and the American 
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integrated world economy, typified by growing capital mobility, height- 
ened competition in international markets, and a swelling flow of im- 
migrants in some countries. Yet, while a lively debate rages outside the 
discipline regarding the impact of trade on inequality (e.g., Krugman and 
Lawrence 1993; OECD 1994; Wood 1994; Burtless 1995; Cline 1997) and 
the labor market consequences of immigration (Borjas, Freeman, and 
Katz 1992; Borjas 1994), sociologists have largely been silent on these 
issues (Morris and Western 1999). Likewise, while there exists a sizeable 
sociological literature devoted to assessing the effects of direct investment 
on income distribution in developing societies (e.g., Bornschier, Chase- 
Dunn, and Rubinson 1978; Evans and Timberlake 1980; Bornschier and 
Chase-Dunn 1985; Firebaugh 1992, 1996; Dixon and Boswell 1996), so- 
ciologists have devoted almost no attention to the distributional conse- 
quences of international capital flows for advanced industrial societies. 
In this article, we address these omissions in prior research and examine 
the link between globalization and the recent inequality experience of 
OECD countries. 

In what follows, we first introduce the inequality data set employed 
and discuss recent inequality trends in advanced industrial societies. The 
role of globalization in income inequality is discussed next, and the model 
of income inequality developed in Nielsen (1994) and elaborated in Nielsen 
and Alderson (1995, 1997) is introduced to provide a background against 
which to test hypotheses regarding the distributional consequences of 
globalization. Finally, we discuss the results of a pooled time-series of 
cross-sections analysis of income inequality in 16 OECD nations from 
1967 to 1992. 


RECENT TRENDS IN INCOME INEQUALITY IN THE OECD 
COUNTRIES 


Two major trends in inequality have marked the experience of the ad- 
vanced industrial societies in the 20th century: the Kuznets curve and the 
great U-turn. Kuznets (1953, 1955), on the basis of historical data for a 
handful of industrial societies, conjectured a general developmental pat- 
tern in which inequality traces a curvilinear, inverted U-shaped relation- 
ship with economic development. Thus in the course of long-term in- 
dustrial development, inequality first increases, peaks and levels off, and 
then declines. In the case of the United States, for instance, Kuznets found 
that inequality peaked in the 1890s, remained stable for a few decades, 
Sociological Association annual meeting in San Francisco, August 1998. Direct cor 
respondence to Arthur S. Alderson, Department of Sociology, Indiana University, Bal- 
lantine Hall 744, Bloomington, Indiana 47405-6628. E-mail: aralders@indiana.edu 
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then turned to decline after the 1920s. Subsequent research has generally 
confirmed Kuznets’s findings, both for the United States and for other 
societies.” While the timing—in terms of calendar time—of the turn away 
from rising inequality has varied from society to society, the Kuznetsian 
pattern of rising then falling inequality with development (especially the 
descending segment) has been shown to typify the experience of an array 
of industrial societies (Lindert and Williamson 1985; see also Lindert 
2000). 

The recent experience of some industrial societies suggests a radical 
reversal of the Kuznetsian scenario of declining inequality with devel- 
opment. Much attention, for instance, has been given to the resurgence 
of income inequality in the United States, a phenomenon that Harrison 
and Bluestone (1988) have termed the “great U-turn.” After four decades 
of moderating inequality, income inequality in the United States began 
to increase around 1970. Since then it has risen at a steady rate, reversing 
the long-term trend toward declining inequality. A similar upswing in 
inequality has been observed in some other industrial societies besides 
the United States, suggesting that the phenomenon has an international 
character (Green, Coder, and Ryscavage 1992; Freeman and Katz 1995; 
OECD 1995a; Ram 1997). 

One question that arises from these stylized facts regarding the recent 
inequality experience of the advanced industrial societies is whether the 
great U-turn is, like arguably the Kuznets curve, an inherent tendency 
linked to late stages of industrial (or postindustrial) development. Thus 


1 For a discussion of the evidence regarding the Kurnets hypothesis, see the review in 
Nielsen and Alderson (1995). 
* This article extends our earlier work on income inequality. In Nielsen (1994) and 
Nielsen and Alderson (1995) we investigate a model of the effects of economic devel- 
opment on income inequality that emphasizes the role of dualism (both economic and 
”) in generating inequality within the Kuznets curve problematic (as con- 
trasted with the more recent trend of rising inequality associated with the great U- 
turn that is the object of this article). The first article uses a small cross-national data 
set, the second uses an unbalanced time series of cross-sections of countries assembled 
by us, prior to the availability of the Deininger and Squire (1996) income inequality 
data. In Alderson and Nielsen (1999), we use Deininger and Squire (1996) to construct 
an unbalanced panel data set for 88 countries to revisit the debate over the role of 
foreign capital penetration within a dependency theory framework (Firebaugh 1992, 
1996; Dixon and Boswell 1996). That article proposes a new model of the impact of 
capital flows on inequality within core and noncore countries. In Nielsen and Alderson 
(1997, 2001), we analyze the recent trend of rising inequality in the United States (the 
great U-turn) using data on 3,141 U.S. counties for 1970, 1980, and 1990. Extending 
these earlier efforts, the current article (1) focuses on 16 OECD countnes, (2) analyres 
the factors responsible for recent inequality trends in these countries (including rising 
inequality in some of them), and (3) is especially concerned with the role of the three 
major aspects of globalization (capital flows, international trade, and migration) in 
recent inequality trends. 
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if one plotted data on income inequality for advanced industrial societies 
at several points in time over two or three decades against a measure of 
development, one might expect to see an N-shaped relationship. On the 
left side of the graph, one would find the least-developed countries at the 
earlier time points still tracing the up-and-down trajectory of the Kuznets 
curve (or at least the downward segment of that trajectory). On the right, 
corresponding to the more developed countries in more recent periods, 
one might see evidence of an inequality upswing corresponding to the 
great U-turn. We will show such a plot later (fig. 1). 

Unfortunately, cross-national investigation of these two major episodes 
in the inequality experience of the industrial societies has been hampered 
by the relative paucity of comparable data on income inequality (Gagliani 
1987). Particularly rare are data appropriate to finely drawn comparisons 
of the level of inequality in, say, the United States and Canada at a given 
point in time. Recently, this problem has begun to be redressed by the 
Luxembourg Income Study (LIS) project. Begun in 1983, the LIS project 
now boasts a database that contains information on 25 (primarily Western 
industrial) countries for one year or more from the late 1960s to the mid- 
1990s.* Using the raw data from national income surveys, the LIS project 
reestimates inequality on a standardized basis, adjusting for definitional 
differences in the aim of maximizing cross-national comparability. 

At present, one can assemble a total of 57 observations from the LIS 
database on the 16 OECD countries that are included in our analysis. 
Rather than use these data alone, we employ a more inclusive data set 
in combination with methods of estimation (discussed below) that control 
statistically for the possibility of systematic differences across countries 
in inequality measurement. By adopting this strategy, we are able to 
analyze a cross-national data set that incorporates comparable informa- 
tion on trends in inequality in nearly all of the major industrial countries 
over the period from the late 1960s to the early 1990s. The data set we 
employ contains a maximum of 192 observations on 16 OECD countries. 
It is unbalanced, with countries contributing different numbers of obser- 
vations according to data availability. The data are drawn from Deininger 
and Squire’s (1996) “high quality” data set, a compendium of inequality 
data that is generally recognized to contain the best panel data available 
on income inequality (but see Atkinson and Brandolini 2001). Additional 
considerations regarding the inequality data are discussed below. 

By way of introducing the data set, we present in appendix figure Al 
plots of the trends in income inequality for the 16 OECD countries for 
which we have data. From the inspection of these plots, and ignoring 


* See OECD (1995a) for a succinct overview of the LIS methodology and data set. 
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short-term variation, we see the following national patterns emerge over 
the 1967—92 period: 


Australia rising inequality 

Belgium declining then rising inequality 
Canada no clear trend 

Denmark rising inequality 

Finland declining inequality 

France declining inequality 

Germany declining then rising inequality 
Ireland declining inequality 

Italy declining inequality 

Japan declining then rising inequality 
Netherlands declining then rising inequality 
Norway declining then rising inequality 
New Zealand rising inequality 

Sweden no clear trend 

Great Britain declining then rising inequality 
United States rising inequality 


The cases of Canada and Sweden are exceptionally difficult to summarize. 
Income inequality in Canada was fairly stable across the 1969-87 period, 
sharply declined from 1988 to 1989, and rose thereafter. In the case of 
Sweden, inequality was remarkably stable across the entire 1967-92 pe- 
riod (see also Gustafsson and Johansson 1999). We discern reasonably 
clear trends in all the other countries under investigation.’ If we group 
together countries that exhibit either the full U-turn pattern (declining 
then rising inequality) or only the ascending segment of the U-turn (rising 
inequality), we conclude that 10 out of 16 countries have experienced an 
inequality upswing during the 1967—92 period. Although the severity of 
the upswing varies greatly across countries, with Great Britain and the 
United States experiencing the largest increases, these data suggest that 
this historical pattern has been common, but not universal, among ad- 
vanced industrial societies (see also Freeman and Katz 1995). 

Figure A1 shows the evolution of inequality as historical trends, plotted 
against calendar time. As mentioned earlier, one interpretation of these 
trends may be that the U-turn on inequality is simply the continuation 
of the Kuznets curve, a pattern inherently associated with late stages of 
industrial development. To visualize this understanding of the inequality 


5 Readers are free to draw their own conclusions from the visual inspection of the plots 
in fig. Al. The observations we make, however, are generally consistent with those 
made in the literature on Income inequality. 
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trend, figure 1 shows a plot of inequality against logged gross domestic 
product per capita (used as a measure of development). The smooth curve 
is a nonparametric regression line estimated by LOESS, a robust algo- 
rithm that is not sensitive to outlying observations (some of which are 
labeled) (Cleveland 1994, pp. 168-80). The U-shaped relationship antic- 
ipated in the above discussion is indeed evident. The general trend that 
emerges in figure 1 is one of falling then rising inequality with develop- 
ment, albeit with considerable scatter around the main trend. This sug- 
gests that OECD countries collectively conform to the overall U-shaped 
inequality trajectory implied by the two major trends discussed earlier; 
at lower levels of development, one can observe the tail end of the long- 
term decline in inequality associated with the Kuznets curve, while at 
higher levels of development (corresponding by and large to more recent 
time points), one observes the upswing in inequality associated with the 
great U-turn. Labeled points show that the declining segment of the curve 
on the left of the graph corresponds to early observations on Ireland and 
Japan, while the inequality upswing on the right, driven in part by late 
observations for the United States, is pulled down by several observations 
for Canada, which feature low inequality at high GDP levels. Excluding 
observations for Ireland and Japan does eliminate the declining segment 
of the curve, but removing observations for the United States and Canada 
only clips the right-most third of the upturn, without eliminating it. The 
United Kingdom, even though it has experienced a major U-turn on in- 
equality, does not contribute much to the upward trend in the figure 
because of the relatively low GDP levels of the corresponding observa- 
tions. The existential status of the great U-turn as a function of devel- 
opment thus appears similar to that of the Kuznets curve: it is there (in 
the data), but it is easy to miss because of the considerable scatter around 
the main trend. 


GLOBALIZATION AND THE U-TURN ON INEQUALITY 


The recent upswing in inequality in some OECD countries has been 
attributed to diverse causes. Much interest has focused on the question 
of the role of globalization in this phenomenon (e.g., Väyrynen 1997). In 


* Fig. 1 is based on the 187 observations used in the analysis (Le., multivariate outHers 
have been removed). To what extent is the U-shaped relationship observed in fig. 1 
driven by the countries with the largest number of observations? If the United States 
(25 observations), United Kingdom (24 observations), Canada (19 observations), and 
Japan (19 observations) are excluded, the U-shaped relationship is still apparent. In- 
deed, a quadratic function of development fits the data nearly as well with these cases 
excluded —R? = .100 vs. .109 (see model 1 in table 2). 
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Fie. 1.—Scatterplot and nonparametric regression line showing the relationship of the 
Gini coefficient of income Inequality to real GDP/capita (log base 10; 187 observations from 
16 OECD countries, 1967-92. Observations labeled are those for Ireland (1), Japan O} 
France (F), Canada (C), the United States (US), and the United Kingdom (UK). 


making this link, researchers have focused on the impact of three distinct 
aspects of globalization. Two of these aspects are rising foreign direct 
investment and “North-South trade” (.e., trade between developed and 
developing societies). Both have become increasingly prominent features 
of the advanced industrial societies in recent years (Alderson 1997). Be- 
tween 1982 and 1990, for instance, the value of outflows of direct in- 
vestment from the OECD countries grew from 20 billion U.S. dollars to 
over 228 billion (MF 1987, 1994). The value of OECD manufactured 
imports from “Southern” countries (i.e., non-OECD, non-COMECON) 
grew from around 87 billion U.S. dollars to 298 billion (OECD 1984, 
1992). A third aspect of globalization implicated in recent inequality trends 
is migration. According to the United Nations (1989, p. 61), the percentage 
of the population foreign born is 6% in Austria, nearly 9% in the United 
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States, 11% in France, and 17% in both Canada and Switzerland (cited 
by Borjas 2000, p. 1). We discuss these three aspects of globalization in 
turn. 


Direct Investment and Inequality 


One part of the “globalization thesis” on the inequality upswing focuses 
on the distributional consequences of the direct investment activity of 
multinational enterprises (hereafter MNEs). We discern three (comple- 
mentary) strains of thinking in the literature: (1) one that stresses the role 
of direct investment in deindustrialization, (2) one that focuses on the 
bargaining position of labor under conditions of globalization, and (3) one 
that highlights the “cheapening” of labor (particularly low-skill labor) that 
can result as jobs are “exported” through international relocation. 

The first school of thought suggests that “capital flight” or the outflow 
of direct investment (hereafter DD from the advanced industrial countries 
has generated higher levels of inequality by accelerating deindustriali- 
zation, a factor whose effect on income distribution is well established in 
the empirical literature.” The work of Bluestone and Harrison (1982; see 
also Harrison and Bluestone 1988) is representative of this approach. 
Harrison and Bluestone argue that DI in the contemporary period is being 
undertaken as part of a “globalization gambit.” This move is argued to 
constitute an integral part of a new set of corporate strategies designed 
to abrogate the old postwar social contract between capital, labor, and 
the state and, in doing so, to restore acceptable levels of profitability in 
response to the “profit squeeze” of the 1970s. The result of this strategy, 
they argue, is a kind of hollowing of the economy of the capital exporting 
country. By hollowing, they mean that firms are no longer undertaking 
DI in an effort to complement domestic investment and production, but 
to replace it. Thus in recent years, as firm after firm in the manufacturing 
sector has decided to invest abroad in search of lower labor costs, the 
end result has been deindustrialization. Deindustrialization has, in turn, 
produced rising inequality because it has entailed the movement of a 
portion of the labor force from the industrial sector, typified internally by 
higher average wages and a comparatively flat distribution of income, to 
the service sector, typified internally by lower average wages and a higher 
level of inequality. Moreover, the decline of employment in the industrial 


’ We will not go into great detail here discussing the connection between deindustrial 
ization and the growth of inequality. For supporting evidence, see Harrison and Blue- 
stone (1988); Green, Ryscavage, and Welniak (1991) Lorence and Nelson (1993), Pres- 
ton and MicLafferty (1993) and Nielsen and Alderson (1997). For dissenting voices, 
sec Levy (1987) and Raffalovich (1993). 
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sector is seen as further contributing to the growth of inequality by un- 
dermining the power of unions and their ability to maintain traditionally 
high industrial wages. 

A second, related line of thinking focuses on the effects of direct in- 
vestment on the bargaining position of labor. The basic argument is that 
labor may be inherently weaker vis-a-vis multinational firms than it is in 
relation to national firms (Alderson 1997). There are a number of reasons 
why this might be the case. First, “multinationality” results in the dis- 
persion and fragmentation of labor. This makes it more difficult for labor 
to organize itself (Ietto-Gillies 1992, p. 138). While union links tend to be 
strong, nationally, within the same company (even when plants are spread 
over many sites), the international harmonization of the demands of the 
employees of MNEs is exceedingly rare. Thus the ability of a firm to 
check labor’s bargaining power and thus lower the costs associated with 
it may be enhanced by the simple act of opening additional foreign op- 
erations (see Scott and Storper [1986] and Cowling and Sugden [1987] for 
early versions of this argument). Second, multinationality allows firms to 
erase the spatial (and other) barriers that work to insulate domestic labor 
from foreign competition and the political interventions that influence the 
functioning of national labor markets. In essence, the firm is able, through 
internationalization, to induce competition in its home labor market by 
effectively increasing labor supply, as segments of the now culturally and 
politically fragmented workforce are brought into competition with each 
other for employment within the firm (Huizinga 1990). Finally, multi- 
nationality may particularly strengthen the firm’s hand in relation to the 
host nation’s workforce. The MNE, as a new entrant, is to an important 
extent free to set its own terms, unhindered by the historical and cultural 
“baggage” of prevailing industrial relations practices. As a result, MNEs 
are likely to enjoy greater managerial control and labor flexibility than 
comparable domestic firms, features that may translate into a distinct 
productivity and cost advantage (Enderwick 1985; Buckley and Ender- 
wick 1985). Viewed together, these arguments suggest that globalization 
may have important distributional consequences over and above other 
considerations; inasmuch as the direct investment activity of MNEs weak- 
ens labor’s bargaining position and exerts a downward pressure on the 
wages of (typically) organized, middle-income workers, it contributes to 
the phenomenon of the “declining middle” and to polarization in the 
distribution of income. 

A final strain of thinking on the role of direct investment in the in- 
equality upswing suggests that DI may directly affect income distribution 
by altering (1) the distribution of income between capital and labor and 
(2) the demand for low-skilled labor. To the degree to which DI outflow 
from advanced industrial countries represents a real loss of productive 
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capacity, it will cheapen labor. This happens because, as workers in the 
home nation are assisted by less capital in the production process, the 
marginal product of labor will fall and the marginal product of capital 
will rise. This will result in a rising share of national income going to 
capital. Under such conditions, one would expect to observe growing 
inequality in the distribution of income. In addition, if DI outflow is 
primarily skewed toward low-skill processes, if, as some observers have 
argued, “low-skill jobs are in effect being ‘exported’ to low-wage countries 
through relocation” (Lee 1996, p. 487), then DI will reduce the demand 
for low-skill labor. This fall in the demand for low-skill labor will, in 
turn, cause a fall in the earnings of low-skill workers relative to the more 
skilled, thereby contributing to rising inequality. 

These latter arguments regarding the direct effects of DI on income 
distribution depend sensitively on two assumptions. First, and most ob- 
viously, for DI to affect income distribution in this fashion, it must rep- 
resent a displacement of investment that otherwise would have taken 
place in the home country (Lee 1996). This point is highly controversial, 
with some scholars tending to view DI as a substitute for domestic in- 
vestment (letto-Gillies 1992) and others viewing it as merely adding to 
other forms of investment (Hufbauer and Adler 1976; Bhagwati 1994), 
Second, such arguments assume little (or no) adjustment though trade, a 
process that might check the “cheapening” of domestic labor that results 
from DI (Caves 1982; Enderwick 1985)." Nonetheless, when combined 
with the arguments that have emerged from the literature on deindus- 
trialization and bargaining under conditions of globalization, a rough 
framework does emerge for the interpretation of observed effects of DI 
on income distribution. Each strain of thinking argues a positive rela- 
tionship between DI outflow and income inequality. Over the short run, 
DI outflow may generate inequality in the home country because it 
prompts deindustrialization and weakens the bargaining position of labor. 


* Take the example of an industrial nation that exports capitalintensive goods and 
imports labor-intensive goods. Assume DI abroad by that nation’s export-oriented 
firms. The “cheapening” of labor that results would favor that nation’s import- 
competing (more labor-intensive) industries and induce a shift in capital investment 
toward those industries. As Caves notes, this shift “mitigates the negative effect of 
capital’s emigration on the wage of Home’s labor That is because in neither Home’s 
exporting industry nor its import-competing industry is the decline in the capital-labor 
ratio as large as it is for the country as a whole. That seeming impossibility results 
because the transfer of factors from Home’s export-competing industry releases a lot 
of capital, and only a little labor, relative to the proportions called for in Home’s 
import-competing industry. The interindustry shift of factors of production thereby 
does part of the job of adjusting to the economy’s overall lower capital-labor ratio. 
Because the capitallabor ratio in each sector falls less, the wage falls less than it 
otherwise would” (Caves 1982, p. 133; emphasis in original). 
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Over the longer run, DI outflow may generate inequality in the home 
country because it will cheapen domestic labor, redistribute income from 
labor to capital, and reduce the demand for low-skill labor. 


North-South Trade and Inequality 


The search for culprits in the inequality upswing has also focused closely 
on the role of international trade, particularly North-South trade (see 
review in Cline 1997). Arguments linking trade to recent changes in in- 
come distribution in the developed countries take two basic forms (Mes- 
serlin 1995). 

The first version of the argument is that North-South trade affects 
overall inequality by reducing the average wage in the North. North- 
South trade is held to reduce the average wage because (1) it brings 
northern workers into direct competition with southern workers and (2) 
the intensified competition that this induces spreads across the labor mar- 
ket, affecting skilled workers as well. This version of the argument can 
be shown, in many cases at least, to be a fairly weak one. If one examines 
the ratio of the average wage in the OECD countries to the (import 
weighted) average wage of their trading partners, one will find, for a 
number of countries, a value close to one, meaning that half or more of 
trade is with comparatively high-wage partners (Le., other OECD coun- 
tries; Krugman and Lawrence 1993). In such cases, the net effect of im- 
ports on the average wage will be minimal. 

The second version of the argument linking trade to the upswing in 
inequality in the advanced industrial countries stresses the effects of trade 
on the relative wages of the skilled and unskilled. Here North-South trade 
generates inequality because, by reducing the demand for unskilled labor 
in the North, it increases the disparity in returns to unskilled relative to 
skilled labor. This second version is arguably more robust prima facie. 
Nonetheless, the contribution of this mechanism to overall inequality has 
tended to be discounted, with most studies indicating that the impact of 
North-South trade on northern labor markets is minimal.’ 

Recently, however, Wood (1994) has breathed new life into this debate. 
Bringing a variety of forms of evidence to bear on the question, Wood 
marshals a persuasive case in favor of the view that the upswing in North- 
South trade has had a significant effect on the demand for skilled relative 


* Ser, e.g., the much discussed OECD Jobs Study (1994). Upon reviewing the available 
evidence, the authors conclude that “the ... analyses... largely confirm the findings 
of others in the field, namely that the impact of changing trade patterns on labour 
market conditions is significant, but generally small relative to other factors” (p. 105). 
See also the conclusions drawn in the ILO’s World Employment 1996/97 (1996). 
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to unskilled labor. Wood’s argument proceeds in three steps. First, he 
uses a variety of indicators to show that income differentials by skill level 
have indeed widened in the North, particularly since around 1980. The 
evidence reviewed regarding changes in the returns to education, in the 
average wages of white-collar relative to blue-collar workers, and in gen- 
eral wage dispersion in the OECD countries is consistent with widening 
skill differentials. Second, he establishes that widening income differen- 
tials by skill level resulted from trade-induced shifts in demand for skilled 
and unskilled labor. Prior literature, evidence regarding the timing and 
magnitude of the upswings in North-South trade and in skill differentials, 
and patterns of cross-national variation and variation in the demand for 
male and female labor are all shown to be highly consistent with this 
interpretation. Finally, he addresses an array of alternative explanations 
for widening skill differentials. Among these, he finds greatest merit in 
the argument that autonomous technological changes (centering around 
the microprocessor) have had an unskilled labor-saving bias, but he views 
the evidence as suggesting a larger role for trade. 

All told, Wood makes a strong case for the idea that the upswing in 
southern imports has had a significant impact on the demand for skilled 
relative to unskilled labor. As the demand for skilled labor has increased 
relative to unskilled labor, the returns to each should diverge. As regards 
overall mequality, Wood suggests that “it seems quite likely that the wid- 
ening of skill differentials ... was the main cause of . . . changes in the 
trend of household income distribution” (1994, p. 254). This argument 
lends itself to the straightforward prediction that southern import pene- 
tration will have a positive effect on income inequality. This conclusion, 
however, is subject to an important caveat: 


A complication in the North... is that wider wage differentials tend to 
be resisted, especially in [continental] Europe. The resistance arises partly 
from the power and egalitarianism of labor unions, partly from minimum 
wage legislation, and partly from minimum income provisions in social 
security systems (which make people unwilling to accept low-wage jobs). 
In so far as these institutional forces reduce relative wage flexibility, the 
pressure for wider skill differentials emerges in a different form—as short- 
ages of skilled labor and surpluses of unskilled labor [and thus unemploy- 
ment]. (Wood 1994, p. 15) 


Greater inequality and unemployment may thus be trade-offs in the con- 
temporary period. Where institutional resistance to wider wage differ- 
entials is weak, southern import penetration may produce widening wage 
differentials and greater overall income inequality. Where such resistance 
is strong, however, it may express itself in rising unemployment. This 
suggests that factors that contribute to the level of resistance to inequality, 
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such as the strength of workers unions and the extent to which wage- 
setting decisions are centralized, will buffer the effect of southern import 
penetration on income inequality. We will therefore investigate the role 
of these institutional factors below. 


Migration and Inequality 

A third aspect of globalization has been an increased movement of people 
across national borders, that is, migration. In the United States, migration 
has come under serious suspicion as a factor in the inequality upswing 
for three main reasons: (1) the rate of immigration has increased coinciding 
roughly with the period of increasing inequality, (2) “there has been a 
precipitous decline in the average skills of the immigrant flow reaching 
the United States, relative to natives” (Borjas 2000, p. 4), and (3) “the 
immigrant population is highly bifurcated; there are many immigrants 
with few skills and many immigrants who are highly skilled” (Borjas 
2000, p. 5). The combination of a high immigration rate with an immigrant 
population characterized by low average skills and high skills variance 
has been seen as a certain recipe for increased inequality. Borjas and 
colleagues have estimated that almost half of the decline in the relative 
wage of school dropouts that took place between 1980 and 1995 can be 
attributed to immigration (Borjas, Freeman, and Katz 1992; Borjas 1994, 
2000). 

While the high-end estimate of the impact of immigration on inequality 
in the United States obtained by Borjas and his colleagues is not uni- 
versally accepted, and the immigration situation of the United States may 
not be typical of that of other OECD countries, there are historical prec- 
edents that motivate paying close attention to immigration as a possible 
general factor in the inequality upswing. Hatton and Williamson (1998) 
point out the remarkable similarities between the international situation 
in the period from about 1870 to 1913, and the second half of the 20th 
century. Both historical periods were characterized by expanding inter- 
national trade, convergence between poor and rich nations, and large 
population movements leading to inequality outcomes that differed by 
type of country: in the relatively rich, people-importing nations of the 
time, including Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the United States, im- 
migration caused inequality to increase; in the poor, people-exporting 
nations, which included at that time both Southern European (Italy, Spain, 
Portugal) and Scandinavian countries (Norway, Sweden, Denmark), em- 
igration produced a decline in inequality. Thus, when we observe an 
inequality upswing in some of the rich, people-importing countries in 
recent decades, it is not unreasonable to suppose that immigration may 
be a contributing factor. 
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THE USUAL SUSPECTS: ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF INCOME 
INEQUALITY 


In the regression models of income inequality analyzed below, we will 
include measures of the three aspects of globalization (DI outflow, North- 
South trade, and migration) to estimate their separate contributions to 
inequality. We will test the globalization variables in models incorporating 
alternative mechanisms of inequality that have been identified in two 
relatively independent traditions of research. One research tradition has 
focused on the problematic associated with the inverted U-shaped pattern 
taken by income inequality in the course of development first identified 
by Kuznets (1955), usually in a broad cross-national comparative frame- 
work. The second tradition has focused on the mechanisms of the more 
recent U-turn on inequality, often focusing on the special case of the United 
States. These two traditions of research have proceeded along independent 
paths, with each tradition evoking a distinct set of explanatory factors. 
In what follows, we address the hypotheses that emerge from these lit- 
eratures in turn. Our goal will be to construct a combined model that 
sheds light on the general question of the mechanisms driving the U-turn 
on inequality, thereby contributing to a burgeoning cross-national com- 
parative literature on the inequality upswing (Freeman and Katz 1995; 
Gottschalk, Gustafsson, and Palmer 1997; Gottschalk and Smeeding 1997; 
Gustafsson and Johansson 1999). 


Inequality and Development: The Kuznets Problematic and the Core 
Model 


The Kuznets hypothesis suggests that for societies at relatively high levels 
of development there is a negative relationship between inequality and 
development, as these societies are presumably arrayed along the right- 
most segment of the inverted U-shaped curve tracing the relationship of 
inequality with economic development. To the extent that the Kuznetsian 
pattern continues to typify the experience of the advanced industrial so- 
cieties, we expect to observe a negative relationship between the Gini 
coefficient of income inequality among households and the level of de- 
velopment measured as real GDP/capita. To the extent, however, that the 
more developed societies in more recent periods are arrayed along an 
ascending slope of inequality and development (fig. 1), a development 
quadratic will better fit the data. 

To account for the Kuznets hypothesis, we use the “core” model of 
inequality and development devised in Nielsen (1994; see also Nielsen 
and Alderson 1995, 1997; Alderson and Nielsen 1999) that incorporates 
three major features of development: labor force shifts and sector dualism, 
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the demographic transition and generalized dualism, and skills deepening 
and the spread of education. These are represented by four variables in 
the regression analysis. The rationale for the inclusion of each is discussed 
briefly below. The general specification of the core inequality model is as 
follows: 


g = f(sdu, lfa, nri, sec), 


where g is gini income inequality, sdu is sector dualism, lfa is %labor 
force in agriculture, nri is natural rate of population increase, and sec is 
secondary school enrollment ratio. 

Kuznets’s (1955) explanation of the peculiar shape of the relationship 
he observed between inequality and development stressed the dualism 
that emerges between the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors of a 
developing society. Schematically, a society at an early stage of devel- 
opment is characterized by the coexistence of a small modern sector, typ- 
ified internally by high productivity and wages, and a large traditional 
agricultural sector, typified by low productivity and wages. With devel- 
opment, an increasing proportion of the labor force shifts from the low- 
income agricultural sector to the high-income modern sector. As this shift 
takes place, inequality will, solely on the basis of these average differences 
between sectors, increase, peak, then decrease. Thus as a mechanical 
consequence of the movement of the labor force out of agriculture, in- 
equality will conform to an inverted U-shaped trajectory (see fig. 2 in 
Nielsen [1994] for an illustration of this phenomenon). 

This inequality, attributable to differences in average income between 
sectors, is called sector dualism. Sector dualism is a function of the dif- 
ference in average income between sectors and the relative size of the 
sectors. The countries under investigation exhibit relatively low (and de- 
clining) levels of sector dualism, primarily because agricultural employ- 
ment is relatively low as a proportion of total employment but also because 
productivity (and wage) differentials across sectors in such societies are 
comparatively minimal. However, given that a majority of the OECD 
countries had yet to complete the transition out of agriculture by the 
beginning of the period under investigation, sector dualism may none- 
theless remain a significant predictor of inequality.’ We will test the pre- 
diction that sector dualism will have a positive effect on overall inequality 
among households. 

Sector dualism measures the contribution to overall inequality of dif- 
ferences in average income between sectors. The distribution of the labor 


1 As late as 1967, the employment share of agriculture was over 10% in Austria, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, and Sweden and over 20% in Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, and Japan. 
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force across sectors can also affect overall inequality to the extent that 
inequality differs within sectors. Kuznets (1955) proposed that inequality 
is typically lowest in the agricultural sector, which he characterized as 
being composed of economic units of roughly similar size. The larger the 
agricultural sector, then, the greater the weight given to the more equal 
sector. We will control for the size of the agricultural sector and expect 
that, net of sector dualism, the %labor force in agriculture will have a 
negative effect on income inequality. If this prediction is not supported 
in the context of OECD countries, it may mean either that Kuznets’s 
assumption was never valid, or that it was once true but is no longer. 

The demographic transition is another major feature of development 
that has been implicated as a cause of the inverted-U shape of the Kuznets 
curve. Two general mechanisms have been identified through which the 
demographic transition may affect inequality. The first focuses on shifts 
in the age distribution of the labor force that occur as the rate of population 
growth rises and then declines over the course of the demographic tran- 
sition. Countries in the early stages of the demographic transition will 
exhibit a large and growing cohort of younger workers. This means that 
such countries will have a similarly large and growing proportion of 
workers at the bottom of the earnings scale. This influx of younger (un- 
skilled) workers into the labor market can also be expected to contribute 
to a surplus of unskilled labor, further widening the wage differential 
between the skilled and unskilled (Kuznets 1955; Lindert and Williamson 
1985; Williamson 1991). Thus one would expect to observe a positive 
relationship between the rate of population growth and income inequality. 
In addition to this purely demographic mechanism, the model discussed 
in Nielsen (1994) suggests that the demographic transition may affect 
inequality because it proxies for generalized sociocultural dualism, the 
general social heterogeneity resulting from the uneven diffusion of modern 
technology and culture in the course of development. Akin to the main 
process of sector dualism discussed above, any item or trait associated 
with development that has implications for income and that is distributed 
unevenly over the population will generate its own sectoral inequality. To 
the extent that these mechanisms are still at work in the OECD countries 
in the period under study, we expect that the natural rate of population 
increase will have a positive effect on income inequality. 

Another major aspect of development is the diffusion of education or 
“skills deepening.” Looking across a broad cross-section of countries, the 
usual expectation is that the spread of education will have a negative 
effect on overall inequality, consistent with straightforward supply and 
demand reasoning under which an increase in the supply of skilled (or 
credentialed) workers will reduce the wage differential between the skilled 
and unskilled (Lecaillon et al. 1984). A few researchers have pointed out, 
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however, that the relationship between income inequality and the diffu- 
sion of education may differ among the advanced industrial societies. 
Crenshaw and Ameen (1994) argue that in fact the relationship is reversed 
and becomes positive at high levels of educational expansion, reflecting 
the emergence of a new postindustrial regime. Jacobs (1985) suggests that 
the distribution of educational attainment affects the distribution of in- 
come through the dispersion of education rather than through the average 
level. Data limitations mean that we are unable to test the compositional 
hypothesis suggested by Jacobs."’ We can, however, explore Crenshaw 
and Ameen’s conjecture regarding the shape of the relationship between 
inequality and educational diffusion. There is substantial variation in rates 
of enrollment in secondary schools among OECD countries. We will test 
the hypothesis that the diffusion of education, measured as the secondary 
school enrollment ratio, has a negative effect on income inequality and 
will also search for the curvilinearity posited by Crenshaw and Ameen. 

The four variables just discussed constitute the core regression model 
of inequality. It was originally developed to explain the inverted U-shaped 
trajectory of inequality with development that can be observed in cross- 
sections of countries that vary substantially in development levels. The 
model is able to capture the curvilinear pattern of the Kuznets curve, 
without using any polynomial function, because it contains two variables 
that themselves tend to follow an inverted U-shaped trend in the course 
of development: the rate of natural population increase (because of the 
demographic transition) and sector dualism (because of the dualism effect 
explicated by Kuznets [1955] Nielsen 1994). As the data set used in this 
article consists of advanced industrial societies, the model is not expected 
to exhibit the full curvature of the Kuznets pattern. Rather, coefficient 
estimates should be consistent with a monotonous pattern of declining 
inequality with development characteristic of later phases (the right-hand 
side) of the curve. In the next section, we turn to discuss those factors (in 
addition to globalization) that might account for a reversal of the trend 
toward declining inequality with development. 


2 


The Great U-Turn Problematic 


In subsequent work, we expanded this earlier core inequality model to 
incorporate explanations that have been proposed for the recent upswing 


"Tn a study of income inequality in U.S. counties, we constructed a measure of ed- 
sucational keterogencity to test the compositional hypothesis. The results indicated that 
educational heterogeneity has had a strong positive effect on county-level inequality 
(Nielsen and Alderson 1997). Unfortunately, the sort of educational attainment data 
necessary for the construction of a comparable (and reasonably complete) measure of 
the dispersion of education for other OECD countries is simply unavailable at present. 
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in inequality in the United States (Nielsen and Alderson 1997). In addition 
to a focus on globalization and the consequences of an increasingly in- 
tegrated world economy, this literature has been typified in particular by 
an attention to the changing role of women, deindustrialization, and the 
role of labor market institutions in mediating the various pressures for 
growing inequality that have emerged in recent decades (e.g., Thurow 
1987; Bluestone and Harrison 1982; Harrison and Bluestone 1988; Levy 
and Michel 1991; Levy and Murnane 1992; Ryscavage, Green, and Wel- 
niak 1992; Danziger and Gottschalk 1993; Wood 1994; Morris and Western 
1999; Lindert 2000; Nielsen and Alderson 2001). 

Two kinds of arguments have been made regarding the distributional 
consequences of the changing role of women. The first focuses on the 
implications of the upswing in female labor force participation that the 
past few decades have witnessed. Thurow (1987) views rising female labor 
force participation as a major cause of rising inequality. Female labor 
force participation, he suggests, has contributed to the increase in in- 
equality by inflating the bottom of the earnings distribution—due to 
women’s lower average earnings—and, due to assortative mating, by 
amplifying the advantage of high-income households and the disadvan- 
tage of poor ones when both spouses work. For Thurow, the prediction 
is clearly that female labor force participation will be associated with 
greater income inequality among households. Alternatively, Cancian, 
Danziger, and Gottschalk (1993), among others, have argued that, taking 
into account (household) income-specific rates of female labor force par- 
ticipation, the net effect of increased female labor force participation is 
to produce more families with incomes near the middle of the income 
distribution, leading to a reduction of inequality.” We entertain both pre- 
dictions and allow them to be adjudicated by the data. 

A second strain of thinking on the distributional consequences of the 
changing role of women focuses on the rising proportion of households 
headed by women. In the case of the United States, Levy and Michel 
(1991), Ryscavage, Green, and Welniak (1992), and Nielsen and Alderson 
(1997) have identified the growth of female-headed households as a major 
factor in the inequality upswing. Their reasoning is quite simple: insofar 
as femele-headed households have lower average incomes, their rising 
proportion inflates the proportion of poor households and increases in- 
equality. Unfortunately, data limitations preclude us from testing this ar- 


4 In support of this interpretation, we find that the size of the female labor force had 
a negative effect on family income inequality across U.S. counties in 1980 and 1990 
(Nielsen and Alderson 1997) . 
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gument.” This is a potentially important omission, as all indications are 
that recent changes in household structure in OECD countries have had 
a measurable effect on income distribution (Gottschalk and Danziger 1984; 
Karoly 1993). 

A good deal of attention has been given to the distributional conse- 
quences of the decline of manufacturing employment in OECD countries 
over the past two or three decades (Levy and Murnane 1992). For authors 
such as Bluestone and Harrison (1982; Harrison and Bluestone 1988), 
deindustrialization is viewed as a principal cause of the upswing in income 
inequality. As discussed above, this is because the manufacturing sector 
is typically characterized by higher average wages and a more equal 
distribution than the service sector, so transfers of jobs from manufac- 
turing to services produces a larger share of low-wage jobs and greater 
inequality. We test the prediction that the %labor force in manufacturing 
will have a negative effect on inequality. Note that deindustrialization is 
an integral part of the globalization argument, as it is often invoked as 
an intermediate mechanism to explain how aspects of globalization, such 
as dependence on southern imports or DI outflow, affect income inequality. 


Institutional Factors 


Wood (1994) suggests that labor market institutions play a key role in 
mediating the effects of globalization. While a number of scholars have 
questioned the empirical status of the inequality/unemployment trade-off 
that Wood proposes (e.g., Glyn and Salverda 2000; Schmitt and Mishel 
2000; see also Bertola and Ichino 1995; Blank 1997), his assumption that 
such institutions affect the distribution of income in important ways is, 
we believe, sound. As the last few decades have witnessed notable de- 
unionization and significant changes in the “social pact” between em- 
ployers, workers, and the state in a good number of advanced industrial 
countries, we see solid prima facie grounds for exploring such links. We 
thus investigate the effects on inequality of (1) the presence of unions, (2) 
wage setting coordination, and (3) the decommodification of labor by the 
welfare state, while remaining agnostic on the trade-off question. 

A number of authors (e.g., Freeman 1993; ILO 1996) have attributed 
a substantial part of the inequality upswing to the declining unionization, 
or “deunionization,” that most advanced industrial countries have expe- 
rienced in recent years (Western 1995). Inasmuch as unions tend to flatten 


D There 1s little data on the proportion of households female-headed in many countries, 
particularly in earlier years. This fact, coupled with issues of comparability (due to 
definitional differences), make the task of assembling this seemingly straightforward 
measure extraordinarily difficult. 
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the distribution of earnings among workers and to reduce the wage dif- 
ferential between blue- and white-collar workers, declining unionization 
should be associated with widening wage differentials and greater in- 
equality among households. In the case of the United States, Freeman 
(1993) attributes 20% of the rise in earnings inequality among men to 
deunionization and, looking at the experience of all workers in 16 OECD 
countries across the 1980s, shows that the upswing in earnings inequality 
at the industry level was least pronounced in highly unionized countries. 
Transplanting this argument to the domain of income inequality at the 
household level, we expect to observe a negative relationship between 
union density and inequality. 

The presence of unions represents one sort of institutional constraint 
on widening wage differentials. In addition, as a general indicator of the 
balance of power between the organizations of employers and employees, 
one might also expect the strength of corporatist arrangements to be neg- 
atively related to income inequality. “Corporatism” usually refers to a set 
of institutional arrangements designed to achieve cooperation and con- 
sensus between labor, capital, and the state in the setting of national 
economic and social policy (e.g., Schmitter 1974; Cameron 1984; Lehm- 
bruch 1984; Marks 1986). Key for our purposes is the role of corporatist 
institutions in wage setting. In strongly corporatist contexts, in which 
bargaining is national in scope and wage guidelines are centrally fixed, 
we expect to observe a flatter distribution of earnings, a smaller blue- 
collar/white-collar wage differential, and, ultimately, lower household in- 
come inequality. In weakly corporatist contexts in which bargaining is 
fragmented and local, we expect to observe wider wage differentials 
within and across firms and industries and, ultimately, within nations. As 
Western (1995; table 2) documents, the last few decades have indeed 
witnessed an (notably uneven) erosion of national-level bargaining in the 
OECD countries (see also Wallerstein 1999). As the timing of this erosion 


As Kenworthy notes, “Although centralization of wage bargaining has received the 
bulk of attention in the literature, a variety of recent findings suggest that it is coor 
dination of wage setting which is likely to matter most in affecting macroeconomic 
performance outcomes .. . . Centralization [Le., a classical corporatist arrangement] 
is only one means, albeit an important one, of achieving wage coordination. Others 
include guidance of industry-level bargaining by a powerful, monopolistic union con- 
federation (as in Austria), a high degree of union concentration coupled with extensive 
pattern-setting across industries (as in Germany), coordination by employer federations 
and large firms with limited union influence (as in Japan and Switzerland), and gov- 
ernment imposition of a wage schedule or freeze (as in Belgium, Denmark and the 
Netherlands in various years)” (Kenworthy 2001), p. 5; emphasis in original). The 
measure we employ (see below) takes these alternative means of achieving wage co- 
ordination into account. Thus, while our use of the measure is motivated by the 
literature on corporatism, it should not be strictly equated with it. 
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appears to roughly coincide with the upswing in inequality in a number 
of countries, we test the hypothesis that wage setting coordination is neg- 
atively related to income inequality. 

Finally, to the degree to which people are unwilling to accept low-wage 
jobs, pressures for wider wage differentials—whatever their source—will 
necessarily express themselves in a fashion other than rising inequality. 
We thus explore the extent to which welfare states that are strongly de- 
commodifying act as an additional institutional constraint on widening 
wage differentials. “Decommodification” refers to the differing degrees to 
which individuals in different societies are able, given the same level of 
total social welfare expenditure, to opt out of the market while maintaining 
a “socially acceptable” standard of living (Esping-Andersen 1990). In as- 
sessing the level of the decommodification, one would assign a low 
decommodification score to a social welfare system that offered large 
benefits, but offered them—either as a result of means-tests, work re- 
quirements, prior contribution requirements, or a number of other built- 
in constraints on entitlement to the transfer—to only a limited number 
of individuals. In contrast, one would assign a high decommodification 
score to a social welfare system that, while offering smaller benefits, 
granted the (universal) right to a transfer on the basis of citizenship. 

The effects of the decommodification of labor on the functioning of the 
labor market are fairly straightforward. As Esping-Andersen has re- 
marked in regard to Sweden: 


When, as in Sweden, on any given day approximately 15 percent of workers 
are absent yet paid to work, it is difficult to sustain the logic of a labor 
market guided solely by the pure exchange principle. A very large share of 
what is normally regarded as labor time is in fact “welfare time.” The range 
of alternative choice is such that Swedes are relatively de-commodified: 
they do not just hand over their time to the employer; the employers’ control 
of the purchased labor-commodity is heavily circumscribed. (Esping- 
Andersen 1990, p. 156) 


To the extent that decommodification circumscribes the purchase of labor 
in this fashion and raises the effective minimum wage, we expect to 
observe a negative relationship between decommodification and income 
inequality. 


DATA 


Data for the dependent variable, the Gini coefficient of income inequality, 
are drawn from Deininger and Squire’s (1996) “high quality” data set, a 
compendium of data on income inequality that was assembled with the 
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aim of maximizing intertemporal and cross-national comparability. For 
the countries under consideration, Deininger and Squire often join the 
LIS data discussed above with other income surveys that meet their cri- 
teria for inclusion. With two exceptions, data are defined consistently over 
time (within countries), the Gini coefficient is calculated on the basis of 
income, and coverage is national.“ 

Real GDP/capita (log base 10) is measured in U.S. dollars. Data are 
from the Penn World Tables Mark 5.6 (Summers and Heston 1991). To 
reduce the collinearity generated by the inclusion of real GDP and its 
square in one of the models, we deviated this variable from its median 
(4.047). This transformation reduces the correlation between a variable 
and its square (Koopmans 1987). 

Sector dualism (log base 10) is calculated from figures for the percentage 
of the labor force in agriculture (p) and agriculture’s share of the gross 
domestic product (Z) as 


R, = |p - L]. 


It can be shown that this formula is a special case of the Gini coefficient 
for a system with only two income-receiving units, which can be derived 
from the general formula for the Gini given by Nygård and Sandström 
(1981, p. 292, eq. 8.10). The absolute value is taken to guarantee a positive 
value in the hypothetical case in which the agricultural sector is relatively 
more productive than the nonagricultural. Data on the %labor force in 
agriculture (log base 10) are drawn from the OECD’s Labour Force Sta- 
tistics, 1967-1987, and Labour Force Statistics, 1973-1993 (OECD 1989, 
1995b). Data on agriculture’s share of gross domestic product are from 
the World Bank’s World Tables (World Bank, various years). 

The natural rate of population increase is calculated as the crude birth 
rate minus the crude death rate. Birth rates and death rates are drawn 
primarily from World Bank (1997), supplemented with data from the 
World Tables (World Bank, various years). 

The secondary school enrollment ratio is measured as secondary school 
enrollment as a percentage of the population of secondary school age. 
Estimates are from the World Bank’s World Tables (World Bank, various 
years). 

Data on direct invesiment outflow/labor force (log base 10) are drawn 
from the IMF’s Balance of Paymenis Statistics Yearbook (various years). 
This represents the book value of all investments made in a given year 


“ Early observations for Denmark (1976) and Germany (1969) are based on income 
net of taxes, while the remaining observations for both countries are gross of taxes. 
Excluding these observations from the analysis does not affect the results reported 
below. 
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by nationals of country x to acquire managerial interest in enterprises 
sited in countries other than x (IMF 1977). Labor force data are from the 
OECD’s Labour Force Statistics, 1967-1987, and Labour Force Statistics, 
1973—1993 (OECD 1989; 19955). 

Southern import penetration/GDP (log base 10) is measured as manu- 
factured imports from non-OECD, non-COMECON countries in current 
U.S. dollars. Manufactured imports are defined as Standard International 
Trade Classification (SITC) groups 5, 6, 7, and 8. Import data are from 
the OECD’s Foreign Trade by Commodities series (various years). Current 
GDP in U.S. dollars is drawn from the OECD’s National Accounts (var- 
ious years). 

The net migration rate is calculated indirectly from figures for popu- 
lation and the crude birth and death rates, and is expressed per 1,000 
population. Data are drawn primarily from World Bank (1997), supple- 
mented with data from the World Tables (World Bank, various years). 

Decommodification is measured as an index of decommodification in 
sickness, maternity, and unemployment programs. The measurement 
scheme is inspired by Esping-Andersen (1990, p. 54) and is described in 
detail in Alderson (1997). Decommodification in sickness, maternity, and 
unemployment programs is measured in terms of (1) the replacement 
rate—ratio of benefits to usual earnings—for an average production 
worker in the first 26 weeks of sickness, maternity, or unemployment, (2) 
the number of weeks of employment required to qualify for benefits, (3) 
the number of waiting days before benefits are paid, and (4) the number 
of weeks that benefits can be maintained. These individual items are 
standardized and then summed to arrive at decommodification scores for 
each of the three programs. The overall decommodification measure is 
an index of decommodification in each of the three programs.’* Nations 
with high values on the summary decommodification index are nations 
that offer sickness, maternity, and unemployment programs with high 
replacement rates, require little (or no) employment to qualify for benefits, 
require no waiting period before benefits are paid, and offer benefits for 
long periods of time. Nations with low values are nations that offer low 
replacement rates, require extensive periods of employment to qualify for 


1 Our measure departs from Esping-Andersen’s (1990) in two ways. First, our summary 
measure includes decommodification in maternity programs and excludes decommo- 
dification in old age insurance We do this to focus the measure on the options open 
to the economically active population, female and male. Second, data limitations mean 
that we are unable to weight each individual index (Le., sickness, maternity, unem- 
ployment) by the percentage of the relevant population covered by the program in 
each year. Taking these differences into account, we find that there is nonetheless a 
high degree of agreement between our summary index and that presented by Esping- 
Andersen (1990, p. 52) for 1980 (r = 902; N = 16) 
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benefits, require long waiting periods before benefits are paid, and offer 
benefits for short periods of time. Alternatively, nations can score low if 
they do not offer a given program or offer programs on a means-tested 
basis. Data are from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(various years). 

Data on wage-setting coordination are from an unpublished paper that 
was kindly provided by Lane Kenworthy (2001b). The measure draws on 
Soskice (1990), Golden et al.,’’ Iversen (1999), and the European Industrial 
Relations Review (various issues). Wage-setting coordination is measured 
as an index with five categories, ranging from “1” when wage bargaining 
is fragmented (i.e., confined to individual firms or plants) to “5” when 
wage bargaining is highly coordinated. High degrees of coordination can 
be achieved through classical tripartite corporatist arrangements (e.g., 
Sweden), through coordination of industry bargaining by a central union 
confederation (e.g., Austria), or through coordination of bargaining by 
employer organizations (e.g., Japan). Details regarding the index and the 
motivation for the scoring appear in Kenworthy (2001); see also Hicks 
and Kenworthy 1998). 

Union density is measured as the gross union density rate (total union 
members as a percentage of total wage and salaried employees). Data for 
the 1970-92 period are from an unpublished paper that was kindly pro- 
vided by Jelle Visser (1996). Data for the 1967-69 period are from Visser 
(1989), Bain and Price (1980), and various country yearbooks. 

The female labor force participation rate is expressed as the size of the 
female labor force as a percentage of the female population ages 15—64. 
Data are from the OECD (1989, 19958). 

Data on the %labor force in manufacturing are drawn primarily from 
the OECD’s Labour Force Statistics, 1967-1987 and Labour Force Sta- 
tistics, 1973-1993 (OECD 1989, 19955). Cases not covered in this source 
(ie., Netherlands, 1967—74) are coded with data drawn from the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS 1993). 

Two period indicators (1973-81 and 1982—92, with the 1967—72 period 
as the baseline) are included in most of the models we estimate to capture 
time-specific effects. These indicators trace, respectively, the period from 
the trough of the 1973—74 global recession to the brink of the recession 
of the early 1980s, and the period from the trough of the 1981-82 recession 
to the brink of the global recession of the early 1990s. 


1 See Miriam Golden, Michael Wallerstein, and Peter Lange, 1997, “Union Centrali- 
zation among Advanced Industrial Societies: An Empirical Study.” Dataset available 
at http://www-shelley.polisci ucla edu/data. 
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METHODS 
Unbalanced Panel Data 


The data set contains a maximum of 192 observations made between 1967 
and 1992. These are distributed between 16 countries in the manner in- 
dicated in figure A1. The data are unbalanced, with countries contributing 
different numbers of observations, and the time span between observa- 
tions is irregular, varying across countries and time points. In this section, 
we discuss potential problems associated with this type of data and the 
measures we have taken to minimize their impact on model estimation. 


Correlation of Errors 


As mentioned earlier, the inequality data that we have assembled may 
not be strictly appropriate for level comparisons. Definitions of basic con- 
cepts (i.e., income, household) may vary in important ways across coun- 
tries, as may methods of treating factors such as household size and taxes 
and transfers.’ Such systematic and unmeasured differences in the mea- 
surement of income inequality across countries will be forced in the error 
term of the regression model, causing errors pertaining to the same country 
at different time points to be correlated. In the panel context, such a 
pattern of correlation among errors renders ordinary least squares (OLS) 
estimation inconsistent (heterogeneity bias) and inefficient and causes 
standard errors of the estimates to be underestimated (Hsiao 1986; Greene 
1993). 

Systematic measurement differences may be modeled, by first approx- 
imation, as an unmeasured country-specific and time-invariant component 
that affects income inequality in the same way in a given country at all 
time points. Other time-invariant unmeasured factors (other than mea- 
surement procedures) that differ across countries could also contribute to 
that country-specific component. The presence of an unmeasured time- 
invariant, country-specific factor causes the errors corresponding to dif- 
ferent observations on the same country to be correlated by the same 
amount, denoted p. Thus the unmeasured country-specific factor causes 
the variance-covariance matrix of the errors to have a block-diagonal 
structure in which errors pertaining to observations on the same country 
are correlated by an amount p, while observations pertaining to different 
countries are uncorrelated. Two general approaches to estimating models 
with unmeasured country-specific components can be used, the fixed- 
effects model (FEM) and the random-effects model (REM), which have 


4 See Deininger and Squire (1996) for a discussion of the cross-national comparability 
of the inequality data assembled in their compendium. 
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been discussed in Nielsen and Alderson (1995) and Gustafsson and Jo- 
hansson (1999). 

The FEM differs from the more familiar ordinary least squares pro- 
cedure (OLS) in its treatment of the intercept. Where, under OLS, all 
countries are constrained to the same intercept, in the FEM, indicator 
variables are introduced for each country to represent country-specific 
intercepts. By doing so, one “simulates” unmeasured time-invariant, coun- 
try-specific factors and thereby addresses the heterogeneity bias. It can 
be shown that estimating the model with # country indicators is equivalent 
to using OLS with the data deviated from the country-specific means (e.g., 
Hsiao 1986). As the FEM estimation algorithm assigns all between-coun- 
try variation to the indicator variables for country, estimates of the re- 
lationships of interest are not directly influenced by level differences. Only 
within-country (intertemporal) variation remains. The FEM is thus ex- 
tremely conservative (but also profligate), as it “throws out” all between- 
country variation in the data. Furthermore, FEM does not allow esti- 
mation of the effects of variables that are constant over time for a given 
country, as these are exactly collinear with the set of country-specific 
indicators. Correspondingly, estimation of the effects of variables that are 
largely Gf not exactly) constant for a given country over time, in the sense 
that they vary mostly across countries, is rendered imprecise in the FEM 
because of collinearity with the country indicators. 

The REM treats the country-specific components as part of the error 
term of the model, rather than as a fixed country-specific intercept, as in 
the FEM. Estimating the REM is equivalent to using OLS after trans- 
forming the data by removing a fraction of the country-specific means 
(rather than the whole mean, as in the FEM). Thus the REM is less 
wasteful of between-country variation than the FEM, and additionally 
allows estimation of the effects of variables that are constant over time 
for a given country. We found that much of the variation of substantive 
interest in this data set was variation between countries, rather than over 
time, and that some of the most important explanatory factors are insti- 
tutional features of countries that vary little over time. For these reasons, 
we present the REM estimates.” We implement the REM with a variant 
of the generalized linear model, the xtgee procedure, which is available 
in the statistical program STATA (StataCorp 1997; Liang and Zeger 1986). 
We specify the error structure as exchangeable, which assumes that the 
correlations among errors corresponding to the same country are the same 
and equal to p. This procedure estimates p and the regression coefficients 


* For additional considerations regarding the choice of REM over FEM, see Greene 
(1993, chap. 16), Nielsen and Alderson (1995), and Gustafsson and Johansson (1999). 
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simultaneously.” In addition, we apply robust estimates of the standard 
errors of the estimate using the Huber/White/sandwich formula, which 
are valid even if the within-group correlations are not as hypothesized 
by the specified correlation structure (see StataCorp [1997] for details). 
Error terms in a panel may also be correlated because of unmeasured 
influences that affect all countries in a similar way at a given time point. 
The general state of the world economy might affect inequality in all 
countries in such a synchronous fashion. In the analysis, we address this 
possibility by introducing the time-specific factor explicitly into the models 
in the form of period indicators for 1973-81 and for 1982-92, with the 
1967-72 period as the reference category. The substantive basis for the 
choice of periods was discussed earlier. This strategy amounts, as it were, 
to using the FEM approach to handle unmeasured time-specific factors. 
When the data consist of a single time series, the classical approach to 
correlated errors is to assume an autoregressive error structure of the first 
order (AR[1), which can then be estimated using, for example, the Coch- 
rane-Orcutt approach (Neter et al. 1996, chap. 12). It is possible in prin- 
ciple to adapt the Cochrane-Orcutt methodology to panel data to estimate 
an AR(1) model of the residual error term that is left over after removing 
the country-specific error, as well as the period-specific effects. We do not 
do so in this project because (1) the major mechanisms causing correlation 
of the errors are already captured by the REM assumption of an un- 
measured country-specific component of the error, and by the explicit 
introduction of the period indicators, so that the remaining autocorrelation 
of the AR(1) is likely to be small, if it exists at all; (2) the typical length 
of the time series for the countries in the data set is too short to support 
estimation of the AR(1) structure (see Beck and Katz’s [1995] discussion 
of the Parks-Kmenta model); (3) estimating the autoregressive parameter 
by the Cochrane-Orcutt method consumes the first period of observation 
for each country, substantially reducing the degrees of freedom of the 
model; (4) the unbalanced structure of the data, with unequal time in- 
tervals between observations, is not suitable for AR(1) estimation; and (5) 
as has been known for a long time, panel models that incorporate both 
a unit-specific component and an autoregressive structure of the residual 
error tend to be highly sensitive to small departures from model as- 
sumptions (i.e., they are not robust; Drummond and Gallant 1979). 


” The xtgee estimates are asymptotically equivalent to generalized least squares esti- 
mates but not necessarily numerically identical, especially in unbalanced panels. 
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Tests of Significance and Measure of Fit 


As we have developed clear directional hypotheses for most of the in- 
dependent variables in the regression models and we employ conservative 
robust standard errors, we use one-tailed tests of the regression estimates, 
and we indicate coefficients significant at the 0.10 level or better. For 
symmetry, we also use one-tailed tests with one variable for which there 
is no single directional hypothesis (female labor force participation) and 
when the sign of the coefficient estimate contradicts the directional hy- 
pothesis (i.e., the result is nonsignificant in principle in a one-tailed frame- 
work). Since we also provide the #-ratios, interested readers can carry out 
their own significance tests at any desired level of significance by com- 
paring them to a standard normal distribution. 

The generalized linear model estimation procedure does not provide an 
R’ measure of fit. To give a very crude indication of the fit of a model, 
we calculated a substitute R? as the squared correlation of the predicted 
and actual values of the dependent variable. The substitute R? has limited 
usefulness, however, as it underestimates the actual fit of the model and 
cannot be used to compare the relative fits of different models. Therefore 
we do not involve the R? estimates in the discussion of the results. 


Multivariate Outliers 

Outliers and influential cases are often a problem with cross-national data. 
Diagnostic tools such as Studentized residuals, Cook’s D, and partial 
regression plots are available to identify such cases (Belsley, Kuh, and 
Welsch 1980; Bollen and Jackman 1985; Wilkinson 1990a, 19900). These 
classical diagnostics are strictly justified only for situations in which a 
Single observation is problematic. Thus we use a newer, robust outlier 
detection algorithm that is appropriate even when several observations 
are outlying or influential (Hadi 1992, 1994).” Applying the Hadi pro- 
cedure in the context of OLS estimation with the pooled data set, we 
identified five outliers and have excluded these from the analysis.” 


1! The Hadi robust outlier detection algorithm is available in SYSTAT and STATA. 
= Australia 1990, Belgium 1992, France 1967, Italy 1974, and Sweden 1992 were 
identified as outliers by the Hadi (1992, 1994) procedure in a number of the models. 
Substantively, the only notable consequence of excluding these cases from the analysis 
is that it reduces the size of the southern import penetration coefficient by nearly 50%. 
To err on the side of caution, we have excluded these observations from the analysis. 
The time-period indicators were excluded in carrying out the Hadi procedure, as these 
variables cannot satisfy the assumption of multivariate normality. 
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RESULTS: MODELS OF INCOME INEQUALITY IN ADVANCED 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES 


Correlations and basic statistics are presented in table 1. Regression results 
are presented in tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


The Great U-Turn on Inequality 


The relationship between inequality and development is described in 
model 1, which represents income inequality as a simple function of de- 
velopment measured as the logarithm (base 10) of real GDP/capita and 
its square. Model 1 is the numerical counterpart to the U-turn represented 
graphically in figure 1. Here the curvilinear, U-shaped relationship shown 
in that figure is approximated with a quadratic function of development. 
As one can note, the coefficient of the squared term is positive, consistent 
with the U-turn hypothesis, indicating that among these industrial soci- 
eties inequality has first declined then turned to rise with development.” 
However, the real GDP/capita quadratic is significant at just the 10% 
level. We thus find only modest evidence in support of the idea that 
increasing inequality is an inherent feature of postindustrial development, 
that is, that there is a systematic propensity for the most developed coun- 
tries to experience an upturn in inequality beyond a certain level of de- 
velopment. Clearly, the inequality experience of the advanced industrial 
countries in recent decades has been shaped by more than processes of 
economic development alone. 


The Core Model : 


Model 2 introduces the core model of income inequality along with two 
period indicators.” It was suggested above that three major processes 
underlying the inverted U-shaped relationship of inequality with devel- 
opment observed by Kuznets can be captured with four variables: sector 
dualism, %labor force in agriculture, natural rate of increase, and sec- 
ondary school enrollment ratio. Previous research has shown that the core 
model explains a substantial proportion of the variance in inequality 


4 Finding the vertex of the parabola, the regression coefficlents in model 1 indicate 
that the value of real GDP per capita beyond which income inequality begins to rise 
is $10,032 (in 1985 prices). This 1s very close to the vertex of the nonparametric LOESS 
regression plotted in fig 1 and is approximately the level of development reached by 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand in 1978. 

* Variance inflation factors (VIF) were calculated for the OLS analogues of models 
2-13. All individual VIF were below the cutoff of 10 that is typically suggested to 
indicate a serious problem with collinearity and no mean VIF was considerably larger 
than 1 (Neter et al 1996) 
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TABLE 2 
REGRESSION MODELS OF INCOME INEQUALITY (GINI x 100) GENERALIZED LINEAR 
MODEL ESTIMATES FOR 16 OECD NATIONS, 1967-92 





MonrL 
VARIABLE 1 2 3 4 
Real GDP/capita™ . .......... —298 198* 
(— 1.568) 
Real GDP/capita’ ............. 37.262* 
(1.558) 
Sector dualism* .. .......... ; 2.434 1.510 —.071 
(1.644) (.985) (—.042) 
labor force in agriculture" .. 3 864 8 696" 7.907** 
(1 251) (1.805) (2.474) 
Natural rate of population 
increase . e.e cee 330* 339" 317 
(1.416) (1 408) (1.127) 
Secondary school enrollment 
TAGO sick i uree wise ks re — 059" —.079** —O59* 
(—1.777) (-2.379) (— 1.858) 
DI outflow/labor force* 2.341** 
(2.479) 
Southern import penetration/ 
GDP as ob cits Me Anass 6.886% 
(2 343) 
1973-81 period indicator ..... 2.434* 1.917" 1.274 
(2.325) (2.104) (1.105) 
1982-92 period indicator .. ... 3.8720" 1.917" 2.449" 
(4 013) (3.246) (1.554) 
Constant .... i. seseseessss seere 32.350%** 29.233**4 25.084*** 26031" 
(37.137) (6.261) (3.998) (6.223) 
RR 48 ween few Beis eee ER ee 109 3338 269 324 
r Senes sects tots since Sandton ak 679 558 627 637 
Norr —Numbers in parentheses are f-valnes N = 187 
Log base 10 
* Deviated from median. 
+ P<.10, one-tailed test 
= P<05 
we P< 01 


among countries at different levels of economic development (e.g., Nielsen 
and Alderson 1995). 

The effect on inequality of the shift of the labor force out of agriculture 
over the course of development is captured with sector dualism (log base 
10) and the %labor force in agriculture (log base 10). Sector dualism 
measures inequality resulting from differences in average income between 
the agricultural and nonagricultural sectors. We expect that it will have 
a positive effect on inequality. Net of sector dualism, the %labor force in 
agriculture is expected to have a negative effect, because it captures the 
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TABLE 3 
REGRESSION MODELS OF INCOME INEQUALITY (GINI x 100} GENERALIZED LINEAR 
MODEL ESTIMATES FOR 16 OECD Nations, 1967-92 


MoprL 
VAMIABLE 5 6 7 8 
Sector duaHsm" ...... .......... 2.439%" 1.245 2.784** 2.392* 
(1.660) (.846) (1.949) (1.414) 
%labor force in agriculture" . . 3.920 6.137 1+ 4.479* 4.546" 
(1.249) (2.316) (1.588) (1.597) 
Natural rate of population 
INCTOASE: i 2552 ca svceseessceve.'s 326* 204 278 225 
(1.400) (.997) (1.202) (1.001) 
Secondary school enrollment 
Iae lo BR EEE OET —.059%* —.029 —.056™ —.030 
(—1 762) (—1.009) (—1.714) (—.934) 
Net migration rate ............ 015 
(168) 
Union density .................55 —.084 
(—2 439) 
Wage setting coordination ..... — 486™* 
(—2.663) 
Decommodification ... ......... —.146* 
(—2.211) 
1973-81 period indicator ...... 2.129" 1.762** 2.110% 1.936** 
(2.316) (1.884) (2.387) (2.170) 
1982-92 period indicator .... 3.8734 3.361°* 3.5511 3.516 
(4.030) (3.481) (4.068) (3.942) 
Constant ..............:0005 cacce 29.162" 30.758°** 30.223" 30.745" 
(6.203) (7.754) (6.783) (6.301) 
B T AE T A A 341 365 377 498 
EEEN E cosine bere eee’ 556 552 551 523 
Nort —Numbers in parentheses are t-values N = 187. 
` Log base 10. 
* P<.10, one-tafled test. 
P< 05. 
om P< 01 


effect of comparatively low inequality within the agricultural sector. As 
one can note from the results of model 2, only the first prediction is 
supported. While the coefficient of sector dualism is correctly signed and 
significant, the coefficient of %labor force in agriculture is nonsignificant 
and positive. We conclude that while sector dualism continues to affect 
inequality in the advanced industrial societies, inequality within the ag- 
ricultural sector is no longer significantly lower than in the nonagricultural 
sector. 

The natural rate of population increase is expected to affect inequality 
directly by affecting the age distribution of the labor force—and thus the 
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TABLE 4 
REGRESSION MODELS OF INCOME INEQUALITY (GINI x 100): GENERALIZED LINEAR 
MODEL ESTIMATES For 16 OECD NATIONS, 1967-92 


MODEL 
VARIABLE 9 10 i 
Sector dualism*® ...... ........cee eee 2.183* 1.665 —.931 
(1.551) (1.179) (—.595) 
Slabor force in agriculture* . .... .... 5 490" 5 323* 12.598 
(1.743) (1.640) (3.041) 
Natural rate of population increase 295 183 281 
(1.236) (.815) (1 027) 
Secondary school enrollment ratio — 034" — 0934 —.072** 
(—2.857) (—2.506) (—2.196) 
Female labor force participation ...... 1074+ 
(2 889) 
%labor force in manufacturing .. KJT 
(—2 351) 
DI outflow/labor force" . .............. 1.772" 
(1.832) 
Southern import penetration/GDP* 7.501** 
(2 691) 
Net migration rate ceses 6. 102" 
(2.477) 
1973-81 period indicator ..... ... ..... 1.793" 1.010 1.012 
(2.188) (1.133) (1.046) 
1982-92 perlod indicator .... ...... ... 2.949" 1.385* 1.875* 
(3 071) (1 347) (1.495) 
Constant: isci oe cabs ccecies te ce eet y 25.093 4+ 42.756°** 21.826" 
(4 652) (6.057) (4.189) 
Be ok Aateuccntecshe eb si An UAS 318 372 281 
Ded eens sade dorm tor eee sh nieietece sere hss 583 583 685 
Note —Numbers in parentheses are t-values N = 187. 
* Log bese 10 
* P< 10, one-tafled test 
™ P< 05 
ww P< Ol. 


supply of young, unskilled labor—and indirectly as a proxy for generalized 
sociocultural dualism. We thus expect that the natural rate of increase 
(births minus deaths) will have a positive effect on inequality. The results 
of model 2 lend support to this prediction. The natural rate of increase 
is found to have a positive effect on income inequality. This result indicates 
that the demographic transition (and the general social heterogeneity that 
it is argued to proxy) continues to define the inequality experience of 
societies that are well into its latter stages. 

The third major feature of development incorporated in the core model 
is the diffusion of education (skills deepening). The classical expectation 
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TABLE 5 
REGRESSION MODELS OF INCOME INEQUALITY (GINI x 100} GENERALIZED 
LINTAR MODEL ESTIMATES For 16 OECD NATIONS, 1967-92 











MoprL 
VARIABLE 12 13 
Sector dunltam*® . . ........ cee eeeee eee —1.879 —1.543 
(—1.148) (—.937) 
labor force in agriculture* ............ 15.032" 13.885 =k 
(4.267) (3.696) 
Natural rate of population increase 089 018 
(435) (.100) 
Secondary school enrollment ratio —.019 —.043* 
(—.812) (— 1.604) 
DI outflow/labor force* . ........ 0.0... 1.682"* 1.038" 
(2.079) (1 288) 
Southérn import penetration/GDF*. .. 7.679°* 5 560" 
(2 914) (1.608) 
Net migration rate . ..............eee 108 129" 
(2.323) (2.529) 
Union density 2. 2... cece cece ee ee ee ee — 033 —.083"* 
(—2.116) (—2.266) 
Wage setting coordination ......... . .. —331™ — 2727 
(—2.265) (—2.256) 
Decommodification ..... 2......:.eeeee —.093** — 092" 
(—1.643) (—1.496) 
Female labor force participation ... .. .OS6* 
(1.442) 
%labor force in manufacturing ........ —.167 
(—1.176) 
1973-81 period indicator ............. s 466 115 
(534) (.150) 
1982-92 period indicator ...... . B49 —.065 
(855) (— 076) 
Constant <cess.iviectcsseeedex shee vere 25.499" 31.043" 
(6.017) (4 820) 
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Norr —Numbers in parentheses are t-valoes N = 184 
* Log base 10. 
* P<.10, one-tailed test. 
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is that the spread of education with development will have a negative 
effect on inequality. As education diffuses throughout the population, the 
supply of skilled workers will increase, reducing the wage differential 
between the skilled and unskilled. The results of model 2 confirm this 
hypothesis. The secondary school enrollment ratio has a significant neg- 
ative effect on income inequality. Crenshaw and Ameen (1994) propose 
that the relationship between the diffusion of education and inequality 
turns to become positive at high levels of educational expansion. While 
inspection of the partial plots does reveal some suggestion of curvilinearity 
in the relationship between inequality and the secondary school enroll- 
ment ratio, it does not appear pronounced. When this is approximated 
as a second-degree polynomial of the secondary school enrollment ratio 
(not shown), the squared term is found to be insignificant. We conclude 
from this that the average level of education continues to exert an im- 
portant negative influence on income inequality in the advanced industrial 
societies.” 

As regards the period indicators, one can note that both the 1973-81 
and 1982—92 indicators are positive and significant. The pattern of effects 
indicates that, net of the core model, income inequality is higher in the 
1973—81 period than it is in the 1967-72 period, and higher still in the 
1982—92 period. This pattern of period indicators confirms that an in- 
equality upswing was a general feature (on average) of the industrial 
countries over the period covered by our data. 


Three Dimensions of Globalization 


In models 3-5 we investigate aspects of globalization that have been 
implicated in the upswing in inequality. As the results of model 2 indicate 
that the Kuznetsian process of declining inequality with development 
among societies at high levels of development continues to define the 
inequality experience of the advanced industrial societies into the con- 
temporary period, we proceed by first asking whether the predicted re- 
lationships are in evidence, controlling for the core model. 

In model 3, we introduce direct investment in the inequality model. 
The expectation is that DI outflow/labor force (log base 10) will have a 
positive effect on income inequality. Direct investment outflow is expected 
to generate inequality because it contributes to deindustrialization, weak- 
ens the bargaining position of labor, and affects the distribution of income 
between capital and labor and the demand for unskilled labor. The results 


3 As noted above, we also allow for the possibility that the dispersion of education 
has come to play an even more important role in recent years (Nielsen and Alderson 
1997)—a possibility that we are unable to assess given data limitations. 
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of model 3 indicate that DI outflow/labor force does indeed have a sig- 
nificant positive effect on income inequality. One interpretation of this 
finding might be that DI outflow causes deindustrialization, which in turn 
increases inequality. In another model (not shown), we investigated this 
possibility by introducing manufacturing’s share of employment into the 
model. While controlling for the share of manufacturing in total employ- 
ment does attenuate the effect of DI outflow/labor force (6 = 1.706 vs. 
2.341), DI outflow continues to have a significant positive effect on in- 
equality. This is consistent with the interpretation offered above that 
suggests DI may affect income inequality through more than one causal 
pathway. 

In model 4, we address another important aspect of the argument re- 
garding globalization and the contemporary inequality experience of the 
industrial countries. We introduce southern import penetration/GDP (log 
base 10) into the core inequality model to test Wood’s (1994) argument 
that trade-induced shifts in the demand for skilled versus unskilled labor 
have been a major cause of the inequality upswing. Wood proposes that 
the increesing flow of manufactured goods from South to North over the 
past two-three decades has affected inequality by depressing the demand 
for unskilled labor. Model 4 tests the straightforward prediction that 
southern import penetration will be positively related to inequality. We 
find that southern imports do have a significant positive effect on 
inequality.” 

Wood suggests that the depressed demand for unskilled labor, attributed 
to the rising volume of trade from the South, has expressed itself differ- 
ently in different countries. Where institutional resistance to increasing 
inequality is weak, this demand shift has generated a growing disparity 
in the wages of the skilled and unskilled. Where institutional resistance 
to wider wage differentials is strong, increased competition from low-skill 
nations has expressed itself in rising unemployment. We address the idea 
that unemployment and inequality can be viewed as trade-offs in the 
contemporary period in an additional model (not shown) in which we 
control for the unemployment rate. Wood’s argument implies that the 
effect of southern import penetration will be even larger once the trade- 
off is incorporated into the model. We find that the southern import 
penetration coefficient is not affected by the addition of a control for 
unemployment and that unemployment is not significantly related to in- 
equality. This result lends further support to critics of the trade-off ar- 


* The number of cases in model 4 falls to 184 because of missing data on the import 
penetration measure. Specifically, the necessary trade data were missing for the years 
1973 and 1975 for New Zealand and 1969 for Australia. 
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gument (e.g., Glyn and Salverda 2000; Schmitt and Mishel 2000; see also 
Bertola and Ichino 1995; Blank 1997). 

Model 5 introduces the net migration rate into the core model. If the 
population that makes up the most recent wave of immigrants to the 
OECD countries is characterized by low average skills and high skills 
variance, one would expect to observe a positive relationship between 
inequality and net migration (Borjas 1994, 2000; Borjas, Freeman, and 
Katz 1992). As in earlier waves of globalization (Chase-Dunn, Kawano, 
and Brewer 2000), we expect rich, people-importing countries to experi- 
ence rising inequality and poor, people-exporting countries to experience 
declining inequality (Hatton and Williamson 1998, chap. 11). The results 
presented in model 5 do not bear out this prediction. However, looking 
ahead to models 11-13, we find that when other variables associated with 
the U-turn on inequality are controlled, a significant positive effect of net 
migration emerges. 


Institutional Factors 


The results presented thus far suggest (1) that there is a modest tendency 
for the most developed societies to experience an upturn in inequality 
beyond a certain level of development, (2) that the Kuznetsian process of 
declining inequality with development (among societies at high levels of 
development) continues to define the inequality experience of the ad- 
vanced industrial societies, (3) that globalization (i.e., the upswings in 
direct investment, southern import penetration, and immigration) affects 
inequality independent of factors associated with long-term economic de- 
velopment. In models 6—8, we turn to investigate a range of institutional 
factors that may mediate pressures for growing inequality, whether as- 
sociated with postindustrial development or with globalization. 

A number of authors (e.g., Freeman 1993; ILO 1996) have attributed 
a good part of the inequality upswing to the declining unionization, or 
“deunionization,” that many of the advanced industrial countries have 
experienced in recent years. Given that unions tend to flatten the distri- 
bution of earnings among workers and to reduce the wage differential 
between blue- and white-collar workers, we predict that the “working 
class disorganization” (Western 1995) that most advanced industrial coun- 
tries have experienced in recent years has made an important contribution 
to the upswing in household income inequality. In model 6, we find that 
union density has a significant negative effect on income inequality, con- 
sistent with the deunionization argument. 

In strongly corporatist contexts in which bargaining is national in scope 
and wage guidelines are centrally fixed, one would expect to observe a 
flatter distribution of earnings, a smaller blue-collar/white-collar wage 
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differential and, ultimately, lower household income inequality. As noted 
above, such wage-setting coordination can also be achieved outside the 
context of classic tripartite corporatism; high degrees of coordination can 
be achieved through the harmonization of industry bargaining by central 
union confederations or by employer organizations. Recent decades have 
witnessed a notable erosion of this sort of centralized bargaining in the 
OECD countries (Western 1995). Thus, to the degree that wage-setting 
coordination flattens the distribution of earnings, one would expect to 
observe an upswing in the level of inequality. We test this hypothesis in 
model 7. We find that the degree of wage-setting coordination is negatively 
related to income inequality. This result is consistent with a literature that 
links wage-setting institutions to a range of economic outcomes (e.g., Ken- 
worthy 2001a; Traxler and Kittel 2000; Flanagan 1999; Soskice 1990). 

Where workers find it relatively easy to opt out of work while main- 
taining an acceptable standard of living, they may be unwilling to accept 
low-wage jobs. Consequently, pressures for wider wage differen- 
tials—whether owing to postindustrial development or to globaliza- 
tion—will necessarily express themselves in a fashion other than rising 
inequality. Thus we expect to observe a negative relationship between 
the degree to which the welfare state decommodifies labor and overall 
income inequality. Model 8 tests this prediction. As one can note, the 
results indicate that decommodification does indeed have a negative effect 
on income inequality. In this light, we can make sense of cases such as 
Sweden, where inequality has more or less remained in check, and Fin- 
land, where it has declined. In both countries, the welfare state has, over 
the period under consideration, increasingly worked to decommodify 
labor. 


Other Factors of Inequality 


Model 9 introduces the female labor force participation rate into the core 
inequality model. Thurow (1987) identifies the upswing in female labor 
force participation as one of the major causes of rising inequality. Due to 
women’s lower average earnings and to assortative mating, the full-scale 
entrance of women into the labor force over the past few decades is argued 
by Thurow to have inflated the bottom of the earnings distribution and 
to have increased the disparity in income between high- and low-income 
households. The results of model 9 lend support to this account. Female 
labor force participation is found to have a significant positive effect on 
inequality among households. While consistent with Thurow’s hypothesis, 
this finding is open to alternative interpretations. For instance, data lim- 
itations preclude us from controlling for changes in household structure. 
Perhaps the effect of female labor force participation has been confounded 
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by its association with the growth of female-headed households—a factor 
that has previously been shown to have played a major role in the in- 
equality upswing in the United States (Levy and Michel 1991; Green, 
Ryscavage, and Welniak 1991; Nielsen and Alderson 1997).”” 

The link between the upswing in inequality and deindustrialization is 
assessed in model 10. The shift in employment from manufacturing to 
services in the course of deindustrialization involves the movement of a 
fraction of the labor force from a sector typified internally by a relatively 
high average wage and a relatively flat distribution of income (manufac- 
turing) to a sector typified by a lower average wage and a far wider range 
of statuses and incomes (services). For these reasons, one would expect 
to observe an inverse relationship between inequality and the share of 
manufacturing in total employment. The results of model 10 are consistent 
with this expectation; the %labor force in manufacturing has a significant 
negative effect on household income inequality. 


Synthetic Models 


Model 11 introduces the three dimensions of globalization into the core 
model simultaneously. As noted above, with controls for DI outflow and 
southern import penetration, the coefficient of the net migration rate be- 
comes positive and significant. Controlling for other aspects of globali- 
zation reduces the size of the DI coefficient and increases the size of the 
southern import penetration coefficient. As regards the core model, one 
can note that secondary school enrollments continue to have a significant 
negative effect on inequality. Neither sector dualism nor the natural rate 
of increase are significant and, surprisingly, ®labor force in agriculture 
has a significant positive effect on inequality, contrary to expectations.” 
The positive effect is unexpected because in the Kuznetsian model of 
dualism, when the measure of sector dualism is included in the model, 
the coefficient of labor force in agriculture represents the pure effect of 
inequality within the agricultural sector on overall inequality (Nielsen 


” The finding that female labor force participation has a positive effect on household 
income inequality also contrasts strikingly with Nielsen and Alderson’s (1997) finding 
that this variable has a negative effect on family income inequality across U.S. counties 
in 1980 and 1990. This raises the question of whether the GEE assumption that slopes 
are homogeneous across countries is violated in this instance. Ancillary analyses re- 
vealed that the results for female labor force participation are the same when the 
analysis is performed for the United States alone. We speculate that these divergent 
findings are attributable to the different units (Le., households vs. families) employed 
in the calculation of the Gini coefficient of inequality. 

™ As noted above, tho use of a one-tailed test is not strictly justified in this case since 
the a priori hypothesis specified a negative coefficient. However, the positive coefficient 
of %labor force in agriculture is significant using a two-tailed test also. 
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1994). Since inequality within agriculture is assumed to be less than in 
the “modern” industrial and services sector, a negative effect of %labor 
force in agriculture on income inequality is expected. The positive effect 
of this variable found in models 11—13 (and in similar models estimated 
from data on U.S. counties; see Nielsen and Alderson 1997) suggests that 
Kuznets’s dualism model, while important for developing societies, tends 
to become less relevant for advanced industrial societies in which the 
agricultural sector has dwindled and sector dualism (which reflects av- 
erage income differences between agriculture and other sectors) has be- 
come a small component of overall inequality.” For such societies, the 
very meaning of the variable %labor force in agriculture likely changes 
to become a measure of agrarian traditionalism rather than a component 
of the dualism model. The association of this variable with the strength 
of the traditional agrarian social structure in these societies likely explains 
the large positive effect on inequality. 

The results of models 3—5 and 11 support the existence of a link between 
various aspects of globalization and the upswing in inequality experienced 
by a number of the advanced industrial societies in recent decades. Does 
the link hold net of other factors that have been implicated in the U-turn 
on inequality? Model 12 introduces the three institutional variables. As 
one can note, the pattern of results is consistent with that observed in 
Model 11. Direct investment, southern import penetration, and net mi- 
gration continue to have significant positive effects on inequality. Like- 
wise, union density, wage setting coordination, and decommodification 
have effects of roughly similar magnitude to that observed in the indi- 
vidual equations (Le., models 6—8). Finally, it is important to note that, 
in this context, the period indicators are no longer significant. This in- 
dicates that the variables assembled in model 12 (and model 13) account 
for consistent period effects associated with inequality. 

Finally, in model 13, we introduce female labor force participation and 
manufacturing’s share of employment into the equation. In this context, 
female labor force participation remains marginally significant, but %la- 
bor force in manufacturing does not appear to have an effect on inequality, 
net of the other variables in the model. The institutional variables have 
effects of similar magnitude to that observed in model 12. Interestingly, 
while the size of the coefficient of the net migration rate grows, the in- 
troduction of the two final variables in the model reduces the size of the 


™ The difference between the OECD countries and the less-developed countries in 
which the expected negative relationship has been observed (e.g., Nielsen and Alderson 
1995; Alderson and Nielsen 1999) is of course substantial. Agriculture’s share of em- 
ployment in the World Bank’s “low” and “middle income” countries averaged 63% in 
1980 (World Bank 1997), while it averaged just 8% in the 16 OECD countries under 
study 
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DI and southern import penetration coefficients. Given that direct in- 
vestment and southern imports have both been linked to deindustriali- 
zation (Wood 1994; Alderson 1999), these results are not entirely surpris- 
ing. We interpret them as indicating that %labor force in manufacturing, 
as an “internal” variable, partially mediates the effects of direct investment 
and trade. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The upswing in inequality in the OECD countries has spawned a large 
academic and popular literature. Among the more intriguing (and con- 
troversial) explanations for the U-turn on inequality is the idea that grow- 
ing capital flows, trade, and migration—particularly between “dissimilar” 
countries—have led to “lost jobs,” weakened the bargaining position of 
labor, and otherwise affected the distribution of income between capital 
and labor and between the skilled and unskilled. While much of the 
literature on international trade and investment has tended to downplay 
the distributional consequences of such factors (e.g., OECD 1994; Krug- 
man and Lawrence 1993), the findings presented in this article establish 
empirically that direct investment and North-South trade have played a 
role in the determination of income inequality in the contemporary period. 
Our results likewise suggest a role for immigration. Utilizing a data set 
that incorporates information on most of the advanced industrial societies 
over the period of the inequality upswing, we find clear support for ar- 
guments linking globalization and the great U-turn. An additional clue 
to the role of globalization is that the effects of the two period indicators 
tracing the inequality upturn disappear or are substantially attenuated 
when the globalization variables are included in the model. 

Direct investment outflow/labor force is found to have a positive effect 
on income inequality net of the core inequality model and of other factors 
that have been invoked to account for the recent U-turn on inequality. 
The finding of a positive association between income inequality and direct 
investment is consistent with a number of arguments that have recently 
been advanced regarding the distributional consequences of direct in- 
vestment. The results lend support to arguments that propose that direct 
investment affects income inequality by (1) accelerating deindustrializa- 
tion, (2) weakening the bargaining position of labor, and (3) altering the 
distribution of income between labor to capital and the demand for un- 
skilled labor. North-South trade, as southern import penetration/GDFP, is 
also found to have a positive effect on income inequality. This finding 
supports Wood’s (1994) view that trade-induced shifts in the demand for 
skilled versus unskilled labor have been a major cause of the inequality 
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upswing. Specifically, the results are consistent with Wood’s characteri- 
zation of the upswing in southern manufactured imports as widening skill 
differentials in wages. Finally, the finding that the net migration rate has 
a positive effect on inequality is consistent with the argument of Borjas 
(1994, 2000), among others, who suggests that the composition of the 
population of recent immigrants to the OECD countries is such that 
immigration (1) reduces the returns to unskilled labor (low average skill) 
and (2) increases skill heterogeneity within the labor force in general (high 
skill variance). 

The analysis also establishes empirically that the recent inequality ex- 
perience of the OECD countries is associated with (1) the conclusion of 
the labor force shift from agriculture to the nonagricultural sectors (that 
generates between-sector inequality—sector dualism—that contributes to 
overall inequality), (2) the conclusion of the demographic transition (that 
generates an inverted-U trajectory of inequality as the rate of population 
growth rises and falls over the course of development), (3) the continuing 
spread of education with development (that generates a monotonic trend 
toward declining inequality over the course of development), (4) de- 
unionization (that loosens constraints on wage variation among blue-collar 
workers and results in widening wage differentials among blue- and white- 
collar workers), (5) the decline of wage-setting coordination (that also 
loosens institutional constraints on wider wage differentials), (6) variation 
in the degree to which welfare states decommodify labor (and thus reduce 
incentives to take low wage jobs), (7) the growth of female labor force 
participation (that generates rising inequality due to women’s lower av- 
erage earnings and assortative mating), and (8) deindustrialization (that 
generates rising inequality as a consequence of the lower average wage 
and greater variance in wages in the service sector). 

Given that the explanatory variables are rendered in different scales, 
it is difficult to make any judgment about the substantive significance of 
the variables of interest (i.e., their relative impact on inequality outcomes) 
based on the regression coefficients alone. As our research addresses a 
range of contentious issues with policy implications, it is important to 
address the question of the relative importance of the various factors 
implicated in the recent inequality experience of the OECD countries. We 
do so by calculating four different transformations of regression coeffi- 
cients for variables that were found to be statistically significant (at better 
than the 0.10 level, one-tailed test) in model 13. These transformed co- 
efficients are presented in table 6. In table 6, the variables have been 
reordered in descending order of absolute size of the ordinary standardized 
regression coefficients shown in column 1. The standardized regression 
coefficient is the change in the dependent variable Y associated with an 
increase in X of one standard deviation, expressed in standard deviation 
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TABLE 6 
MEASURES OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIABLES STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT IN 
MODEL 13 
Maxmmum 
Standarchzed Semistandarchred Maximum Longitudinal 
Variable Coeffictent* CoefBaent' Impact’ Impact! 
labor force in agriculture .. 880 3.568 14718 3523 
Union density .... ... a4 —.440 —1.785 —6 936 —.919 
Decommodification . eats —.202 —.820 —2.4 —.480 
Southern import penetration/ 

GDP woe pecius 159 645 3.158 1.374 
DI outflow/labor force . .... 125 508 2.604 1141 
Wage setting coordination — 107 —.435 — 1.088 —.510 
Secondary school enrollment 

TAHO Aci totai des Siveringe —.106 —.430 —2.640 — 871 
Net migration rate .......... s .099 401 2 430 835 
Female labor force partidpa- 

GON hoe. seeder Seid leis toe .064 260 2.719 861 


* Unstandardized regression coeficient multpHed by the sample standard deviation of the mdependent 
vanable X and divided by the standard deviation of the dependent variable Y Represents the change 
in Y assocated with an increase of one standard deviation in X, m standard deviation units of Y 

t Unstandardired regression coefficient multiphed by the sample standard deviation of the 
variable X. Represents the change m Y associated with an mcrease of one standard deviation in X, in 
original units of Y 

* Unstandardired regression coefficient multrphed by the maximum range (maximum minus mmmum) 
of X in the sample. Represents the maxmmum possible impact of X on Y across countries and over tims 

t Unstandardired regreasion coefficient multrphed by the average withm-country range m X Represents 
the maximum longitudmal (over time) impact of X on Y withm a typical country 


units of Y. What we call the semistandardized coefficient in column 2 of 
table 6 is closely related to the standardized coefficient. The semistan- 
dardized coefficient expresses the change in Y in the original units of Y 
rather than in standard deviation units. Both the standardized and semi- 
standardized coefficients imply the same ordering of the variables. 

The table shows that the strongest effect on inequality corresponds to 
labor force in agriculture. Increasing labor force in agriculture by one 
(sample) standard deviation is associated with an increase in inequality 
of 0.88 standard deviation or, alternatively, 3.568 Gini points. This is a 
strong positive effect, discussed earlier as anomalous with respect to the 
Kuznetsian model of sector dualism (which predicts a negative effect), 
that we interpret as reflecting the continuation of a negative relationship 
between inequality and development on the descending segment of the 
Kuznets curve. The next two most important factors are institutional: 
union density and decommodification. Thus the nature of the labor market 
(measured by union density) and a measure associated with the success 
of the social-democratic program (decommodification) appear as principal 
explanatory factors of the combined variation in income inequality across 
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countries and over time. Next come two globalization factors: southern 
import penetration and DI outflow. Increasing southern import penetra- 
tion by one standard deviation increases inequality by 0.159 standard 
deviation (or 0.645 Gini points).” For DI outflow, the corresponding 
change is 0.125 standard deviation (or 0.508 Gini points). The rest of the 
variables, in descending order of relative impact, are wage-setting coor- 
dination, secondary school enrollment, net migration, and female labor 
force participation. 

While standardized and semistandardized coefficients allow us to com- 
pare independent variables according to the relative strength of their 
effects on inequality, one would also like to have an idea of the maximum 
impact of a given variable on inequality, given the range of values of that 
variable in the data set. To do this, table 6, column 3, shows the “maximum 
impact” coefficient calculated by multiplying the regression coefficient by 
the maximum range of the independent variable in the data. The max- 
imum impact is expressed in Gini percentage points. We note that %labor 
force in agriculture is still the strongest factor, with an impressive 14.718 
Gini points. The next strongest factor is still union density (— 6.936). But 
now southern import penetration has moved up to become the third most 
influential independent variable, with a coefficient of —2.944. The rest of 
the variables have fairly homogeneous coefficients in the range of 2-3 
Gini points, except for wage-setting coordination, which is less potent 
according to the maximum impact measure. 

The maximum range of X used to derive the maximum impact coef- 
ficient is calculated over both countries and time points, and therefore 
any single country is unlikely to experience such a large change in X 
during the period of time under consideration. To provide a better measure 
of how much a given independent variable may have affected inequality 
within the history of a single country, we calculated a coefficient of max- 
imum longitudinal impact. This is the regression coefficient multiplied by 
the average within-country range of X. Thus the coefficient reflects how 
much change in inequality could have taken place over time in a single 
country given the typical range of variation in the independent variable 
within a country. In other words, it is a measure of the extent to which 
a variable can explain the inequality upturn within a single country (net 
of any cross-country comparisons). Viewed in this way, the various in- 
dependent variables fall into a very different ordering. While %labor force 
in agriculture is still dominant with 3.523 Gini points, southern import 


» This indicates a far more modest role for southern import penetration in income 
inequality than that suggested by Wood (1994), consistent with the research of a number 
of trade economists (Baldwin and Cain 1997; Borjas, Freeman, and Katz 1992r; Cline 
1997; Krugman 1995; Lawrence and Slaughter 1993). 
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penetration (1.374) and DI outflow (1.141) now appear in second and third 
position with respect to maximum longitudinal impact. This suggests that 
these two aspects of globalization, while less potent than institutional 
factors such as union density and decommodification in explaining cross- 
country variation in inequality, are more important factors in explaining 
changes in the inequality history of a given country. 

Of the advanced industrial societies in our data set, 10 have experienced 
rising inequality, or declining then rising inequality, over the 1967—92 
period. What are the mechanisms behind this trend? Our empirical results, 
and particularly the presentation in table 6, suggest that the answer may 
be different in a cross-national and in a longitudinal context. On the one 
hand, if one wants to address the predominantly cross-national compar- 
ative issue of which countries have had more or less inequality in their 
income distribution during the last third of the 20th century, one would 
look for factors that have both large effects on inequality and that vary 
substantially in the cross-national dimension. The %labor force in agri- 
culture, and institutional factors such as union density and decommodi- 
fication, emerge as prime candidates to explain these cross-country dif- 
ferences. On the other hand, if one wants to explain the trajectory of 
inequality over time that characterized a given country over this period 
of time, one would look for variables that have a large longitudinal impact. 
Thus, while %labor force in agriculture is still a major factor of the 
inequality trend in individual countries, globalization trends come to the 
fore as major explanatory factors. Thus for countries that experienced an 
inequality upturn during the period, the upward inequality trend may be 
attributable in substantial part to aspects of globalization we have dis- 
tinguished, primarily North-South trade and DI outflow, and to a lesser 
extent immigration. 

Our finding of a substantial contribution of globalization trends to 
trajectories of rising inequality in many advanced industrial countries in 
the last third of the 20th century should be placed in a broader historical 
context. While many observers are struck by the unique features of the 
contemporary period, it is certainly not the first time in world history that 
the globalization of the economic sphere has affected inequality within 
societies. It has been argued, for example, that the 1870-1913 period was 
in many ways similar to the contemporary period investigated in this 
study. Then, too, globalization in the form of growing international trade 
and mass-migration from Europe to the New World caused inequality to 
rise in the rich, people-importing countries of the New World and fall in 
the (at the time) poor, people-exporting countries of Southern Europe and 
Scandinavia (Hatton and Williamson 1998, chap. 11). How far will the 
contemporary trend of rising inequality go? First, as Hatton and Wil- 
liamson (1998) soberly point out, the globalization trend that began in the 
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late 19th century was reversed after World War I into a general pattern 
of isolationism marked by rising trade barriers and immigration restric- 
tions. It is at least conceivable that the world of today might experience 
a similar reversal. Second, in the period between the two world wars, the 
globalization-inequality relationship was reversed, so that the poorer 
countries were now experiencing sharply rising inequality. It is also con- 
ceivable, even if the world economy continues to become more “global,” 
that the relationship of inequality with globalization will change again 
and the inequality upswing in advanced industrial societies will level off. 
To assess such possibilities, further work needs to be done in explicating 
the mechanisms of income stratification in advanced industrial societies 
that generate observed levels of income inequality. 
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This article estimates lifetime inheritances by combining survey self- 
reports of inheritances received with forecasts of prospective inher- 
itances. These estimates encompass whites and blacks of the baby 
boom generation and the two preceding generations. The white- 
black gap in lifetime inheritances is found to increase both absolute 
and relative racial wealth inequality. The gap is estimated to be 
much larger for the baby boom generation than for previous gen- 
erations. Combined with the stalling of blacks’ progress in earnings 
relative to whites’ since the 1980s, the baby boom generation may 
thus have begun a reversal of progress toward racial economic equal- 
ity, with inheritances playing a key role in this reversal. 


Inheritances are transfers of the unconsumed material accumulations of 
previous generations. Inheritances therefore take on a special meaning 
with respect to black and white Americans: they directly link the dis- 
advantaged economic position and prospects of today’s blacks to the 
disadvantaged positions of their parents’ and grandparents’ generations. 
A crucial question is thus prompted: How much are the advantaged ec- 
ovomic positions and prospects of current generations of whites over 
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blacks a result of intergenerational wealth transfers? Sociological inves- 
tigations of black-white disparities in socioeconomic outcomes have 
largely focused on income, education, and labor market outcomes (see, 
e.g., Grodsky and Pager 2001 and references therein). In recent major 
studies on racial disparities in wealth (Oliver and Shapiro 1995; Conley 
1999), the authors have pointed to intergenerational transfers as likely 
large contributors to continued racial economic disparities. Explicit es- 
timates of this contribution, however, remain elusive. The lack of satis- 
factory empirical evidence on the size and effects of intergenerational 
transfers led Keister and Moller (2000, p. 76) to describe them as a “black 
box in most studies of wealth accumulation and distribution,” while the 
lack of theoretical attention given to the topic has caused it to be described 
as a “sociological lacuna” (McNamee and Miller 1989). 

While the general topic of intergenerational transfers has enjoyed much 
greater interest in the economics literature (for recent surveys, see Holtz- 
Eakin and Smeeding 1994; Masson and Pestieau 1997; Arrondel, Masson, 
and Pestieau 1997; Menchik and Jianakoplos 1998; Davies and Shorrocks 
2000; and Wilhelm 2001), very little attention has been given to its racial 
and ethnic dimensions. Studies by Smith (1995) and Menchik and Jian- 
akoplos (1997), however, provide some evidence on the distributions of 
inheritances and other transfers already received by blacks and whites. 
While their samples and definitions of intergenerational transfers differ, 
both point to large racial disparities. Smith uses Health and Retirement 
Study (HRS) data on the households of 51-61 year olds in 1992 to estimate 
the prevalence and value of inheritances and other transfers already re- 
ceived by blacks and whites. One in three white households, but only one 
in ten black households, report receiving inheritances or substantial inter 
vivos transfers. Moreover, among recipient households, the present value 
of whites’ mean transfers was substantially higher than blacks’ ($148,578 
vs. $85,598), as was the value of their median transfers ($58,839 vs. $42,478). 

Menchik and Jianakoplos use data on all households in the 1989 Survey 
of Consumer Finances (SCF) and on the households of men ages 55—69 in 
the 1976 National Longitudinal Study (NLS). Among 1976 NLS white men, 
17.3% reported receiving inheritances, versus only 0.5% of black men. In 
the 1989 SCF, 25.6% of 1989 SCF households headed by whites reported 
receiving inheritances, versus 10.4% of households headed by blacks. The 
mean values of inheritances that Menchik and Jianakoplos calculate from 
the 1989 SCF are $75,197 among white-recipient households and $57,108 
among black-recipient households. Their calculations, however, incorrectly 
assume reporting by respondents in current (1989) dollars. When we re- 
calculated Menchik and Jianakoplos’s figures in 1989 dollars, we obtained 
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mean inheritances of $158,906 among white-recipient households and 
$86,967 among black-recipient households.’ 

Indications of the sizes of future bequests are even rarer than estimates 
of transfers already received. Menchik and Jianakoplos report that 14.9% 
of 1976 NLS white men versus 4.9% of 1976 NLS black men, and 19.4% 
of 1989 SCF white households versus 6.5% of SCFblack households, 
reported expecting future inheritances. We are not aware of any quan- 
titative estimates of racial disparities in prospective inheritances. The 
focus on inheritances received up to the point of survey observation is a 
major limitation of the literature on intergenerational transfers. If most 
wealth is transferred upon the death of the parents, inheritances already 
received may tell only a small part of the story of lifetime intergenerational 
receipt of wealth transfers. Further, comparisons based only on inheri- 
tances received cannot be made across cohorts at a given survey, due to 
their different ages at that survey date. 

To address this major gap in the literature, we conduct quantitative 
forecasts of bequests and their allocation to recipients as inheritances and 
combine these estimates with respondents’ self-reported inheritances and 
other transfers already received. We also supplement the quantitative 
results from our forecasts with survey respondents’ own qualitative pre- 
dictions. Together, these procedures produce qualitative and quantitative 
estimates of the lifetime inheritances of whites and blacks of the baby 
boom generation (born 1945-64) and of the two preceding 20-year birth 
cohorts. We further relate the size of the white-black gaps in intergen- 
erational transfers to the white-black gaps in noninherited wealth. 

While all forecasting is subject to error, our methodology for forecasting 
bequests and inheritances has important elements that may reduce it. 
Above all, the wealth that will be passed on (bequeathed) to today’s adults 
for the most part already exists. It is in the hands of their parents. The 
forecaster’s task thus largely is to estimate how much of this wealth will 
be consumed by the parents before their deaths and to forecast when 
these deaths might occur. At that point, the crucial remaining factor is 
the number of children between whom bequests will be divided. This is 


2? We are very grateful to the authors for correspondence on this, and for sending us 
the code they used for their calculations of inheritances. SCF respondents were asked 
about each inheritance or other transfer, “What was its approximate value at the time 
it was received?” Menchik and Jianakoplos calculated their present value starting from 
the nominal dollar values of inheritances, without first converting them into 1989 
dollars. Because of this, their results understate by more than half the present value 
of whites’ inheritances, and by one-third the present value of blacks’ inheritances. The 
higher rate of understatement of whites’ 1989 present values of inheritances is due to 
their having received their inherited wealth earlier, on average. Thus both absolute 
and relative white-black gaps im inheritances are understated in the Menchik and 
Jianakoplos study. 
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a further element of the bequeathing equation that may be known with 
considerable certainty for the parents of the baby boom and preceding 
generations, as their childbearing days are already over. There remains, 
on the other hand, considerable uncertainty about the process of consum- 
ing from savings and about real returns on the assets into which these 
savings are invested. Nevertheless, the vast differences in the current 
holdings of wealth among parent-generation whites and blacks will be 
the dominant factor that differentiates whites’ from blacks’ prospective 
inheritances. We confirm this later when presenting our results. 

The story we derive from our results, when combined with previous 
findings on racial earnings and income differences (Farley 1984; Levy 
1998), has major implications for the future of racial stratification in the 
United States. The parents of the baby boomers, overall, enjoyed pros- 
perous lives, but this pre—civil rights prosperity and its ensuing wealth 
accumulations strongly favored whites over blacks. Thus whites (but not 
blacks) of the baby boom generation have been and will be much “luckier” 
than their predecessors in terms of the lifetime value of their intergen- 
erational transfers received. As a result, these transfers will substantially 
offset the racial convergence in earned income that occurred from the 
generation of the parents of the baby boomers to the generation of the 
baby boomers themselves. Moreover, since racial convergence in earned 
income has been at a halt since the 1980s, inheritances threaten to become 
a source not merely of slowed convergence in economic status, but of 
divergence in overall economic status between black and white 
Americans. 


INTERGENERATIONAL PROCESSES IN RACIAL STRATIFICATION 


Sociologists have often expanded the topic of “inheritance” to include not 
only the material transfers of wealth, but also concepts of intergenera- 
tional mobility of socioeconomic status (Blau and Duncan 1967) and social 
reproduction of status and culture (Bourdieu and Passerson 1990). The 
intergenerational approach also has gained popularity among economists 
(e.g., Zimmerman 1992; Mulligan 1997), who note a pervasive, but not 
always rapid, “regression to the mean” between generations. The effect 
of family background in these models is to slow an eventual convergence 
in economic outcomes between different groups, including those defined 
by race. Mulligan finds that intergenerational correlations in consumption 
and wealth are stronger than intergenerational correlations in wages, earn- 
ings, or income. This implies that racial convergence in wealth and con- 
sumption possibly will run far behind racial convergence in earnings and 
incomes and therefore potentially will act as a drag on convergence in 
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overall economic inequality. For the United States, this is of special con- 
cern for the cohorts from the baby boomers onward, as an abrupt halt 
to the convergence of black and white men’s earnings began with the 
entry of the late baby boomers into the labor market in the 1980s (Levy 
1998), while an even earlier halt to the convergence of the family incomes 
of blacks and whites resulted from the greater increases in single-parent 
families among blacks compared to whites (Gottschalk and Danziger 
1994). 

Conley (1999) analyzes black-white wealth inequality in an explicitly 
intergenerational way. Taking advantage of the long observation period 
of the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID), he uses racial differences 
in parental wealth measured while the children were still in the family 
home to explain the racial gaps of the children’s wealth 10 years later 
when they had left the parental home to set up their own households. 
Once parental wealth is included in the regression equations for children’s 
wealth, no white-black gap remains. This represents a major advance in 
understanding the socioeconomic sources of contemporary black-white 
wealth disparities, since earlier models (Blau and Graham 1990; Oliver 
and Shapiro 1995) that used explanatory variables only from the wealth- 
holder’s own generation failed to explain up to 75% of the racial wealth 
gap. Conley also found that parental wealth differences were much more 
powerful predictors of white and black children’s wealth outcomes than 
of the children’s educational or labor market outcomes. Thus the main 
role of parental wealth on children’s wealth appears to be directly through 
transfers. Without evidence of the transfers themselves, however, other 
explanations cannot be ruled out. Moreover, as Conley notes, the PSID 
currently only allows for such intergenerational analyses to be conducted 
for young adults (ages 18-30 in his study). This age group has had few 
years to accumulate wealth other than directly from parental transfers. 
Smith’s (1995) regression decompositions for 51-61 year olds, in which 
the present value of inheritances was included as a regressor, left a quarter 
of the black-white wealth gap to be explained. 

Racial differences in consumption have received little direct attention 
from sociologists. The use of wealth to raise potential consumption levels, 
however, has been shown to improve substantially the measured material 
well-being of whites compared to blacks (Rendall and Speare 1993). Fur- 
ther, Oliver and Shapiro’s (1995) finding of large residual racial wealth 
gaps favoring whites at all ages, after controlling for socioeconomic var- 
iables including current income, points to much larger amounts of wealth 
available to consume from for whites than for blacks at the same level 
of income. The question of where this extra wealth comes from is, of 
course, a major stimulus for the present study of intergenerational wealth 
transfers. Before heading into that territory, though, it is useful to consider 
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how much more wealth white families potentially have available for in- 
tergenerational transfer than do black families. 

The black-white gap in wealth in the United States remains, by all 
accounts, enormous. Progress in closing this gap, moreover, has stalled 
since the early 1980s. Indicators of racial disparities in wealth were scarce 
prior to the 1980s, with the 1962 Survey of Financial Characteristics of 
Consumers (SFCC) being the significant exception. Wolff (1995, 1998) uses 
the 1962 SFCC with the follow-up 1983, 1989, 1992, and 1995 waves of 
the Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) to trace the progression of racial 
inequality with respect to household wealth. He finds sizable racial con- 
vergence between 1962 and 1983, from a ratio of nonwhite-to-white mean 
wealth of only 0.12 in 1962 to 0.24 in 1983, and to 0.19 for the 1983 ratio 
of black-to-white mean wealth. Since 1983, though, a trend is more dif- 
ficult to detect (see also Keister [2000a, p. 96] for slightly different estimates 
from the SCF of 1983, 1989, and 1995). Hurst, Luoh, and Stafford’s (1998) 
analyses of the 1984, 1989, and 1994 waves of the PSID similarly show 
no clear trend in black-white wealth inequality over this recent period. 
In the most up-to-date SCF tabulations currently available, Kennickell, 
Starr-McCluer, and Surette (2000) show that the mean wealth of both 
non-Hispanic white and minority households both grew substantially, at 
comparable rates, between 1995 and 1998. Mean household wealth in the 
United States thus increased 19.3% in real terms between 1989 and 1998, 
even after having decreased by 5.1% in real terms between 1989 and 1995. 

Two cautions should: be noted when interpreting the above estimates. 
First, they are all “per-household.” This means they do not take account 
of the larger proportion of couple-headed households among whites, nor 
of the bigger decreases in prevalence of couple-headed households among 
blacks than among whites between the 1960s and the 1990s. Second, these 
figures consider only the (“fungible”) portion of wealth that is potentially 
transferrable to the next generation (see Wolff [1992] for a fuller discussion 
of the many different economic definitions of wealth). In the present study, 
too, we focus on the part of wealth that is transferrable across generations. 

Strikingly little agreement is found between different theoretical schools 
in economics as to the nature and magnitude of intergenerational wealth 
transfers. One set of theories sees intergenerational transfers as occurring 
primarily as unintended by-products of other economic phenomena. 
Prominent here is the need to accumulate “life-cycle” savings for retire- 
ment (Modigliani 1988) and to accumulate more than the individual will 
probably need as a precaution against an especially long life (Hurd 1987). 
Bequests may occur “accidentally” under this model because the individ- 
ual does not know his or her date of death, and so some wealth will be 
left over at the time of death to be passed to the children. The implications 
of this model are that intergenerational transfers will not be big enough 
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to contribute much to the aggregate stock of personal wealth and that, 
therefore, earnings and savings from one’s own earnings will be the prin- 
cipal determinants of wealth and of overall economic inequality. 

The “dynastic altruism” model developed in the United States primarily 
by Becker and colleagues (Becker 1991; Becker and Tomes 1986; Mulligan 
1997) assigns a much larger role to inheritances as intentional economic 
behavior. The implications of the dynastic-altruism model are especially 
great for social inequality. Within families, inequality is reduced both 
horizontally (in the same generation) and vertically (across generations). 
Horizontal equalization occurs by parents giving larger inter vivos trans- 
fers or bequests to children with lower earnings. Vertical equalization 
occurs by the transfers from high-wealth parents to children to offset 
“regression to the mean” effects across generations with respect to earnings 
and income. Thus a “sharing of luck” is said to occur within, and especially 
across, generations. Family demographic processes, specifically differen- 
tial fertility (Pestieau 1984) and marriage (Laitner 1979), will then be 
important determinants of overall inequality. In this respect, a sociolog- 
ically important extension of Becker’s altruistic model is found in Lait- 
ner’s (1991) model of parents’ use of bequests to strengthen the process 
of economically homogeneous marital matchmaking. In particular, a child 
whose earning prospects are lower may see his or her parents allocate a 
larger bequest so as to secure for him or her a higher earning spouse. 
This modeling framework could then be used to show how families who 
marry within their race or social class distribute wealth more equally 
within the racial or class group, as hypothesized by McNamee and Miller 
(1998). Such an analysis also would show that this type of equalization 
process within race or class would have the effect of maintaining or in- 
creasing economic inequality between races or classes. This is likely to 
be especially important between blacks and whites in America, as the 
rates of interracial marriage between these groups is very low (Farley 
1996). 

The idea that bequests involve a sharing of luck across generations is 
important to the analysis of the distribution of wealth in the United States, 
as it allows for a deeper analysis into another important facet of wealth 
generation and distribution—that of entrepreneurship. Again, the eco- 
nomics literature offers two contrasting perspectives on the implications 
for intergenerational transfers. The first argues that because large amounts 
of wealth in the United States are generated by entrepreneurship, inher- 
itances are a relatively unimportant contributor to wealth inequality. 
Weicher (1997), for example, uses data on the small proportion of inherited 
wealth among those entrepreneurs who constitute the bulk of the very 
large U.S. wealth holders as evidence for the small role of inherited wealth. 
A related literature reviewed by Wilhelm (2001), however, considers the 
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role of inheritances in aiding entry to entrepreneurial activity. These stud- 
ies (e.g, Dunn and Holtz-Eakin 2000) show that inheritances, and es- 
pecially transfers of family businesses or family business traditions, are 
very important in determining the prevalence of self-employment in the 
next generation. Fairlie and Meyer (1996) show this to be important for 
explaining the much smaller proportion of self-employed blacks than self- 
employed whites. They find that exposure to family business is an im- 
portant influence over and above the size of the inheritance, consistent 
with Clignet’s (1992) multicomponent model of intergenerational repro- 
duction. Yunker (1998) models the wealth gains from entrepreneurial suc- 
cess as akin to the process of winning a lottery and incorporates chance 
explicitly into a model to account for observed wealth inequality within 
and across generations. Inheritances, especially of family-business assets, 
may thus substantially raise the probability of entering and succeeding 
in the “entrepreneurial lottery.” If intergenerational transfers, even small 
ones, result in proportionately more whites than blacks entering this lot- 
tery, then the small proportion of inherited wealth among very wealthy 
white entrepreneurs should not be interpreted as evidence against a large 
role of intergenerational transfers in producing a racially stratified dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

A series of studies have estimated the proportion of total household 
wealth accounted for by inheritances (Davies and Shorrocks 2000; and 
see also Aaron and Munnell 1992; Barthold and Ito 1992). Unfortunately, 
the range of estimates is as large as the range of theoretical predictions. 
At the low end of estimates are those based on survey self-reports. Mo- 
digliani (1988) assembles a body of survey literature in which a relatively 
small percentage of individual wealth (around 20%) seems to be accrued 
intergenerationally relative to the 80% that is accrued over the life course. 
At the high end of estimates are those derived as a residual after ac- 
counting for wealth growth due to earnings and real returns. The best 
known of these residual estimates is Kotlikoff and Summers’ (1981) finding 
that 80% of aggregate wealth is inherited. This estimate was obtained 
from 1960s wealth data inserted into a steady-state model of earnings in 
which inheritances are estimated as a residual. Blinder (1988) evaluates 
this estimate against Modigliani’s 20% estimate and concludes that be- 
tween one-quarter and one-half of personal wealth is inherited. Subse- 
quent residual-based estimates based on more recent data are either within 
this range or higher (see the summaries by Aaron and Munnell [1992] 
and Davies and Shorrocks [2000]. Greenwood and Wolff (1992) use the 
1962 SFCC and 1983 SCF together with assumptions about rates of return 
and labor income to estimate as a residual the changes in wealth due to 
intergenerational transfers. They conclude that as much as 65% of the 
21-year increase in cohort wealth of the younger cohorts may be due to 
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intergenerational transfers. Gale and Scholz (1994) use the 1983 and 1986 
SCF panel’s reported transfers over that three-year period together with 
steady-state assumptions to transform their three-year window into a life- 
time model, and they estimate that at least 51% of aggregate wealth in 
the United States is inherited. 

Masson and Pestieau (1997) compare the implications of the different 
theoretical models of accidental and intentional transfers for the possibility 
of effective redistribution through estate taxation. Different theoretical 
models predict very different effects. The dynastic-altruistic model con- 
troversially predicts that taxes on intergenerational transfers will either 
be ineffective or will increase inequality (although, see also Davies and 
Kuhn 1990). Other models, especially those in which transfers occur ac- 
cidentally, predict that taxes will result in reduced social inequality. Sur- 
veys of the long history of economic thought on the taxing of inheritances, 
and how this relates to principles of fairness and efficiency, are found in 
Chester (1982) and Erreygers (1997). The history and details of the present 
system of estate taxes in the United States is reviewed more thoroughly 
by Aaron and Munnell (1992) and Johnson and Britton Eller (1998). Note- 
worthy is the long-running lack of public support in the United States 
for higher estate taxes. The systems of taxation on wealth and wealth 
transfers in other developed countries are reviewed by Wolff (1995), who 
finds that the United States is nevertheless slightly above average in its 
share of tax (even though under 1%) that comes from taxes on either 
wealth or intergenerational transfers. 


DATA 


The data we use throughout are from the 1989 Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF; see Kennickell and Shack-Marquerz 1992). This is the third 
in an ongoing series of triennial surveys of household wealth conducted 
by the Federal Reserve Board (see also Kennickell and Woodburn 1999; 
Kennickell et al. 2000) and the most recent available at the time of our 
analyses. The 1989 survey also has some advantages over subsequent 
surveys with respect to collection of data on kin, both within and outside 
the household. 

The SCF oversamples high-wealth households as part of a dual sam- 
pling frame. For the 1989 survey, 866 families were selected from tax files 
to oversample wealthier families. Another 2,277 families were selected for 
inclusion by standard multistage area probability methods. AN statistics 
reported in this article use design-based weights developed by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan to account for the dual 
sampling frame. This dual frame provides a much better coverage of total 
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U.S. household wealth, which is known to be highly concentrated, than 
conventional or low-income oversample designs (Avery, Elliehausen, and 
Kennickell 1988; Curtin, Juster, and Morgan 1989; Juster and Kuester 
1991). For example, Curtin et al. (1989) estimate a (weighted) mean wealth 
of $125,000 in the 1983 SCF sample, versus means of only $96,000 and 
$74,000, respectively, in the PSID and in the Survey of Income and Pro- 
gram Participation in 1984. They note that it is the wealth of the highest 
(open-ended) wealth category that distinguishes the SCF from the other 
surveys. Similar results are reported by Juster and Kuester in their com- 
parison between the SCF and the NLS. High-wealth individuals are es- 
pecially important to our study, as they will almost certainly make a 
disproportionately large contribution to future inheritances. 

The SCF asks questions about inheritances received, including their 
dollar value and their timing, and about expectations for receiving future 
inheritances and for leaving bequests. Additionally, there are questions 
on the existence and ages of family members not currently living in the 
same household. These facilitate our matching of parent, “bequeathor” 
generations with “receiver” generations. However, inheritance informa- 
tion, and detailed wealth and demographic information, is collected only 
for the head and spouse (or cohabiting partner) of the “primary family” 
in each household. Secondary family members and members of primary 
families who are neither head nor married or partnered to the head are 
classified in the SCF as either “financially dependent” or “financially in- 
dependent” of the primary family head or couple. Information, sufficient 
to estimate their total current wealth, is collected on the financially in- 
dependent secondary families and individuals. Any income and wealth 
of financially dependent adults, however, was mixed in with the responses 
for the primary family. In this respect, the 1989 wave has some advantages 
over subsequent waves of the SCF. It has more detailed information to 
allow for the identification of family units within, and imputation of 
wealth for, households containing more than just a nuclear “primary” 
family unit. Data on older, secondary members of households are crucial 
to our forecasts of prospective inheritances, since we need to statistically 
match the population of all potential bequeathors (i.e., persons with sur- 
viving adult children) to those members of a younger generation whose 
parents (or parent) are still alive. The 1992, 1995, and 1998 waves of the 
SCF do not explicitly link individuals into family units within secondary 
units. Such units are more common for older blacks than for older whites, 
providing an important locus for material and in-kind intergenerational 
transfers (Goldscheider and Goldscheider 1991; Henretta et al. 1997; Ren- 
dall and Bahchieva 1998). 
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SELF-REPORTED WEALTH AND INHERITANCES 


We study the inheritances and current wealth of three 20-year birth co- 
horts, corresponding to persons ages 25-84 (both head and spouse) in 
1989. A total of 2,460 non-Hispanic white (hereafter referred to as white) 
and 284 black primary families meet these criteria. We exclude Hispanics 
because of the large proportion who are recent immigrants. Our fore- 
casting methods require information about both bequeathor and receiver 
generations. Immigration frequently leaves behind the bequeathor gen- 
eration, as we found when we attempted to match Hispanic bequeathors 
to Hispanic receivers. Our restriction of the sample to primary families 
results in the omission of 14.7% of blacks and 8.1% of whites ages 25-84 
(see the “%adults who are family head or spouse” row at the bottom of 
table 1). Most of the greater proportionate omission of blacks is found 
among the 25—44-year-old group, for whom 24.5% of blacks versus 11.9% 
of whites are living in secondary families (or as a secondary individual 
in a primary family). There also appears to be some general underrepre- 
sentation of younger blacks, as seen by comparison to 1990 census esti- 
mates (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1992). The underrepresentation of black 
men is found in other sample surveys (e.g., Garfinkel, McLanahan, and 
Hanson 1998). Consequently, our results will understate somewhat the 
differences between blacks’ and whites’ current wealth and inheritances, 
assuming that underrepresented blacks have lower prospects for inheri- 
tances. It will be seen, however, that the main sources of inheritance and 
wealth gaps between blacks and whites are found in the white distri- 
bution, and especially in the upper half of the white distribution. The 
SCF’s oversampling of high-wealth (mainly white) individuals thus proves 
to be its critical sampling feature. 

Descriptive statistics on the economic and family-demographic attrib- 
utes of our sample of 25—84-year-old primary family heads and their 
spouses or partners are also given in table 1. Family attributes will be 
important determinants of both sizes and prevalence of transfers received 
and still to come. Noteworthy first is the higher proportion of blacks than 
whites who have no surviving parents (42.7% vs. 35.4%), and the higher 
proportion of blacks than whites with three or more siblings (69.2% vs. 
44.7%). The large sibship sizes are partly due to the higher fertility around 
the times of these generations’ births, especially that of the baby boom 
period. They are also due, however, to the much higher weighting im- 
plicitly given to larger families when the unit of observation is the child 
from the family as opposed to the family itself (see Preston 1976). A similar 
logic applies to the higher prevalence of married couples in analyses of 
individuals in either single or couple family units than in analyses of 
family units. Noteworthy in this respect is the much larger proportion of 
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whites than blacks in married (or cohabiting) couples (78.4% of white 
individuals vs. 47.8% of black individuals). 

Regarding the influence of these family attributes on inheritances and 
other parental transfers, these generally favor whites. Whites’ higher prev- 
alence of surviving parents will increase their incidence of future inher- 
itances relative to blacks but will decrease their proportion who have 
already received inheritances. Since whites have fewer siblings, the sizes 
of any future and past inheritances and transfers will increase. The higher 
proportion of whites in couples will increase their likelihood, relative to 
that of blacks, of being in a family unit that receives substantial inheri- 
tances or transfers over the lifetime. 

Next, we turn to the current economic circumstances of whites and 
blacks, again restricted to those who are a primary family head or a 
partner of the head. Estimates are “per adult,” calculated by dividing in 
half couples’ earnings, income, and wealth (as we later do also for couples’ 
inheritances). Equal division within the couple is necessary because SCF’s 
wealth and inheritance data on married persons pertain to the couple. 
With regard to wealth, we use a “bequeathable” wealth definition through- 
out our study. This includes all bank accounts, stocks, bonds, IRAs, cash- 
value life insurance, defined-contribution retirement accounts, trusts, 
homes, other property, businesses, and vehicles. We intentionally exclude 
term life insurance, since its present value should be zero or negative if 
priced to be actuarially fair. We exclude defined benefit retirement funds 
(private and public) because they are not bequeathable. Personal assets 
such as furniture and jewelry are excluded because they were not sys- 
tematically collected in the SCF. All debts (mortgages, automobile loans, 
credit card debt, etc.) are subtracted. Unless stated otherwise, we express 
monetary values (of earnings, income, wealth, and inheritances) in 1989 
dollars throughout the article.’ 

Consistent with previous studies, white-black wealth differences are 
much larger than are earnings and incomes differences. Whites have 3.65 
times the mean per adult wealth and 3.74 times the median per adult 
wealth of blacks, compared to 1.67 times the mean per-adult income and 
1.62 times the mean per adult earnings. The absolute wealth differences 
are especially striking. The black-white gap in mean per adult wealth is 
$98,579, or $136,898 in current (2000) dollars. The black-white gap in 
median wealth is only one-third as great, however, due to the highly 
skewed distribution of wealth. By age group, 25—44 year olds (the baby 
boom cohort) have the lowest racial inequality of earnings, income, and 
wealth. Regarding earnings, 25—44-year-old whites’ mean per adult earn- 


’ For the reader who wishes to convert our quantities in 1989 dollars into 2000 dollars 
using the standard Consumer Price Index, a factor of 1.39 should be applied. 
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ings are greater than blacks’ in a ratio of 1.36 to 1, compared to 2.16 to 
1 for 45-64 year olds. This will partly reflect racial differences in earnings 
gradients and patterns of marriage and labor force participation by age. 
Some part, however, will also be due to the narrowing of the earnings 
gap between blacks and whites from the pre—-baby boom generations to 
the baby boom generation (Levy 1998). 

With respect to wealth by age group, both relative and absolute racial 
inequality is generally lower for the baby boom generation. The exception 
is that the ratio of white-to-black baby boomer median wealth is the most 
unequal of the three cohorts. This is because so many blacks of the baby 
boom cohort have almost no wealth—59.4% with less than $5,000, com- 
pared to 21.9% of whites. Most notable in the wealth differences, however, 
are the much larger absolute black-white gaps in mean per adult wealth 
for the two older age groups: $140,026 more white wealth for 45—64 year 
olds and $155,761 more white wealth for 65-84 year olds. Additionally, 
much higher proportions of older whites possess substantial wealth: 37.1% 
and 37.7% of the two older cohorts of whites have wealth in excess of 
$100,000, and 6.5% and 6.2% respectively have wealth in excess of 
$500,000. In contrast, among the older black cohorts, only 7.5% and 2.1% 
respectively have wealth in excess of $100,000, and only 1.8% and 0.6% 
have wealth in excess of $500,000. 

The implications for the baby boom cohorts of these huge absolute gaps 
in the wealth of pre-baby boom cohorts depends greatly on one’s model 
of the accumulation of wealth. If one adopts a savings-from-earnings (“life 
cycle”) model, the gaps will have resulted from the great earnings dis- 
advantages blacks of these pre-baby boom generations faced over their 
own working lifetimes. They may not, therefore, be predictive of the baby- 
boom generation’s wealth gaps at those ages, due to progress in closing 
the racial earnings gaps between the pre-baby boom and baby boom 
generations. In contrast, if one adopts an inheritance model of the ac- 
cumulation of wealth over the lifetime, the earlier cohorts’ absolute wealth 
gaps are crucially important in themselves for the baby boom generation: 
they are the differences in the wealth that is being held for white and 
black baby boom generations by white and black parents and 
grandparents. 

The SCF self-report data also allow us to examine white-black differ- 
ences in inter vivos transfers and inheritances already received, and so 
to estimate the proportion of current wealth from intergenerational trans- 
fers. SCF primary family heads were asked if they or their spouse had 
“ever received an inheritance, or been given substantial assets in a trust 
or in some other form.” Those respondents answering yes were asked for 
the year in which it was received and for the dollar value of the inheritance 
or transfer at that time. In the case that the respondent asked for clari- 
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fication, interviewers were instructed to define “substantial” as $5,000 or 
more. We use the word “substantial” henceforth in this sense: either a 
subjectively nontrivial amount, or a 1989 $5,000 minimum. The infor- 
mation on inheritance amounts and timing allows for the calculation of 
the value at survey time of the sum of all past inheritances and “sub- 
stantial” transfers, taking into account real appreciation since the time of 
the receipt. The reporting of only “substantial” inter vivos transfers, how- 
ever, will miss some of these transfers. Gale and Scholz (1994, p. 154) 
consider the effect of this and other causes of understatement of the 1986 
SCF’s question on transfers between 1983 and 1985, when only transfers 
of greater than $3,000 were recorded. They estimate that inter vivos 
transfers were understated by one-third. We do not attempt to correct for 
understatement of inter vivos transfers in our study, in part because inter 
vivos transfers are not accounted for in our subsequent forecasts of pro- 
spective intergenerational transfers. In analyses not reported here, we 
found that 77.8% of the 1989 present value of all SCF households’ in- 
tergenerational transfers are accounted for by “inheritances” (68.7% for 
blacks and 78.1% for whites) versus 22.2% in “a trust or some other form” 
(Le., inter vivos). We use the terms “inheritances” or “intergenerational 
transfers” below to refer to the sum of inheritances and inter vivos trans- 
fers, recognizing that inheritances will be the largest component of the 
transfers we estimate. 

We assume an annual real rate of appreciation of 2% throughout. We 
likewise later use this 2% rate to discount prospective inheritances, pro- 
viding a reasonable basis for using data at one survey point to compare 
across racial groups and generations. The choice of a 2% rate is somewhat 
arbitrary, although consistent with the economics literature (e.g., Fried- 
man and Warshawsky 1990). The effect of choice of discount/appreciation 
rate, however, is large. Thus we also present results under an assumption 
of 0% real appreciation. Finally, to control for the effect of timing of 
receipt of inheritances (under a positive real rate of appreciation, inher- 
itances and transfers received earlier in the life course will be worth 
substantially more), we also calculate the value of inheritances at a com- 
mon age of 55 years old (see table 2). We choose age 55 because it is the 
middle age over our range of cohorts (25-84 year olds in 1989). In our 
combined analyses of part and future inheritances, moreover, we find that 
age 55 is approximately the mean age of receipt of transfers over the 
lifetime. 

Using any of our measures, the distribution of inheritances already 
received is even more unequal between whites and blacks than is the 
distribution of current wealth. The mean 1989 present value of whites’ 
inheritances received is 5.46 times that of blacks’, as compared to 3.65 
for current wealth. The overall white mean of $28,177 in inheritances and 
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substantial inter vivos transfers constitutes 20.7% of their mean current 
wealth, consistent with previous survey-based estimates of the inherited 
proportion of aggregate wealth but considerably lower than residual-based 
estimates. The overall mean black inheritance of $5,165 constitutes only 
13.9% of their much lower mean current wealth. 

Most households had yet to receive any inheritances, however. Only 
23.1% of all whites ages 25-84, and only 8.2% of all blacks ages 25-84, 
had already received (or their spouse had received) inheritances with a 
1989 present value of at least $5,000. For whites who had received any 
inheritance, their mean 1989 present value was $94,655, compared to 
$46,194 for black recipients. The median value of inheritances for white 
recipients was $30,263, compared to blacks’ $22,318. For all age groups, 
whites were much more likely to have received an inheritance. This is in 
spite of whites’ greater likelihood of having a parent or parents still alive, 
as we saw earlier. It will, however, be partly due to there being propor- 
tionately more whites than blacks in couple-headed households, giving 
more whites than blacks two sources of inheritances to come into the 
household. 

We conduct further analysis of the effects of inheritances on racial 
disparities in current wealth by removing the present value of inheritances 
received from current wealth. The remaining wealth may be termed “non- 
inherited.” Because mean inheritances received are greater for whites than 
for blacks, and the white-black ratio of mean inheritances exceeds the 
white-black ratio of mean current wealth, then it follows that inheritances 
received will increase racial wealth disparities in both absolute and rel- 
ative terms. This is seen in whites’ noninkerited mean wealth exceeding 
blacks’ by “only” $75,568 (vs. almost $98,579 for aH current wealth) and 
in a ratio of 3.36 times more than that of blacks’ noninherited wealth (vs. 
3.65 times for all current wealth). Our calculation of noninherited wealth 
implicitly assumes no effect of inheritances on consumption or labor sup- 
ply. If inheritances increase consumption or reduce labor supply, our es- 
timates of the effect of inheritances on racial inequality of current wealth 
holdings will be biased upward. Evidence of the existence and strength 
of such effects is mixed (Holtz-Eakin, Joulfaian, and Rosen 1993; Joulfaian 
and Wilhelm 1995). Our calculation also assumes no racial difference in 
returns on inherited wealth. If, as Keister (2000) reports, or as Wilhelm’s 
(2001) review of inheritances fostering more self-employment and hence 
entry into the “entrepreneurial lottery” suggests, whites’ returns on wealth 
are considerably greater than blacks’, our estimates of the inequality- 
increasing effects of inheritances will be downwardly biased. 

Inheritances received up to the point of the survey only will give an 
incomplete and possibly distorted picture of racial differences in inter- 
generational wealth transfers across cohorts. We begin our analyses of 
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prospective and lifetime inheritances by using SCF respondents’ quali- 
tative reports of expecting to receive a “large” or “moderate” inheritance, 
versus “small” or “no” inheritance in the future (see bottom rows of 
table 2). Overall, one-fifth of all whites, and almost one-third of baby 
boomer whites, expect to receive a large or moderate inheritance, versus 
only 7.1% of all blacks and 13.7% of baby boomer blacks. Almost one in 
10 baby boomer whites expect to receive a “large” inheritance, compared 
to fewer than one in 100 baby boomer blacks. 

To generate an approximate measure of lifetime inheritances, we com- 
bine respondents’ reports of having already received inheritances or “sub- 
stantial” inter vivos transfers with their reports of expecting to receive a 
“large” or “moderate” inheritance in the future. We thereby estimate that 
42.9% of whites, versus 16.7% of blacks, have received or will receive a 
substantial inheritance or transfer over their lifetimes. In each cohort, 
approximately three times as many whites as blacks will receive sub- 
stantial inheritances in their lifetimes. There is only a slight indication of 
greater lifetime inheritances among whites of the baby boom cohort 
(45.1%) as compared to the previous two cohorts (40.1% and 42.4%, re- 
spectively). The combining of respondents’ reports of having actually 
received inheritances with their predictions of prospective inheritances of 
subjectively “large” or “moderate” measure, however, makes such cross- 
cohort comparisons approximate at best. 


QUANTITATIVE FORECASTING OF PROSPECTIVE BEQUESTS AND 
INHERITANCES 


We forecast prospective inheritances in a two-step procedure. The first 
step, described in the section immediately following, is to forecast a set 
of bequests to be left by the “bequeathor” generations (with no maximum 
age) for our 25—84-year-old potential inheritors. The second step, described 
immediately after, is to match bequests to inheritors. We reserve most of 
our discussion of the assumptions, simplifications, and potential biases of 
the procedures for the appendix. 


Step 1: Forecasting Bequests 

Our forecast of bequests projects from the wealth of a base population 
of “bequeathors,” represented by the 1989 SCF sample of individuals and 
couples age 48 and older (both members of the couple had to be age 48 
or over) who had surviving children. Because the SCF is a household 
survey, institutionalized individuals are necessarily excluded from our 
bequeathor population. Otherwise, we choose the bequeathor sample to 
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be representative of the surviving parents of our sample of primary fam- 
ilies with heads ages 25-84. The bequeathor sample therefore includes as 
separate observations any secondary family members age 48 or older (both 
financially independent and dependent) to give the best possible coverage 
of the population of potential bequeathors, since parents of primary family 
members can be secondary household members (indeed many such cases 
are of parents living with their children). The information needed for the 
bequeathor sample is wealth, age, race, and number of living children. 
The total wealth of “financially independent” secondary adults is provided 
in the SCF. We assumed the wealth of “financially dependent” adults was 
zero. We imputed the number of children of secondary adults from other 
household information. 

The expected value of bequests from each bequeathor (individual or 
couple) is forecasted as the sum of expected bequests for each year until 
an arbitrary maximum possible age of 105 for the bequeathors. At age 
105, an individual’s probability of death in the next year is assumed to 
be one. Since the youngest members of the bequeathor sample were age 
48 in 1989, the forecasting period extends from 1990 to 2046. The annual 
bequest-making probabilities are given by the individual’s or the couple’s 
last survivor’s probability of dying in that year. Male and female single- 
year age-specific survival probabilities forecasted by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census (1989) for the year 2005 (middle series) are used to derive 
estimates of the required age- and sex-specific probabilities of death in 
each year after 1989. The expected bequest in each year is computed by 
multiplying expected real wealth in that year by the probability of its 
being bequeathed in that year. To estimate the expected annual bequest’s 
1989 present value, it is discounted by the same 2% per year real return 
that we assumed for inheritances received. 

The expected real wealth in each year is forecasted from equations to 
predict annual real-wealth depletions. We model these depletions by the 
bequeathor’s age, sex, and marital status only. To do so, we split the 
bequeathor sample into three groups: (1) married couples, (2) single (sep- 
arated, divorced, widowed, and never married) females, and (3) single 
males, For each group, we fit a cross-sectional model of log-wealth as a 
function of age, controlling for education, military service, race, number 
of children, and, if applicable, number of years divorced or widowed. A 
minimum value of $2,000 is assumed for the 1989 wealth of all be- 
queathing units. This is done to reduce the sensitivity of the log-wealth 
regressions to extremely low levels of wealth. We deliberately leave out 
control variables related to age, such as health and income, from this 
regression, so the coefficients on age come closer to total time derivatives. 
Age coefficients from these regressions are used to predict the absolute 
changes in log-wealth and percentage changes in actual wealth. We as- 
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sume no marital status changes except through widowhood in the fore- 
casting model—that is, we do not allow for 1989 married couples to 
divorce or for 1989 single persons to (re)marry. 

The results of the log-wealth prediction regressions are reported in 
appendix table Al. The key coefficients are those for age. Since age is 
measured as a linear spline, age effects have to be added up. For example, 
for a married couple, each individual age 65, an additional year is pre- 
dicted to increase real wealth by 5.6%; but for those age 70, wealth is 
predicted to decrease at an annual rate of 4.0% and to decline at an even 
higher rate of 7.0% for those over 75. Single women show similar effects 
with predicted annual wealth increases of 13.8% for 65 year olds and 
annual decreases of 0.3% and 3.1% for 70 and 75 year olds, respectively. 
Because of the small sample sizes, single male patterns fluctuate more, 
with predicted annual declines of 7.1% for 65 year olds, annual increases 
of 11.1% for 70 year olds, and 3.0% annual declines for those 75 and 
over. Overall, then, we obtain slopes that are consistent with preretirement 
saving and postretirement dissaving. The postretirement slopes are similar 
to those reported by Smith (1997) for those over 70 years old, which report 
a 4% decline by age between 70 and 75 and a steeper decline thereafter. 

Given our lack of data on the transformation of wealth at and just 
before death into bequests, we are able only to specify arbitrary rules. 
We assume that the household wealth of married couples is split evenly 
between their children as inheritances upon death. This latter assumption 
is supported by evidence (Wilhelm 1996) that 80% of bequests are split 
evenly or very close to evenly between children. Except for any estate 
taxes, it is assumed that the couple’s children receive the entire amount 
bequeathed. 

We assume conformity to the federal estate tax schedule in place in 
1989, but in constant 1989 dollars. Under the schedule, estates below 
$600,000 are exempt from tax. Marginal tax rates on estates for $600,000 
or more rise from 37% for estates between $600,000 and $750,000 to a 
maximum of 55%. Changes made to the estate tax schedule during the 
1990s increase the cut-off points of the schedule approximately in line 
with inflation (the $600,000 minimum, e.g., was set to gradually increase 
to $1,000,000 by 2005) and so are consistent with our using constant 1989 
dollars throughout the forecasting period. The complete elimination of 
estate tax, or its completely successful avoidance or evasion by bequea- 
thors, is allowed for under one “no-tax” simulation (see Aaron and Munnell 
[1992] for a description of methods for the legal avoidance of estate 
taxation).‘ 


* The difference between the with-tax and no-tax amounts will not exactly equal the 
forecasted estate tax collection since in our “no-tax” simulation we assume that couples 
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The distributional features we produce for bequests per child are those 
induced by the full distributions of 1989 wealth and numbers of children 
of persons holding that wealth. This will still fall short of producing a 
full distribution of bequests, however. This is because, first, while we 
allow for a distribution of different death dates, we sum over all these 
dates to give an expected value of each bequeathor’s potential bequest, 
and, second, we use an average annual wealth depletion function, thus 
not allowing for the wider distribution of bequests that will result from 
a distribution of rates of depletion. 


Step 2: Matching Inheritors to Bequests 


Our forecasts of bequests and their conversion into single inheritance 
amounts takes us only part of the way toward estimating the total pro- 
spective inheritances of a given potential receiver individual or couple, 
since inheritors’ families may receive more than one inheritance if they 
live in a couple. Further, we need to allocate bequests between the dif- 
ferent receiver cohorts. Thus we need to assign the future bequests fore- 
casted from the sample of potential bequeathors to the cohorts of potential 
inheritors and their spouses or partners. Because the SCF contains in- 
formation on whether parents and children of respondents are alive, the 
ages of their parents, and their number of siblings, we can statistically 
match bequeathors with the potential inheritors of our main sample. We 
assign to each person in our main sample who still has a parent alive the 
mean inheritance of a matched “cell” of bequeathors. The cell is defined 
by the age, race, and configuration of surviving kin (parents and siblings). 

The details of our matching method are as follows: persons with no 
living parents are assigned expected values of inheritances equal to zero; 
persons with at least one living parent are sorted into cells based on their 
race, number of parents alive and those parents’ ages (rounded to five- 
year intervals), and their number of siblings (zero or one and two ore 
more). We assume that children will not precede their parents in death. 
For couples, each with living parents, two matching cells are defined based 
on the ages of their respective parents and respective number of siblings. 
Bequeathors (those age 48 or older with at least one living child age 25 
or older) are sorted into corresponding cells based on their race, age in 
1989, marital status (single or couple), and number of children. For ex- 
ample, a receiver with a 60-year-old father and 55-year-old mother and 
four siblings would be matched to a cell of all bequeathor couples made 





leave nothing to their children until the death of both parents, while under our “with- 
tax” simulation we assume they will leave a part at the death of the first member of 
the couple so that tax will be minimired. Full details are available from the authors 
on request. 
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up of 60-year-old males married to 55-year-old females with three or more 
children. The highest parent age cell is 85 or older. In cases where cells 
are too small to conduct a reasonable match, “nearest neighbor” matches 
were performed, usually using the alternative sibship~size cell. 

The main matching difficulties arise from our lack of knowledge of the 
current marital status of parents and if they are in the household popu- 
lation versus in nursing homes, other group quarters, or living overseas. 
We therefore applied rules that we believe will correctly match most 
receivers and bequeathors, and that should produce largely offsetting 
errors for the incorrect matches. The rules are as follows. If both of a 
receiver’s parents were reported as living, we assumed they were either 
still married to each other or divorced/separated and not remarried. They 
were then matched to a weighted average of a bequeathing cell formed 
from merried couples with the appropriate ages and appropriately 
weighted combinations of divorced/separated/never married bequeathors 
of the same ages. This procedure assumes that neither divorced parent 
has remarried and that both are still living. If only one parent was reported 
as surviving, she or he was assumed to be “widowed” and living singly 
in 1989. 

Each receiving individual is assigned the mean discounted bequest of 
their maiched bequeathing household cell divided by their number of 
siblings plus one.” As for inheritances already received, we calculate pro- 
spective inheritances on a “per adult” basis. This is computed as the 
discounted sums of the prospective inheritances of each member of the 
couple, again divided by two. 

Note that our cell match does not allow for the calculation of the full 
distribution of total lifetime inheritances. This is because no direct cor- 
relations with the inheritor’s economic variables are modeled. We do not, 
for example, allow for the possibility that receivers with higher than 
average wealth, given their race and kin-demographic configuration, also 
have higher than average inheritances. Nor do we allow for past receipt 
of inheritances and inter vivos transfers to predict future receipt of higher 
than (or lower than) average inheritances. 


Results 


The differences in the forthcoming inheritances of younger and middle- 
age whites and blacks will depend largely on wealth, survival of parents, 


* We computed alternative estimates using the geometric mean and the average in- 
heritance (rather than bequest) but unadjusted by siblings. Use of the geometric mean 
tended to reduce the size of inheritances and racial differences. The other adjustment 
had Httle effect. 
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and numbers of siblings. We saw already that more whites than blacks 
of a given age group have parents still alive. We now describe the dif- 
ferences in wealth, marital status, and number of surviving children 
among the weighted sample of respondents who represent those parents. 
We do so in table 3, which presents statistics from the SCF sample of all 
whites and blacks age 48 and over (secondary individuals included) who 
have surviving children. Note that, while we call the (potentially) be- 
queathing unit the “family,” these units include both couples and single 
individuals. 

Consistent with the fewer siblings of our white potential recipients (from 
table 1), 42.6% of white bequeathor units have just one or two children, 
compared to 24.2% of black bequeathor units. The proportion of white 
bequeathor units that are couples is almost twice that of blacks (57.0% 
vs. 30.3%), with the majority of other households being divorced or (es- 
pecially) widowed females. We previously saw (in table 2) that couple- 
headed households are substantially richer both absolutely and per adult 
than are female-headed households. This will have contributed to the 
ratios of mean and median wealth of white versus black bequeathor fam- 
ilies of 4.9 to 1 and 5.2 to 1 being larger than the “per adult” wealth ratios 
presented earlier for the receiver generations. Almost half (49.5%) of white 
families had more than $100,000 in 1989, versus only 12.9% of black 
families. As many as 40.5% of black families had less than $10,000, more- 
over, compared with only 13.8% of white families. At the top end, 9.4% 
of white families and 2.0% of black families had over $500,000. We also 
calculated aggregate racial distributions of bequeathors’ total wealth and 
total number of children among whom the bequeathed wealth is to be 
divided. Our denominators are always the white-plus-black totals. Black 
bequeathors constitute 15.0% of bequeathor families, have 19.2% of all 
children of bequeathor families, but hold only 3.4% of bequeathor wealth. 
The possibilities for blacks with surviving parents to receive anything but 
a disproportionately small fraction of the wealth passed on across gen- 
erations in the 1990s and early decades of the 21st century are therefore 
extremely limited. 

Given these objectively great differences in wealth available per black 
child versus per white child, blacks’ subjective answers to the question 
of whether they expect to leave a “sizable” bequest look optimistic com- 
pared to those of whites: a weighted 21.5% of blacks, compared to 44.0% 
of whites, answered “yes” or “possibly.” Blacks and whites value leaving 
bequests about equally: 54.1% of blacks and 47.4% of whites rate this as 
“important” or “very important,” while only 21.4% of whites and 19.7% 
of blacks responded that it is “not important.” Because blacks’ and whites’ 
beliefs about the importance of leaving bequests are very similar, more- 
over, we may interpret differences in bequests as coming from differences 
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in ability to bequeath (that is, from their lower wealth), and not from 
racial differences in attitudes toward transferring wealth to their children. 

We next investigate the effects on eventual inheritance amounts of 
wealth depletion before death, of numbers of children receiving bequests, 
and of estate taxes at death. Note that all the “inheritances” results in 
this table are limited to the population with at least one surviving parent 
and do not consider any prospective inheritances of a spouse or partner. 
The immediate effect of black bequeathors’ lower wealth and greater 
numbers of children are first seen by comparing white-black differences 
in mean and median “hypothetical maximum inheritances” to white-black 
differences in mean wealth (as seen in table 4). “Hypothetical maximum 
inheritances” are the inheritances that would be made if all bequeathors 
were to die immediately, before any (further) spending down of their 
wealth. They are calculated by dividing 1989 wealth by number of sur- 
viving children. Thus the $8.8 trillion in white wealth would be passed 
on in inheritances with a mean of $91,154 and a median of $24,034, while 
black’s $0.3 trillion would be passed on with a mean of $13,776 and a 
median of $3,493. 

The two main sources of reduction in these maximum values are de- 
pletion in wealth amount and the decrease in present value for the re- 
cipient that results from not receiving the wealth until the bequeathor’s 
death. Wealth depletion before death is forecasted here to reduce the 
amount that will go into the estates by about one-third from that held in 
1989 bequeathable wealth. Thus $5.9 trillion (in 1989 dollars) will be left 
in the estates of whites and $232 billion in the estates of blacks. After 
discounting this back to its present value in 1989 dollars (at a 2% real 
discount rate), it is reduced by a further third, to $3.8 trillion. Estate taxes 
will reduce the white-black difference by reducing that part of the white 
estates that is bequeathable to $5.1 trillion, or $3.5 trillion after discount- 
ing, while leaving the black total practically unchanged. The $3.5 trillion 
bequeathed will result in a 1989 present value of mean inheritances of 
$36,270 going to each child of each white bequeathor family, versus $6,416 
going to each child of each black bequeathor family. Estate taxes, assum- 
ing they are neither avoided nor evaded, fall mainly on wealthier, white 
bequeathors and so reduce the racial inequality of inheritances some- 
what—from 6.2 to 1 to 5.7 to 1 (assuming 2% discounting). The latter 
ratio is similar to the white-to-black ratio of received inheritances and is 
again a much higher ratio than that of noninherited wealth. Moreover, 
this ratio of inheritances received is calculated only for children with a 
surviving parent and so does not take account of the greater proportion 
of whites with surviving parents. 

We further present the distributions of both expected values of total 
bequests from each bequeathor unit and of the distributions of expected 
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values of inheritances per child that result. The amounts passed on are 
large from the perspective of the bequeathor families. The leaving of 
substantial total bequests (over $10,000) occurs for almost 80% of white 
bequeathor families, and for almost half of black bequeathor families. At 
the top end of the distribution, however, the leaving of very large bequests 
(over $100,000) occurs for one in four white bequeathor families (24.9%), 
but for only one in 20 black bequeathor families (4.9%). This forecasted 
difference in the bequests of white versus black bequeathor families is 
substantially larger than that indicated by the white-black gap in re- 
spondents’ expectations of leaving sizable bequests. 

The results from prospective bequests alone will understate the total 
white-black gap in prospective and lifetime inheritances. They will un- 
derstate the racial gap in prospective inheritances because more whites 
than blacks have a parent still alive (a potential bequeathor), or have a 
spouse or partner with parent(s) still alive. They will also understate the 
racial gap in lifetime inheritances because inheritances already received 
are not accounted for, and whites’ inheritances received are far larger 
than blacks’. The final step is therefore to merge these bequest and in- 
heritance results with the family, wealth, and inheritances received con- 
texts of the full population of 25-84 year olds (see table 5). 

We begin with the distributional effects of prospective inheritances of 
whites versus blacks. Note that this is not a distribution of matched-cell 
means, but an estimate of the full distribution of inheritances.° Our fore- 
casts imply a very concentrated distribution of lifetime inheritances, both 
between the races and within each racial group. Very large inheritances 
will be rare, even for whites. Only 6.7% of baby boomer whites and 0.6% 
of baby boomer blacks will inherit a 1989 present value of $100,000 or 
more, and, respectively, only 0.7% and 0.1% of white and black baby 
boomers will inherit $500,000 or more. Over one-third (34.6%) of baby 
boomer whites, however, can expect still to receive a 1989 present value 
of more than $25,000 versus only 4.3% of black baby-boomers. These 
quantitative forecasts again differ sizably from respondents’ qualitative 
forecasts of their anticipated inheritances. Recall that 31.3% of whites 


* This is the distribution of the “bequeathor” households’ prospective bequests per 
surviving child, allocated across the households of “receiver” individuals age 25 and 
over. Each receiver individual may have 0, 1, or 2 surviving parents, and may have 
a spouse with O, 1, or 2 surviving parents. Each receiver therefore has up to four 
potential sources of inheritances going to his or her household (four in the case of both 
having two surviving, divorced parents). His or her distribution of inheritances is that 
summed over his or her inheritances from between zero and four sources, and then 
divided by two An additional complication is that we do not know the couple status 
of the two surviving parents. Therefore we take these individuals’ distributions of 
inheritances over both married couples and divorced men and women. 
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and 13.7% of blacks expected to receive a “large” or “moderate” inheri- 
tance. This again may imply overoptimism on the part of black potential 
inheritors or differences in subjective perceptions of “small” versus 
“moderate.” 

Whites’ mean discounted prospective inheritances are greater than 
blacks’ by $27,005, in a ratio of 7.46 to 1. This is a considerably larger 
ratio than that for inheritances already received (5.46 to 1, from table 2). 
Whites’ mean lifetime inheritances, again at their 1989 present value, are 
thus greater than blacks’ by a somewhat smaller ratio of 6.35 to 1, for 
an absolute difference of $50,017. Thus prospective inheritances will have 
a greater role in increasing absolute and relative white-black wealth in- 
equality than have inheritances already received (an absolute difference 
of $23,012, again from table 2). The discount rate makes a big difference 
to the value of prospective inheritances. If inheritances are viewed as 
income with no appreciation or discounting, then an extra $63,452 is 
added to whites’ after-tax, lifetime income, versus $10,320 for blacks (see 
“09%” panel). In this perspective, more than two-thirds of inheritance in- 
come has yet to be received, even while its 1989 value is not much greater 
than that already received. 

Appreciating and discounting at 2% to age 55 is useful to make lifetime 
inheritances comparable across cohorts. Comparatively small differences 
are seen between these estimates and the estimates that use a 0% discount 
and appreciation rate to 1989, indicating that age 55 is close to the mean 
of ages in the lifetime over which inheritances are received. Lifetime 
inheritances have a mean age-55 value of $69,981 for whites versus 
$10,809 for blacks. Importantly, lifetime inheritances are much larger for 
25—-44-year-old (baby boomer) whites than for their predecessor cohorts. 
The mean age-55 value of lifetime inheritances is $89,979 for white baby 
boomers (or $124,955 in 2000 dollars), versus $55,828 and $46,780, re- 
spectively, for the two preceding cohorts. The mean age-55 value of life- 
time inheritances is only $11,171 for black baby boomers (or $15,513 in 
2000 dollars), versus $12,960 and $5,666, respectively, for the two pre- 
ceding cohorts. This makes the lifetime inheritances of white baby boom- 
ers larger by $78,808 than those of black baby boomers (or $109,442 in 
2000 dollars), and in a ratio of 8.05 to 1. 

How large, though, are these inheritances in the context of a lifetime? 
We answer this by comparison to savings from earnings (“noninherited 
wealth”). We first converted each cohort’s noninherited wealth to its value 
at age 55, again using a 2% discount or appreciation rate (bottom panel 
of table 5). This conversion does not account for additional savings that 
the baby boom generation and their immediate predecessor generation 
will realize from earnings. Nor does it account for the dissavings of the 
retirement-age (65—84-year-old) cohort. Thus it is difficult to make com- 
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parisons by age group. It is clear, however, that whites’ lifetime inheri- 
tances are sizable in the context of their noninherited wealth, and in the 
context of the life path of noninherited wealth implied by the cross-cohort 
gradient of noninherited wealth. The age-55 value of lifetime inheritances 
of the white baby boomers slightly exceeds their own noninherited wealth 
at ages 25—44, is just over half of the noninherited wealth of white 45-64 
year olds, and is slightly less than that of white 65-84 year olds. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The main purpose of this study was to investigate the contribution of 
inheritances to disparities in household wealth between blacks and non- 
Hispanic whites and, more generally, to investigate economic inequality 
and racial stratification. Ours is the first study to provide quantitative 
estimates of inheritances over lifetimes of contemporary cohorts of black 
and white Americans. To do so, we estimated the combined contribution 
of inheritances already received and those still to come (prospective in- 
heritances). Our analyses of respondents’ own qualitative forecasts of their 
future inheritances lead us to conclude that these will understate white- 
black differences in future inheritances and will understate the increases 
in inheritances between the pre-baby boom and baby boom generations. 

With respect to inheritances already received, we found that the white- 
black wealth gap diminishes in both absolute and relative terms when 
their present value was subtracted from current wealth. That is, nonin- 
herited wealth is more equally distributed between whites and blacks 
than is inherited wealth. From our forecasts of forthcoming inheritances, 
we found that these will be even more important in increasing the white- 
black wealth gap than have been inheritances received so far. We fore- 
casted that more than one-third of baby boom whites in 1989 were due 
to receive future inheritances worth more than $25,000 in 1989 dollars 
($34,718 in 2000 dollars), versus fewer than one in 20 blacks. The white- 
black gap in the absolute value of lifetime inheritances for the baby boom 
cohort, moreover, will be much larger than that of the pre-baby boom 
cohort. The mean white baby boomer’s lifetime inheritance will be worth 
$125,000 in current (2000) dollars at age 55, as compared to only $16,000 
for the black baby boomers and around $70,000 for the preceding gen- 
erations of whites. The 8.1 to 1 ratio of white-to-black mean lifetime 
inheritances in the baby boom generation contrasts markedly with the 
2.7 to 1 ratio for their mean noninherited wealth. 

We noted earlier that the baby boom generation effectively saw a halt 
in progress toward racial equalization in income, albeit at some significant 
advantage over their parents’ generation. The larger racial difference in 
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the parent generation’s income, however, will ultimately come back to 
increase economic inequality of the baby boom generation. The process 
by which this will happen, and is indeed already happening, is through 
intergenerational financial transfers (inter vivos and bequests at death) 
from the baby boomers’ parents to the baby boomers themselves. What 
this process implies, then, is that even when earnings gaps are reduced, 
intergenerational transfers will act as a drag on the process of equalization 
of racial economic status. That racial earnings gaps have not narrowed 
since at least the beginning of the 1980s, moreover, means that the effect 
of inheritances may be to increase the racial gap in overall economic 
status, not just postpone its being narrowed. 

These results have important implications for social policy that is aimed 
at ameliorating the effects of past social injustice between black and white 
Americans. Until now, this policy has focused on earnings disparities 
between whites and blacks. Our results imply that whites’ much greater 
receipt of inheritances will work to counteract social policy successes in 
the domain of earnings inequality. We do show a small offsetting effect 
of reducing black-white wealth inequality under the 1990s federal estate 
tax regime, under the assumption that the taxes are perfectly implemented. 
Alternate estimates based on actual estate taxes paid in the past (Aaron 
and Munnell 1992) indicate that the actual effect would be considerably 
less. Recent legislation, moreover, aims to phase out these taxes altogether. 
Alternate proposals to provide an effective and equitable system of tax- 
ation of wealth transfers are proposed by Carroll (1989) and Aaron and 
Munnell (1992), who both propose a conversion of the system of estate 
taxes (on the bequeathor) into one of inheritances taxes (on the recipient), 
as in the majority of OECD countries. Wolff (1995) instead proposes a 
wealth tax. Regarding the options of race-based versus race-neutral (class- 
based) redistributive tax policy, Conley (1999) argues that class-based 
policy may be appropriate because currently the wealth gaps can be com- 
pletely accounted for by observed variables other than race. Thus the 
difference is to be explained by historical rather than contemporary racial 
discrimination. Taxes on wealth and intergenerational transfers, even if 
made race-neutral, can be seen as a potentially important additional policy 
instrument to compensate for past racial discrimination. Showing how 
effective for redistribution such an instrument could potentially be, Keister 
(2000a, pp. 197-99) evaluates the effect of changing the estate tax system 
to lower the exemption limit in the United States from $600,000 to 
$250,000, and finds larger redistributive effects than from any other in- 
tervention she considers in the process of wealth accumulation. 

One puzzle relevant to contemporary debates on estate taxes is why 
proposals for substantial taxes on intergenerational transfers do not enjoy 
much political popularity in the United States. This is considered by 
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Chester (1982), who reviews past unsuccessful efforts to increase estate 
taxes, notably that of the unsuccessful presidential election campaign of 
Senator George McGovern in 1975. Chester’s favored answer takes us 
back to the entrepreneurial lottery model and the potential inheritance 
windfall for the next generation, as reviewed in the introduction to the 
present article. Chester speculates that “many Americans prefer [the pos- 
sibility] to flirt with the irrational chance of success at inheriting wealth 
... to the movement towards real equality that might be made through 
elimination of that chance” (p. 76). The studies we reviewed on the role 
of inheritance on, and of, self-employment suggest that analysis into the 
“wealth-by-lottery” phenomenon should take account of the processes of 
inheritances for entry to the lottery, as well as for passing portions of any 
entrepreneurial windfalls on to the next generations. 

Further, on the theoretical side, our results do not accord well with a 
life-cycle model of white-black wealth disparities, in which differences in 
earnings and savings are the only important processes generating wealth 
differences. We found that estimating inheritances over the entire lifetime 
instead of up to only an arbitrary, current point of the lifetime was very 
important for evaluating the full significance of intergenerational trans- 
fers, as approximately half of their lifetime value appears to be derived 
after age 55 (even after discounting the value of those transfers received 
later in life). Our results are also contrary to the inequality-reducing results 
of inheritances found in studies derived from altruistic, family-dynastic 
economic theory. Instead, they imply that intergenerational transfers con- 
tribute substantially to white-black disparities in economic status and are 
likely to do so increasingly for the present generation of baby boom whites 
and blacks. Thus our findings further emphasize the importance of con- 
sidering wealth as well as income in analyses of racial stratification. The 
highly concentrated nature of wealth and inheritances also within the 
white and black populations, moreover, in turn indicates a need to explore 
the more general implications of inheritances for social stratification. Here, 
family-dynastic theory, in which both marriage matches and family size 
play very important roles, might be used as a starting point in formally 
modeling the processes by which families within racial and socioeconomic 
strata maintain their positions across generations. 


APPENDIX 


Potential Biases in Our Forecasted Bequests and Inheritances 


Our forecasting method employs a simplified model of the wealth deple- 
tion and bequeathing and inheriting processes. It further uses annual 
wealth depletion and mortality parameter estimates that can be no more 
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than approximations to the true parameters over the period of the forecast. 
It is therefore important to consider the likely directions and possible 
magnitudes of biases resulting from the model structure and parameters 
estimated. We believe that our estimates of total prospective inheritances, 
and of the white-black gap in prospective inheritances, are likely to be 
conservative. Thus our study’s main conclusions are also likely to be, if 
anything, understated. That is, while we estimate very large white-black 
lifetime inheritance disparities and large increases in lifetime inheritances 
from pre—baby boom to baby boom generations, this is in spite of a 
probable understatement of the inheritances still to come to baby boom 
generation whites. For comparisons between pre—-baby boom and baby 
boom generations, however, there will be an offsetting understatement of 
inheritances already received that will mainly affect the pre-baby boom 
generations. This is due to the probable underreporting of wealth transfers 
in surveys, as discussed in the main text. 

The first source of potential bias in our forecasts stems from assuming 
equal rates of wealth depletion for whites and blacks and for wealthy 
and less wealthy individuals. The assumption of equal depletion rates 
across racial groups is made mostly because of small black sample sizes. 
The assumption of equal depletion rates across wealth levels is required 
by the cross-sectional inference method. Both will tend to bias downward 
the differences in bequests between blacks and whites, since asset spend- 
down slopes are likely in reality to be less steep among wealthier indi- 
viduals (Hurd 1989). The use of log-wealth change in our parameter 
estimation further works to emphasize wealth change at the lower end 
more than the upper end of the wealth distribution. 

The second source of downward bias in prospective inheritances is that 
our estimates of wealth depletion take no account of the large degrees of 
asset appreciation in the 1990s. Since much of this appreciation has been 
in assets held as equities, and whites hold much larger proportions of 
their assets in equities than do blacks (Oliver and Shapiro 1995), asset 
appreciation is likely to have been concentrated among whites (see also 
Keister 20008). 

Third, the wealth-depletion gradient is estimated from a cross-sectional 
gradient of declining wealth with increasing age. This will exaggerate the 
depletion rate because lower wealth at successive ages will be due to the 
spurious effect of cross-cohort wealth gains in addition to the real effect 
of wealth depletion due to the spending down of retirement savings. 

A further major source of downward bias in our estimates of forth- 
coming intergenerational transfers is that inter vivos transfers to children 
are not estimated. This is due to our indirect method of estimating be- 
quests, relying on death as the predictable event that triggers a bequest. 
Prospective inter vivos transfers will induce a downward bias in the 
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wealth slope with respect to age. But this will be implicitly modeled as 
parents’ own consumption and not as intergenerational transfers. This 
bias will be compounded by our overstating estate taxes by ignoring tax- 
reducing devices that include the making of inter vivos transfers (Aaron 
and Munnell 1992). “Substantial” inter vivos transfers are included among 
respondents’ self-reports of inheritances already received. Their exclusion 
from prospective inheritances will therefore result in a greater downward 
bias in total lifetime inheritance for those groups whose proportion of 
prospective inheritances in our estimates of lifetime inheritances is larger. 
The most notable group for whom prospective inheritances will make up 
a large proportion of their total wealth received through intergenerational 
transfers is the youngest of our three cohorts: the baby boomers. 

There are, however, also some potentially important offsetting upward 
biases on our estimates of prospective inheritances. As noted by Smith 
(1997), inferring wealth depletion from cross-sectional age-wealth slopes 
fails to take into account the effect of higher mortality of less wealthy 
individuals. The same is true for the process of institutionalization, which 
is also selective of less wealthy individuals (Dick, Garber, and MaCurdy 
1994). In each case, persons with less original wealth become less prevalent 
at each successive age, with the result that average wealth will be 
“propped up” by the selective loss of the less wealthy at each successive 
age. Losing individuals in the year of their death or institutionalization 
will further mean that extra costs incurred by individuals in the year of 
their death (e.g., the costs of nursing homes and medical expenses close 
to death and also funeral expenses) will be missed in our wealth-depletion 
slopes. Similarly, the likely faster wealth depletion of individuals in nurs- 
ing homes is missed by our estimation of wealth depletion from the house- 
hold population only. 

A second upward bias in our estimates of prospective bequests derives 
from our assumption that the total after-tax value of estates is left to the 
children. Some individuals with children may disinherit them or leave 
some of their estate to charity. In 1989, charitable bequests constituted 
9.5% of widows’ and widowers’ gross estates valued at $600,000 or more 
in 1989 Johnson 1993). We have, on the other hand, ignored childless 
individuals in our analysis. Some of them will undoubtedly leave bequests 
for nieces or nephews, offsetting parents’ bequests that are “lost” to 
charities. 

A third upward bias comes from our use of a single set of age-specific 
death probabilities, not taking into account race and wealth. Not taking 
into account the lower annual mortality of wealthier persons (Lillard, 
Brien, and Panis 1997) will provide a bias that offsets our likely over- 
estimation of wealthier persons’ annual depletion slopes. 

An alternative parameter-estimation method that would address some 
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of the above biases would be to estimate slopes of wealth depletion from 
panel data on wealth. We experimented with using early panels of the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation and SCF to estimate cohort 
wealth depletion and found patterns broadly similar to those estimated 
here with the cross-sectional method. Panel data, however, bring their 
own sources of problems. First, panels with wealth information are all of 
very short duration and so may be very much influenced by period 
trends—for example, housing-market or stock-market rises and falls. Sec- 
ond, the high degree of measurement error in the self-reporting of wealth 
can make it difficult to distinguish wealth change from measurement error 
(Avery and Kennickell 1993). Third, available panel data typically ov- 
ersample the less-wealthy groups. Yet it is the most wealthy who will 
have the largest effects on inheritances and white-black gaps in inheri- 
tances. The same drawback therefore applies also to the alternative use 
of panel data to estimate death differentials by wealth. Finally, panel data 
do not help to overcome the biases that relate to our estimating wealth 
depletion for the household population only, missing wealth decline that 
is coincident with institutionalization or death. 

The simplifications made in our matching inheritors to bequests also 
induce biases whose direction is overall likely to underestimate prospective 
inheritances. There are several ways in which our method may produce 
false matches. First, we have assumed that no divorced or widowed per- 
sons have remarried. Thus, some people with one surviving parent will 
be incorrectly matched to a widow cell instead of a “portion” of a married 
couple. Similarly, some persons with two surviving parents will be in- 
correctly matched to one married couple, whereas they should be matched 
to two cells (with potentially different bequeathor ages) because their 
parents have divorced and remarried. Finally, we assumed that parents 
are in the SCF household population. Some parents will be in wealth- 
depleting nursing homes, living, overseas, or otherwise not picked up in 
the SCF sample frame.’ 

Inferences about the biases deriving from matching problems can be 
drawn from comparisons of the number of implied inheritors and implied 
bequeathors and the value of bequests as estimated respectively from the 
bequeathing and inheritor samples. For the white population, the matches 
of numbers of implied bequeathors estimated from the inheritors and of 


"If an institutionalized person has a spouse still in the community, the couple’s wealth 
would be reported by the spouse. If widowed nursing home residents’ wealth is on 
average lower than widows and widowers in households, however, our forecasted 
inheritances will be upwardly biased by the exclusion of the nursing home population. 
Of persons age 85 or over in 1990, 13% were in nursing homes (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1992, table 26). Very small percentages are in nursing homes at ages below 85. 
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inheritors estimated from the bequeathors were remarkably close.* The 
receiver sample was only 1.5% larger than projected from the parents, 
this difference being accounted for entirely by the underrepresentation of 
parents age 80 and older (the most likely to be in nursing homes). Similarly, 
the number of parents in the bequeathor population is 89.6% of the num- 
ber projected from the receivers (much closer when those 80 and older 
are excluded). 

The matching rate of the black population is not nearly as close. For 
the black population, the receiver population is considerably underrep- 
resented—only 65.2% of that projected by counts of the surviving children 
of black bequeathors. The degree of understatement of receiver blacks is 
disturbing. The black understatement is pervasive, occurring even for the 
implied number of children of blacks age 80 and older. Some of this 
discrepancy may be accounted for by bequeathor blacks who have re- 
married and thus report children twice. 

However, it is likely that a large part of the mismatch stems from the 
underrepresentation of younger blacks in the SCF, as was noted earlier.’ 
Despite the lower matching rates of the black population, mean inheri- 
tance of both black and white receivers are relatively close to the per 
child inheritances left by our bequeathor population ($31,186 vs. $36,270 
for whites, and $4,181 vs. $6,416 for blacks). 


* Both samples had to be adjusted to make this comparison. The receiver sample was 
expanded to account for persons in secondary families. The number of children of 
bequeathors had to be adjusted to restrict it to those 25 or older. Weights were used 
to account for the fact that parents with multiple children could be reported more 
than once in the receiver population. 

’ Note, though, that even if the SCF population counts were adjusted to be comparable 
with the census, there would still be too few young black receivers. 
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No Other Way Out: States and Revolutionary Movements, 1945-1991. By 
Jeff Goodwin. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. xvii + 
407. 


Michael Schwartz 
State University of New York 


This ambitious volume sets out to answer the big questions about 
post-World War II revolutionary movements, and this ambition is one 
of the many virtues of the book. Goodwin asks why, first in Southeast 
Asia and later in Latin America, some countries had huge and sustained 
movements when others with similar socioeconomic profiles had little or 
no ferment. He then asks why only a handful of the large movements 
were successful. Beyond this, he explores the unique dynamics of stale- 
mate; the-peculiarly Latin-American phenomenon in which neither the 
revolutionaries nor the government could prevail. Finally, he poses the 
question of whether the upheavals in Eastern Europe are fundamentally 
similar to, or different from, the earlier ones in Latin America and South- 
east Asia. 

All this is more than worthwhile; it is an impressive bit of problem 
setting. And as Goodwin tries to answer these weighty questions, he gen- 
erates important insights into the role of political structure and policy in 
facilitating or defeating revolutions. Some high points are the attention 
Goodwin focuses on the impact of Japanese colonial policy on the nature 
and strength of Southeast Asian revolutions; the sharp contrast he draws 
between the fragility of neopatrimonial dictatorships as compared to re- 
silience of institutional dictatorships in resisting upheaval; the new insight 
he offers into the conditions under which repression nurtures revolution; 
and the interesting parallels he uncovers between the marriage of eco- 
nomic and political power in Eastern Europe and Nicaragua. The highest 
point of all is his unstated larger theme that revolutions succeed only in 
traditional agrarian empires, colonial states of weak imperial powers, and 
patrimonial dictatorships. While this proposition is by no means dem- 
onstrated, it is worthy of careful scholarly attention. 

But Goodwin misses an opportunity to do much more. Instead of in- 
tegrating these interesting insights into a nuanced and complete analysis 
of the genesis and success of revolutions, he attempts to harness them 
into a polemic against prior theorizing and in favor of his very narrow 
version of “state-centered” analysis. He wastes precious space and the 
reader’s time in a fruitless attempt to discredit (instead of incorporating) 
analyses that stress the importance of socioeconomic causes of revolution 


Permission to reprint a book review printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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and the history, programs, and structure of the revolutionary movement. 
These sections of the book tilt precariously close to empty polemic when 
he could have offered a truly meaty analysis. 

The problem is this: on the one hand, Goodwin is attacking theories 
that rest on economic determinism or revolutionary voluntarism; these 
attacks are familiar and do not apply to the best recent work, so they are 
irrelevant at best. On the other hand, the overarching theory he offers as 
a substitute (in contrast to his insightful specific analyses) often veers very 
close to crude political determinism. For example, instead of offering a 
multifaceted analysis of the genesis of Latin American revolutions, he 
declares: “the institutional configurations and practices of Central Amer- 
ican states best explain both the uneven development and the relative 
success or failure of Central America’s revolutionary movements” (his 
emphasis, p. 143; see also, e.g., pp. 102, 176, 291). He should abandon 
this univariate approach to causation and integrate his political insights 
into a broader, more nuanced analysis that incorporates the ways in which 
political structure and political policy interact with class structure, eco- 
nomic trajectories, and the history and strategies of the revolutionary 
movement used to nurture or defeat social upheaval. His occasional con- 
cession that other factors are also important (see, e.g., pp. 144, 290) is no 
substitute for doing the hard work of simultaneously understanding how 
these disparate forces work together to produce a historical outcome. 

Goodwin’s discussion of Southeast Asia provides a good example of 
his style of analysis. A key issue for Goodwin is to explain why some 
countries in that region generated strong Communist insurgencies after 
World War II (Vietnam, Malaya, and the Philippines), while others (no- 
tably Indonesia) pursued nationalist anticolonial struggles. Goodwin’s an- 
swer is straightforward: “It was above all the character of Japanese rule 
in each colony during World War II that determined whether or not 
Communists would be in a position to organize a significant armed in- 
surgency during and after the war.” 

This argument is the key link in a logical chain that illustrates nicely 
both the strengths and weaknesses of Goodwin’s argument. On the one 
hand, he makes a persuasive case that Japanese colonial policy (which 
strengthened Indonesian nationalism) was crucial in determining that In- 
donesia would emerge from World War II with an anti-Communist regime 
that was sufficiently legitimate to suppress the social revolution, while 
non-Communist nationalists in the other three countries lacked such le- 
gitimacy. He thus provides nice evidence that analysis of state structure 
and policy is an essential part of understanding revolution. However, even 
in this strong part of his analysis, he fails to acknowledge the implicit 
class analysis he is utilizing, since he rests his argument on the differential 
strength of the Indonesian nationalist bourgeoisie, a familiar linchpin of 
Marxist Third World analysis. Moreover, he does not follow through on 
his political analysis, since he fails to explore other factors that contributed 
to the strength of the nationalist forces and instead assumes, without 
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evidence, that the strength of the national bourgeoisie in Indonesia derived 
strictly from four years of Japanese colonial domination. 

But even more significantly, Goodwin does not analyze why Japan 
adopted different governing strategies in the countries he analyzes. For 
the bulk of his analysis, Japanese policy appears to be almost acciden- 
tal—they could just as easily have mixed up the differing regimes among 
the countries. And then, in two paragraphs at the end of the section on 
Southeast Asia (pp. 103-4), he addresses this crucial question by asserting 
(without evidence) that Japanese policy was determined by two factors. 
First, the Japanese did not “feel that they had the capacity . . . to govern 
the region completely and directly by themselves”; and, second, in In- 
donesia, Japan could not find “powerful neocolonial elites” and therefore 
turned to “non-Communist ‘populist’ nationalists” for their client regime. 

Thus Goodwin is conceding that Japanese colonial policy is itself de- 
rivative from local conditions, notably the very forces—class arrange- 
ments and the history of struggle—whose relevance he is attempting to 
disconfirm. Certainly the “feeling” of the Japanese that they could not 
govern directly derived precisely from the strength of the anticipated 
resistance (which had developed in Southeast Asia under the previous 
Tegimes); and the fact that they could not find powerful neocolonial elites 
is another way of saying that in the class structure of the societies was a 
key determinant of colonial policy. 

By offering this concession to the very analyses he denigrates, Goodwin 
gives us a glimpse of a truly original analysis that is well within his grasp. 
Had he pursued these points with evidence and argument, he could have 
integrated them into a more comprehensive comparative analysis that 
looked at the subtle and dialectical interactions among state structure, 
state policy, class structure, class dynamics, and local insurgency. 

Ironically, Goodwin gestures toward exactly such an approach but veers 
away from pursuing it. In the introductory section, he cites Marifeli Perez- 
Stable’s exemplary analysis of the Cuban revolution (The Cuban Revo- 
lution: Origins, Course, and Legacy [Oxford University Press, 1993) as a 
“persuasive multicausal account” that “demonstrates both the necessity 
and the insufficiency of treating the pre-Revolutionary Cuban states as 
an independent causal factor in the revolution” (pp. 59, 60). And, based 
on this, he concedes, “a state-centered approach will not completely ex- 
plain . . . the revolutionary movements discussed in this book” (p. 63). 
Despite this appreciation of Perez-Stable’s multivariate analysis, Goodwin 
drifts off into single-factor arguments. 

Nevertheless, Goodwin’s arguments are often fresh, challenging, and 
insightful, and they add up to a more general theme that only certain 
types of state structures are susceptible to successful revolution. These 
virtues make No Other Way Out an important addition to our under 
standing of the revolutionary process. 
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The Management of Islamic Activism: Salafis, the Muslim Brotherhood, 
and State Power in Jordan. By Quintan Wiktorowicz. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 2001. Pp. xi+205. 


Nader Sohrabi 
Columbia University 


Study of informal networks has been the focus of some of the best recent 
studies on the Islamic movements in the Middle East. The Management 
of Islamic Activism is a welcome addition to this emerging body of re- 
search. Previous research has demonstrated that mobilization through 
informal networks is a rational response by political activists who intend 
to escape exclusion from politics under authoritarian regimes. Starting 
from the same assumption, this study asks why then do informal networks 
persist under a regime like Jordan that has committed to democratic 
reform. In other words, if the state has relaxed its repressive posture and 
opened channels of participation, why are some groups unwilling to forgo 
informal channels in preference for more effective and stable formal ones? 
The answer to this question, Wiktorowicz argues, is not with the pecu- 
liarity of the informal networks but with the brand of democracy practiced 
by the Jordanian state. While the state has moved away from repressive 
measures of the past, new surveillance techniques and legal and admin- 
istrative regulation allows it to continue the authoritarian policies by 
resorting to less visibly coercive measures. 

One positive outcome of reforms has been the growth of nongovern- 
mental organizations (NGO) in Jordan. Not only do the NGOs provide 
vital services to the community such as health care, education, childcare, 
charitable works, and public space in a variety of cultural centers, they 
serve as building blocks for creation of a democratic civil society by 
involving the public at the grassroots level. Subsequent to liberalization, 
Jordan has seen a healthy rise in the number of NGOs—a 60% rise during 
1989-94 alone. Yet, the NGOs are also a critical site for the activity of 
Islamic groups and a potential locus from which delegitimating attacks 
may be launched against the state. Sensing this threat, the Jordanian state 
has controlled the membership and access to the NGOs. These have 
included rejection of applications from potentially critical NGOs, shut 
down of those that refuse to provide a record of activities, and grant of 
special favors only to those that maintain a strong connection to the state, 
among a variety of other legal and administrative measures. 

In the context of liberalization, the author turns to the analysis of two 
major Islamic groups: the officially accepted, conciliatory, and for the 
most part formally organized Muslim Brotherhood, and the more radical, 
critical, and informally constituted Salafis. Here the author reports that 
the state has allowed only the moderate Muslim Brotherhood access to 
formal organizations and the NGOs. As a result, both the regime and the 
Muslim Brotherhood have benefited. The latter, by adhering to the reg- 
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ulatory interference of the state, has expanded its reach in society and 
increased its membership. The state, on the other hand, has benefited by 
the softened oppositional language propagated through the society. Ad- 
ditionally, the Muslim Brotherhood’s presence has created a buffer be- 
tween the state and the more critical elements, as the opposition now has 
to confront the Brotherhood’s practice and rhetoric of Islam before it can 
turn to the state. 

NGOs have not been the only location under the state’s regulating 
gaze. Predictably, the state has shown particular interest in regulating the 
mosques—locations from which serious ideological challenges may be 
posed and where the opposition can find fertile ground for mobilization. 
Unlike Egypt, where mosques have retained their autonomous status to 
some degree, in Jordan all mosques are controlled by the state. The state 
licenses most employees (including preachers of various ranks) as regular 
civil servants, prevents formation of loyal following and networks through 
regular rotation of clerics, sets the clerics’ speech agenda, and screens 
their selection for Friday sermons. These measures, and the state’s control 
over religious space in general, have allowed the state to present its own 
interpretation of religion and effectively silence the development of op- 
positional discourse in these sites. 

It is due to the regulating capacities of the modern state that the more 
radical Salafis have continued their operation through informal networks 
and recruitment through weak ties. While formality increases effective- 
ness, informality allows it to remain invisible and escape regulation and 
ultimately suppression. As the author argues, whenever formal organi- 
zations have proven possible, the Salafis have indeed adopted this more 
effective form of organization. It is rather the realities of state intervention 
that have forced the opposition to opt for the informal style of politics. 
The author thus argues that beneath the appearance of democracy and 
electoral politics, authoritarianism persists, but in a different guise. And 
it is the persistence of such undemocratic practices that explains the con- 
tinued relevance of informal channels of politics and their relative pop- 
ularity for the more critical voices. 

There are many constraints against investigating semilegal radical 
groups, and the empirical investigation of the Salafis bears the marks of 
these limitations. One could hardly blame the author, however, as infor- 
mally organized political groups prefer to remain as invisible as possible. 
Yet, one is left wondering if the author’s assessment of reforms could 
have been a little more evenhanded. After all, as the author demonstrates, 
public participation at the grassroots level has increased greatly and this 
could be interpreted as a positive step toward creation of a future, more- 
democratic polity. Furthermore, the dilemma of reforming states deserves 
acknowledgment, as they are engaged in the delicate task of balancing 
real reforms against the possibility of opening channels of mobilization 
against themselves; democratic transitions have sometimes culminated in 
full-fledged revolutions. Despite these minor shortcomings, this study sig- 
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nals the growing maturity and theoretical sophistication of sociological 
investigation of politics in the Middle East. This study proves that at- 
tention to the competition between formal and informal networks, and 
the critical role that modern states play in regulating them, is a fruitful 
area of investigation for students of social movements in general and of 
the modern Middle East in particular. 


Social Transformation in Modern China: The State and Local Elites in 
Henan, 1900-1937. By Xin Zhang. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000. Pp. xvit320. 


Kristin Stapleton 
University of Kentucky 


Historians of China in the 19th and 20th centuries face a problem similar 
to that which overwhelmed the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) and subsequent 
regimes in the Republican era (1912-49): how to understand and gain 
control over the vast and ever more populous countryside. Our search 
for coherent explanations for what was happening in Chinese society over 
that time is complicated by the great disparities in culture and economic 
conditions across China. Since the 1970s, social historians have adopted 
the regional case study approach to assessing social change. In this new 
book, Xin Zhang reviews the conclusions of many of these studies in light 
of his own research in two areas of Henan province. 

Zhang’s approach to the problem of assessing social change is complex. 
He draws on G. William Skinner’s regional analysis framework to discuss 
the differences between the northern “core” area of Henan and south- 
western “peripheral” region. After the terrain has been mapped, the rest 
of the book explores how elite values, social organization, and state struc- 
tures in each region were transformed in the early 20th century. He con- 
cludes that a “modern social transformation” occurred in early 20th-cen- 
tury Henan, despite the low level of industrialization, but in “a multilinear 
rather than a unilinear process” (p. 279). Similar broad social changes 
were occurring in both areas he studied, as well as in those that other 
scholars have analyzed, but each area responded to change in a different 
way, with the result that by 1937 China was modern, but highly 
heterogeneous. 

For his conceptions of modernity and the modern state, Zhang turns 
to Anthony Giddens, Charles Tilly, Joel Migdal, and other social theorists. 
His use of theory, however, can be rather vague and perfunctory, as in 
this passage: “Traditional culture and modern change are treated here not 
as mutually exclusive, but as interdependent and mutually reinforcing. 
Modern changes emerge only on the ground of tradition, and tradition 
can revitalize itself through the modern changes” (p. 13). The theme of 
revitalized tradition drops out of the analysis for the most part after this, 
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to make a brief reappearance in similarly general terms in the concluding 
chapter. 

Of the three main sections of the book, I found the one on values the 
least convincing. Chinese elites, Zhang argues, became modern in the 
1920s and 1930s in part because they came to value personal achievement 
over traditional status markers, such as civil service degrees, family pres- 
tige, and wealth. This change in values led to greater social mobility in 
both core and peripheral areas, although avenues for mobility took dif- 
ferent forms in the two regions. While this is an intriguing hypothesis, 
Zhang fails to demonstrate it conclusively. We learn too little about com- 
munity values in the 19th century to be able to judge how extensive 
changes were in the 20th. The temporal limitation of the book is not such 
a serious problem in the other sections, on social organizations and the 
modernizing state, respectively. 

The real strength of this work is in these latter two sections, with their 
detailed accounts of political networks in northern Henan and the “petty 
kingdom” set up by local strongman Bie Tingfang in the southwest. Zhang 
has mined the local historical records well to create these portraits of 
Henan communities on the eve of the war with Japan. Pauline B. Keating, 
who undertook a similar comparative analysis in her study of two regions 
of Shaanxi province (Two Revolutions: Village Reconstruction and the 
Cooperative Movement in Northern Shaanxi, 1934-1945 [Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1997), was more successful than Zhang in describing the 
economic foundations of elite dominance and the day-to-day texture of 
community life. Zhang’s account of Bie’s rise to regional power, though, 
effectively highlights the importance of violence in China’s modern trans- 
formations. Bie even executed his opium-addict son-in-law in a bid to 
impress the community with his commitment to ending the drug traffic 
and upholding the law (p. 149). The realities of life in southwestern Henan 
suggest that Zhang would have done well to explicitly discuss the role of 
violence in his theoretical orientation at the beginning of the book. Perhaps 
political violence might be considered one of the “revitalized traditions” 
in this area of Henan? 

Politics in Henan in the Republican era were quite complicated, and 
this book will not be easy reading for nonspecialists. Part of the problem 
comes from such terms as “self-government” (zizhi), which had different 
meanings over time. Zhang does a good job of defining his terms, but the 
thematic organizational scheme he has adopted requires him to discuss 
different conceptions of self-government out of chronological order, which 
readers may find confusing. The book will be most valuable in graduate 
seminars in modern Chinese history. 
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Sikh Ethnonationalism and the Political Economy of Punjab. By 
Shinder Purewal. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. Pp ix+215. 


Riaz Hassan 
Flinders University 


This book is a carefully crafted study of Sikh ethnonationalism in the 
Indian state of Punjab. While this phenomenon has manifested itself in 
several forms over the last four centuries, this book focuses on its con- 
temporary resurgence. In its eight chapters, Purewal seeks to provide 
answers to two main questions: First, how did the contemporary Sikh 
ethnonationalism develop? And, why did it pursue the path of establishing 
an independent state of Kalistan on the basis of the right to self- 
determination. 

The book has arisen from the author’s Ph.D. thesis at Canada’s Queen’s 
University. In chapter 1, Purewal provides a brief overview of the con- 
temporary social science perspectives on ethnonationalism and somewhat 
hastily asserts the analytical superiority of the political economy per- 
spective. Chapter 2 gives a useful and succinct historical overview of the 
emergence of the Sikh identity in religiously plural setting of pre-partition 
Punjab and concludes that historically the “Sikh identity has been closely 
linked with the interests of the power blocks within Sikhism” (p. 45). 

In chapter 3, Purewal explores the rise of capitalist agriculture as a 
result of the introduction of modern agricultural technologies and its ec- 
onomic and sociological consequences. He shows how the capitalist ag- 
riculture accentuated the process class polarization and the emergence of 
the capitalist farmers (the Kulaks) as the dominant economic group and 
concludes that the “the political economy of post-independence Sikh eth- 
nonationalism is closely linked with the interests of Sikh capitalist 
farmers” (p. 68). 

The following chapters explore the ideology, organization, and strategy 
of the Kulak politics leading to “the Anandpur Sahib Resolution,” which 
established the Akali Dal as a political vehicle of the Kulak agenda with 
Sikhism providing an ideological platform to camouflage their demands. 
The main objective of this strategy was to portray the largely Hindu 
industrial bourgeois as anti-Sikh and poor section of Sikh population as 
“atheist” and in doing so to undermine the influence of the left forces. 

The capitalist farmers (the Kulak) used Sikhism as an ideology to fight 
the challenge of commercial and industrial bourgeois and to secure larger 
public subsidies for agricultural inputs such as electricity, water, tractors, 
fertilizer, and pesticide, which benefited them by increasing their rate of 
capital accumulation. This process established the Kulaks as a politically 
dominant force at the state level, while the mainly Hindu industrial bour- 
geois came to dominate the center. 

The book then explores the contradictions arising from these devel- 
opments. The conflict between the Kulaks and the industrial bourgeois 
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in the political arena became a conflict between the state and the Indian 
government, which gave rise to the culture of “extortion and terror” ac- 
companied by Sikh militancy. The Sikh ethnonationalism and its accom- 
panying militancy and agitation for an independent Sikh state of Khal- 
istan was an ideological tool to secure, maintain, and consolidate Kulak 
hegemony in Punjab. But the contradictions of capitalist transition in 
agriculture, which gave rise to ethnonationalism, in the end also under- 
mined it. The result of the capitalist transition in agriculture was that the 
income of a small minority of capitalist farmers rose, while the fortunes 
of the vast majority of the Sikhs declined. 

The populism of neither the Congress Party nor the Akalis/Kulaks was 
able to check the trend towards landlessness and poverty. In the absence 
of an adequate industrial base, the poorly educated Sikh youth of marginal 
and landless families were lured to the life of instant riches by the criminal 
underworld and the political elite. The appeals of Sikh leaders like Bhin- 
dranwale to Sikh youth to bear arms and eliminate enemies of the Sikh 
panth not only appealed to the lumpen elements but also legitimized their 
lifestyle and gave them a purpose. 

However, the massive use of the state’s coercive apparatus, along with 
the inability of the Kulaks to make any headway to broaden their front 
among Sikhs of all classes, eliminated the force of the Kulak sponsored 
and supported militant youth brigades in the early 1990s, thus bringing 
an end to the violent outburst of Sikh ethnonationalism. 

Purewal’s assertion that Sikh ethnonationalism and its political demand 
for the independent state of Khalistan was only an instrument of the class 
ideology of capitalist farmers needs more nuanced critical scrutiny than 
has been afforded in the book. Such an interpretation will lead one to 
accept a highly contested view that Sikh ethnonationalism was and is a 
kind of false ethnoreligious consciousness perpetrated by one homogenous 
group of capitalist class to protect and promote their class interests. This 
thesis underestimates the role of religious variables in the emergence of 
religious nationalism. Purewal’s assertion that Sikh ethnonationalism has 
ended with the undermining of the Kulak class position by the Indian 
government makes the book an interesting and landmark study in un- 
derstanding a major ethnonationalist movement whose history has not 
yet come to an end. 


Tangled Up in Red, White, and Blue: New Social Movements in America. 
By Christine A. Kelly. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2001. Pp 
xv+193. 


Amory Starr 
Colorado State University 


More than half of Kelly’s interdisciplinary book explores theory from 
Hobbes to Laclau and Mouffe. Two empirical chapters briefly engage five 
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cases. The research question was variously stated as “the role that pro- 
gressive social movements might play in the recovery and expansion of 
democracy and justice” (p. 3), “grasping the effects of the accumulation 
process and various institutional designs on our substantive rights as well 
as our reflexive capacities” (p. 4), and “an inquiry into our contemporary 
experiences of freedom and into the question of whether markets and 
states today enlarge or threaten our ability to even contemplate those 
experiences in a coherent fashion” (p. 4). Consistent with this ambitious 
agenda, Kelly defines her population as “any society in which the logic 
of markets and states overwhelms the democratic horizon” (p. 3), but the 
unit of analysis quickly shifts from society to social movement. The sam- 
pling frame is the United States, which is far from representative of 
“societies” suffering that “overwhelm.” (France would be a defensible 
choice.) But I will now leave these perhaps parochial disciplinary meth- 
odological concerns aside. 

Kelly sees new social movements (NSMs) as failing to have much impact 
and as unlikely to build alliances. After reviewing what she terms “new 
modernity” and “postmodernity” NSM theories, she articulates a hope 
that NSMs can recover modernist reason. In a second theoretical chapter, 
she works through political theory on reason, expanding on Habermas’s 
“communicative action.” When she turns to the cases, her analysis relies 
heavily on attributions of movements’ failure to be “reflexive” and their 
resulting “inchoate” politics. As a sociologist, I searched in vain for her 
operationalization of these terms, and as an activist I bristled, knowing 
that reflexivity does not always bring cohesive acuity. While reviewing 
the book, I spent several days failing to identify a demonstrably nonre- 
flexive organization, far less a movement. By the concluding chapter, the 
harangue loses subtlety, novelty, and all empiricism, blithely accusing 
NSM ideology of “favor[ing] expression over reflexivity, identity over sol- 
idarity, and arbitrariness over binding norms” (p. 160). 

The most useful part of the book is a review of how the Unites States’ 
particular liberalism, electoral restraints, and exceptionalism shape and 
constrain movements, which appears in chapter 3. Chapter 4 accomplishes 
a concise introduction to the emergence of culturalfdentity politics 
through three cases (Black Power, Yippiel, and New York Radical 
Women). While Kelly overblows organizational disorder (without refer- 
ence to comparative data), she provides a reminder of how culturalized 
politics were seen as the best way to achieve radicalism. 

Unfortunately, her interests seem not to have benefited from very deep 
exploration of American NSMs. She sorts them into a “bifurcated trajec- 
tory” (p. 6}—those “absorbed into the complex of interest group behavior” 
(p. 25) are “deradicalized” (p. 6), while those which “turn inward” (p. 25) 
to “overestimated symbolic radicalism” (p. 130) become overly devoted to 
“autonomy, identity, community, and decentralization” (p. 129), which she 
equates to “collapse along the periphery of power” (p. 6). Kelly’s un- 
problematized “periphery of power” ignores the NSM assertion that 
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women, people of color, and queers are building power in a process that 
begins by creating alternative spaces. The construction of each “trajectory” 
is of concern. At a moment when anarchism has just trekked back from 
beyond the pale, it seems generous to describe the left-hegemonic move- 
ments of the last 30 years as “autonomous*—particularly when actually 
autonomous movements existed during that period in Europe (Katsiaficas, 
The Subversion of Politics [Humanities Press, 1997D. And dismissing how 
identity has been used as a new way of talking to the state as “interest 
group liberalism” (p. 6) misses what we need to understand about identity 
movements—including the fluid and creative relationship between the 
aforementioned alternative spaces and claims on the state (consider ACT 
UP). A deeper exploration might also have disrupted such easy acceptance 
of Claus Offe’s claim that NSMs emerge from middle-class consciousness. 
Kelly did not consider the ways in which gay liberation, Chicanismo, and 
Asian-American identity-based community service traditions (to name a 
few) reason with sectors of the working class. 

The presentation of data on the 1980s student movements was refresh- 
ing, but the 10 year gap between the last of the data and the book’s 
publication was inexplicable. By 1997, several student movements had 
achieved both national coordination and what she says the student move- 
ment cannot or will not do—“discern and engage . . . the institutional 
and economic context in which it is enmeshed” (p. 128). These include 
the graduate student employee unions, the antisweatshop movement, and 
“Democracy Teach-Ins” on the role of corporations in universities. 

Kelly claims that NSM “ideologies . . . obscured the relation between 
symbolic and institutional politics” (p. 109). She sees this as a flight from 
institutionalized political space. It can also be understood as an attempt 
to create new political spaces, concepts, and power. The “symbolic” idea 
of black power inspired practical experiments with how black people 
could have power without waiting for white power to yield or do right. 
It is in the forge of symbolic politics that NSM theorists could observe 
the practice of “communicative action.” 


Labor in Retreat: Class and Community among Men’s Clothing Workers 
of Chicago, 1871-1929. By Youngsoo Bae. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 2001. Pp. vii-295. $78.50 (cloth); $26.95 (paper). 


Amy Foerster 
Pace University 


In Labor in Retreat, Youngsoo Bae takes on an ambitious—if somewhat 
familiar—question: Why did the American labor movement decline so 
drastically in the 1920s? Bae uses the case of Chicago’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (ACW) to explore this question, which is 
an understandable choice, given the union’s relatively progressive history 
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and dramatic decline. Forged in the strike that rocked Chicago’s garment 
industry in 1910-11, the union was notable both for its striking ethnic 
diversity and its immigrant members’ unwillingness to concede control 
to autocratic, native-born leadership. Yet by the end of the 1920s, the 
organization had converted to business unionism and was marked by 
dramatic membership loss, centralized leadership, and severe apathy 
among its remaining members. 

Although Bae gives credence to structural factors pinpointed by his 
predecessors—economic fluctuations, immigration restrictions, employer 
opposition, nationalism, and “anti-red” sentiments all play a role in his 
story—the real contribution of this work is in the important corrective it 
supplies to the somewhat deterministic accounts offered in the past. By 
focusing on choices made by workers, Bae’s analysis strikes an interesting 
balance between structure and agency. Rather than being portrayed as 
passive agents held victim to avaricious labor leaders, workers are shown 
in greater complexity. In this account, they are portrayed as individuals 
grappling with conflicting cultures, interests, and goals; in fact, they fre- 
quently vacillate between economic self-interest and communal action 
and are often willing to use both ethnic and class-based organizations to 
further their own individualistic goals. 

This insight is key to reconciling the seeming contradiction inherent to 
the case. Despite the fact that many workers formed cross-ethnic alliances 
in their battle against employers in the strike of 1910, and wrested lead- 
ership of their union from unresponsive and unrepresentative leaders in 
the same period, they proved unwilling to combat the “labor-management” 
compact proposed only 15 years later. Why? Because, as Bae suggests, 
“the ranks had benefited much from the union,” as it “helped them enjoy 
a better . . . standard of living” (p. 170). This, of course, was essential to 
the American dream many immigrants sought to achieve. Indeed, one 
gets the impression—probably inadvertently from Bae’s standpoint—that 
the radicalism and ethnic “cooperation” he documents may be the true 
aberration in this story. As he remarks in his concluding pages, “economic 
individualism did not preclude collective action, as long as people could 
expect to benefit from acting together. . . . Seen in that light, the ACW 
did not seem as attractive from the mid-twenties on. Now failing to deliver 
the goods, the union cooperated with management and told its members 
to work harder for the same rewards” (p. 216). Not coincidentally, then, 
the union—and the American labor movement as a whole—began a pre- 
cipitous decline. 

By analyzing Chicago’s garment industry—which, unlike New York’s, 
was composed of several different ethnic groups rather than simply Jews 
and Italians—Bae also attempts to assess the role of ethnic conflict in the 
ACW’s decline. In his eagerness to claim that such conflict was not a 
factor, he seems frustratingly willing to conflate the absence of conflict 
with ethnic cooperation or integration. In reality, his evidence indicates 
that immigrant workers organized separately in their ethnic communities 
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to achieve common goals. True cross-ethnic solidarity was never achieved, 
and as Bae himself suggests, the failure of organizational leaders to “pur- 
sue a concerted course of action between ethnic groups” (p. 110) eventually 
led to separate fights between employers and employees, which ultimately 
undermined the industry-wide contract initially sought by workers. 

Additionally, Bae insists upon demarcating a clear division between 
ethnic identity and class consciousness; a contrary reader might simply 
suggest that the two can exist at the same time. If class consciousness can 
take on religious tones, as he suggests (p. 139), why can it not be similarly 
inflected with ethnic interests? Or why can ethnic interests not be viewed 
through class terms? 

Ultimately, Bae’s account mirrors what sociological treatments have 
already shown us: collective action is sporadic and difficult to maintain, 
and initial militancy may not translate into effective and long-lasting 
organization. Labor analysts and social movement scholars may find ad- 
ditional insights and lessons here, however, as this work takes a step 
toward addressing the important issue of why workers continue to elect 
and follow organizational leaders, even when doing so ultimately under- 
mines the movement for which they so valiantly struggled. Additionally, 
Labor in Retreat demonstrates the power of ethnic ties and community- 
based organizing as the basis for both grassroots power and organizational 
growth, and further suggests that workplace-based organizing may foster 
division rather than cooperation. The author’s closing remarks, in fact, 
admonish labor that “now is the time to look beyond the workplace” (p. 
221). The question remains, however: Will labor choose to do so? 


The Fight against Big Tobacco: The Movement, the State, and the Public’s 
Health. By Mark Wolfson. Hawthorne, N.Y.: Aldine deGruyter. Pp. xiii 
+ 273. $49.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Phil Brown 
Brown University 


Drawing on nearly a decade of survey research, observations, interviews, 
and archival research, Wolfson tells a compelling story of the uphill battle 
of antitobacco activists on a national level, with detailed focus on Min- 
nesota, a pioneering state in tobacco control. Scholars interested in sub- 
stance control and health policy will find this a very useful book, but 
there is a broader interest too—for medical sociologists and scholars of 
social movements, Wolfson’s conceptualization of “state/movement inter- 
penetration” is an important approach for explaining the health social 
movements that are rarely, if ever, the subject of social movement scholars. 

Antitobacco activists have been very successful in a range of tobacco- 
control measures that have sharply reduced smoking. Taxes, smoking 
bans, vending machine laws, restriction of sales to minors, prohibition of 
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athletic sponsorship and transit and television advertising are among the 
best-known gains. The 1998 Master Settlement between 46 states and the 
tobacco industry was a landmark action, the positive effects of which are 
only just unfolding. In some cases citizens’ organizations, with little fund- 
ing or support, worked tirelessly to achieve local and state regulation. 
Other private sector actors include the health voluntaries (American Lung 
Association, American Heart Association, and American Cancer Society 
and their state and local affiliates), health professional groups, and man- 
aged care organizations. But clearly this is a story involving various gov- 
ernment bodies. From the 1964 Surgeon General’s Report all the way to 
the 1998 Master Settlement, it was evident that parts of the federal gov- 
ernment were involved. Further, over time, state and local governments 
increasingly became major forces. 

Indeed, this collaboration is what struck Wolfson, as he muses in his 
preface about sitting at his first meeting of the Smoke-Free Coalition, 
where he witnessed the assortment of actors in the room who were suc- 
cessfully collaborating. This led him to apply the social movement training 
he received in graduate school, and he found that social movement schol- 
arship could not provide sufficient guidance. In particular, social move- 
ment theory approaches to the state were not apt—the state was not pri- 
marily either the target of demands, the provider of constraints and 
opportunities, nor the sponsor of activities. 

Wolfson emphasizes the centrality of the existing infrastructure upon 
which antitobacco activities could take root. Because of their health re- 
sponsibilities, the Surgeon-General, National Cancer Institute, Centers for 
Disease Control, Environmental Protection Agency, and Department of 
Health and Human Services all played roles in research, education, leg- 
islation, regulation, and enforcement. Health organizations and profes- 
sionals also provided part of the infrastructure, providing activists a pre- 
existing source of support. But government actors’ advocacy roles are 
also constrained in many ways: restrictions on lobbying, vulnerability to 
FOIA requests, inability to garner higher tobacco tax increases, inability 
to engage in more radical activism, and retrenchment when conservatives 
come to power. For Wolfson, the ways that social movement organizations 
adapt to such constraints from their government allies is especially worthy 
of study. What Wolfson leaves out is attention to the large amount of 
money the federal government provides to tobacco growers and to tobacco 
export subsidies; these are important constraints on state antitobacco 
action. 

Another strong contribution of Wolfson’s book is his delineation of the 
major players, offering a useful model for case studies of other health and 
social policy issues. Wolfson knows how to tell us enough about the play- 
ers, without belaboring the details. His attention to the health voluntaries 
is particularly useful, since too little has been written about their role in 
social movements and social policy. And, while Wolfson’s work is im- 
portant for understanding the state’s various roles, it also offers us useful 
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material on the problems that activist groups face when joining in coa- 
litions with health voluntaries, which are more cautious about activist 
tactics, as well as constrained by their mainstream donors and their tax- 
exempt status. 

Importantly, activist groups often have no monolithic identity, but 
rather have multiple roles-Wolfson shows one example of a group that 
ranges from being the “radical flank” of the movement to working in- 
tensely with state government on enforcement policy. Clearly, the lesson 
for social movement organirations is that they must find ways to preserve 
their integrity while still joining with others to accomplish objectives. 
This will be a key element for the sociological analysis of other health 
social movements, since such movements (or at least components of them) 
are typically allied with voluntaries and professionals. In that vein, Wolf- 
son mentions the growth of professionalized, state-involved movements 
around alcohol control, traffic safety, and firearms violence, and expresses 
concern at the potential lack of grassroots involvement that could tran- 
scend the limitations and restrictions of government and voluntaries. 

This is a well-written book that adds to our knowledge of antitobacco 
activism. But more important, Wolfson’s thoughtful analysis in his “in- 
terpenetration” model helps us to develop creative new approaches to 
health social movements. 


Reinventing Justice: The American Drug Court Movement. By James 
L. Nolan, Jr. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001. Pp. ix + 
254. 


John M.Conley 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


One of the many ironies that permeate the drug court movement is that 
the first such tribunal was established in Dade County, Florida, in 1989 
under the leadership of a little-known local prosecutor named Janet Reno. 
Since then, drug courts have proliferated throughout the country, and 
their unique approach to drug offenders has been praised by presidents, 
governors, national “drug czars,” and, not surprisingly, former Attorney 
General Reno. The essence of the approach is that various kinds of crim- 
inal defendants whose misbehavior is thought to be driven by drug abuse 
are allowed to avoid formal prosecution in exchange for successful com- 
pletion of an extended therapeutic program. 

“Therepeutic” is the key word, according to James L. Nolan, Jr., a 
Williams College sociologist. In the words of one of the judges he inter- 
viewed, “Legal justice becomes therapeutic justice. And crime and pun- 
ishment becomes holistic justice” (p. 43). Nolan himself agrees: “the drug 
court movement is very much a social movement . . . in that the various 
actors have joined together with the express purpose of transforming the 
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American judicial system” (p. 43). These actors include “romantic” (Mary 
Ann Glennon’s apt term, which Nolan adopts) judges who have concluded 
that circumstances require them to put aside the restraints of the common- 
law judging model; a variety of therapeutic and other experts, many of 
them drug court alumni, who have become equal partners with judges; 
and bandwagon-riding politicians. Among the first two groups, Nolan 
finds varied but sincere motivations, dominated by despair at the failures 
of the traditional system of adjudication and near-religious commitment 
to the new paradigm. Nolan convincingly portrays the movement as part 
of a larger enthusiasm for therapeutic language, thought, and action in 
just about every walk of American life. 

Reinventing Justice is an excellent book. It is a traditional ethnography 
in the best sense of the term. Nolan spent four years visiting 21 drug 
courts, attending movement gatherings, and interviewing every conceiv- 
able sort of participant. The result is a vividly documented report and 
analysis, full of rich and lively quotations and stories. It is, avowedly, a 
work of narrative and interpretation, not a quantitative study. Although 
the book offers few answers, it succeeds admirably in raising and pon- 
dering important questions about a fascinating but little-studied legal 
phenomenon. 

Among the questions Nolan considers are, Where did drug courts come 
from? Do they work? Are they fair? And finally, will the model be exported 
to other parts of the criminal justice system? Nolan addresses the first of 
these questions with an intriguing blend of jurisprudence, history, Goff- 
manesque sociological theory, and popular culture analysis. He finds the 
roots of the drug court movement in the long-discredited rehabilitative 
approach to penology and shows how the plant has flowered in a culture 
that loves confessional drama and values therapy above almost everything 
else. Remarkably, while pursuing their “progressive” agenda, movement 
advocates have kept the right at bay with constant reminders that their 
brand of therapy is far tougher on criminals than token incarceration. 
With respect to efficacy, the answer seems to be that no one knows whether 
drug courts reduce recidivism. It is unclear whether this is because the 
issue is so hard to study or whether those who might study it do not want 
to know the answer. Nolan tracks the fairness debate through a generally 
lightweight legal literature and offers some thoughtful comments of his 
own. He concludes by documenting, in a nonjudgmental way, the enthu- 
siasm of many in the movement for bringing the therapeutic model to 
criminal justice as a whole. 

This nonjudgmental position characterizes the entire book. Nolan’s 
stance throughout is respectful yet skeptical, and his own politics remain 
a mystery to this reader. This is in general a strength, and a refreshing 
change from the brief-writing that composes so much of contemporary 
social science. But it can also be frustrating. Since Nolan shows such a 
sharp eye, the reader strains to know more about what he thinks. Perhaps 
he should have gone further in the direction of Martha Fineman’s critical 
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analysis of divorce-court therapeutics (The [Musion of Equality: The Rhet- 
oric and Reality of Divorce Court Reform [University of Chicago Press, 
1991) or Sally Merry’s critique of government involvement in the private 
affairs of the working class (Getting Justice and Getting Even: Legal 
Consciousness among Working Class Americans [University of Chicago 
Press, 1990). 

This is a quibble, however. The book is well-organized, cleverly situated 
in the relevant legal, historical, and sociological literatures, and written 
with appealing clarity. It should be of great interest to audiences in such 
diverse fields as criminal law and criminology, legal anthropology, cultural 
studies, and many branches of sociology. Given Nolan’s felicitous 
style—comprehensible to undergraduates without offending special- 
ists—Reinventing Justice will be appreciated by readers at every level of 
these various disciplines. 


Law and the Language of Identity: Discourse in the William Kennedy 
Smith Rape Trial. By Gregory M. Matoesian. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. 


Michael Silverstein 
University of Chicago 


Gregory Matoesian, associate professor of criminal justice at University 
of Ilinois at Chicago, has long been investigating discursive interaction 
in rape trials as a site of some theoretical sociological interest as well as 
practical jurisprudential and criminological concern. His previous book 
was Reproducing Rape: Domination through Talk in the Courtroom (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1993), a straightforward conversation-analytic 
work. In this excellent book, after a new introductory overview of this 
trial, he gathers together a series of seven articles from a wide variety of 
legal and sociolinguistic journals in which he has focused on the video- 
taped and richly transcribed materials of this headline-making case. Wil- 
liam Kennedy Smith, nephew of Senator Ted Kennedy, was on trial in 
Palm Beach County for the felony crime of second-degree sexual battery 
(rape without the use of a weapon). The complainant was one Patricia 
Bowman, stepdaughter of the former chairman of General Tire and 
Rubber Co., alleging that Smith raped her on the grounds of the Kennedy 
estate in the wee hours of the morning of March 30, 1991. 

Throughout, breaking with the conversation-analytic emphasis in sig- 
nificant ways, this work emphasizes the necessity for careful, systematic 
interpretative analysis of courtroom language use as culturally and in- 
stitutionally situated communicative practice, not merely as problems in 
turn-sequencing. Courtroom “drama” is seen to be constituted of a nested 
set of participant frameworks in which the jury is an audience that must 
judge two contentious story lines spun out by a series of two-party in- 
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teractions orchestrated by attorneys, played out before them under the 
guidance of a judge. 

In this account of the trial, Smith’s lawyer, Roy Black, is the principal 
figure we watch over the jury’s shoulders, our reading guided by Ma- 
toesian, an astute interactional connoisseur and critic. He repeatedly dem- 
onstrates that the story lines the jury experiences are constructed less 
through the explicit details of “what happened” than the interactional 
formedness of communicative practice—the event “textuality” as we term 
it—and its culturally projectible significance. Matoesian demonstrates that 
conversational form in one or another aspect mediates how cultural ide- 
ologies of identity—value-laden norms of emplottable conduct—are made 
flesh, as it were, in institutionally stipulated role relations that unfold in 
the actual trial, instantiated before the jury’s—and our—eyes. The magic 
of this particular ritual form consists in how a witness is made to inhabit 
a particular interactional identity that simultaneously iconically figurates 
and seems—especially to a jury—indexically to instantiate a morally 
loaded character’s position in an ideological narrative being artfully sum- 
moned to the courtroom. In this book, we see how Black, primarily, 
performs this magic, but we also see how Smith himself manages his own 
transformation into “expert witness” from accused defendant; to a lesser 
extent, we occasionally see the prosecutor, Moira Lasch managing to do 
so (the jury ultimately found against her, note). 

Matoesian organizes his seven reprinted chapters into four sections, 
each with a particular topical focus that contributes to this overall theme. 
The first, “Repetition in the Patriarchal Order” (chaps. 2—3), concentrates 
on the way that Roy Black invokes asymmetric normatives of male vs. 
female sexuality—rational and calculating in the pursuit vs. irrational and 
vindictively wounded in the aftermath—+o trap both Bowman and her 
friend Ann Mercer within the double bind of this ideological narrative. 
Through extraordinarily painstaking “poetic” devices of parallelism, rep- 
etition, and lexical and grammatical choice, as Matoesian lays out, Black 
displays before the jury witnesses who wind up conversationally coop- 
erating to suggest that their tale makes no sense against the backdrop of 
cultural gender expectations, save as post-hoc fabrications. 

The second section, “Intertextuality” (chaps. 4-5), concerns the tech- 
niques by which a trial orchestrates the problems of denotational coher- 
ence and interactional congruence across multiple sayings of “the same 
thing” that can frequently be displayed by videotape, by transcript rean- 
imated in the courtroom, by quotation (direct, indirect, free indirect, etc.) 
embedded in testimony, and so on. In a trial, attorneys can seek to focus 
a jury on the space of incoherence and noncongruence across alleged 
events in which people’s talk is central, such as police interrogations and 
witness depositions, as well as direct and indirect trial testimony. Again 
here, attorney Black proved a master in vividly creating these spaces of 
disjuncture for the jury to ponder. 

Section 3, “The Construction and Deconstruction of Expert Identity” 
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(chaps. 6-7), shows the prosecutor Lasch interrogating first Smith and 
then a forensic medical expert. The Lasch-Smith interaction, in particular, 
backfired to the same degree that Black’s destructive cross-examination 
of Mercer was an electrifying success. The interchange, beginning with 
Lasch sarcastically asking the defendant for opinions, invites Smith—who 
in his testimony does not acknowledge the sarcasm—to assume the opin- 
ion-rendering role of the medical doctor. (Interactionally deep into the 
transformation and not extricating herself, Lasch even winds up address- 
ing him this way, catching herself in mid-honorific.) 

Section 4 consists of one chapter, “The Microdynamics of Legal 
Change,” in which Matoesian argues for attention to matters such as he 
has exhibited in chapters 2—7 in understanding what is at issue in such 
rape trials. He argues a strong case that statutory and procedural reforms 
have been, in the main, unsuccessful precisely as a function of inattention 
to them. Reformers must recognize that the rape trial is a genre of ritual 
performance of a culture, much more than it is a legal-institutional mode 
of procedure for determining narratable “truth”; and, like all ritual, it is 
the density of bringing that culture into the participation framework that 
makes it effective in its, alas, still “patriarchal” order, such innovations 
as shield laws notwithstanding. 


Making Hate a Crime: From Social Movement to Law Enforcement. By 
Valerie Jenness and Ryken Grattet. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
2001. Pp. xii+218. $29.95. 


Craig Reimarman 
University of California, Santa Crus 


In 1998, two men beat James Byrd, Jr., bloody, tied him to their truck, 
and dragged him over the dark dusty roads of rural Texas until he died. 
That same year Matthew Shepard was severely beaten, tied up, and left 
to die in the Wyoming wilderness. Mr. Byrd’s “offense” was being African- 
American; Mr. Shepard’s was being gay. Their killers were convicted not 
merely of murder but of hate crimes—crimes motivated by hatred of a 
victim for an ascribed feature, for “being innately who they are” (p. 61). 

Lynchings, assaults, rapes, and other abuses have been inflicted upon 
racial and ethnic minorities, gay and lesbian people, and women for a 
very long time, but the category “hate crime” is new. In this book, Jenness 
and Grattet trace how civil rights and other movement activists con- 
structed this category, mobilized political support, and created a new 
“policy domain.” Their analysis focuses mostly at the mezzo level of leg- 
islatures, courts, and law enforcement institutions where both the problem 
and the policy have been redefined and renegotiated. 

While it is not clear that such crimes were increasing, a curious coalition 
of new social movements and the crime victims’ movement successfully 
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made such claims and framed hate or bias crimes in legislative arenas. 
Their use of rights discourse proved decisive because its legitimacy was 
uncontested. Jenness and Grattet describe an accelerating diffusion of such 
laws. The first was passed in 1980; by 1999, all 50 states had them. Once 
the basic pedigree of the policy was established, hate crime laws were 
institutionalized, the trend being “homogenization” due to “path depen- 
dence” (p. 72). 

The most debate occurred in the courts, particularly on the still-thorny 
issue of how to identify the essential ingredient in hate crimes, “moti- 
vation.” Judges heard challenges concerning excessive vagueness and 
broadness, punishment of speech or discriminating against certain forms 
of speech, and preferential treatment of certain groups. But the net result 
of such cases, according to the authors, was the refinement of the scope 
of such laws, which, paradoxically, allowed further expansion of the hate 
crimes domain. 

Predictably, law enforcement agencies initially resisted hate crime laws 
as unenforceable. Yet, soon enough they developed folk theories and typ- 
ifications (a lá Sudnow’s “normal crimes”) that allowed them to police 
and prosecute hate crimes at about the same rate as most other crimes. 

Jenness and Grattet have done prodigious research and woven a tight 
analysis of the origins, diffusion, and institutionalization of anti-hate crime 
laws. Their empirically detailed book will be a genuine resource for spe- 
cialists and a useful adjunct text in advanced courses on the sociology of 
law, social problems, and public policy that deal with race, gender, and 
sexuality. 

As with most good books, however, one is left with new questions. 
What, for example, do the authors make of their count showing that 20%- 
30% of hate crimes in the race category are antiwhite? Their institutional 
focus allowed an almost clinical dissection of social construction, diffusion, 
and homogenization processes. But this focus afforded less analytic at- 
tention to the broader political context in which the social movement 
framing, law-making, interpreting, and enforcing took place. What, for 
example, did pro-civil rights senators have to give up to, say, Jesse Helms 
to pass the hate crimes bill? Were there differences in content, interpre- 
tation, and enforcement across states depending on the percentage of 
Republicans, on which party’s executive appointed judges, or on the con- 
centration of hate groups? How much hate crime do other industrial 
democracies have, and what are they doing in response? 

If the horrid essence of hate crimes is that they do not just harm victims 
but symbolically terrorize whole swaths of humanity, then it seems rea- 
sonable that society establish laws that symbolize its collective abhorrence 
of such acts. But what have been the consequences, intended and unin- 
tended, of these new laws? Have they actually deterred hate crimes? Will 
the spotlights on extreme forms of racism, sexism, and homophobia push 
the more quotidian manifestations of bias into the shadows? 

Is there any sense in which hate crimes, whether increasing or decreas- 
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ing, should be understood as a backlash against the “rights revolution” 
of the 1960s and 1970s, which helped empower previously powerless 
groups? Conversely, is there reason to believe that the values expressed 
in anti-hate crime laws are being diffused in our culture? 

Consider the following real-life example of community response to a 
hate crime: At 5 am. one December Sunday in 1996 in a small suburb 
outside Philadelphia, vandals smashed the Markovitz family’s picture 
window to destroy an electric menorah they left lighted to celebrate Ha- 
nukkah. News of the incident traveled fast. By nightfall all the homes in 
the neighborhood, most of them not Jewish, had menorahs in their win- 
dows. Local stores ran out of menorahs. “It just grew,” said one of the 
Catholic neighbors. 


The Architecture of Markets: An Economic Sociology of Twenty-First- 
Century Capitalist Societies. By Neil Fligstein. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2001. Pp. xiv+274. $35.00. 


Gary G. Hamilton 
University of Washington 


Neil Fligstein’s new book is the first major work to integrate and refine 
the “new economic sociology.” This subfield, which has only recently been 
added to the list of approved sections in the American Sociological As- 
sociation, is not yet two decades old. Mark Granovetter’s 1985 article 
(Economic Action and Social Structure: The Problem of Embeddedness” 
American Journal of Sociology 91:481-510) is usually seen as the theo- 
retical inspiration that gave new meaning to an old area of sociological 
interest; several edited readers purporting to encircle the subject matter 
of the subfield soon followed; and then, in The Handbook of Economic 
Sociology (Princeton University Press, 1994), Neil Smelser and Richard 
Swedberg put together commissioned chapters laying out the length and 
breadth of the subfield. Besides these benchmarks, many recently pub- 
lished articles and monographs emphasize one or another aspect of this 
rapidly emerging area of study. Until the appearance of Fligstein’s new 
book, however, no one has attempted to integrate economic sociology into 
a coherent, consistent, and comprehensive approach for the study of mar- 
ket capitalism. This book, therefore, sets a standard for others books that 
will follow in the coming decades. By all measures, it is an impressive 
book that deserves careful reading by everyone interested in the analysis 
of capitalist economies. However, as I will outline below, the book omits 
many sociological aspects of capitalist markets that I personally find most 
fascinating 


The core focus of the book is to provide a theoretical foundation for a 
sociology of markets. Arguing that “the sociology of markets lacks a theory 
of social institutions” (p. 8), Fligstein contends that his approach addresses 
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and provides answers for the fundamental theoretical questions that con- 
stitute the sociological study of capitalist markets. He calls his theoretical 
framework the “political-cultural approach” and further claims that his 
way of defining the field is at odds with economic theory, which he loosely 
equates with the neoclassical view of perfectly competitive markets. 

The “political-cultural approach” is supposedly not a theory about mar- 
kets per se, but is rather what Fligstein calls “a unified framework” (p. 
20), within which the sociological theories about capitalist markets can 
be developed. The first half of the book, consisting of three core chapters, 
is devoted to explaining the three constitutive dimensions of his approach 
and to offering discrete sets of theoretical propositions that go along with 
these dimensions. The second half of the book, consisting of five sub- 
stantive chapters, most of which have been previously published, provides 
some case studies to illustrate the usefulness of the approach. 

The political-cultural approach is, in essence, a framing device used to 
structure theoretical observations about capitalist markets. The first di- 
mension of the framework is to recognize markets as institutions consisting 
of “self-reproducing role structures” in which rules, routines, and rela- 
tionships provide stability for market activity. The second dimension is 
to see markets institutions as outcomes of historical struggles in which 
the political winners create and stabilize market institutions in order to 
maintain competitive advantages for themselves within the marketplace. 
The third and most important dimension is to view the entire market 
arena as a “field” of activity that is systematically controlled internally 
and directly by dominant firms and externally and indirectly by the state. 
The key purpose of these interlocking controls is to socially construct a 
system of market stability. Although his analysis is often rich and insight- 
ful, the recurring theme running through these key chapters is the simple 
idea that the most important focus for a sociology of markets is the analysis 
of market stability. 

Theories, of course, are embedded in a perspective. Fligstein is no 
exception in this regard. Although he calls his framework an “approach,” 
it also leads directly to the theories and propositions that he develops. 
Defining market stability as the unifying theme, Fligstein unsurprisingly 
concludes political forces, predominately those of the state, and local cul- 
ture, constituted primarily by dominant firms, are the two chief factors 
in creating market stability, and hence the two defining features of the 
political-cultural approach. The circularity in the argument is obvious 
and disconcerting, and it colors the whole book. 

In the second half of the book, Fligstein illustrates his approach by 
examining a range of topics that highlights market stability, such as sys- 
tems of employment, corporate ownership in the United States, the merger 
movement, the structures of corporate control, the notion of shareholder 
value, and globalization. The theme that runs through these illustrative 
chapters is the fact that market stability is institutionally rooted in national 
economies. The logic of employment, property rights, and conceptions of 
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control more generally are socially constructed within and often by the 
state and are elements integral to the process of state-building. The chapter 
on globalization is, accordingly, a critique of the literature that suggests 
an important level of economic analysis exists beyond the state, at the 
level of the global economy. Fligstein counters this literature with an 
argument that the global economy is merely a social and political con- 
struction developed by nations and firms, and thus concludes that glob- 
alization can, quite appropriately, be analyzed from his state-centered 
perspective. 

Fligstein’s theoretical approach is very good on those aspects of the 
economy that he chooses to observe. But every way of seeing is also a 
way of not seeing. Fligstein closely observes the static elements of the 
economy: institutions, systems of control, the state-created playing fields. 
The powers that be in these fields favor stability and continuity, and 
Fligstein gives a nuanced analysis of these forces. Although he observes 
the institutionalized field of activity, he does not see the game being played 
on that field or the people playing the game or the ideal and material 
objects with which the game is played. His view does not include the 
messy, ever-changing, and highly contested worlds of economic activ- 
ity—worlds of products and people and organizations that are not stable 
and that have changed dramatically in the course of the last century and 
will do so again in this century. I find these changes interesting and the 
explanation of the changes crucial for a sociological understanding of 
modern capitalism. Instead, Fligstein offers a formulaic approach; the 
“architecture” of a market—the institutional frameworks within capital- 
ism operates—rather than capitalism itself. With his emphasis on stability 
and continuity, his book provides us a way to analyze how states and key 
firms attempt to control capitalism, but these architectural elements alone 
do not supply us with a very good understanding of the dynamics and 
changes in capitalism itself, now or going forward into the 21st century. 


Dynamics of Organizations: Computational Modeling and Organization 
Theories. Edited by Alessandro Lomi and Erik R. Larsen. Menlo Park, 
Calif.: AAAI/MIT Press, 2001. Pp. xx+502. $39.95 (paper). 


Olav Sorenson 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Relative to many other disciplines, sociology has eluded formalization. 
Though verbal theorizing has brought us far, the lack of formalization 
increases the risks that an important assumption has been left implicit, 
that an error has entered the chain of logic linking microbehavior to 
macro-outcomes, and that scope conditions have been drawn unneces- 
sarily narrow or unjustifiably broad. On the other hand, translating the- 
ories into mathematical terms and relationships carries with it another 
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set of hazards. Perhaps most notably from a sociological perspective, 
analyzing systems of equations typically requires the researcher to use 
either undersocialized—individuals acting without regard for or impact 
on others—or over-socialized models—every actor influencing every other 
actor—for the sake of tractability; for those interested in the effects of 
social structure, this amounts to throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. 

The attractiveness of simulation—also frequently referred to as com- 
putational methods—as a theoretical tool stems from its ability to tran- 
scend this dilemma. Researchers can specify formal theories as they wish, 
including complex and dynamic social structures, without regard for 
whether these equations will lend themselves to easy solution. Computers 
then solve these systems numerically: hundreds of iterations replace equi- 
librium conditions, and graphs of simulation results, with respect to varied 
levels of initial conditions, substitute for partial derivatives. 

To showcase the plasticity and power of computational methods, Ales- 
sandro Lomi and Eric Larsen have assembled an all-star team of organ- 
izational researchers in 14 chapters, each based on a simulation (with the 
exception of Laszlo Pólos and Michael Hannan’s piece using formal logic); 
as with any smorgasbord, most will find something that appeals to them. 
Because virtually every chapter focuses on a problem of theoretical import 
in organizational theory, readers from advanced undergraduates to spe- 
cialists in organizational sociology will all find chapters of interest. Lomi 
and Larsen also tie the volume together with an unusually complete and 
integrative introduction. Though most of the chapters provide sufficient 
detail about the simulation design to understand the assumptions that the 
researchers have made, if you seek a how-to manual from which to learn 
computational methods, look elsewhere. 

Space constraints prevent me from doing justice to every contribution, 
so I have chosen to highlight two gems that particularly interested me. 
In the third chapter, Michael Macy and David Strang investigate the 
sources of managerial fads and fashions. Most accounts of these cyclical 
phenomena rely on one of two engines: either performance differences 
drive rational managers to adopt “best” practices, or conformist actors 
adopt new practices simply because others have. Macy and Strang dem- 
onstrate that a simple psychological predisposition—the confirmation 
bias—could generate these waves even when these practices have no 
performance implications and when managers intend to act rationally. 
The failure of leaders to look for disconfirming evidence (the bias) leads 
managers to implement the practices of the top-performing firm—to “fol- 
low the leader”— generating cascades of adoptions and discontinuations. 

Lomi and Larsen also contribute an intriguing chapter to their own 
volume. Age dependence—the relationship between organizational age 
and the likelihood of failure—has been one of the most widely researched 
features of the firm in organizational ecology. And until recently, research 
typically pointed to a common finding: mortality rates decline with age. 
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As longitudinal organizational size data has become available, however, 
new patterns of age dependence have been revealed, leading to a prolif- 
eration of explanations. In the face of this research, Lomi and Larsen 
pose a fascinating hypothesis: age dependence may arise as an artifact of 
local ecological dynamics (i.e., from the environment) rather than from 
internal firm processes. 

Though the volume presents the state of the art in simulations, it also 
reveals the immaturity of this research tool. Each set of researchers has 
clearly built their own idiosyncratic programming infrastructure. Un- 
doubtedly, important assumptions have gone into these platforms; for 
example, the timing of actions (Le., simultaneous or not) can have a dra- 
matic effect on the behavior of these computational models. Many of the 
papers, however, fail to explicate these assumptions, and the lack of stan- 
dardized practices makes it difficult to know precisely what the program- 
mer did. In addition, simply showing that an outcome can result from a 
set of assumptions also does not imply that it must occur; hence readers 
should recognize that simulations only offer an imperfect substitute for 
analytical solutions. Finally, several of the chapters, though interesting, 
do not expand substantially on existing theoretical accounts of organi- 
zations; yet these methods will need to reveal novel implications amenable 
to empirical testing to stimulate broader interest. Though the evolution 
of computing power has made simulation more accessible, the ultimate 
success of this tool in the social sciences will likely depend on both the 
availability of standardized software (the analog of statistical packages) 
and the development of community norms stipulating what assumptions 
researchers must report and how they should evaluate the model’s 
robustness. 


Markets in Fashion: A Phenomenological Approack. By Patrik Aspers. 
Stockholm: City University Press, 2001. Pp. v+347. 


Rob Faulkner 
University of Massachusetts 


If it had not been for the photo of this sexy Swedish babe on front of 
this book, I would have thought that Markets in Fashion was going to 
be about how the thinking of Harrison White, Ron Burt, Wayne Baker, 
and Richard Swedberg has diffused through a population of social sci- 
entists. Oh boy, “tertius” again, “comparable peers,” floor traders, and 
Podolny on status followed by Fligstein on politics; then a fancy S-shaped 
logistic curve showing adoption patterns in leading journals, all topped 
off by the saga of how “economic sociology” became a legitimate ASA 
section (don’t forget to add the inevitable neoinstitutional touch). 

Not so fast. This markets in fashion is about cameras, competition, and 
style. It is about a market in which fashion is produced. A market made 
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of buyers and sellers facing one another, communicating with one another, 
and negotiating identities over the course of doing work together. This is 
called a production market (because the sellers and buyers occupy their 
respective and distinct roles) and the actual linkages between buyers and 
sellers is called an interface. The interface is enacted each time a “deal” 
moves through initiation to consummation to payment. The photogra- 
phers work for advertising agencies, fashion producers, and magazine 
editors. Aspers has a good intuition for how the interface of artist and 
editor works; it works as a dual matching process, and he selectively 
depicts this largely as it is seen from the seller (artist) side. The other side 
is the editor world: those who do the hiring, those who in effect control 
the jobs, projects, shoots, gigs, and opportunities for doing ones art or 
craft. Occupational actors on the seller side are rivals, they cooperatively 
compete for these occupational life chances. Pushing the probabilities for 
vying for an interface event is “getting action.” Understanding what these 
events look like, and tapping into retrospective accounts of what they 
mean to the informants and respondents is a strategy the author uses to 
get inside the status ordering of fashion photography. 

Fashion as a market is all about artists who vie with their colleague 
competitors for access to fashion and advertising editors; what they sell 
are their track record, their skills, and their photographs as products. The 
buyers are differentiated by status, resources, and power. Buyer power 
and resentment of editor control reverberates thorough the dialogues As- 
pers has with fashion photographers, who wrestle with the all too familiar 
“art” versus “commerce” dilemma, look around at their colleagues who 
are higher or lower on the fashion photography pecking order, and seek 
to carve out niches that will allow them to reduce their dependency, 
increase their income, and permit them to come to terms with their 
disappointments 

As usual, one can grumble. The writing, with its doubling back and 
repetitions, reflects not only this book’s undoubtedly long gestation but 
also perhaps the translation from Swedish into English. The text mixes 
clear-headed and often trenchant explication of sometimes arcane phil- 
osophical ideas, with wordy awkwardness, and amusing swearing of the 
more hyper photographers. Patrik Aspers’s subtitle rumbles with a seri- 
ousness, of the “cue the timpani” style of academic writing at its worse. 
We are repeatedly told that the study is going to use a “phenomenological 
approach.” Now, that’s serious. For all of you who fell asleep in the 
advanced theory course, this means “homunculi,” “puppets,” “anomie,” 
“first order constructs,” “second order constructs,” and a whole lot of 
shakin’ going on. Once it gets going (the preliminaries are exhausting), 
and you get used to its peculiar idiom, Markets in Fashion settles down 
to an informed, often exciting, and sturdy occupational study. Because I 
think reading excerpts from interviews gives you a feel for both the au- 
thor’s ear as well as the rhythm and context of the main characters, I 
purposefully avoided the New School jargon and jive of the last chapter 
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and the appendix, skimmed over the early chapter exegesis on production 
markets, and dived into the quotations. Aspers takes us into the careers 
and work of an extraordinary set of competitive, high strung, and status- 
anxious Swedish photographers. They have a lot to worry about, and 
believe me, it is not their “first order constructs.” Its about getting work. 
They are fixated on getting assignments that lead somewhere, at a pace 
that jumps over the pile of ones competitors, themselves clawing their 
way into the offices of ad agencies and editors. Aspers has sharp intuitions 
about occupations and markets, or better yet, how markets are constituted 
by and through occupational actors at work. This brings me to a final 
reflection. 

What ever happened to occupational sociology? It is a model for and 
model of how to study social organization. It focuses on occupations and 
professions as “going concerns”—as rules, beliefs, and relational networks. 
It tracks the rise and fall of lines of work on the make, studying the 
dynamics of occupations aspiring to become professions. It traces the 
origins and destinations of career occupants; studying the contingencies 
upon social location is dependent. It treats the big picture seriously, si- 
multaneously studying major groups of actors, or sectors: (1) customers 
and clients of the occupation’s output, (2) suppliers of the occupation’s 
input, (3) competitors and predators of the occupation, and (4) regulators 
of the occupation. At the center of inquiry is an identifiable occupational 
grouping of actors. Collectively they face the task of managing clients, 
customers, competitors, suppliers, and regulators. They have to work 
together and otherwise manage one another in the politics of production 
and work. Networks of colleague competitors who are adversaries, allies, 
proteges, and traitors. Reading Markets in Fashion shows how these five 
forces work and how identity, status, and one’s product (photographic 
style) intersect. 

Nowadays good occupational sociology is hard to find. Even when you 
find it, it comes up short. Empirical studies promoted as “thick” in details 
are typically thin on agency, slim in the collective action department, and 
reductive in the dependent variable department. Patrik Aspers has written 
a book about markets, fashion photographers, advertising agencies, and 
editors. Along the way he has written a remarkable volume, one that 
can—and should—remind us of the fact that occupations are strategic 
sites for doing serious and credible research into the relationship between 
institutions and their actors. 
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Biomedicine and Alternative Healing Systems in America: Issues of Class, 
Race, Ethnicity, and Gender. By Hans A. Baer. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 2001. Pp. xii + 222. $21.95 (paper). 


William C. Cockerham 
University of Alabama at Birmingham 


In his book, Biomedicine and Alternative Healing Systems in America: 
Issues of Class, Race, Ethnicity and Gender, anthropologist Hans Baer 
depicts the different healing groups in this country as “warring sects.” His 
basic argument is that biomedicine, aided by its allies—industrial capi- 
talism and the state—has sought to either regulate, suppress, or eliminate 
alternative forms of healing. Expressing a Marxist orientation, Baer claims 
that American social scientists have tended to ignore or downplay class 
relations in medical care and that our current system of health care de- 
livery results from what amounts to a class war. Control over healing is 
the battlefield. 

As we know, the overwhelmingly dominant camp is biomedicine largely 
staffed, controlled, and promoted by upper and upper-middle-class Eu- 
ropean Americans. Arrayed against it at various times have been a host 
of other healing subsystems supported largely by working- and lower- 
class people, racial and ethnic minorities, and women. The medical pro- 
fession itself was heavily stratified, with European American males dom- 
inating the physician ranks and lower strata persons, minorities, and 
females in paraprofessional and lesser health occupations. The increased 
proportions of minority and women physicians and medical students in 
recent years are not regarded as especially meaningful by Baer as women 
confront a “glass ceiling” on their upward mobility and African-Ameri- 
cans, Native Americans, Mexican-Americans, and Puerto Ricans remain 
disproportionately underrepresented. 

Baer begins by noting that 19th-century America had a pluralistic heal- 
ing system, but describes how the rise of the American Medical Association 
was the initial step in biomedicine’s hegemony. The trouble started when 
medical care increasingly evolved into a commodity. Some of the first 
casualties in the face of biomedical dominance were homeopathy and 
eclecticism. Osteopathy was eventually co-opted by biomedicine, while 
chiropractic survived a difficult battle ending in a court order in 1987 for 
the medical profession to cease its efforts at elimination. The experiences 
of hydropathy, naturopathy, acupuncture, various ethnic varieties of folk 
medicine, and religious and metaphysical healing systems, including spir- 
itualism, evangelical faith healing, Pentecostalism, and the charismatic 
movement, are related. Also discussed are alternative healing systems 
particularly attractive to the upper-middle class like the holistic health 
movement, new age healing practices, Christian Science, and Scientology. 
Of course, these healing alternatives still persist, but Baer states this is 
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only because of the willingness of strategic elites to permit their existence 
and the attraction of these alternatives for some patients. 

Is Baer’s indictment of biomedicine correct? It can be said that he has 
a point in that the AMA has shown a predatory attitude toward com- 
petitors and functions as a protective trade association for physicians. 
Certainly its record with respect to supporting the public’s interest is poor. 
However, the better question is whether biomedicine’s domination and 
efforts to contro! alternative healing is woefully wrong? The answer is 
relatively simple. Alternative healing shows success with prevention and 
anxiety reduction, but if you are experiencing a heart attack, stroke, renal 
failure, collapsed lung, or other major physiological failure, do you want 
an alternative healer—rather than a physician—standing there ready to 
help? Probably not. Baer does not deal significantly with the positive side 
of biomedicine, nor does he credit changes women and minorities are 
bringing to doctor-patient relationships. Rather, his objective is to trace 
the struggle between the groups of practitioners, and a more balanced 
presentation is presumably not his goal. 

There are other shortcomings. Alternative healing systems (new age, 
etc.) embedded in the upper middle class do fit easily into a class struggle 
framework in relation to biomedicine. Baer does not seriously explore this 
circumstance. Also, a more extensive discussion of gender as an issue in 
alternative healing would have been welcomed. Moreover, much of the 
literature cited is 20-30 years old. While this circumstance is due to the 
paucity of recent studies on alternative healing rather than oversight on 
the part author, one cannot help thinking what recent social data on these 
practices would tell us. This book clearly shows that current research is 
needed on today’s alternatives to biomedicine. 

Nevertheless, the author does pull the existing and disparate literature 
together in an organized and cogent fashion. His account of the compe- 
tition between the different groups of healers is the most current com- 
prehensive source on the subject and is an important contribu- 
tion—shortcomings notwithstanding—to the literature. Ultimately, this 
book does end on a positive note as Baer sees a rapprochement between 
biomedicine and alternative healing practices that can be blended into 
an holistic approach for reasons of cost containment. These practices often 
have something to offer patients, and it is indeed time to explore their 
potential. 
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Women and Dieting Culture: Inside a Commercial Weight Loss Group. 
By Kandi Stinson. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 2001. 
Pp. 236. 


Binnie C. Klein 
Yale University 


In a society where the relentless pursuit of thinness is accepted behavior, 
it is not surprising that a 1997 national survey found that 84% of women 
had dieted to lose weight. Some people now consider a size 10 a “plus” 
size, and attaining a size 0 is a proud achievement for young girls. Mean- 
while, the average American woman, whose image has virtually disap- 
peared from the media, wears a size 14. 

Turning more and more to thin celebrities as examples of ideal women, 
we have become increasingly vulnerable to the persuasive powers of the 
diet industry. In this innovative book, Kandi Stinson goes deep into the 
heart of a famous commercial weight-loss organization (she never names 
the group), and with thoroughness and at times exhausting detail, chron- 
icles her experience as a dieter. The book is a rigorous examination of 
the complex messages transmitted by a weight-loss group in its attempt 
to motivate and assist women in their dieting efforts. It is an unusual 
first-hand account of the ubiquitous but complex phenomenon of dieting. 

Stinson acknowledges the issues of objectivity raised by participant 
observation research and situates herself alongside other feminist eth- 
nographers who value closeness rather than distance in fieldwork. Her 
study is an impressive example of “total immersion.” She becomes fully 
engaged with the diet experience, personally relating to other members, 
chronicling her conversations with other dieters and her honest reactions 
to both dieters and group leaders every step of the way. She analyzes the 
philosophy and belief systems embedded in the group leader’s lectures 
with genuine curiosity and insight. 

The beginning chapters describe the organization’s leadership, clients, 
and the basic workings of the weight-loss program. The author outlines 
five common concepts of weight loss: the self-help model, the work model, 
the religion model, and the addiction model. In the self-help model, the 
cultural values of individualism and self-empowerment are evoked; in the 
work model, you can achieve anything if you use enough effort and dis- 
cipline; the religion model sees weight loss as personal transformation and 
as rising above temptation; the addiction model describes a total loss of 
control leading to weight gain, with a subsequent desperation leading to 
motivation to seek help. The group she entered incorporates all but the 
addiction model—as it clearly conflicts with the group’s emphasis on 
willpower and the unrealistic idea that anyone can do anything if they 
want it badly enough. Addiction literature emphasizes the addict’s help- 
lessness in the face of temptation and the need for spiritual guidance. For 
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this weight-loss group, helplessness is a threatening and unproductive 
idea. 

Stinson’s most evocative contribution to the literature is her question: 
Can one be a feminist and still want to lose weight? The perspective of 
the weight-loss group, with its irrepressibly positive, cheerleading, and 
normalizmg approach to the endeavor of making the body more socially 
acceptable, “diverts attention away from the political, economic, and cul- 
tural context of overeating, weight gain, and weight loss, and holds in- 
dividuals entirely accountable for both the causes of and the cures for 
their condition” (p. 176). The group’s obsession with “optimal weight” 
ignores research on genetic factors that limit weight loss and “set points” 
(the weight to which individual bodies naturally gravitate). The author 
is struck by a paradox: while the group’s whole enterprise revolves around 
women talking, revealing, relating, comparing, reflecting, (sounds like 
early consciousness-raising groups)—there is no room for greater aware- 
ness of the larger cultural conditions that perpetuate women’s chronic 
bodily dissatisfaction. Emotional reactions other than to each week’s loss 
or gain are discouraged, as is discourse about the cultural tyranny over 
women’s bodies. Abnormal eating (binging, purging, etc.) as a reaction 
to that tyranny is never identified—abnormal eating is defined as any 
eating that leads to weight gain. The discussion cannot go there—the 
weight-loss organization is devoted to the idea that individual happiness 
lies in weight loss and personal improvement, not global change. While 
the group leaders cheerfully emphasize self-acceptance, women partici- 
pants are describing their bodies with the usual array of negative 
words—bloated, flabby, disgusting, and fat. It’s a classic mixed message: 
accept yourself, but change first. Feminism was never meant to be a 
dictatorship over women’s bodies or their desires, just the opposite. 

Ultimately, Stinson becomes convinced that “dieting, based on denial, 
deprivation, and restriction, is inherently problematic” (p. 214), and in 
the book’s final paragraph, she wonders, “what would happen if cultural 
standards of thinness and physical attractiveness disappeared?” (p. 215). 
That some women would gain and some women would lose suits the 
author just fine, because it would represent a way for women to live more 
comfortably in their own skins. 


Children, Family and the State: Decision-Making and Child Participa- 
tion. By Nigel Thomas. New York: St Martin’s Press, 2001. Pp. vii+218. 
$65.00. 


Loretta E. Bass 
University of Oklahoma 


Children, Family and the State focuses on children who are “looked after” 
by the state care system and on their participation in decisions about their 
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own care. More broadly, this book provides a complementary piece to the 
growing body of research that illuminates children’s worlds, needs, and 
rights. This work provides an assessment of children’s voices in the care 
system in England, where the Children Act of 1989 was passed to increase 
the participation of children in decisions directly affecting them. This 
work makes a solid contribution to the field of childhood because it uses 
innovative methods geared at children to inform both social work practice 
and sociological theorizing of children. 

This book has two sections. In the first section, the author reviews 
research in sociology, anthropology, psychology, and even legal philosophy 
in order to understand the triangle of children, adults, and the state at 
work when decisions are made about children. The author reasserts the 
significance of age in defining childhood, while also acknowledging how 
the varying notions of “childhood” are defined by differing social contexts. 
The author then makes a strong case for children having rights and 
indicates that there may be conflict between children’s rights to welfare 
and protection, on the one hand, and to freedom and participation, on 
the other. Drawing on David Archer’s rational autonomy argument in 
Children: Rights and Childhood (Routledge, 1993), the author argues for 
the centrality of age as it is used to resolve this conflict, namely that older 
children are presumed to have more rights in determining what is in their 
best interests. The author then thoroughly examines the concepts of pa- 
rental authority and children’s best interests and what it means to include 
children in decision making, historically and with respect to current social 
policy in Britain. Further, the author outlines principles for use by 
adults—social work practitioners, caretakers, and parents—to elicit “effec- 
tive and appropriate participation” by children (pp. 68-69) when involving 
them in the decision-making process. 

In the second part of the book, the author presents his groundbreaking 
research on children’s participation and discusses its implications for 
methods, theory-building, and social policy. His research focuses on how 
adults and children describe the decision-making process involving chil- 
dren who are being “looked after” by the state. The researcher collected 
information directly from children and used innovative methods that 
made the data gathering process fun and accessible for them. In all, 225 
children were interviewed in a quantitative survey. Additionally, data 
were gathered on 47 “looked after” children in detailed semistructured 
interviews. The author found that being invited to meetings in which 
their interests are discussed is related to whether children attend, and 
older children are more likely to receive invitations. In the detailed in- 
terviews, children said very clearly that adults do not listen to them at 
all, in some cases, or as attentively as they do to adults, in other cases. 
The author then develops typologies that differentiate and clarify the 
complexities of the attitudes held by children and adults toward children’s 
involvement in the decision-making process. By considering the view- 
points of children, the author adds the previously missing idea of dialogue 
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to the literature on children’s involvement in their decision-making 
processes. 

I recommend this book enthusiastically for those who do research on 
children. First, its grounded theoretical approach informs our theorizing 
about the decision-making processes of children “looked after” by the state. 
Second, the typologies developed provide us with a framework to un- 
derstand the attitudes of adults and children as they play out in shaping 
how involved children are allowed to be in making decisions about their 
own futures. Finally, the author’s attempt to link the implications of his 
findings to real children by providing a how-to list for social work prac- 
titioners and adults is laudable and a major outcome of this study. While 
the author acknowledges that his results may not be generalized to all 
children, he has made a solid contribution to the study of childhood and 
provides direction for future work on the decision-making processes in- 
volving children in other contexts. 

Because the author displayed such extensive precision in his theorizing 
and data gathering methodology, I expected more sophisticated analyses 
of the quantitative data. For example, the author suggests that age and 
being invited share significant relationships with children’s participation, 
but the author’s findings are not conclusive because these relationships 
are not considered simultaneously in a multivariate analysis. This meth- 
odological point notwithstanding, Thomas Nigel’s book takes a prominent 
position in the literature on the caretaking of children and children’s 
involvement in decision-making processes. It is well researched, skillfully 
written, and offers explicit contributions to theorizing about children, 
while also providing suggestions for social policy and practice. 


Women’s Work? American Schoolteachers, 1650-1920. By Joel Perlmann 
and Robert A. Margo. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. x 
+188. $32.00. 


Katherine Stovel 
University of Washington 


Of all the occupations that populate the contemporary American land- 
scape, elementary school teaching is among the most sex typed. Through- 
out the United States, close to 80% of schoolteachers are women, a per- 
centage that has changed little since the 1920s. In fact, the tradition of 
women teaching young children is quite old; New England towns during 
the colonial period frequently supported a “dame school,” where children 
prepared for subsequent schooling. However, outside the Northeast (and 
particularly in the South), school teaching was long dominated by men. 
In Women’s Work? American Schoolteachers, 1650-1920, Joel Perlmann 
and Robert Margo ask why and how the pattern of sex segregation dom- 
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inant in the Northeast ultimately came to characterize the teaching pro- 
fession more generally. 

Perlmann, a social historian, and Margo, an economist, combine forces 
to marshal a variety of types of evidence concerning the organization of 
schools, the characteristics of teachers, and the social, economic, and cul- 
tural conditions in which schooling was embedded. The bulk of their 
analysis rests on manuscript census data from 1850 and 1860, augmented 
by local teacher lists from urban areas. 

The book begins with a historical summary of the organization of 
schools in New England during the colonial and postcolonial period, 
focusing on the emergence of a two-tiered school system in which women 
were primarily responsible for educating younger children during the sum- 
mer, while men taught older students during the winter. Much of the 
evidence here is drawn from Massachusetts, which, by all accounts, had 
a more explicit educational policy than many other colonies or states. 
Jumping ahead in time to the middle of the 19th century, the authors 
document rather sizable differences in the proportion of teachers who 
were women in southern and northern states (approximately 75% in the 
North vs. 36% in the South; p. 37). What follows is a meandering walk 
through several alternate explanations of the observed regional differ- 
ences, including differential labor force participation generally, differences 
in the age of marriage, differential fertility rates, competing demands on 
women’s time, and differences in the ratio of girls and boys in school. 
Each of these explanations is largely dismissed via simple quantitative 
evidence from the 1850 and 1860 censuses. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding the authors stumble upon, how- 
ever, is that the male-female gap in wages was much smaller in the 
South—particularly early in the 19th century—than in the North. This 
provides the nucleus of their explanation for the divergent paths in the 
organizations of schools: since in the colonial period women were cheaper 
than men in the North, it may have made sense for local school boards 
to hire women to teach younger children. Hence the authors central ar- 
gument is a path-dependent institutional one: patterns developed in New 
England and in the South as a result of local conditions and became 
institutionalized in each context, even though the originating conditions 
subsequently changed. 

Next, Perlmann and Margo seek to account for the spread of the 
Northern pattern of sex segregation in teaching. Here they focus on mi- 
gration, arguing that migrants from the North and South brought their 
educational institutions with them as they migrated west. Hence the in- 
stitutional arrangements discussed earlier became durable “regional 
legacies.” 

The institutional argument is an interesting one, yet if it is to stick, the 
authors must look at the “stickiness” of educational institutions—not sim- 
ply regional differences in wages or patterns of individual migration. 
Though data limitations are severe, it is unfortunate that the heavy re- 
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liance on census data leaves the organization of schooling as a “residual.” 
To evaluete the authors’ claims, we really need more information about 
how schools were organized. Who were the pupils? How was funding 
structured? What educational alternatives were offered? How widespread 
was schooling? Furthermore, with respect to the diffusion argument, we 
really must ask about the mechanism of institutional imposition. To study 
this, we might look at which migrants seized local power, and whether 
or not they were able to actually put their educational model into 
place—rather than simply examining relative rates of migration. 

This book addresses an intrinsically interesting topic and should be of 
interest to scholars of gender and of occupations and careers, as well as 
to educational historians. Furthermore, an impressive amount of labor 
has clearly gone into preparing the quantitative data. Nevertheless, on 
some dimensions, the book is a disappointment. The analyses are not 
situated in debates familiar to theoretically oriented sociologists or econ- 
omists, and as a result, the presentation of quantitative evidence appears 
somewhat ad hoc. We might hope then for a good history, but the authors 
are unable to weave a narrative story out of their material. (A striking 
exception is chap. 5, which focuses on wage differentials in teaching; it 
is particularly well written and locates the analyses in the relevant eco- 
nomic literature.) That said, with its good puzzle and interesting data 
tables, I am glad to have Women’s Work on my shelf. 


Masculine Domination. By Pierre Bourdieu. Translated by Richard Nice. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2001. Pp. ix+133. 


Eric Anderson and Francesca M. Cancian 
University of California Irvine 


Masculine Domination addresses two important but currently unfash- 
ionable questions: Why has the domination of women by men persisted 
for centuries, and why has this domination taken a similar form across 
time and space? Several general theories addressing sexism were advanced 
in the 1970s, including Chodorow’s (University of California Press, 1978) 
psychodynamic theory and Rubin’s (Monthly Review Press, 1975) work 
on the exchange of women in marriage. Bourdieu follows this line of 
thought in discussing domination of one group by another via economic, 
social, and cultural hierarchies. His purpose is to clarify the structures of 
institutions and discourses that produce gender inequality, so as to “con- 
tribute to the progressive withering away of masculine domination” (p. 
117). 

In relation to other gender scholars, Bourdieu places himself within the 
theoretical orientation of radical feminist men by viewing male dominance 
from a historical materialist perspective. Although his conceptual frame- 
work is never fully elaborated, he ignores contemporary issues regarding 
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intermasculine domination (Connell, University of California Press, 1995), 
popular with queer theory and racialized masculinity politics, instead 
focusing on the masculine/feminine binary and the collective domination 
of men as a class over women. 

Masculine domination, Bourdieu argues, is produced by an interlocking 
system of cognitive oppositions and social patterns in families, schools, 
and the state, all of which are grounded in the opposition of the dominant 
male and submissive female. This interlocking system of cognitive cate- 
gories and objective social differences, he argues, produces the (false) 
perception that there are deep-seated differences between the sexes. While 
he explains male domination as being rooted within the domestic and 
public spheres, he adds to the analysis an emphasis on symbolic domi- 
nation more akin to psychological approaches. He points to the need to 
undermine such symbolism, and it is within this vein that he offers his 
most significant contribution to the literature. 

Bourdieu has a keen eye for how sexism permeates everyday life, and 
he develops a detailed sociological analysis of the daily operation of he- 
gemony. He supports his argument with ethnographic material on the 
Berbers of Kabyle, whom he views as embodying a pure form of tradi- 
tional Mediterranean gender relations, and he attributes materialism for 
the partial compliance of women. He highlights the suffering of males 
under sexism too, by describing men as having to respond to collective 
expectations of being male. Thus males become mastered by their own 
dominance. Yet, Bourdieu implies that even if men wished to reject their 
lot, they would be inhibited from doing so because of their socialized 
androcentric unconscious. 

Bourdieu makes a strong case for a powerful and surprisingly consistent 
pattern of masculine domination across time and space, despite radical 
changes in economic and family systems. The pervasiveness of sexism has 
been argued before, but his claim about the universality of sexism is 
radical and interesting. 

Bourdieu recognizes that there have been feminist gains within private 
and public patriarchy, but his analysis seems to fail for the degree of 
change evident in capitalist modernity. His strategy for change, offered 
at the end of the book, is to create a social movement committed to 
“symbolic subversion.” Here the unique circumstances that the male ho- 
mosexual has toward undermining the masculine orthodoxy are high- 
lighted. Bourdieu maintains that with his ability to invisibly gain access 
to male privilege, to then become visible, so that he may yet become 
invisible with full citizenship, the gay male is uniquely positioned to align 
with feminists in a terrain of progressive coalition politics to attack male 
dominance materialistically, symbolically, and domestically. However, this 
point seems to ignore the actual history of gay liberation politics, because 
even though this notion has been trumpeted since the 1970s, the alliance 
between the two has been tenuous at best. 

Perhaps a greater weakness of his argument is that he presents the 
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social production of masculine domination as a perfectly integrated, self- 
reinforcing system, with no internal contradictions or conflicts (reminis- 
cent of Parsonian functionalism), so it is difficult to explain change. Bour- 
dieu’s approach suggests that it is hopeless to attempt major change and 
that feminism has achieved only superficial change. Bourdieu’s attempts 
to defend himself against such charges are not very successful, probably 
because a perfectly integrated closed system cannot produce change. He 
acknowledges that feminism has challenged masculine domination, es- 
pecially by increasing women’s access to advanced education and better 
jobs. Yet domination remains, he argues, pointing to the consistency in 
the relative positions of men and women in status and income. 
Bourdieu has written a provocative theoretical essay. It is not suitable 
for most undergraduates, because the language is often hard to under- 
stand; however, its central points deserve attention from gender research- 
ers: sexism is everywhere, and it has not changed as much as we think. 


Against Essentialism: A Theory of Culture and Society. By Stephan Fuchs. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2001. Pp. 380. $45.00. 


Alan Sica 
Pennsylvania State University 


Many of the core observations and dicta that fill this book seem at first 
sight so preposterous, sociologically speaking, that I must quote them or 
else be accused of bearing the author ill-will, which I certainly do not. 
In fact, I admire his bold disregard for conventional wisdom and his 
cheerful, even witty, willingness to lay out a mode of (quasi-Luhmannian) 
theorizing that contradicts much of what continues to be taught as “in- 
troductory sociology.” Stephan Fuchs is a practiced pilpulist, and if his 
book accomplishes nothing else, it will disturb most of its readers into 
thinking along new lines, even if in the end they may reject what he 
proposes. 

So without further ado, here are some typical statements, taken mostly 
from the theoretical overture to the book: “Start with the assumption that 
everything could be otherwise or different from what it is, and that what 
things are depends on the other things to which they are connected” (p. 
3); “I see society as a turbulent system, where ‘order’ and ‘consensus’ 
emerge locally and for the time being, if at all” (p. 4); “An obstacle to 
sociological advances, it seems to me, is obsession with persons and per- 
sonhood, with beliefs, plans, goals, and intentions. . . . Society does not 
‘consist’ of persons” (p. 5); “personhood is an acquired characteristic” (p. 
6); “Criticism contributes to the foundational myth of the [artistic] net- 
work: that the source of art, music, and literature is the ‘gifted artist.’ 
This source is obscured as a somewhat mysterious mental wellspring of 
special and extraordinary sensibilities. This attribution to personhood in- 
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terrupts the causal chains” (p. 36); “I see the most important commonality 
in systems and network theories as antihumanism—bidding farewell to 
the agency framework and its derivatives, such as intentionality, the unit 
act, and rational choice” (p. 63); “Systems and network theories start with 
social emergence and explain persons and actors as constructs that some 
social structures produce to do certain kinds of cultural work. This move 
turns persons into dependent variables and outcomes, not sources or or- 
igins, of society” (p. 64); “‘Person’ is a variable construct of variable 
observers, not a natural kind, essence, or constant, and not an origin or 
source of all things social” (p. 64); “It is communication, not persons, that 
make communications fit into the network of related communications” 
(p. 65). 

The author also provides a handy appendix of 25 “theses” (pp. 337-39), 
where the book’s central arguments are recapitulated, some of which are 


1. In the beginning there were networks. 
7. There are no natural kinds, essential properties, or things-in-themselves. 


13. Consciousness is overrated. 

14. Persons do not act, much less act rationally. 

15. Free will is the residual from failed attempts at explanation and 
domestication. 


21. A culture is not in the mind. It does not consist of ideas, although ideas 
summarize and simplify some cultural results. 


What can one make of this heroic effort to explicate an au contraire 
orientation? Let’s try to think like Fuchs. It is 1959 in Liverpool and 
several musical nodes are interlocked in a network of musical perform- 
ances, pitched to audiences that make up their own networks. One of 
these nodes came to be known as “The Beatles” (the individual members 
of which are not theoretically significant) and another node came to be 
known as “Gerry and the Pacemakers.” The sociologist of culture—a field 
to which Fuchs means to make a major contribution (see chap. 4)—would 
argue that since “persons” are not worth considering as such, and since 
the “so-called creative individual” is an unsociological fiction, then Lennon 
and McCartney’s music ought to have sounded just like Gerry and the 
Pacemakers’ “Don’t Let the Sun Catch You Crying” (1964) and “Ferry 
Cross the Mersey” (1965). Oddly, it did not. What does Fuchs make of 
this? He does not say. Thus, what has become most symptomatic of “the 
Liverpool sound” is lost to sociological analysis, just as “the Vienna sound” 
of 1790, perfected by Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, would also elude 
Fuchs’s version of the sociology of culture. 

Books with a strident message usually receive the same in review. On 
a stridency scale, Stephan Fuchs rates toward the extreme end. In another 
instance of this passionate posture, Fuchs claims that “social class,” as 
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usually analyzed by sociologists and theorists, is not very usefully con- 
ceived. In relationalism (Fuchs’s preferred style of thought), classes turn 
instead into contingent outcomes, into rare and temporary accomplish- 
ments (p. 14). Since one of the indubitable achievements of American class 
analysis is to have proved that socioeconomic classes endure, particularly 
at the highest and lowest levels, across generations, one struggles to make 
sense of Fuchs’ judgment in this regard. Class is a “rare and temporary” 
configuration? This would come as news to people firmly anchored in 
social classes over time and place. 

Fuchs wishes for a world that does not exist, one which is “emergent” 
and subject to perpetual fluidity. Equally puzzling is Fuchs’s strong belief 
that “personhood” should be exchanged for some form of network con- 
figuration. For example, in The Loss of Happiness in Market Democracies 
(Yale University Press, 2000), Robert Lane predicates much of his “hard- 
headed” analysis of “Personality as Capital Stock” on the idea that “per 
sonality is relatively constant over a person’s lifetime,” that it is real, and 
that it determines the likely capacity of people to enjoy life or not (pp. 
44ff). By cutting himself off from this and other “essentialist arguments,” 
Fuchs enters a reified, rarefied realm of out-of-body theorizing, which 
may indeed benefit scientistic modeling, but does not bode well for com- 
prehending life as it is lived by the real persons whom, one supposes, 
Fuchs intends to influence with his book. 

All that notwithstanding, this book is full of bright observations, sharp 
writing, and creatively inflammatory comments on much of what now 
struggles to legitimate itself as social “science,” but which, according to 
Fuchs, will never enter that hallowed realm unless it sheds most of its 
preconceptions and practices. This would be a fine book for seminar 
discussions among lively graduate students, since its voice is that of a 
dedicated disceptator whose positions could be refuted only through hardy 
debate. 


Being Human: The Problem of Agency. By Margaret S. Archer. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000. Pp. x+324. $ 64.95 (cloth); $ 
22.95 (paper). 


Jean-Louis Fabiani 
Ecole des hautes études en sciences sociales 


Being Human is the third part of Margaret Archer’s trilogy devoted to 
reclaiming humanity, which she considers “at risk,” at least in the academic 
world. The first two books, which got a fair amount of attention, were 
Culture and Agency, in 1988, and Realist Social Theory: The Morpho- 
genetic Approach, in 1995. As in her previous attempts, she takes up the 
problem of structure and agency, mainly in the structuration theory versus 
social realism version, but referring constantly to classical theory, partic- 
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ularly the dispute between individualism and holism. Archer tries to over- 
come the shortcomings of what she calls downward conflation (“society” 
dominates the people) and upward conflation (the people are the orches- 
trators of what becomes society). She aims to offer an alternative to what 
has become a central theoretical issue in contemporary social theory, al- 
though it appears mostly as a highly rhetorical and mostly aporetic debate. 
This is a very ambitious purpose, based upon a widely used dialectical 
device (a theoretical Aufhebung) and heavily loaded with philosophical 
references. Such a standpoint is somewhat far from what we can expect 
from sociology after a century of empirical work, but we must admit that 
Archer’s argumentative style is not a rarity nowadays considering the 
present theoretical mood. Such a posture leads the scholar to rely mainly 
on discussion of already existing research (in experimental psychology or 
in neurosciences, for instance), rather than on fresh sociological resources. 
The author is usually well informed, and she develops many stimulating 
discussions about significant works in the field (e.g., Bourdieu, Elster, 
Goffman, Habermas) but relies mostly on philosophical references (Witt- 
genstein coming first among many others, like Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
Richard Rorty, and Charles Taylor). Reading this book is not unpleasant, 
even if sometimes one can be disconcerted by a form of scholarly egotism 
that leads Archer to dismiss other theories in using rather peremptory 
arguments, frequently expressed in the first person. Sometimes the scene 
becomes a shadow theater where competing theories are reduced to mere 
sketches in order to be defeated easily. 

Archer’s main thesis is the following: Human development cannot be 
constrained by the opposition between individual forces and social forces. 
“There is more to the world that society,” she says. We have to free 
ourselves from sociocentrism (either in its holistic form or in its individ- 
ualist form) and consider the “world” as a decisive element in the process 
of interaction and socialization. Human interaction with the world, un- 
derstood as natural and practical levels of reality, constitutes the tran- 
scendental conditions of humanity. Here, the relationship with nature is 
not considered as a process of mastery (as in the cartesian or the Enlight- 
enment models), but much more in a phenomenological way (our bodily 
relationship to nature is the precondition of our development). The final 
purpose is the reenchantment of (being human in) the world. A strong 
defense of humanity underlies the whole argument. 

This strong anti-antihumanist standpoint ties together the elements of 
the first part of the book “The Impoverishment of Humanity”). It appears 
as a real revindication of the concept of humanity, mostly directed against 
structuralism and postmodernism, both trapped in the “death of man” 
ideology. This part is very convincing and obviously driven by a genuine 
intellectual passion. One has to say however that those two theoretical 
constructions belong now to the past of intellectual fads and fashions. 
The second part (“The Emergence of Self-Consciousness”) draws upon 
Marcel Mauss, Merleau Ponty, and psychological experimental work to 
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ascertain the primacy of practice. This section is close to Archer’s second 
book of her trilogy. The third part (The Emergence of Personal Identity) 
emphasizes the process of self making, with special attention to internal 
conversation and emotionality. Archer makes interesting statements on 
miscalculation and misuse as “regulative” of embodied knowledge. An 
important section is given to emotions as being the “main constituents of 
the inner life.” The last part (“The Emergence of Social Identity”) un- 
derlines the interrelation between all the big issues in social theory (struc- 
ture and agency, subjectivism, and objectivism); such a point is hard to 
deny. However, it is not certain that the solution given to the structure 
and agency problem will revolutionize social theory. Archer talks about 
a “morphogenetic sequence in which structure condition agency and 
agency, in turn, elaborates upon the structure which it confronts” (p. 306). 
However, Archer’s energy is communicative, and her book is worth 
confronting. 


The Demoralization of Western Culture: Social Theory and the Dilemmas 
of Modern Living. By R. W. Fevre. London & New York: Continuum. 
Pp. vi+272. $35.00. 


Robert J. Antonio 
University of Kansas 


Stretching back to Durkheim, and even before, social theorists and critics 
of modernity have warned that rationalization, individualization, and 
other facets of detraditionalization erode moral sensibilities, weaken social 
bonds, and produce cultural fragmentation and personal disquiet. These 
discourses have seemed to flourish in times of perceived regime change 
or crisis. The later 20th century’s raft of major changes (e.g., neoliberal 
globalization, end of the Cold War, new immigration, struggles for rec- 
ognition, new communication and information systems, rampant consum- 
erism, economic insecurity, and resurgent libertarianism and fundamen- 
talism) have led to claims about a “postmodern era” and “end of history.” 
The topics of morality and community have been central to the intense 
theoretical debates (e.g., over communitarianism, liberalism, neoconser- 
vatism, neopopulism, postmodernism, pragmatism, and the politics of 
difference) that have followed in the wake of these changes and have 
questioned the worth of post— World War II modernization and proposed 
new courses for social and cultural policy. 

In a sweeping thesis on “demoralization,” R. W. Fevre holds that science 
and common sense have colonized the cultural spaces formerly occupied 
by religion and sentiment. He claims that emotionally based understand- 
ing, or belief, has been overtaken by hegemonic means-ends knowledge 
and, consequently, rationally calculative patterns of action. Fevre views 
common sense and science to be valuable cultural resources as long as 
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they are employed exclusively in their proper instrumental spheres. How- 
ever, he charges that western peoples, especially Americans, apply them 
inappropriately to moral issues and, thus, lack the emotional and nor- 
mative compass needed to answer such questions as, How shall we live? 
What shall we do with our lives? In his view, the resulting cultural be- 
wilderment undermines intimate relations, attenuates social bonds, and 
makes people prey to manipulative advertising, simplistic solutions to 
‘problems, and fundamentalism and nationalism. Fevre argues that im- 
perious rationalization suppresses our capacities for belief and produces 
a moral vacuum that opens the way for gross instrumentalism and rel- 
ativism and irrational and fanatical countercurrents. 

Long ago, Max Weber argued that scientific and technical knowledge 
cannot solve normative problems or answer ontological questions about 
the meaning of life and death. He contended that, under western ration- 
alization, the search for meaning and choices between the “warring gods” 
are deeply problematic matters, generating restlessness and demagoguery. 
However, he also held that the same process multiplies the value spheres, 
culturally differentiates them, and increases the weight of moral respon- 
sibility. Moreover, he argued that pragmatic rationality suffused premod- 
ern life, including its personal relations. Rather than demoralization, We- 
ber saw modern humanity, or, at least, its reflexive individuals, to be torn 
by plural, incommensurate, and contradictory values and beliefs. Follow- 
ing Zygmunt Bauman and taking a dimmer view of rationalization, Fevre 
holds that the process levels the normative domain, depletes human emo- 
tion, and generates a profound crisis of values. However, he neither gives 
into cultural pessimism, nor calls for a return to tradition. Rather Fevre 
argues that simply ceasing to apply common sense and science in the 
wrong places will lead to a recovery of sentiments and make way for a 
postmodern substitute for religion. However, his hope implies a major 
and yet to be articulated project of cultural reconstruction and moral 
education. 

Fevre illustrates his critical points with discussions of topical social 
science research (e.g., opinion polls on the President Clinton—Monica Lew- 
insky scandal and studies of sexuality and the family). As suggested in 
Bauman’s foreword, Fevre begins a promising critique of economic ra- 
tionality and consumerism. However, his comments on these matters are 
brief and mostly confined to the last chapter. Fevre presumes the existence 
of the profound cultural changes he outlines have generated the crisis of 
values he decries. This may be problematic to skeptical readers. Fevre 
does not offer systematic argument or evidence that belief once played a 
more prominent place in everyday life, that it has indeed retreated, and 
that common sense and science actually do rule our lives. He provides 
examples of what he interprets to be consequences of the crisis of values, 
but he operates by assertion and fait accompli with regard to the origins 
and scope of the overall changes (urging us simply to take note of what 
“we all” know or feel—that belief is absent from our lives). The work 
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would have been stronger had Fevre provided theoretical argument about 
how and when the rationalization process fundamentally altered culture 
and experience, and a modicum of the type of historical-empirical evidence 
that Robert D. Putnam marshals, perhaps too copiously, to support his 
historical claims about declining community in Bowling Alone (Simon & 
Schuster, 2000). Finally, Fevre does not address other theories of ration- 
alization; disenchantment; and instrumental, normative, and aesthetic 
judgement. Aimed to increase accessibility, this move diminishes the 
work’s analytical depth. Still, Fevre draws our attention to the costs of 
sacrificing moral ties to workaday lives. His earnest and engaging work 
has critical relevance to neoliberalism’s intense workplaces, frenetic con- 
sumption, and one-sided emphasis on economically based rationality. 


Fears and Symbols. By Elemér Hankiss. Budapest: Central European 
University Press, 2001. Pp. xvi+317. $55.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Heike Hammer 
University of Hamburg 


Elemér Hankiss starts off his book with describing what he calls “the 
paradox of fear” (p. 6). By this he means that, although lip service is being 
paid to the importance of fear in human civilizations, this fact is hardly 
elaborated in the social sciences. In his book, which was first published 
in Hungarian in 1999, Hankiss seeks to counteract this trend. He con- 
centrates on the productive role of fear in the generation of civilizations. 
His focus is the fear of death and nonbeing and its influence on the creation 
of myths, religions, belief systems, and systems of knowledge. Drawing 
on existential and religious philosophers like Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jas- 
pers, and Tillich, Hankiss presents these existential anxieties and fears as 
an ontological condition of being human that every civilization has to 
deal with. 

Although stating that “civilization as a whole is the interaction and 
sum total of these three factors: the material, the institutional, and the 
symbolic” (p. 49), Hankiss concentrates on the symbolic strategy and traces 
different fear-reducing myths that try to give answers to the “‘ultimate’ 
questions of human life: the human condition, the fragility of the human 
being, the absurdity of death, the meaning and meaninglessness of human 
life.” The myths he follows range from “angelology” to myths of the Gar- 
den of Eden, from the symbolic meaning of human dwellings and sacred 
spaces to that of television, cars, and shopping malls. He includes guilt 
and rationality as symbolic constructions and describes the arts, play, 
jokes, and finally perfumes and the myths that have grown up around 
them and are nowadays presented in advertising. All these myths and 
systems of thought are interpreted in their relation with existential fears. 

This impressive range of topics is traced far back in history, and Hankiss 
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tries to follow how they have changed or what are their modern substi- 
tutes; but in doing so, Hankiss is sometimes rather unsystematic—the 
time scales become blurred, and the reader has to jump from one century 
to the next (see, e.g., the chapter on guilt). Hankiss (implicitly) concentrates 
on Western civilization(s) but also draws on other cultures and civilizations 
to support his theses, and this further contributes to the lack of systematic 
structure. 

For me as a sociologist, there are two major points of criticism to be 
named. Though deliberate, the concentration on the symbolic world and 
the neglect of the material and social worlds are a major drawback of 
the book. The symbolic world sometimes seems to exist apart from the 
material and the social world (p. 26); social processes are not seen as 
inseparably intertwined with the development of knowledge. This makes 
the book somewhat unhistoric, presenting ontological and philosophical 
thoughts without their social setting. In the chapter on guilt, for instance, 
we are confronted with existentialist philosophy on guilt as a modality 
of human existence. This interpretation of guilt, which can first be found 
with Kierkegaard—the problem of human beings being able to make 
wrong choices, not to live all possible choices in their lives, and so on—are 
not presented in their relation to changing Western societies offering more 
social mobility and opportunities. 

This criticism can be closely linked with a second: Hankiss speaks of 
an “alien world” with which human beings are confronted. It is an almost 
metaphysical image he is drawing here: the “alien world” symbolizes and 
encompasses all the different dangers human beings are threatened with, 
including natural catastrophes and plagues, as well as wars and social 
inequality. In the discussion of cities as spaces of protection, for instance, 
he writes about the “alien world,” which keeps “launching its attacks 
against the human world and, among other victories, has reoccupied parts 
of cities. Think of the slums of Rome or modern megalopolises, where 
fear and misery poison the lives of millions” (p. 118). In presenting this 
“alien world” as an outside, undefined evil, the myths are reproduced, 
and the author seems to remain within the myth. It is only in some of 
the chapters that he takes a clear theoretical and analytical stance, as- 
sessing the functions and effects of a myth, either by pointing out the 
Janus face of myths, like in the chapter on guilt where he refers to the 
ambivalent role of the church and the use of guilt as a means of oppression 
in totalitarian regimes, or by presenting different interpretations or sym- 
bolic meanings, as, for instance, with the shopping mall as modern ca- 
thedral vs. the shopping mall as a representation of evil. For a more 
systematic and scholarly approach, I would expect this critical view to 
be stronger and would appreciate an attempt to distinguish the different 
dangers and people’s ability to control them. A model like Elias’s triad 
of controls (see his book What Is Sociology? [Hutchinson, 1978), which 
distinguishes nonhuman forces and events from interpersonal relation- 
ships and events and, finally, internal conflicts, and the differing abilities 
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of human beings to control these dangers, would help to structure and 
lend more depth to the book. 

Hankiss’s book covers a lot of material from very different disciplines 
and brings it together; maybe because of the wide range of phenomena 
included, it often remains superficial and lacks its own conclusions. That 
Hankiss seems to see many traditional myths jeopardized in “postmodern 
times,” and that new belief systems have to be created—and are created 
by philosophers—is a secondary conclusion that the reader almost has to 
draw for him- or herself. Nevertheless, the book offers many insights and 
points for further discussion. 


Between Babel and Pentecost: Transnational Pentecostalism in Africa and 
Latin America. Edited by André Corten and Ruth Marshall-Fratani. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2001. Pp. xi+311. $49.95 (cloth); 
$22.95 (paper). 


Paul Christopher Johnson 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Pentecostalism, so-called “Third Wave” Protestantism, is the fastest-grow- 
ing religious movement in the world. This edited volume of 16 essays 
evaluates the movement as its center of gravity shifts from North to South, 
from the United States to Latin America and Africa. The book leans on 
the bellwether tropes of “transnationalism” and “globalization” to address 
the tensions and fractures between a worldwide movement and its local 
variations. The terms are employed to seek theoretical purchase on what 
is by now a familiar problematic: globalization entails both closure and 
flow, both homogenization in the “macworld” and diversity and creative 
bricolage in the global ecumene. To wit, Pentecostals universally rely on 
a relatively stable, shared repertoire of bodily enactments—arms lifted in 
the air, exuberant singing, shouts of “Alleluia,” and miraculous hands-on 
healings—and a relatively stable set of core narratives—the battle against 
the Devil, the victory over illness, and other obstacles—even as such 
standard performances and narratives signify and acquire meanings spe- 
cific to the national and regional locales where they are implemented. 
“Transnationalism” and “globalization” are broken down into digestible 
portions and contextualized in each case presented. The leitmotivs refer, 
in some instances, to the cosmopolitan imaginary available to the poorest 
members of a society, such that whereas luxury goods presented in mass 
media remain unreachable, Pentecostalism’s networks of international 
speakers and its image as an international movement allow the poor to 
view their daily grind against a worldwide backdrop. Transnationalism 
also refers to the pattern of churches based in Latin America and Africa 
migrating back to the “First World” along with their constituent congre- 
gations, inverting historical mission patterns. Further, it refers to “corri- 
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dors” opened by Pentecostal leaders who cross borders routinely on speak- 
ing tours. Finally, it is invoked to describe media circulation, the 
globalization of signs and symbols. In all of these regards, the Universal 
Church of the Kingdom of God (UCKG) appears as a paradigmatic ex- 
emplar in multiple essays (Corten and Marshall-Fratani, César, Corten, 
Bastian, Oro and Semán, Englund). Founded in Brazil in 1977, the UCKG 
now has more than two thousand churches in Brazil, and 236 churches 
in 63 other nation-states (p. 183). Yet despite its enormous bureaucratic 
structure and wealth, when it endeavors to take root in new contexts, 
such as Argentina, its core narratives are dramatically changed (Oro and 
Semán). No longer can the gods of the African religions, prominent in 
Brazil but much less so in Argentina, serve as the diabolical Other. Rather, 
the Devil is represented in the iconography of the movie The Exorcist, 
accompanied by horror-movie music, or as a “powerful, sensual man” (p. 
189). 

In addition to outlining the performative repertoires shared, but var- 
iously adapted, across Pentecostalisms, the editors supply a set of common 
empirical findings to orient the reader. Among the most intriguing are 
these: (1) Though traditional, indigenous religions are rejected and supply 
the Other for Pentecostal discourse, traditional beliefs and practices are 
also drawn upon (in spirit possession, the focus on healing, and the use 
of material objects as containers and transmitters of power) and reified 
through the fear and anxiety with which they are articulated and negated. 
(2) A precarious tension is maintained between ideal-typical Protestant 
iconoclasm and the “magical” use of oils, color-coded flowers, and other 
material objects. Money, for example, signifies both the seduction of “the 
world” and an immanent sign of divine favor. (3) While Pentecostalism 
most generally appeals to the poorest and most marginalized, in certain 
contexts, especially in Africa, it draws middle-class participants seeking 
to distinguish themselves from the lowest classes. (4) While Pentecostalism 
in general disavows politics as “of the world,” that very renunciation 
becomes itself a political stance, a third way that stands apart from, in 
the Latin American context, populist-patrimonialism on the one hand, 
and liberal-presidentialism on the other (Corten). Finally, and this notion 
guides the book as a whole, there is proposal that Pentecostalism does 
not merely respond to, or “function,” to fill extant needs, but rather itself 
generates new, transnational needs. 

The problem, predictably for an edited volume, is that none of these 
themes are sustained. They appear and all too quickly vanish. Key com- 
parative questions remain unanswered, such as that of why Pentecostalism 
attracts middle-class adherents in Africa but primarily the very poor in 
Latin America. Though the empirical findings are fascinating, themes are 
not sustained, and despite the editors best efforts at the outset, the the- 
oretical articulation is insufficient. As such, the volume’s greatest value 
lies in the empirical cases where core narratives and practices are refracted 
through local prisms to produce novel versions of Pentecostalism. The 
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contribution is in the ethnographic plunge into the “word, space and time” 
of Pentecostals (p. 27) as they simultaneously play roles in local, trans- 
national, and transcendent scripts and scenarios. 


The Transnational Villagers. By Peggy Levitt. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Univeristy of California Press, 2001. Pp 281. $48.00 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Kristin E. Espinosa 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukec 


Peggy Levitt’s The Transnational Villagers is a truly valuable addition to 
the literature on transnationalism. Too much of what has been written 
on the subject has remained at an abstract level. Levitt’s most important 
contribution with this skillful ethnography is to translate abstract ideas 
about transnationalism into the specific actions and experiences of ordi- 
nary individuals, both migrant and nonmigrant. She does this by focusing 
on individuals within the context of communities, using the specific case 
of migration to the Jamaica Plains neighborhood of Boston from the 
village of Miraflores in the Dominican Republic. 

Levitt wisely rejects the kind of all-encompassing definition of trans- 
nationalism that has led to the concept lacking any meaningful analytic 
utility. For example, her definition of transnational migrants does not 
encompass those who, while they may return frequently to their sending 
communities or retain personal or business ties there, are primarily rooted 
in the host country. Transnational migrants, she argues, are those who 
are “incorporated into the countries that receive them while remaining 
active in the places they come from” (p. 4). She also classifies as trans- 
national those people who remain in the sending community, but who are 
financially dependent upon a migrant family member in the United States 
and who live “within a context that has become transnationalized” (p. 9). 
That transnationalized context of the home community is largely created 
by what Levitt calls social remittances, the “ideas, behaviors, identities, 
and social capital that flow from host- to sending-country communities” 
(p. 54). Many new terms have been coined in the field of international 
migration research, but this is one of the more useful ones, a single label 
for a variety of cultural and social resources that are sent or brought back 
home by migrants. It vividly conjures up the kinds of changes and con- 
sequences we see in sending communities with high levels of international 
migration over the long term. 

The introduction of the book lays out her conceptual framework and 
raises the important and interesting sociological questions on transna- 
tionalism she addresses. After a historical review of Dominican history 
and migration, as well of Boston’s Latino community, Levitt introduces 
her concept of social remittances in the second chapter. In the third chap- 
ter, she describes the results of such remittances on daily life in Miraflores 
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using the life cycle as a framing device to address the effects of social 
remittances in Miraflores on family dynamics and well-being, on education 
and youth aspirations, and on the structure and experience of work. Chap- 
ter 4 examines how the values typically adopted by migrants in Boston 
compare to and influence the traditional values of Miraflores, specifically 
those related to gender, race, and law. In the next three chapters, Levitt 
describes and analyzes three key types of transnational organizations that 
have developed to link together the migrants in Boston and their fellow 
Miraflorefios at home, including political, religious, and community de- 
velopment organizations. In her conclusion, she returns to the questions 
raised in the introduction, summarizing how her findings contribute to 
answering those questions and raising additional issues to be explored. 

Levitt’s analysis uncovers the often paradoxical effects of transnation- 
alism in people’s lives and communities. It is rare to find a book that 
deals so well with the complexities of social life, yet is so clearly written. 
She makes very persuasive and nuanced sociological arguments about the 
nature and effects of the social, economic, and political transnationalism 
at the individual, family, organization, and community levels, while not 
losing sight of the fact that all of this takes place within the context of 
globalization at the macrolevel. She does an excellent job of connecting 
these different levels of analysis, providing a more rigorous and compre- 
hensive picture of transnationalism than any other I have seen. Her con- 
ceptual framework and analyses go much beyond Dominican migration. 
She recognizes the variation that occurs across migration patterns in dif- 
ferent countries and gives many examples suggestive of that variation. 

This book would be very good for immigration courses at the graduate 
or advanced undergraduate level because of its engaging style, many 
interesting examples, and unusually clear conceptualizations. It provides, 
however, more than enough conceptual innovation and substance to make 
it a key contribution to the immigration research field, and it will be 
widely read and cited for a long time. Levitt brings some much-needed 
clarity to our definition and understanding of transnationalism. I look 
forward very much to Levitt’s next book. 


Beyond Black: Biracial Identity in America by Kerry Ann Rockquemore 
and David L. Brunsma. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage Publications, 2002. 
Pp. 179. $29.95. 


Kendra R. Wallace 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County 


Recent research on multiracial/multiethnic people has encouraged a re- 
consideration of the commonsense understandings of race and ethnicity 
that prop up prevailing identity theories in the social sciences. Beyond 
Black: Biracial Identity in America, by Rockquemore and Brunsma, con- 
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tinues in this vein by examining the diversity of racial identification among 
individuals of recent black/white heritage. 

Beyond Black is introduced as filling a void in the current literature 
on mixed heritage people by providing a large-scale examination of black/ 
white identity. According to Rockquemore and Brunsma, the data will 
be useful in guiding future policy decisions, specifically what they antic- 
ipate will be renewed debate around the census categories for 2010. The 
authors discuss the 1997 Office of Management and Budget (OMB) de- 
cision to allow the selection of multiple categories on the 2000 census, 
which gives individuals the option of identifying with all heritage com- 
munities and will allow documentation of interracial/ethnic births. They 
contend that reliance on testimonies by “multiracial activists” and small- 
scale research projects is problematic, suggesting that these sources 
wielded undue influence over the OMB’s decision. Beyond Black, then, 
is introduced as providing empirical evidence regarding the utility of the 
category changes. 

Rockquemore and Brunsma provide an instructive overview of race 
and mixed race in black and white. Their chronology offers a thorough 
appraisal of the legacy of hypodescent, the inequitable access to and dis- 
tribution of resources among African descent people, and the varying 
statuses afforded black/white individuals within these communities over 
time. Drawing upon an interdisciplinary body of literature, the book ex- 
plores “biracial” identity among college students of black/white parentage 
attending three midwestern institutions. Based primarily on surveys and 
interviews of 177 subjects, Beyond Black investigates varying perceptions 
of biraciality, the role of phenotype, and other influences that affect racial 
identification. 

The book deftly tackles several intricate issues, such as nonsynchrony 
in appearance and racial identification, and the dual marginalization in- 
dividuals experience within their heritage communities. The authors pro- 
pose a constructive typology of black/white racial identification: border 
identity (new racial identity), singular identity (black or white), protean 
identity (multiple racial identities), and transcendent identity (beyond ra- 
cia] identification), As the number of mixed unions continues to increase, 
Rockquemore and Brunsma conclude that the OMB’s recognition of the 
enduring salience of race and the “fluidity of race and racial categoriza- 
tion” (as opposed to a biracial category) is warranted. 

Despite its many contributions, Beyond Black does have several lim- 
itations. Although such in-depth data on this subpopulation is invaluable, 
the findings are not necessarily new and mirror other (particularly inter- 
actionist) research. A significant weakness of the piece is the historical 
lens applied to the analysis of the “multiracial movement.” The authors 
maintain “multiracial activists” and researchers involved in the census 
change sought to create a “separate racial status” apart from black by 
asserting a universal “biracial” experience (p. 13). Their characterization 
of the “multiracial agenda” is misleading in several ways. The authors 
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fail to document how the OMB initially rejected appeals to allow multiple 
category selection, compelling interracial/ethnic organizations to lobby for 
a “new category.” Beyond Black also caricatures “multiracial activists” as 
a homogeneous group composed of white mothers of black children. As 
movements tend to become associated with dominant personalities, it is 
important to note that the leadership and membership of the many in- 
terracial/ethnic organizations reflected the diversity of mixed heritage in- 
dividuals around the United States in ethnoracial composition and opin- 
ion. A thorough review of census testimonies also would reveal that 
researchers, in particular, spoke to the variability in identification among 
recently mixed heritage people, revealing that the OMB was indeed “lis- 
tening to the voices of biracial people” (p. 17). 

Another issue is the book’s lack of generalizability to the population 
of recently mixed heritage people. Black/white individuals represent the 
smallest number of part-white births, and represent the two most irrec- 
oncilable groups in the U.S. racial ecology. The authors also focus on first- 
generation subjects, whose experiences can be quite distinct from later- 
generation individuals and those of multiracial/ethnic heritage. At no point 
do Rockquemore and Brunsma attempt to reconcile the generation, region, 
dual heritage, and community-specific nature of their work, given their 
overarching intent to inform future policy. Finally, like many other pro- 
jects examining biraciality, Beyond Black would benefit from cursory 
attention to questions of culture and ethnic identity. While the variable 
nature of racial identity is broached, the authors pay little mind to the 
complexities of enculturation processes within black/white families, the 
interaction between ethnic and racial identity, and the situated nature of 
identity. 

Researchers are challenged to develop ways of illuminating the political, 
localized, and shifting nature of race and ethnicity among such a diverse 
group of people. Beyond Biack is ultimately a fruitful account of racial 
identity that will be of interest to social scientists and other individuals 
interested in mixed heritage and biraciality. 


Thinking through Television. By Ron Lembo. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000. Pp. xiii+254. 


C. Lee Harrington 
Miami University 


The potential power and influence of television has been a subject of 
inquiry since the medium was invented. While there is a long history of 
sociological research on television and the TV industry, in recent years, 
the interdisciplinary approach of cultural studies has dominated intellec- 
tual debates. Ron Lembo’s book is a significant, timely, and readable 
attempt to, as the title suggests, “think through” some of the theoretical 
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and empirical gaps in the study of television use. Grounded in an empirical 
examination of TV use by people making the daily transition from “work 
life” to “home life,” the book reconceptualizes the ways in which people 
make meaning out of their viewing practices, and thus relate to (and are 
effected by) corporate media culture. He is particularly interested in the 
significance of continuous television use: when the TV is always on, but 
not always attended to. 

One of the most important contributions of the book is its thorough 
dialogue with a variety of theoretical and methodological approaches to 
television studies. Part 1 is an examination of the contributions and lim- 
itations of media theory, social science research, and the cultural studies 
tradition. Chapters 3 and 4 are particularly important, offering an original 
and compelling critique of cultural studies by exploring the ways in which, 
and implications of which, key theoretical constructs in cultural studies 
Ge., discourse, text, and discursive practice) have been conceptualized. 
Lembo argues that potential for cultural studies analysts to “interrogate 
directly how the power of television actually meets the social experience 
of those who watch it” (p. 55) will remain unfulfilled as long as their 
analyses remain ungrounded in the sociality of television use. 

Lembo expands his discussion of cultural studies in chapter 4. Due to 
the space limitations of this review, it is impossible to do justice to the 
many ideas raised in this chapter and the thoughtfulness and usefulness 
of Lembo’s critique. One of the most interesting sections (from my per- 
spective) is that which examines the notion of identity and media con- 
sumption through a social psychological lens. The author explores the 
analytical distinction between fixed notions of identity as employed in 
cultural studies—i.e., identity as already constructed and brought to the 
viewing context—and the notion of the self as constructed interactionally 
(e.g., Erving Goffman). Lembo argues persuasively that the sociological 
concept of self, rather than identity, creates theoretical space for an ex- 
ploration of reflexive thinking, agency, and the potential “mindfulness” of 
television use. 

In the second half of the book, Lembo analyzes the sociality of television 
use and television’s power effects through an empirical examination of 
60 viewers’ TV use during their work-to-home transition. Through par- 
ticipant observation and in-depth interviewing, he explores how users 
understand and negotiate the “unproductive” nature of television watch- 
ing versus the “productive” potential of other after-work activities, and 
the productivity required of them as workers under capitalism. In a ty- 
pology outlined in chapter 8, one-third of these viewers are “discrete 
users,” situating television as a separate, purposeful activity in a range of 
other, more productive after-work activities (hobbies, sports, etc). One- 
third are “undirected users,” who struggle to be productive in their non- 
working lives but often “fail.” Finally, one-third are “continuous” users, 
for whom television is a permanent presence in their after-work lives, 
though not necessarily attended to. As the author points out, power con- 
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structs in cultural studies typically rest on the assumption that television 
watchers always position themselves meaningfully to what is unfolding 
on-screen. By failing to account for both the mindfulness and inatten- 
tiveness of television usage, cultural studies overlooks the ways in which 
the inherent sociality of TV use mediates the medium’s power (in ways 
that go far beyond oppositional or negotiated readings). i 

There is much to appreciate about this book. Lembo is thorough and 
origina] in exploring the theoretical and methodological disjunctures that 
have limited our full understanding of television’s potential power. In 
some ways, the empirical study that anchors part 3 fails to sustain his 
conceptual argument in that it is oddly disconnected to other scholars’ 
work. It is difficult to ascertain which of Lembo’s findings are new and 
which support or extend prior research. As but one example, many of the 
direct quotes in chapters 7 and 8 stem from viewers’ consumption of 
primetime or daytime soap operas (my own research focus), but little 
analytic attention is placed on the particular genre being viewed. While 
what viewers watch is not Lembo’s focus, his larger arguments (in relation, 
for example, to what viewers find plausible or implausible on-screen) 
would be strengthened by a more thorough grounding in serial scholar- 
ship. Part 3 as a whole should be more carefully connected to prior media 
research. Though compelling and, I believe, accurate, his criticism that 
prior theorizing is inadequately supported by empirical research is not 
fully redressed by his own work. Overall, however, this book provides 
an important conceptual argument for rethinking television use and its 
political implications. 
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Gender and Religiousness: Can Socialization 
Explanations Be Saved?’ 


Alan S. Miller 
Hokkaido University 


Rodney Stark 
University of Washington 


It has long been assumed in sociology that gender differences in 
religiousness are a product of differential socialization. Yet, there is 
little empirical support for this assumption. To address this gap in 
the literature, this study draws on an extensive investigation of the 
relationship between differential socialization and differential reli- 
giousness. Using the American General Social Surveys and the 
World Values Survey, this article analyzes the relationship between 
traditional gender attitudes and gender differences in religious be- 
liefs and behavior. Surprisingly, these data show no relationship 
between the two. Therefore, a new set of hypotheses based on an 
alternative model involving risk preference is proposed. Results 
strongly support this new approach. Women are more religious than 
men to the extent that being irreligious constitutes risk-taking be- 
havior. This model is able to predict differential religiousness in a 
wide variety of religious and cultural settings. Implications of these 
findings are discussed. 


For at least 30 years, gender has been among the most popular topics in 
the social-scientific study of religion. Nevertheless, the most significant 
and enduring question about gender and religion has languished: What 
accounts for the apparently “universal” gender difference in religious 
commitment? 

An enormous literature has been generated on whether religion, and 
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Christianity in particular, perpetuates traditional gender roles and in- 
equality (e.g., Richardson 1988; Stover and Hope 1984; and Dhruvarajan 
1988). Nearly as much has been published about women’s roles within 
religious organizations, especially about gender bias vis-à-vis leadership 
positions in mainline churches (e.g., Ebaugh, Lorence, and Chafetz 1996; 
Ammerman 1990; Carroll, Hargrove, and Lummis 1983). And feminist 
theological issues have received only slightly less attention (e.g., Schoen- 
feld and Mestrovic 1991; Neitz 1990; Rhodes 1987). But, when Walter 
and Davie (1998) published a review of the literature on gender and 
religiousness, they found it to have been a largely ignored topic. Though 
this literature is slim, there has been complete agreement that, whatever 
the dimensions of their religious differences, women are more religious 
than men because of differential gender socialization. 

Recently, Miller and Hoffmann (1995) reconceptualized the question. 
They shifted from asking why women are more religious than men to 
asking why men are less religious than women. This led them to focus 
on men rather than women, and they recognired men dominate the com- 
mission of “irresponsible,” short-sighted, risk taking. They then suggested 
that gender differences in religiosity are related to differences in risk 
preferences—that to be irreligious is to risk divine punishment. This view 
quickly gained considerable support (Forthun et al. 1999; Sherkat and 
Ellison 1999; Stark 1998, 2002; Whitmeyer 1998). It is well-known that 
men have a greater propensity to engage in risky behavior and that this 
difference in risk preference has long been considered the best explanation 
for gender differences in crime and delinquency, as well as other “risky” 
behaviors such as drinking, drug use, smoking, adultery, and the like 
(Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990; Gove 1985). Strong gender-based risk pref- 
erences have even been observed in financial decisions concerning busi- 
ness practices and investments, with males consistently willing to take 
greater risks (Jjianakoplos, Ammon, and Bernasek 1998; Powell and Ansic 
1997). In suggesting that irreligiousness be added to the list of risky be- 
haviors, Miller and Hoffmann (1995) noted one would naturally expect 
males to be more irreligious than females. 

However, the observation that gender differences in religiousness are 
similar to gender differences in other forms of risky behavior does not 
constitute an explanation, but merely expands the phenomenon to be 
explained. Indeed, in their original paper, Miller and Hoffmann (1995) 
did not actually offer a specific explanation of why these risk preferences 
are different for males and females, but simply invoked the standard 
assumption that it is likely due to differential socialization. Unfortunately, 
as those familiar with the literature know, an immense amount of com- 
petent research conducted over many decades has failed to discover any 
important link between socialization and gender differences in either crim- 
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inality or religiousness. Partly in reaction to these failures, a growing 
literature suggests that gender differences in risk preference have a strong 
biological component (Daly and Wilson 1997; Wilson and Daly 1985; 
Kanazawa and Still 2000; Gove 1985). This led Stark (2002), in a recent 
comprehensive review of the literature on this topic, to reluctantly con- 
clude that physiological differences related to risk preference appear to 
offer the only viable explanation of gender differences in religiousness. 
However, the case for differential socialization might have been closed 
too soon, leaving some very plausible research hypotheses untested. Sev- 
eral of these involve possible recent changes in gender socialization, which, 
if they have occurred, ought to diminish gender differences in irrelig- 
iousness and, indeed, in risky behavior in general. Furthermore, a major 
defect in all attempts to trace such things as gender differences to dif- 
ferential socialization may lie in the fact that virtually all such studies 
are limited to one society, usually the United States. This may sufficiently 
reduce the actual variations in socialization so that, in combination with 
the spillovers of the modal forms of socialization, only the crudest and 
most extreme socialization effects can be detected. That is, those aspects 
of differential socialization that produce the substantial gender differences 
in criminal and religious behavior may be too subtle to be adequately 
measured by the rather blunt research tools available to social science. 
Hence, until cross-cultural explorations of the socialization bases for the 
gender-religiousness relationship have been exhausted, it seems premature 
to reject the possibility that socialization holds the explanation. Therefore, 
in this article we re-examine the socialization literature more carefully in 
order to formulate specific and compelling hypotheses linking the gender 
and religiousness effect to differential socialization. We test each of these 
hypotheses using the best data available. However, before formulating 
new hypotheses, it will be informative to briefty summarize prior findings. 


PRIOR ATTEMPTS TO EXPLAIN GENDER DIFFERENCES IN 
RELIGIOUSNESS 


Although it has very seldom been the primary focus of research, the fact 
that women are more religious than men is taken for granted. Virtually 
every quantitative study of religious behavior includes sex as a control 
variable—usually with little or no explanation as to why it always has 
an independent effect. Even when religion researchers give extended at- 
tention to gender effects, they nearly always are content to assume that 
readers need not be told these are caused by socialization. For example, 
although gender effects were so significant as to appear in the title of their 
fine article, “Religious Consolation among Men and Women: Do Health 
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Problems Spur Seeking?” Ferraro and Kelley-Moore (2000, p. 232) are 
silent as to why “women are more likely than men to seek religious con- 
solation.” Even when actual mention is made as to why, essentially nothing 
is said. Thus, when women were found to be more likely than men to 
“come forward” at Billy Graham’s revivals (Colquhoun 1955) and Cath- 
olic women were found to be almost twice as likely as men to go to 
confession (Fichter 1952), both studies simply stated that, of course, 
women are raised to be more religious. Even substantial reviews of the 
literature say very little beyond attributing the gender differences to dif- 
ferential socialization (Argyle and Beit-Hallahmi 1975; Beit-Hallahmi 
1997; Bensen, Donahue, and Erickson 1989). 

That social scientists have settled for invoking “socialization,” with little 
effort to say how and why these specific socialization effects occur, is not 
too surprising because no one doubts that a vast array of male and female 
behavioral differences do stem from the obvious fact that males and 
females are raised differently. As to religion and socialization, the tradi- 
tional argument is that women are raised to be nurturing and submissive 
and that these qualities make religious acceptance and commitment more 
likely (Mol 1985; Suziedalis and Potvin 1981). This line of reasoning makes 
good intuitive sense and dominates the discussion of gender differences 
in religiousness. After all, there is little doubt that females are socialized 
with the above characteristics, and studies have shown that these char 
acteristics are associated with greater levels of religiousness (McCready 
and McCready 1973; Thompson 1991). Similarly, the role of mother is 
believed to subsume religiousness since it involves such activities as teach- 
ing the children morality and caring for the physical and spiritual well- 
being of other family members (Glock, Ringer, and Babbie 1967; Walter 
and Davie 1998). 

This relationship is seen as recursive, with traditional gender roles 
leading to greater religiousness and religious teaching lending ideological 
support to traditional gender roles. Thus, while females are socialized to 
be submissive, passive, and nurturing, thus predisposing them to greater 
levels of religiousness, traditional religious institutions are seen as con- 
tributing to the legitimacy of this type of differential socialization (Chal- 
fant, Beckley, and Palmer 1994). This latter issue has been the focus of 
most feminist scholarship on this topic, with a great many studies focusing 
on religion’s historical contribution to the subordination of women (see, 
e.g., Verdesi 1976; Crabtree 1970). 

Although there is little doubt that religious traditions have played an 
important role in teaching and promoting cultural definitions of gender 
roles, the claim that traditional gender role socialization leads to greater 
religiousness among females has not fared well when put to the test. For 
example, research has failed to find a relationship between child rearing 
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and greater female religiousness (de Vaus and McAllister 1987; Steggarda 
1993). Furthermore, substantial gender differences in religiousness have 
persisted even after controlling for many aspects of differential sociali- 
zation (Cornwall 1988). 

A variant on the socialization theme has been proposed by several 
researchers who argue that women are more religious than men because 
they do not work outside the home and, therefore, have more free time 
to pursue religious interests (Azzi and Ehrenberg 1975; Iannaccone 1990; 
Luckmann 1967; Martin 1967). Furthermore, it has been argued that the 
development of a gender-based division of labor, which feminizes family 
duties for women and masculinizes workplace duties for men, produces 
higher levels of female religiousness since religion falls under the general 
sphere of family matters (Douglas 1977). 

More generally, the above argument can be subsumed under the per- 
spective of gender differences in social power (Turner 1991). This per- 
spective focuses on the relative lack of social power experienced by women 
in society. This can be seen as influencing religiosity in several distinct 
ways. First, as discussed above in terms of differential socialization, a 
lack of social power leads to a sense of learned helplessness or submis- 
siveness. Second, also as discussed above, a lack of social power is as- 
sociated with lower workforce participation, which has been seen as 
related to greater female religious participation. Finally, women’s sub- 
ordinate social role could lead to greater religiosity as a means of comfort 
to compensate for blocked aspirations and mistreatment. Once again, 
though, empirical support is lacking. Studies, for example, have shown 
that career women are as religious as housewives, and both are far more 
religious than their male counterparts (Cornwall 1988; de Vaus 1984; Stark 
1992). If social power were related to differential levels of religiousness, 
one would expect female levels of religiosity to vary based on the level 
of acceptance of traditional gender roles and female workforce partici- 
pation. Empirical studies have failed to find either relationship. 

Several more recent empirical studies have added to our understanding 
of gender differences in religiousness, although they leave unanswered 
the role socialization plays in the equation. Thompson (1991), using a 
femininity-masculinity scale, found a strong relationship between reli- 
giousness and feminine personality characteristics. Respondents who 
scored high on the feminine side of the scale (Bem Sex Role Inventory) 
tended to be more religious, regardless of their sex. These results would 
seem to support a socialization argument, and it appears that Thompson 
interprets them this way, discussing gender orientation in terms of social 
and cultural influences. However, his study only measures personality 
characteristics and does not explore their origin. 

Similarly, Sherkat (2002) recently found a strong relationship between 
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gender orientation and religiousness. His study concludes that heterosex- 
ual females and homosexual males are far more religious than heterosexual 
males or homosexual females. Thus, results are consistent with Thomp- 
son’s earlier study, and whether or not they support a socialization ar- 
gument hinges on whether or not gender orientation is the product of 
socialization. 

Finally, Miller and Hoffmann (1995) focused their analysis on risk pref- 
erences. As discussed above, this study measured the relationship between 
risk preference and religiousness. The rationale is that, just as secular 
norms assign considerable risk to criminal behavior, religious doctrines 
specify serlous consequences for irreligion. Failure to conform in terms 
of beliefs and practices, or the commission of “sins,” can result in serious 
consequences, such as going to hell. Therefore, the person who rejects his 
or her religious obligations, or who delays accepting them, is taking a 
risk. 

When viewed from this perspective, the parallels between irreligious 
and criminal behavior are striking. Criminologists have long noted that 
criminals tend to be risk takers who lack the self-control needed to defer 
gratification (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990; Keane, Gillis, and Hagan 
1989). If irreligious behavior represents a form of risk taking, and the 
decision by many to “delay” becoming religious until later in life is driven 
by a desire for instant gratification, then the primary features of non- 
religious and criminal behavior are the same. Moreover, as noted above, 
gender differences in these two areas are strikingly similar. 

Miller and Hoffmann found strong empirical support for their 
claims—the risk averse were more religious—and the effects held within 
each gender, just as in Thompson’s study. Also like Thompson, Miller 
and Hoffmann did not explore why women are more risk averse than 
men, but merely assumed the origin can be located in differential social- 
ization. Again, such an assumption is reasonable since a variety of studies 
support the view that gender-based risk differences are at least partly due 
to differential socialization. Past research suggests there are two distinct 
ways males are socialized as risk takers and females are socialized as risk 
averse. First, boys have typically been encouraged to take risks—to be 
courageous and adventurous, while girls have been encouraged to be 
passive and gentle (Graney 1979; Veevers and Gee 1986). Second, occu- 
pations that involve physical risk have historically been defined as “male” 
occupations (Barry 1987; Blau and Ferber 1985). Thus, both socialization 
patterns and gender-role patterns promote risk taking among males but 
not among females. 

Thus, to the extent that feminine personality characteristics and risk 
aversion are products of differential socialization, Thompson’s (1991) and 
Miller and Hoffmann’s (1995) studies can be seen as providing some 
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empirical support for the role socialization plays in producing gender 
differences in religiosity. However, relying on these two studies to provide 
empirical support for the importance of socialization is not satisfying for 
three reasons. First, neither study directly measures or tests the effects of 
socialization. The authors merely assume that it is the underlying cause. 
Second, those studies that have focused on socialization have failed to 
produce convincing results. And third, there is mounting evidence based 
on biological studies of hormone effects (see Udry 1988, 2000; Collaer and 
Hines 1995; Booth and Dabbs 1993; Dabbs and Morris 1990; Julian and 
McKenry 1989) that testosterone levels are strongly related to impulsive, 
risky behavior. Therefore, it does not seem appropriate to consider these 
two studies, in particular the risk and religion study, as supporting a purely 
socialization-based explanation of gender differences in religiousness. 

At this point, it seems evident that, although the existence of a gender 
and religion effect is well-established and has been extended to many 
other societies and eras in Stark’s recent paper (2002), the actual research 
literature attempting to demonstrate socialization effects is very slight. If 
we assume that male irreligiousness is simply another aspect of the risk- 
taking behavior that includes crime, then the socialization literature is far 
more extensive but just as disappointing (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990; 
Wilson and Herrnstein 1985). It was for this reason that Stark turned to 
physiology as offering a more promising explanation. But, as noted earlier 
in this essay, he may have done so prematurely. Perhaps the socialization 
explanation still can be saved. 


RESEARCH STRATEGY 


It is important to note what this study is not. It is not a study of female 
religiosity or of women’s role in the church. There are many excellent 
studies in the field of sociology of religion and gender studies that address 
those topics. We are, instead, interested in the relative difference in re- 
ligious levels between males and females. In this regard, there are rela- 
tively few empirical studies. Instead, there appears to be the widespread 
acceptance of an implicit assumption that differential socialization is re- 
sponsible for these differences. 

Although little systematic theorizing has been done on this topic, our 
review of the literature suggests three distinct ways in which gender- 
specific socialization leads to greater levels of differential religiousness. 
The first involves personality characteristics. Females are socialized to be 
more passive and nurturing, characteristics associated with greater levels 
of religiousness. The second involves traditional gender roles. Women are 
socialized into the role of mother, family caretaker, and so on, which are 
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seen as subsuming religiousness. Third, women are raised in societies 
where they are denied social and economic power, which is seen as leading 
to greater religiousness by encouraging female passivity and submissive- 
ness (a variation of the first explanation), forcing women to accept the 
role of mother and family caretaker (a variation of the second explanation), 
and increasing religion’s appeal as a provider of social and emotional 
support to deal with blocked social and economic aspirations (a variation 
of classic deprivation theory). 

These three explanations are obviously related but are also conceptually 
distinct. In particular, the first two explanations can be thought of as 
socialization arguments. Certain personality characteristics, as well as 
acceptance of traditional gender roles, are taught and encouraged as part 
of the socialization process. The third explanation, however, is less con- 
cerned with socialization than with characteristics of a given society. Spe- 
cifically, societies vary in the degree to which they enforce a traditional 
gender-based division of labor, regardless of the degree to which women 
in those societies accept, or are socialized into, those roles. Thus, the focus 
of the first two explanations is the individual, while the focus of the third 
is the society. This suggests that empirical research needs to focus on both 
individual and societal-level characteristics. 

The implication of the first two explanations is that if socialization 
leads to gender differences in religiousness, then we should be able to 
observe this influence by looking at individual variation in the degree to 
which women are socialized into traditional gender roles. Those who are 
less accepting of traditional gender roles should exhibit less differences in 
religiousness vis-à-vis males. The implication of the third explanation is 
that there is variation in the degree to which societies empower women, 
and this variation leads to gender-based differences in religiousness. Thus, 
societies that are more egalitarian should exhibit lower levels of gender 
differences in religiousness. Although these two concepts are clearly re- 
lated in that more traditional societies have a vested interest in socializing 
women into traditional roles, they are still conceptually discrete issues 
and should be analyzed separately. 

As discussed above, past empirical studies have failed to find a con- 
sistent relationship between differential socialization or empowerment and 
differential religiousness. This lack of support is quite surprising since 
gender differences in socialization provide such a powerful tool for un- 
derstanding other gender-related differences. It is even more surprising 
in that recent studies have linked certain gender-specific personality char- 
acteristics (e.g., risk aversion, passivity, etc.) to gender differences in re- 
ligiousness. There appear to be only two possible solutions to this mystery. 
One is that past empirical studies have been flawed and that there really 
is a relationship between gender-based socialization and gender differ- 
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ences in religiousness. Or the root cause of those relevant feminine char- 
acteristics related to religiosity is to be found outside the socialization 
process. The primary purpose of our research is to conduct the most 
extensive and broad-based analysis of gender differences in religiousness 
to date, to assess the relative merit of the socialization argument, and by 
implication, whether or not we need to look elsewhere for the root cause 
of gender differences in religiousness. 

In order to better assess the relationship between differential sociali- 
zation and gender differences in religiousness, we improve on past studies 
in a variety of ways. First, we expand the research in terms of sample, 
focusing on a wide variety of societies and religious traditions. Second, 
we expand the level of analysis, considering both individual-level and 
societal-level influences. Third, we systematically distinguish between 
different conceptual issues, considering both socialization and female 
empowerment issues, each from a cross-national and interreligious 
perspective. 

A variety of independent variables are used. In terms of traditional 
gender role attitudes, we consider attitudes that tap support for a tradi- 
tional gender-based division of labor where men work outside the home 
and women raise families. We also consider attitudes toward single moth- 
erhood and abortion as measures of a liberal, as opposed to traditional, 
orientation. In order to test for the importance of gender differences in 
power and economic opportunity, we consider societal-level variables that 
include fertility rate, percentage females in the workforce, and an index 
developed by the United Nations to measure female empowerment. 

In terms of measuring religiousness, we consider a variety of variables 
that tap a wide range of religious beliefs and behavior. These include 
church attendance, belief in life after death, denominational loyalty, fre- 
quency of prayer, belief in God, belief in the authority of the Bible, and 
self-appraised level of religiousness. Of course, these variables are mod- 
ified for different religious traditions. For example, when focusing on 
Jewish respondents, we consider a variety of other measures of religious- 
ness including keeping kosher and lighting Sabbath candles. Similarly, 
when focusing on Eastern religions, Judeo-Christian—specific measures of 
religiousness are omitted. Again, using as many measures as possible 
permits the fairest test of the role differential socialization plays, since it 
is possible that it might affect one form of religiosity, for example, prayer, 
but not others. 

Because of the breadth of our analyses, we use a variety of data sources. 
First we use the 1972-98 American General Social Survey to explore 
American attitudes in depth. We then use the World Values Survey, which 
contains relevant data on 54 nations. Finally, we also use data from the 
National Jewish Population Survey. 
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TWO NEW SOCIALIZATION HYPOTHESES 


We begin with the assumption that if gender differences in religiousness 
are the result of differential socialization, then if sex role socialization 
becomes less differentiated, as it seems to have in the United States over 
the past generation, the religious differences should decline too. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Gender differences in religiousness should be smaller 
in the United States today than they were a generation ago. 

Past research has consistently shown that the United States has ex- 
perienced a liberal trend in attitudes toward gender roles over the past 
30 years. Mason and Lu (1988) found growing support for women’s rights 
issues over the 1970s and 1980s, and Smith (1990) notes a consistent liberal 
trend with regard to feminist issues from the 1970s to 1990. Furthermore, 
this same trend has been found among conservative Christians (Petersen 
and Donnenwerth 1998), and cohort analyses have shown that this trend 
represents both period and cohort effects (Miller and Nakamura 1997; 
Firebaugh 1992). Thus, the trend away from support for traditional gender 
roles has been clear and consistent in recent years. Does this trend cor- 
respond to a decrease in gender differences in religiousness? 

Table 1 is based on the General Social Surveys. We know of no the- 
oretical reason, or past research results, that would suggest other demo- 
graphic variables that either increase or decrease gender differences in 
religiousness. Nevertheless, in preliminary analyses we did control for 
differences in education, age, and income. The substantive results re- 
mained unchanged. Therefore, for clarity and ease of interpretation, in 
this and all subsequent analyses, we merely present gamma-based cor- 
relations that directly test the proposed hypotheses. 

Church attendance was the earliest item on religiousness asked by the 
GSS (in 1972, the first GSS conducted). There was a strong gender effect, 
but precisely the same effect exists in the 1998 survey. In 1973, the question 
on belief in life after death was asked for the first time. Women were 
more likely to believe. The gender difference is the same 25 years later. 
When first asked in 1983, women were much more likely than men to 
report frequent prayer. In 1998, the gender difference remains undimin- 
ished. The same lack of decline holds for denominational loyalty. These 
results fail to support hypothesis 1. 

Perhaps socialization has not changed sufficiently in a generation to 
show up in table 1. A second possibility is that those Americans who do 
not hold traditional sex role attitudes may differ from those who do: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Gender differences in religiousness will be signifi- 
cantly smaller among Americans with less traditional sex role attitudes. 

Table 2 is based on the 1998 General Social Survey. Sex role attitude 
was measured by the item: “Most men are better suited emotionally for 
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Year (¢1) Year (£2) 

Religiousness Measure (correlation) (correlation) 

Church attendance ......... 1972 1998 
(.19*) (.18"* ) 

Belef in Hfe after death 1973 1998 
(.12") (12 ) 

Denominational loyalty’ . 1974 1998 
(19) (.17** ) 

Frequency of prayer ....... 1983 1998 
(37**) (33** ) 


SouRCE —General Soctal Surveys. Correlations (gamma) with gender. 
Note —Correlations (gamma) with gender. 
! Sarvey question is “Would you consider yourself a strong [Lutheran, Catholic, 
eras. ra | OE- pot voiy alrangt” 
<05. 


politics than are most women.” Those who agreed were classified as tra- 
ditionalists and those who disagreed, as liberals. The results show that, 
if anything, the gender differences in religiousness are stronger among the 
liberals. Once again, results suggest that our hypothesis based on a tra- 
ditional socialization argument must be rejected. 

Of course, these results are based on one nation, and, as mentioned, it 
may be difficult to adequately measure variations in gender socialization 
within one society. Perhaps the socialization explanation still can be saved 
via cross-national research. 


TESTING THE ROLE OF DIFFERENTIAL SOCIALIZATION CROSS- 
NATIONALLY 


The 1995-97 World Values Surveys (WVS) are based on national surveys 
conducted in 54 nations. The interviews asked similar questions in each 
nation, translated into the local language(s), although some items were 
omitted in some nations. Our first use of these data is to retest hypothesis 
2. Table 3 is based on more than 73,000 respondents. Sex role attitudes 
were measured by responses to the question: “Do you think that a woman 
has to have children in order to be fulfilled or is this not necessary?” 
Traditionalists were those who responded that a woman needed children 
to be fulfilled; liberals were those who thought this was not necessary. 
Five measures of religiousness reveal very significant gender differences 
within both the traditionalist and liberal groups. As to magnitude, if 
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TABLE 2 
GENDER, RELIGIOUSNESS, AND SEX ROLE ATITTUDES 
(UNITED STATES) 

Traditonalists Libera 
Frequency of prayer .. .... 34° 42* 
Belief in life after death 11 .28* 
Church attendance ......... 26* 31* 
Denominational loyalty 24* .26* 
IN EE ad wetguesaendt 2s 194 677 


anything there is a slight tendency for gender differences to be greater 
among the liberals. Once again hypothesis 2 is rejected. 

But, let us now take a more conventional cross-cultural approach to 
these data. If differential socialization, and more specifically differential 
social power, is the basis for the gender differences, then the religious 
differences between women and men ought to be proportional to the extent 
of differential socialization and differential female empowerment. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—The gender effects on religion ought to be greater in 
societies wherein more traditional sex roles prevail and women’s primary 
roles tend to be limited to home and family, than in societies where there 
is far greater gender equality. 

The dependent variable is the correlation (gamma) between gender and 
the percentage who identified themselves as “a religious person.” Five 
measures of sex roles are available. These variables are also useful in 
testing the relationship between social power and female religiousness. 
Turner (1991, p. 236) defines social power as the degree to which women 
have economic independence and also have control of their bodies and 
reproductive systems. We, therefore, consider a variety of variables that 
are directly related to these issues, as well as a United Nations measure 
of female empowerment, to test the relationship between female empow- 
erment and gender differences in religiousness. 

Results are presented in table 4. The first measure is the percentage of 
persons in each nation who answered “approve” when asked: “If a woman 
wants to have a child as a single parent but she doesn’t want to have a 
stable relationship with a man, do you approve or disapprove?” If the 
gender-religiousness relationship is rooted in traditional sex role sociali- 
zation, then we ought to expect a strong, negative correlation, that is, the 
gender difference ought to be larger where people disapprove of this sort 
of “liberated” behavior. But this hypothesis is not merely rejected, it is 
contradicted. The correlation is very strong and positive. Gender differ- 
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TABLE 3 
GENDER, RELIGIOUSNESS, AND SEX ROLE ATTITUDES (“WORLD”) 











Traditionalists Liberals 
BeHef in God .............00.. 28* 32* 
Beltef humans have souls 26* 33* 
Belief in life after death ..... 16* .23* 
Church attendance .......... 12* 16* 
“I am a religious person” 23* 25* 
Ds RATT ee We AEREE te ae 45,534 27,906 





ences are stronger in nations where more people are willing to condone 
single motherhood. 

The second measure of traditional sex role socialization is the abortion 
rate. Once again, the correlation is strong and positive. Gender affects 
religiosity more where the abortion rate is higher. Further confirmation 
is offered by the third correlation, which shows that gender affects relig- 
iosity least where the fertility rate is highest. 

To explore a different facet of sex role orientations of societies, the 
fourth correlation shows the percentage of the labor force made up by 
women. Once again, the socialization hypothesis is contradicted. Finally, 
we consider a measure of female empowerment (United Nations 1995). 
It too is highly, positively correlated with gender differences in 
religiousness. 

Results from the above tests are both perplexing and counterintuitive. 
Contrary to expectations, where female socialization is less traditional, 
the effect of gender on religiousness is actually greater. Given the intui- 
tively appealing theoretical perspective that traditional female soctaliza- 
tion patterns would lead to increased gender differences in religiousness, 
and the wide range of societies being sampled, we expected to find at 
least modest support for a socialization argument. Furthermore, even if 
this perspective were wrong and physiological, rather than socializing 
influences, were the cause, one would expect no correlation. However, 
neither of these results was obtained. Instead, we found a strong and 
consistent inverse relationship between traditional socialization and gen- 
der differences in religlousness. Moreover, not only were all of these cor- 
relations highly significant, when the scatterplots were examined, we 
found no distortion from outlying cases. The results are real. They also 
are really mysterious. It is one thing to find no support for socialization, 
it is something else to find a strong effect in the “wrong” direction. 

To explain this new mystery, we propose to explore more deeply the 
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Correlation (r) 
Approval of single motherhood ............ 50* 
Abortion rate .......... ccc cece cece cee eeees 42* 
Fertility’ rate: :0/oicevsivecsvangececeucdedeeces —.46* 
Percentage of workforce that is female ... 44* 
Index of female empowerment ............ .40* 
I, E E E E 55 


religious aspects of risk and to place them within comparative religious 
contexts. That is, we propose that it is riskier to be irreligious within the 
terms of some religions than others and, consequently, that gender dif- 
ferences will be greater within the riskier religious contexts. 


HIGH-RISK RELIGIONS 


Including irreligiousness among the list of risky behaviors dominated by 
men assumes that religious nonconformity carries the risk that if religious 
doctrines are true, then the consequences of irreligiousness will be very 
expensive, although perhaps not immediate. But, that view of religion 
has a Western bias. Prospects of posthumous punishment are central to 
Christianity and Islam, as well as to Orthodox Judaism. But, as will be 
discussed at length presently, such notions are at most very peripheral to 
the major Eastern faiths. The point here is that in religious traditions 
wherein irreligiousness is not risky or not very risky behavior, gender 
differences should be far smaller, and might consist of no more than 
modest effects of differential socialization vis-à-vis religion specifically. 
This might explain the mysterious findings, since the nations with the 
great gender equality also are overwhelmingly Christian nations. Thus, 
to begin assessing this possible interpretation, we will examine data for 
the United States. 

Christianity teaches that the primary risks of irreligion are located in 
“another” or a “next” world or life where the fires of bell or the tedium 
of purgatory await a miscreant—even those Christian denominations that 
deny hell accept that at the very least unbelievers will be denied access 
to heaven. Orthodox Judaism shares this view, offering a vivid portrait 
of Gehenna, where the wicked suffer eternal torment. However, when 
Reform Judaism arose in the 19th-century, among the many Orthodox 
tenets it rejected were those concerning life after death. As the famous 
Pittsburgh Platform (1885) explained: “Judaism [is] a progressive religion, 
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TABLE 5 
DENOMINATION AND BELIEF IN LIFE AFTER DEATH (UNITED STATES) 











Conservative Liberal Roman 

Protestants Protestants Catholics Jews 
Yes aenn. 78 75 71 31 
Undecided .. 7 10 9 17 
NOs seto 15 15 20 52 


Sourct.—National Jewish Population Survey. 
Not —Survey question is “Do you beleve there is life after death?” Data are given in percentages. 


ever striving to be in accord with the postulates of reason, [whereas] the 
Bible reflect{ed] the primitive ideas of its own age. . . . We reject . . . the 
belief both in . . . Hell and Paradise” (complete text in Mendes-Flohr and 
Reinharz 1995). If this view is widespread among American Jews, then 
they should not perceive a substantial risk in irreligiousness. Table 5 shows 
that, in fact, while the overwhelming majority of Protestants (both con- 
servative and liberal) and Catholics believe in life after death, and only 
small minorities actually reject it, the majority of American Jews say they 
do not believe. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—If perceived risk is the basis of gender differences in 
religtousness, then these effects ought to be strong among Protestants and 
Catholics, but should be very weak or absent among Jews. 

Table 6 shows the effects of gender on five measures of religiousness. 
Strong, highly significant gender effects show up on all five among con- 
servative Protestants, liberal Protestants, and Roman Catholics. Among 
Jews there are no gender effects on four of the measures and only a weak, 
but significant, correlation with prayer. As can be seen in the table, gender 
effects are far greater on prayer than on any of the other four mea- 
sures—this may account for the fact that it even turns up among Jews. 
In any event, hypothesis 4 is strongly supported. There is an even more 
stringent test of the risk hypothesis available in American data. 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—If perceived risk is the basis of gender differences in 
religiousness, then these effects ought to be strong among Orthodox Jews, 
but should be very weak or absent among other Jews. 

Table 7 is based on the 1990 National Jewish Population Survey (Kos- 
min et al. 1991). It was conducted on the basis of an elaborate and effective 
method for locating everyone having a Jewish background, rather than 
relying on the more common, and very biased, method of sampling mem- 
bership roles of synagogues and of Jewish organizations (Stark and Rob- 
erts 1998). This is the only reliable national sample of Jews including 
sufficient cases to compare Jewish “denominations.” Unfortunately, the 
researchers took an extremely narrow view of Jewish religion as consisting 
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TABLE 6 
DENOMINATION AND GENDER EFFECTS (UNITED STATES) 











Conservative Liberal Roman 

Protestants Protestants Catholics Jem 
Bible authority ............ 18** 234 15** Ol 
Bible reading .......... ... 26™* 31 13* 7 
Attendance ..... osese .17%* 15** 18** 03 
PIRETI ve oc cd ce decned viesi AT 40** 37 15* 
Denominational loyalty .. 16** .18** 15* .01 
N oi enet eensei sh coteness 8,505 8,650 9,408 807 


Sourcr.—Merged General Social Surveys 1972-98 
Norr.—Correlations (gamma) with gender. 

* P<.05. 

™ P<Ol 


entirely of practice, and the only thing approaching a belief item was a 
question asking whether the Bible was the inspired word of God or merely 
an ancient book. This question revealed a very strong gender effect among 
the Orthodox, but none among conservative or reform Jews, or among 
those who claimed no denominational preferences, saying they were “just 
Jewish.” The same strong and significant gender pattern holds among the 
Orthodox for keeping kosher, lighting candles on Friday nights, and light- 
ing Hanukkah candles, but no gender effects exist among other Jewish 
groups. More than a third of American Jews say they always or often 
have Christmas trees. This is not related to gender among most Jews, but 
itis, very strongly, among the Orthodox. Finally, only among the Orthodox 
is there a gender effect on synagogue attendance, but it is negative. Not 
surprising, given the very peripheral role of women in Orthodox syna- 
gogues, men are more likely than women to attend frequently. With this 
one qualification, hypothesis 5 is very strongly supported. While some of 
the gender effects related to lighting candles on Friday and at Hanukkah 
might be because women are more likely than men to be assigned this 
family role, belief in the authority of the Bible and keeping kosher are 
individual behaviors. These show an equally strong gender effect, and 
only among the Orthodox. 

Of course, non-Orthodox Judaism is not the only major faith that at- 
taches a low risk to irreligiousness. Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shin- 
toism project very mild Gf any) penalties for irreligiousness (Miller 2000). 
In contrast, Islam is the equal of Christianity and Orthodox Judaism in 
terms of the fate believed to be in store for the unfaithful. However, this 
is not how these faiths compare in terms of commitment to traditional 
sex roles. Here, the Eastern faiths truly excel, as do Islam and Orthodox 
Judaism. While there is some overlap in these orderings, they are suffi- 
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TABLE 7 
GENDER EFFECTS WITHIN U.S. JuparMm 








Bible authority ........... 3 08 10 .09 
Keep kosher .............. 53* —.04 03 —.14 
Friday night candles ..... 32" 12 —.07 
Hanukkah candles .. .... 36* 10 12 —.08 
No Christmas tree ....... 42* 07 01 —.18 
Synagogue attendance .. —34* —.04 j —.17 
ENE E A EET 111 720 797 113 

Source.—1990 National Jewish Populaton Survey. 

Note. —Correlations (gamma) with gander. 
* P<. 


ciently different to permit a clear contrast between predictions vis-à-vis 
sex role socialization and risk. 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—If risk is the basis for the gender effects on religious- 
ness, the effects ought to be greatest among Christians, Muslims, and 
Orthodox Jews and least among Buddhists, Confucianists, Shintoists, and 
non-Orthodox Jews. 

Conversely: 

HYPOTHESIS 7.—If gender socialisation is the basis for gender differ 
ences in religiousness, then gender effects ought to be the most pronounced 
among Muslims, Orthodox Jews, Buddhists, and Hindus, while the dif- 
ferences ought to be substantially smaller among Christians and non- 
Orthodox Jews. 

To test these hypotheses we used nations as the units of analysis, as 
shown in table 8. The data support the risk interpretation: the gender 
effects are strongly, significantly, and positively correlated with the per- 
centage Christian and with the percentage Muslim, while significantly 
negatively correlated with the percentage Buddhist (there were insufficient 
cases to permit analysis of the percentage Hindu). We already have seen 
that gender differences are strong among Orthodox Jews and absent 
among non-Orthodox Jews. Thus, hypothesis 6 is supported, and hy- 
pothesis 7 is rejected. 

This exhausts the data available for cross-cultural analysis using nations 
as the units. However, much can be learned from close study of two polar 
cases: the United States, where religious risks are pronounced and gender 
socialization tends toward the equalitarian, and Japan, where risks are 
slight and gender socialization is very traditional. 
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GENDER DIFFERENCES IN RELIGIOUSNESS: JAPAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Japan and the United States offer a unique opportunity to test for the 
relative importance of risk preferences and differential socialization on 
religiousness. This is because the religious landscape, as well as sociali- 
zation patterns, are quite different in the two countries. While the United 
States is overwhelmingly Christian, there is no single dominant religious 
tradition in Japan and few cultural norms promoting specific religious 
beliefs or behaviors. Instead, being Japanese implies, though does not 
demand, holding a variety of basic beliefs (e.g., most Japanese accept a 
basic Buddhist view of an afterlife, believe in a variety of Shinto-related 
spirits, and have a fairly strong belief in a human soul), but otherwise 
they do not think much about religious issues or perform religious acts 
except on special occasions (Kitagawa 1987; Miller 1992, 1995). This does 
not mean they cannot. It is completely a matter of personal preference; 
there are no strong cultural norms encouraging or discouraging religious 
behavior (see Miller 1998). 

Furthermore, the religious tradition does not teach that being irreligious 
constitutes a risk in the same way that it does for Christians. People will 
become “religious” to the extent that they find it comforting and appealing, 
but they will not claim that it “gives them a leg up” in the next life or 
that irreligious people are doomed to go to hell. In short, there is little 
risk to being irreligious in modern Japan. Therefore, to the extent that 
gender differences are based largely on differences in risk preference, one 
would expect those differences to be rather small among Japanese. 

From a differential socialization perspective, however, we would draw 
the opposite prediction. Among the many countries sampled in the World 
Values Survey, Japan is the most traditional in terms of attitudes toward 
gender roles. For example, Japanese people are more likely than people 
in any other country to claim that being a housewife is as fulfilling for a 
woman as working outside the home, and over 70% of the Japanese 
population believes women are better than men at housework and raising 
children (Miller and Kanazawa 2000). More important for this study, 
approximately 63% of the population believes boys and girls should be 
socialized differently, a figure twice as high as in any other modern in- 
dustrialized country (Brinton 1993). Thus, if differential socialization leads 
to differential religiousness, the difference in religiousness between Jap- 
anese men and women should be very great. 

In addition, as discussed above, gender differences might be related to 
free time. Once again, Japan is very traditional, and it is still common 
for women, when they become wives and mothers, to quit their jobs and 
assume the role of housewife. Men, on the other hand, are expected to 
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dedicate their lives to their work, spending both day and night with their 
coworkers. This means that women in Japan have a great deal more free 
time than men (Iwao 1995). If gender differences in religiousness are 
related to free time, again we would conclude that the difference in re- 
ligiousness between Japanese men and women should be very great. 

Thus, the religious and social landscapes of Japan and the United States 
provide a unique opportunity to test for the relative importance of risk 
preferences and differential socialization on religiousness. Japan is 
uniquely high in differential socialization and uniquely low with regard 
to the risk of being irreligious. The United States is relatively low in 
differential socialization and high with regard to the risk of being irre- 
ligious. Therefore, we can propose the following two hypotheses. 

HYPOTHESIS 8.—To the degree that risk preference is central, gender 
difference in religiousness will be smaller among Japanese than among 
Americans. 

Conversely: 

HYPOTHESIS 9.—To the degree that differential socialisation is central, 
gender difference in religiousness will be larger among Japanese than 
among Americans. 

We begin by considering gender differences among Americans and 
among Japanese using five basic measures of religiousness from the 1995 
World Values Survey: (1) the importance of religion in the person’s life, 
(2) affiliation with a religious group, (3) frequency of attending a religious 
service, (4) the importance of beHef in god/supermatural, and (5) belief in 
an afterlife. Table 9 presents the results. As can be seen, results are more 
supportive of hypothesis 8 than hypothesis 9. In three of the five measures, 
not only are gender differences smaller for Japanese than for Americans, 
they are actually statistically insignificant. For the fourth measure, con- 
cerning belief in the supernatural, gender differences are significant for 
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TABLE 9 
GENDIR EFFECTS IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Japan United States 
Importation of religion 06 36 
Religious affiliation ....... —.12 327 
Attending services ....... 07 19** 
Belief in supernatural .. 14* 25** 
BeHef in an afterlife .... 34 .28** 
i EEE E OE Sevens 1,054 1,542 


both countries but stronger for Americans. The only result that does not 
directly support hypothesis 8 is belief in an afterlife. For this, both coun- 
tries display strong gender differences, with Japan actually displaying & 
stronger correlation (although a t-test of correlations shows the two co- 
efficients are not significantly different). 

To further explore this one ambiguous result, we conduct a more thor- 
ough examination of belief in an afterlife. First, we construct a multiple 
regression model that contains a variety of demographic controls. Next, 
we add a measure of traditional gender role attitudes to the model. The 
variable we add asks if being a housewife is as fulfilling for a woman as 
working outside the home. (Note that we tried a variety of other variables 
that measure gender-specific socialization, and the substantive results re- 
mained unchanged.) If traditional socialization plays any role in producing 
gender differences in religiousness, inclusion of this variable should greatly 
attenuate the gender differences. Results are presented in table 10. 

Model 1 replicates the results obtained in table 9, this time with a 
variety of statistical controls. As can be seen, results are essentially the 
same, Gender differences in belief in an afterlife are significant for both 
Japanese and American respondents. Model 2 includes a measure of tra- 
ditional gender role attitudes. Results are clear. It is unrelated to the 
dependent variable, and its inclusion has no appreciable affect on gender 
differences for either Japanese or Americans. (The slight reduction in the 
regression coefficient is not statistically significant.) 

This analysis does not answer why Japanese women are more likely 
than Japanese men to believe in an afterlife. Data are not available to 
directly test whether or not it is a product of risk preference, though that 
remains a plausible explanation. While there is no risk in being irreligious 
in Japan, a risk-averse person is still likely to find belief in an afterlife 
(and to a lesser extent belief in the supernatural) to be comforting. What 
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TABLE 10 
GENDER DIFFERENCES AND BELIEF IN AN AFTERLIFE 











Jaran UNTTED STATES 

Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 
PoS EEE .23* 24" 06 06 
(5.86) (5.51) (1.94) (1.85) 
Education ........... —.03 —.06 —.02 ~.00 
(51) (1.42) (51) (.09) 
Income .............. —.09 —.08 — 04 — 04 
(1.89) (1.78) (1.08) (1.33) 

Sex (female = 1) 14* 12* .09* .08* 
(3.46) (2.76) (2.93) (2.51) 
Traditional .......... 01 01 


the above results do answer unambiguously is that traditional gender 
socialization plays no role in producing gender differences in religiousness. 


CONCLUSION 


We begen this study with the aim of better understanding the role that 
traditional gender socialization, as well as gender differences in social 
power, plays in producing gender differences in religiousness. To the best 
of our knowledge, this is the most thorough analysis conducted to date 
in this area. Results are surprising and startlingly unambiguous. It appears 
that neither have a relationship to gender differences in religiousness. 
Amazingly, these results hold across time periods, cohorts, religious 
traditions, and cultures. In place of socialization, hypotheses based on 
risk preference were consistently supported. Again, results held for a wide 
range of hypotheses covering various religious and cultural traditions. 

One possibility we did not explore is the degree to which risk preference, 
and by extension the relationship between gender and religiousness, might 
be physiologically based. While it is still possible that gender differences 
in risk preference are due to differential socialization, a growing literature 
suggests otherwise. Furthermore, our results strongly suggest this is not 
the case. Since general measures of differential socialization are unrelated 
to religiosity, one would have to propose that risk preference is somehow 
different: that it alone influences gender differences in religiousness and 
not other forms of differential socialization, and that it is taught uniformly 
to all females. Such a proposal, to say the least, is unlikely. 

Finally, it is important to note that although all results are consistent 
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with a risk preference perspective, this study was unable to directly test 
the relationship between gender differences in religiousness and actual 
risk preference levels. Currently available data sets do not directly mea- 
sure risk preference. Thus, our conclusions in this regard are preliminary. 
We do not claim that any one empirical test conducted above definitively 
undermines a socialization argument and supplants it with a risk pref- 
erence argument. Nevertheless, the results consistently point in that di- 
rection. Indeed, we can think of no alternative explanation that would 
predict the results we obtained. Those who disagree with our tentative 
conclusions should see this as a challenge to finally answer this long- 
ignored and extremely important question. 
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Business Citizenship at Work: Cultural 
Transposition and Class Formation in 
Cincinnati, 1870-1910' 


Jeffrey Haydu 
University of California, San Diego 


This article links class analysis and institutionalism through a case 
study of late-19th-century employers. Class analysis extends insti- 
tutionalism by highlighting an additional source of cultural trans- 
position—a generalized identity summarired here as “business cit- 
izenship.” Institutionalism, in turn, shows how civic associations 
worked to unify employers and foster an overarching class con- 
sciousness. The case study provides an overview of class formation 
among Cincinnati employers and illustrates how business citizenship 
carried over from the realms of political reform and high culture to 
personnel management and industrial training. Some comparative 
observations suggest this pattern of class formation and cultural 
transposition was typical. 


INTRODUCTION 


On October 21, 1898, Cincinnati society mourned the death of Julius 
Dexter. Like many members of the local elite, Dexter had been successful 
in business, generous in support of cultural institutions and charities, and 
prominent in political reform movements. His activities on these different 
fronts are reflected in a long list of organizational affiliations: secretary 
of the Committee of One Hundred, founding shareholder of the city’s art 
museum and Music Hall Association, treasurer of the exclusive Queen 
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City Club, active member of the Commercial Club of Cincinnati (Zim- 
merman 1981, p. 34; Greve 1904, vol. 1, p. 926; Queen City Club, Year 
Book, 1916). In its memorial to Dexter, the Commercial Club of Cincinnati 
(CCC) praised him as “first and before else the Citizen,” one who “did 
not have one conscience for private matters and another for public or 
corporate affairs” (CCC, Minutes, Nov. 10, 1898). 

For historians of late-19th-century urban elites, Dexter is an easily 
recognizable character. Like many of his personal friends, he occupied 
the top rungs on the ladders of class, status, and party in Cincinnati. For 
sociologists, Dexter offers an opportunity to bring together two literatures: 
one fashionable and the other undeservedly passé. The new institution- 
alists, seeing Dexter carry the same “conscience” with him from one 
institutional hierarchy to another, may suspect a case of cultural trans- 
position. They would be right. Dexter and his counterparts, I will argue, 
applied a distinctive cultural script across domains. Champions of class 
analysis will find Dexter of interest for a different reason. He illustrates 
the importance of civic roles in late-19th-century employer class 
formation. 

This article focuses on where these two literatures intersect and com- 
plement one another. On one side, class analysis can enhance institution- 
alists’ understanding of cultural transposition. The collective actors pro- 
duced by class formation are particularly effective agents of transposition 
because they apply consistent measures of social worth and identity across 
the hierarchies of politics, status, and work. Institutionalism, for its part, 
points to the organizational settings in which fractious employers may 
come together and develop an overarching class consciousness. Among 
late-19th-century employers, the key to both transposition and class con- 
sclousness was a generalized identity, which I will summarize as “business 
citizenship.” This identity was “generalized” in two important ways. First, 
it incorporated individual employers whose economic interests left them 
indifferent to—or at odds with—one another. Business citizenship thus 
helped overcome familiar problems of capitalist collective action. It was 
a generalized identity in the further sense that it subsumed multiple roles 
played by these individuals. By providing a transposable narrative of 
social distinctions and identities, business citizenship made class actors 
effective vehicles for carrying scripts across institutional boundaries. 

The second section of this article, “Theories of Class Formation and 
Institutionalism,” will expand on these theoretical themes. The section 
entitled “Class Re-Formation: The Development of a Business Commu- 
nity” examines class formation among late-19th-century Cincinnati em- 
ployers. “Transposition: Business Citizenship at Work” then shows how 
these class-conscious actors transposed scripts from civic affairs to an 
arena where one might least expect employers to use the language of 
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citizenship, work. Finally, “Toward a Comparative Perspective” reinforces 
the argument by briefly comparing Cincinnati with other cases. 


THEORIES OF CLASS FORMATION AND INSTITUTIONALISM 


Class analysis helps institutionalists account for cultural transposition by 
highlighting the channeling role of class-conscious actors, and institu- 
tionalism enriches our understanding of the organizational setting for 
capitalist class formation. Both transposition and class formation are prob- 
lematic. An encompassing and multifaceted identity is the key to the 
transposing role of class consciousness, and it is through this identity that 
certain institutionalized social networks lead to class formation. 


Class Analysis and the Problem of Institutional Transposition 


Cultural transposition is no minor matter for the new institutionalists. It 
is an important alternative to “efficiency” in explaining isomorphism. It 
balances the theory’s emphasis on structural constraints by reintroducing 
social actors as innovative users of cultural routines. For a theory de- 
veloped in part to explain persistence and path dependency, transposition 
is an important adjunct because it helps account for change. Identities 
and legitimations rooted in one sphere become resources to advance group 
interests in another (Powell and DiMaggio 1991; Thelen and Steinmo 
1992; Sewell 1992; Clemens and Cook 1999). 

Such transposition can hardly be taken for granted, perhaps least of 
all among American employers. Collective identities and cultural schemas 
may be domain specific rather than consistent and pervasive across in- 
stitutions. Rather than exercising the same conscience in private and in 
public or in politics and in business, Julius Dexter might have just as 
easily switched hats at the border. Indeed, this is what most sociologists 
would expect. Role theory reminds us that the different institutions 
through which we pass—family, school, work, church—follow different 
cultural scripts. As we move from one to another, we select from our 
repertoire the appropriate rules and masks (Wiley and Alexander 1987; 
Goffman 1959). Businessmen in the 19th century could have compart- 
mentalized the norms governing politics or cultural refinement from those 
suitable for work. They might even have done so quite consciously, in 
the fashion of railroad president A. B. Strickley. On withdrawing from a 
pooling agreement in 1896, Strickley assured fellow railroad presidents 
that “your integrity, honor and fine character as individuals is well known 
and unquestioned and as individuals I would trust you with my entire 
personal fortune. But gentlemen, as railroad presidents, I would not trust 
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any of you with my watch” (Berk 1994, p. 135). Another sociological 
argument leads to the same conclusion. This is the wel-known principle 
of honor among thieves, or its more esteemed counterpart, “bounded sol- 
idarity” (Portes and Sensenbrenner 1998). The fact that businessmen 
praised selflessness, civic duty, and good character among themselves does 
not mean they applied the same standards to outsiders. As businessmen 
erected status boundaries between themselves and manual workers, they 
might have become even less likely to apply the logic of citizenship to 
relations with employees. 

Still, transposition does happen sometimes. Why? The usual answers 
begin from opposite sides. Some start with the characteristics of institu- 
tions and add social actors as transposing agents, while others highlight 
cognitive processes and then nest them within social networks. According 
to the first approach, how widely particular scripts are deployed is gov- 
erned by the cultural logics that structure different social domains. Doug- 
las (1986, p. 65) suggests that scripts (e.g., defining gender roles) that 
comport well with a society’s overarching principles of legitimation (such 
as the generic principle of a “division of labor”) are likely to be particularly 
potent. DiMaggio (1997, p. 281) notes how institutional isomorphism (e.g., 
a common organizational structure) makes transposition between spheres 
more likely, and Clemens (1997) invokes “logics of appropriateness” that 
facilitate or constrain transposition of cultural frames across boundaries. 
For example, in some eras, “self-interest,” however suitable in the mar- 
ketplace, is not deemed proper for politics. These arguments first highlight 
characteristics of institutions that define the applicability of a script and 
then introduce social actors as the actual agents of transposition. Men 
and women manipulate cultural logics to achieve their goals; if logics of 
appropriateness allow, the outcome may be institutional change (Powell 
and DiMaggio 1991, p. 30; Friedland and Alford 1991, p. 232; Clemens 
1997). 

Proponents of a more cognitive approach arrive at similar conclusions 
from the opposite direction. Theorists in this camp begin with individual 
psychology and ask how social networks shape schematic priorities. Stry- 
ker (1987), for example, makes no assumption that different institutions 
embody more or less similar cultural logics, much less that they enact 
only one basic script. He starts, instead, with individuals applying dif- 
ferent schema in different roles, and he asks why some schema might 
trump others. His answer is that our psychological investments set our 
schematic hierarchy. Those role schema that, if violated, would incur the 
greatest loss of social relations are the ones that we are most likely to 
invoke. Occupational identities in which we are heavily invested, for 
example, may trump family roles if the two come into conflict. In his 
review of the literature on culture and cognition, DiMaggio (1997, p. 282) 
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notes similar social-psychological mechanisms. Frames with the most emo- 
tional resonance are also the most likely to be transposed across domains. 
As with institutionalist accounts, however, social actors are ultimately the 
carriers of scripts. 

It is here that institutionalism can profit from class analysis. By noting 
that some actors make better porters than others, we gain additional 
leverage for explaining cultural transposition. Groups whose solidarities 
span institutional boundaries and whose identities provide a master nar- 
rative for interpreting varied social experiences are particularly potent 
agents of transposition. The most familiar example of such a development 
is class formation,’ and the richest treatments of class formation focus on 
labor. 

In keeping with constructivist trends, theories of working-class for- 
mation have come to treat class cultures as collective narratives (Steinberg 
1991; Steinmetz 1992; Somers 1997). Workers piece together stories of who 
they are, what sets them apart from others, and how they fit in society. 
To the extent that they tell a common story and link their personal bi- 
ographies to this collective narrative, we can speak of a distinctive class 
culture. Among contemporary U.S. workers, Lamont (2000) finds such 
narratives centering on the “dignity” of working men. Somers (1997) ar- 
gues that the rights of freeborn Englishmen formed the dominant theme 
among 19th-century English workers. The general point is as applicable 
to capitalists as to labor. The class narratives of late-19th-century Cin- 
cinnati employers center on businessmen as leading citizens of the com- 
munity. One link back to institutionalism should be clear: class narratives 
include the frames and scripts that figure prominently in institutionalism. 
Thus Somers (1997, p. 83) speaks of the “evaluative criteria” that workers 
deploy to judge rights and wrongs; Voss (1996) discusses the ways in which 
class narratives frame success and failure; and Lamont (2000) analyzes 
the codes of moral worth workers use to make social distinctions. 

Much as institutional scripts may be domain specific, however, so too 
with class cultures. Class narratives may be rooted in particular worker 
roles (Rose 1997) or “relational settings” (Somers 1997) rather than gen- 
eralized across them. Identities and cultural practices based on class some- 
times prevail in the workplace, for example, but are crowded out of other 
arenas by different ways of categorizing actors and stakes (Katznelson 
1985; Halle 1984). “Class consciousness,” by contrast, may be thought of 


1I emphasize class formation because it fits my case study. The argument here could 
be generalized to make expansive group solidarities and master identities along other 
lines the crucial carriers of scripts across institutional boundaries. That more general 
model might resemble Bourdieu’s use of “habitus,” but it would put far greater stress 
than does Bourdieu on how collective identities are contingent on historical processes 
of group formation. 
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as a more pervasive narrative, one that provides a single diagnostic key 
for constructing identities and explaining inequalities in multiple arenas 
of social life. Studies of class formation, then, incorporate the same ques- 
tion that institutionalists pose about transposition: How do narratives 
come to be generalized across “relational settings”? To answer that ques- 
tion, students of class analysis should return the favor and look to insti- 
tutionalist accounts of social networks and collective identities. 


Institutions and Generalized Identities among Businessmen 


Institutional influences on collective identities have been most fully ex- 
plored in revisionist accounts of working-class formation. Three themes 
in this literature are particularly important for understanding employers. 
First, solidarity and class consciousness among workers is more the ex- 
ception than the rule, and institutionalized social networks can explain 
the exceptions. It is through historically contingent institutions that work- 
ers from different trades, residential areas, or workplaces come to be linked 
(see, e.g., Gould [1995] on military organization and Haydu [1988] on shop 
committee systems). Such linkages, in turn, favor a more generalized iden- 
tity, in the sense of more encompassing solidarities. Relationships among 
institutions, moreover, sometimes align social cleavages—economic and 
political powerlessness, for example—and thus favor a more generalized 
identity in another sense, an identity which is consistent across institu- 
tional settings. Such overlapping cleavages are commonly seen as an im- 
portant cause of working-class radicalism (Giddens 1973; Katznelson 
1986). Second, revisionist accounts do not prejudge which institutions 
most powerfully guide working-class narratives. In Stedman Jones’s 
(1982) early interpretation, for example, English workers’ class identities 
were forged in political rather than economic struggles. Somers’s (1997) 
more recent treatment gives primacy to English legal relations. Third, the 
organizational settings within which workers mobilize have ideological 
effects. In Sewell’s (1980) classic study of the 1848 French revolution, for 
example, the system of trade representation through the Luxembourg 
Commission helped politicize and radicalize workers’ corporate traditions, 
and Voss (1993) shows how, under the influence of organizational practices 
in the Knights of Labor, republicanism became an ideological warrant 
for class solidarity and an ideological weapon against capitalist exploi- 
tation. Both examples make the same general point: institutional contexts 
shape the ways in which workers select and adapt political traditions to 
meet current challenges. 

Each of these themes reappears when we turn to class formation among 
employers. Here too, solidarity and class consciousness hardly come nat- 
urally. Capitalists organizing production in different ways and operating 
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in different markets share few immediate interests. Similarly, executives 
of large firms and small proprietors have little in common. Direct com- 
petitors, moreover, see short-term gain in undercutting rivals, whether in 
their prices or in their dealings with unions (Block 1977; Bowman 1998; 
Roy and Parker-Gwin 1999; Haydu 19996). Unlike workers, individual 
employers are not brought together by “socialized production.” Class for- 
mation among capitalists, as among laborers, thus occurs only under un- 
usual institutional conditions. 

These conditions are most likely to be met in noneconomic institutions, 
the second parallel to revisionist accounts of working-class formation. In 
the case study presented in the next section, I will emphasize the impor- 
tance of civic organizations. The commercial clubs and “good government” 
associations that proliferated in cities like Cincinnati were well suited to 
overcoming collective action problems and fostering a more generalized 
class identity among businessmen. These organizations lowered barriers 
to collective action in several ways. They brought together businessmen 
from different physical locations and economic sectors. They also diluted 
competitive rivalries, both because most clubmen were not direct market 
rivals and because they dealt with issues—smoke abatement, street clean- 
ing, civil service reform—that were less divisive. More, these civic as- 
sociations fostered among their members a vision of themselves as public- 
spirited citizens, an identity that gave even bitter economic foes common 
cause for self-congratulation. 

The collective identities instilled by civic associations were also “gen- 
eralized” in the sense of subsuming multiple roles. At the individual level, 
organizational affiliations overlapped. Many of those who belonged to 
civic bodies also had ties to cultural institutions, social clubs, and trade 
associations. At the institutional level, civic clubs actively involved their 
members on multiple fronts: sponsoring industrial expositions, boosting 
the art museum, lobbying for municipal reform. This coincidence of cap- 
italists’ economic, cultural, and civic roles favored an inclusive and pow- 
erful identity as “business citizens.” Stinchcombe (1965) makes a related 
point. A pervasive “communal” identity is more likely to develop where 
large-scale institutions (such as political parties) are closely linked in per- 
sonnel and activities with smaller groups and more specialized organi- 
zations. Such a general identity, with its roots in manifold social roles and 
networks, is also likely to have the emotional resonance that cognitive 
accounts of cultural transposition highlight. 

The role of civic associations in shaping employer identities parallels 
a third theme from studies of working-class formation. Much as the 
Knights of Labor adapted older republican traditions to labor’s new needs, 
so with business institutions devoted to political reform and civic uplift. 
Owing to those institutions, Cincinnati businessmen’s updated republi- 
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canism defies the conventional wisdom. According to one familiar nar- 
rative of 19th-century social conflict, workers and capitalists forged dif- 
ferent versions of republicanism into weapons of class struggle. Bourgeois 
republicanism, in this view, erected an impermeable barrier between po- 
litical and economic relations. For the former, elites affirmed the virtues 
of popular participation, equality, and the rule of law. For markets and 
workplaces, by contrast, the authority and privileges of private property 
trumped equality and democratic governance (Watts 1991; Hattam 1993; 
Foner 1996; Friedman 1998).* Cincinnati proprietors do resemble this 
picture of Gilded Age capitalists in some respects. They celebrated self- 
reliant individuals, and they denied the legitimacy of “class” as a basis 
for political policy or industrial relations. Yet the commercial clubs that 
mobilized large numbers of Cincinnati employers continued to call for 
civic engagement in order to preserve a virtuous republic. Far from seg- 
regating economic from political affairs, it was above all the businessman 
who played a leading role in community governance. 

This blurring of the boundaries between economic and political lead- 
ership underscores the value of applying an institutional logic of cultural 
transposition to employer class formation. Much of the empirical account 
that follows pushes this logic further, documenting ways in which Cin- 
cinnati employers’ generalized identity carried over to their views of work. 
There are both historiographical and theoretical payoffs to making this 
link from civic roles to work. Historical accounts of managerial discourse 
in this period privilege the actors who would soon dominate economic 
life: corporate elites and management professionals (Barley and Kunda 
1992; Watts 1991; Abrahamson 1997; Shenhav 1999). Yet the more typical 
employer was still a proprietor or partner, owning and managing a small- 
or medium-size firm. These men were still the leading figures in local 
class relations, including the open shop drive that would get underway 
after 1900 (Bonnett 1922; Fine 1995; Harris 2000).* It is particularly for 
capitalists of this type that it makes sense to analyze workplace ideology 
in terms of class formation and cultural transposition. Obstacles to col- 
lective action are likely to be greater in this case, because class resources 
are not pooled by the concentration of capital in large firms (Offe and 
Wiesenthal 1980). For these actors, accordingly, the development of a 
generalized identity is of particular importance. It is among these pro- 


* The story of the rise of high culture has a similar lesson. DiMaggio (1992), for example, 
has argued that in constructing cannons of good taste, institutional purveyors of music, 
theater, and dance sharply divided art from commerce and artistic sensibilities from 
the crass instrumentalism of business (see also Levine 1988; Kasson 1990). 

* The importance of proprietary capital in this period makes Cincinnati an apt case 
study, given the modest size and local ownership of most manufacturing establishments 
in the city. 
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prietors that class formation, in turn, is a key influence on workplace 
ideology. Unlike “modern” capitalists, those who owned and operated 
small manufacturing firms did not derive their ideas about work from 
management professionals. Nor did such ideas arise by spontaneous gen- 
eration from capitalist relations of production—a simplified view still 
found in some studies of the labor process (for a survey, see Haydu 2001). 
As labor historians have long since recognized for workers, so for capi- 
talists: class interests and ideologies are shaped by experiences outside the 
factory gates. The case study that follows examines one such influ- 
ence—civic associations—and the means by which that influence carries 
over to work. 

These historiographical considerations complement the larger argument 
for bringing together institutionalism and class analysis. To summarize 
the argument, class-conscious actors play a key role in cultural transpo- 
sition. Cincinnati’s business community illustrates how particular organ- 
izational settings—namely, institutionalized social networks that are both 
encompassing and multiplex—can foster a generalized identity. This iden- 
tity functioned as a master frame, an all-purpose script applicable to 
multiple institutional spheres. Therein lies the transposable character of 
class consciousness. The same understanding of social distinctions and 
public identities employers developed in civic affairs reappears where one 
might least expect it—in the world of work. 


CLASS RE-FORMATION: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY 


Business class formation in Cincinnati is a story of challenges to em- 
ployers’ political and economic positions and their mobilization to meet 
those challenges.’ Following my institutionalist agenda, I will emphasize 
how the organizations developed in the course of mobilization extended 
ties among capitalists, underscored distinctions between them and lower 
classes, and fostered a generalized identity as “business citizens.” 


$ In discussing the Cincinnati case, I sometimes refer to “capitalists,” but more often 
to “businessmen,” “employers,” or “manufacturers.” This terminological sleight of hand 
represents a compromise between my interests and the labels used by actors at the 
time. On the one hand, my interest is in the transposition of civic scripts to work and 
labor relations. Thus I examine most closely those who employed manual labor. This 
is a larger and more diverse group than “the economic elite,” but it is also narrower 
than all those who live off property rather than wages. On the other hand, proprietary 
employers came to refer to themselves as “businessmen.” I use this more inclusive label 
partly out of deference to my historical subjects and partly because that development 
of a common identity as “businessmen” is a crucial part of class formation. 
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Challenges 


Between 1870 and 1900, Cincinnati’s businessmen suffered economic set- 
backs, labor insurgency, and occasional political attacks. On the economic 
front, the depressions that began in 1873 and 1893 highlighted the usual 
dilemmas of capitalist markets: how to expand them (e.g., by improving 
trade policies and transportation facilities) and how to tame them (such 
as by regulating prices and output; Steigerwald 1952). More important, 
and more distinctive to Cincinnati, was the city’s relative economic de- 
cline. Compared to the glory years before 1870, the pace of growth slowed 
in the last three decades of the 19th century.* Worse still, the city lost its 
edge over rival cities. Prior to the Civil War, Cincinnati had been the 
region’s leading transportation hub and manufacturing center. That po- 
sition gradually eroded. With railroads replacing river transport, Chicago 
displaced Cincinnati as the Midwest’s trade and transportation center. 
Other cities took the lead in key industries that had helped fuel Cincin- 
nati’s growth—for example, Chicago in meat packing, Pittsburgh in steel, 
and Milwaukee in beer.’ 

Much like the cycle of economic boom and bust, the arc of labor mil 
itancy in Cincinnati differed only in degree from other cities. Union mem- 
bership and strike activity rose sharply as the economy pulled out of the 
1873 panic, and both dropped off after the 1893 depression. Ross (1985, 
p. 252) estimates that Cincinnati workers formed 100 new unions between 
1878 and 1884, with membership shooting up from 1,000 to 12,000. As 
compared to the two—five strikes annually in 1873—76, Cincinnati aver- 
aged 14 a year between the 1877 railroad uprising and the 1894 Pullman 
strike (calculated from U.S. Bureau of Labor, third and tenth annual 
reports [1888, 1894D. Labor mobilized on the electoral as well as the 
economic front. Building from the 1886 May Day strikes, leaders of the 
Knights of Labor and Central Labor Union in Cincinnati joined middle- 
class reformers to launch a local branch of the United Labor Party (ULP). 
The party championed Henry George’s single tax, government control of 


* In the 22 years before the economic slump of 1873, Cincinnati manufacturing output 
shot up 211%. Over the 20 years between 1873 and the onset of the next major 
depression, local output increased only 66% (calculated from Ohio State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 1894, p. 112). The 66% figure exaggerates growth slightly because the 
1893 data includes firms in additional areas around Cincinnati. 

7 In 1850, the value of manufactured goods produced in Hamilton County (Cincinnati) 
totaled over $20 million, compared to $16.7 million in Allegheny County (Ptttsburgh), 
$2.6 million in Cook County (Chicago), and $.9 milhon in Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land). Cook and Allegheny pulled ahead of Hamilton by the 1870 census, and Cuyahoga 
neared parity in 1900 (U.S. Department of Interior, various years). Because city data 
is unavailable in the earlier census reports, I use county data throughout the time 
period for consistency. 
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“natural” monopolies, and enforcement of Ohio’s eight hour law. The 
campaign also exposed and attacked the unequal benefits of economic 
growth in Cincinnati. All this was anathema to business leaders, who 
then had the additional shock of seeing the ULP come within 600 votes 
of winning the city election in April of 1887, despite the Democrats throw- 
ing their support to the Republican mayoral candidate (Miller 1968, pp. 
62-63, 76; Ansell and Burris 1997, pp. 19-21). 

When elites warned of threats to the social fabric in late-19th-century 
Cincinnati, however, they usually did not use the labor revolts of 1877, 
1886, or 1894 to illustrate their homilies. They invoked instead the 1884 
Court House riot as proof that popular disorder and political corruption 
would make the city ungovernable unless leading citizens took charge. 
Although sparked by the lenient sentence meted out for a murder, the 
riot had deeper roots. Like residents of other large cities, Cincinnatians 
felt besieged by urban social ills, from intemperance and prostitution to 
violent crime, and they criticized city officials for being too corrupt or 
incompetent to maintain order. The jury’s conviction of a callous mur- 
derer on the lesser grounds of manslaughter occurred in the context of 
these more general fears of immorality and misgovernment. In response 
to what the presiding judge himself condemned as a “damned outrage,” 
prominent businessmen and professionals called a public meeting for 
March 28 to denounce the verdict and demand reform. After a packed 
meeting in the city’s Music Hall, however, a lynch mob went to get the 
villain from jail. Two days of confrontation with police and national 
guardsmen followed, leaving 54 dead, hundreds injured, and the Court 
House in ashes. Most rioters were manual workers, but Cincinnati news- 
papers and businessmen did not depict the riot as pitting labor against 
the forces of order.’ Instead, both Democratic and Republican newspapers 
portrayed the mob as made up of decent men who had lost their heads 
in reaction to a genuine moral outrage, combined with a smaller contin- 
gent of criminals, opportunists, and drunkards. “The men active and 
earnest in the movement were not, as a rule, of the vicious classes. They 
were largely workingmen—a good example of the plain people” (Com- 
mercial Gazette, March 30, 1884). The Court House riot thus dramatized 
problems of moral order and civil unrest in Cincinnati. For businessmen 
who took the lead in protesting the sentence, it also sharpened the ide- 
ological distinction between leading citizens and “plain people” prey to 
demagogues and irrational action. 

Business confronted a final problem in Cincinnati’s machine-ridden 
municipal government. As one local historian of Cincinnati’s elite recalled, 


tI rely on the Democratic Cincinnati Enquirer and the Republican Commercial Gazette 
for newspaper accounts. 
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city elections in the 1870s and 1880s could “flush an honest voter’s cheek 
with shame,” with multiple voting, selective distribution and counting of 
ballots, and outright bribery of election judges (Goss 1912, pp. 254-55; 
Wright 1905). In 1886, the state’s Republican governor gained control of 
Cincinnatl’s key Board of Public Affairs, and he put George Cox in charge. 
Cox, a saloon keeper and party hack, proved a skillful boss. With judicious 
use of kickbacks, patronage, and careful coalition-building, Cox built a 
political machine that would dominate city government until 1911 (Miller 
1968, pp. 62-63, 76; Ansell and Burris 1997, pp. 19-21). For some busi- 
nessmen, the predictability of municipal government under Cox overcame 
personal scruples. But particularly against the backdrop of union mobi- 
lization and civic disturbances, many leading citizens found the disad- 
vantages of Cox’s regime to far outweigh its benefits. For one, Cox’s 
power rested in some small part on Cincinnati’s building trades unions, 
giving labor a political voice that businessmen preferred to silence (Mus- 
selman 1975, pp. 39, 129; Central Labor Council, Minutes, March 1, 1892). 
While municipal government under Cox may have been more orderly 
than under his predecessors, moreover, the machine’s reliance on patron- 
age and political appointments seemed to be a recipe for high taxes and 
poor performance—a source of particular concern to affluent residents 
settling into new suburbs and demanding prompt attention to city services. 
At the very least, reformers argued, Cincinnati deserved “a dollar’s worth 
of government for every dollar’s worth of taxes” (Warner 1964, p. 188; 
Miller 1968, pp. 113-15; Lakes 1988, p. 95). 


Employer Organization 

The history of employer organization after the Civil War follows Brecht’s 
dictum: grub first, then morals. Manufacturers first rallied in defense of 
immediate economic interests. Only later did they concern themselves 
collectively with political reform or civic improvement. Not coincidentally, 
this trajectory is paralleled by a shift from trade-based to more inclusive 
business organization. 

Trade associations—The main preoccupations of manufacturers’ as- 
sociations after 1865 were with “ruinous competition” and unruly workers. 
Spurred in part by economic slowdown after 1867 and by growing conflict 
with unions over wage reductions, Cincinnati manufacturers formed trade 
associations at a rapid pace over the next decade. Iron producers came 
first, in 1867, followed by manufacturers of tobacco (1868), cigars (1869), 
horseshoes (1872), leather (1873), boots and shoes (1873), beer (1874), and 
furniture (1877). Like the unions they often fought, these were unstable 
organizations. Some disappeared as labor unrest died down or economic 
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pressures eased, reappearing when conditions warranted.’ Others per- 
sisted in form but changed in purpose. Cincinnati iron manufacturers first 
formed a local association in 1867, posting notices that they would cut 
molders’ wages and ignore their work rules (Morris 1969, pp. 135-38). 
Less than a year later, the same body turned its attention to the “ruinously 
low” price of iron (Cincinnati Commercial, March 12, Sept. 9, 1868). Other 
associations seem to have focused specifically on labor relations, but they 
were no more consistent in their policies. Depending on union strength 
and market conditions, the same group of employers might move back 
and forth between belligerent antiunionism and more or less grudging 
acceptance of collective bargaining (Ohio State Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1880, pp. 105-7; Morris 1969, pp. 143, 188-90). 

Driven by immediate economic interests and constructed on the basis 
of industry affiliation, these institutions rarely brought employers together 
across trade lines or united manufacturers with merchants. Particularly 
in the area of industrial relations, it would not be until the founding of 
the Employers’ Association in 1904 that a wider coalition of businessmen 
organized, as employers, under one roof. More inclusive organization 
among businessmen developed to address needs quite different from sec- 
tional economic interests. Two arenas for more encompassing employer 
group formation—cultural enrichment and civic improvement—were par- 
ticularly important. 

Cultural institutions The formation of trade associations in Cincin- 
nati followed the rhythm of economic cycles and worker mobilization, 
with much of the organizational work beginning in the late 1860s. Five 
years later, another wave of institution-building began on the cultural 
front. Between 1873 and 1882, prominent businessmen took the lead in 
planning and financing an annual musical festival, an art museum, a 
spacious music hall, an academy for training artists, and a college of music 
(Goss 1912, pp. 455-56; Zimmerman 1981; Spraul 1976; Greve 1904, pp. 
923-26). 

These institutions fit a familiar pattern in Gilded Age urban centers: 
the elaboration of cultural hierarchy as an emerging upper middle 
class—the exact boundaries of which vary from one historical study to 
another—set themselves apart from the urban rabble in residence, man- 
ners, and education, as well as in taste (Couvares 1984; Levine 1988; 
Kasson 1990; Archer and Blau 1993). Two motives for cultural institution- 
building reflected post-Civil War challenges to urban upper classes. One 
concerned moral order. Studies of late-19th-century refinement often note 


’ It is usually impossible to tell if, like some social movements, employer associations 
in this period simply went underground, sustained by informal networks among pro- 
prietors, who then gave their continuing relationship an official form as needed. 
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that it involved a disciplinary response to an increasingly foreign and 
unruly urban population (Boyer 1978; Beisel 1997). The same standards 
that erected distinctions between social groups served the purposes of 
education, uplift, and discipline. America, after all, was a democracy. Even 
the humble clerk could learn to practice good manners and appreciate 
Beethoven. The same commitment to cultural uplift appears in Cincinnati. 
The College of Music, for example, would not only train performers, but 
also inculcate a broader “taste for music” through instruction and public 
performances. The college’s backers supported the institution out of both 
“a love of art and a fine sense of public good” (Ford and Ford 1881, pp. 
253, 254). The second motive was to combat economic rather than moral 
decay. At a time when leading citizens lamented Cincinnati’s fading for- 
tunes relative to industrial rivals, building the city’s reputation for cultural 
excellence had great appeal. It provided one area in which Cincinnati 
could still claim superiority to upstarts like Chicago or Cleveland. More 
constructively, it might attract new capital. As the business-oriented Cin- 
cinnait Daily Gazette editorialized shortly after the organization of the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival, “intelligent lovers of music and all who are 
interested in the encouragement of musical taste and advancement will 
be glad of the opportunity to place the Cincinnati orchestra on a per 
manent basis. The advantages to the city and its citizens, flowing from 
such an act, are easily perceived” (Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Jan. 10, 1874). 
Planning for the city’s Music Hall underscored the link between cultural 
and industrial betterment. The building was designed to serve as the home 
for both the annual musical festival and the yearly industrial exposition. 

Civic improvement associations—Trade associations in Cincinnati 
were organized by members of an industry to meet particular economic 
needs. Art museums and symphonies had wider constituencies but fairly 
narrow purposes. Civic improvement associations were especially impor- 
tant responses to challenges facing Cincinnati businessmen, both because 
they enlisted a cross-section of the city’s proprietors and because they 
pursued a broad agenda. Of the three types of organization, they were 
also the last on the scene, with foundings clustering in the 1880s and early 
1890s. 

Among the city’s important civic associations, the Commercial Club of 
Cincinnati came first in time and rank. The club’s founding in 1880 was 
sparked by concerns over trade with the South and excessive freight rates 
out of the city (CCC, Minutes, July 27, 1880; Cincinnati Enquirer, Sept. 
28, 1880), but it soon diversified to address questions of economic infra- 
structure, civic amenities, and municipal governance. It also combined 
the functions of a social club and a political lobby. Like a social club, it 
was exclusive. The roster was limited to 50, and admission required nom- 
ination by a current member, screening by a special committee, and a 
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nearly unanimous vote of approval. Within the city’s economic elite, how- 
ever, the Commercial Club strove to be broadly representative. No more 
than two members could come from any one company. Like a social club, 
finally, the Commercial Club provided a center for fellowship and gen- 
tlemanly indulgence. At monthly dinner meetings, members and their 
guests gathered (often at the Queen City Club) for gourmet meals, wine 
and cigars, and casual conversation. 

The Commercial Club was also a political organization, however. In 
the time between lavish dinners, much of the club’s activity devolved on 
specialized committees. Their names indicate the organization’s typical 
concerns: Municipal Legislation, State Legislation, City Charter, Water 
Supply, Taxation, City Park, Street Improvements, Terminal Facilities, 
Labor, Transportation, Technical School, Public Finance, Smoke Preven- 
tion, and Sanitation. These working committees (organized and disbanded 
as topics of the day changed) made recommendations to the membership, 
sometimes hired lawyers to draft legislation, lobbied on behalf of the club, 
and reported on progress at the monthly dinners (CCC, Minutes, Dec. 
24, 1884; Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 13, 1891). By combining features of 
an exclusive social club with those of a political lobby, the Commercial 
Club gave its members a civic education and a potent voice in local 
government. 

Compared to the Commercial Club, Cincinnati’s Committee of One 
Hundred (COH) was an ad hoc and short-lived body, but in its heyday 
from 1885 to the early 1890s, it played an important role in rallying 
businessmen for political reform and in popularizing the gospel of non- 
partisanship. The committee seems to have coalesced from an informal 
network of “concerned citizens” protesting the notorious 1884 murder 
verdict and egregious violations of electoral laws in 1885.'° Much of the 
committee’s work in the first few years continued this preoccupation with 
“law and order.” With funds contributed by its wealthy members, the 
committee hired detectives to gather evidence of electoral fraud and re- 
tained lawyers to prosecute the offenders. In several public meetings over 
1886, committee members sought to persuade a larger public of the evils 
of partisanship and the need for civil service reform (COH 1886a, 1886), 
1886c). 

The Young Men’s Business Club (BMC), finally, roughly followed the 


© Many of the same individuals who called the “indignation meeting” after Berner’s 
verdict reappear as members of the COH (Cincinnati Enquirer, March 27, 28, 1884; 
Anderson 1979, p 454. See also McDougall 1896 and Wright 1905, pp. 28-30) oe 
core memberahip of the committee consisted largely of local merchants and man ufac- 
turers, with smaller numbers of lawyers and a sprinkling of other professionals. Here 
too, the range was broad, from manufacturers of cigars, hardware, beer, and wigs to 
real estate moguls, utility company executives, and clothing dealers. 
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model of the Commercial Club but built a much wider base within the 
business community. The club debuted in 1892, with 60 “prominent young 
businessmen” agreeing to regular monthly dinners “for the purpose of 
becoming better acquainted by frequent association” (BMC, Organiza- 
tional Papers, “Inaugurated. The Young Men’s Business Club”). Along 
with good meals and camaraderie at the club went public service. The 
organization quickly established itself as a prominent critic of the Cox 
regime. More constructively, it became the leading champion of a wide 
range of civic projects, such as a Fall Festival to showcase the city’s 
manufactures, a new train depot, and a Bureau of Industrial Research 
to improve efficiency in municipal governance (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 
26, 1900; Dec. 31, 1904; BMC, Annual Report, 1907—08). Where the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club (as the Young Men’s Business Club became known in 
1899) differed from the Commercial Club was in its social base. The club’s 
members were generally younger and less prominent than those in the 
Commercial Club. They were also far more numerous, with the roster 
growing from 100 in 1892 (already double the Commercial Club) to 1,000 
by 1904 and 1,600 in 1912, making it by far the most popular of Cincin- 
nati’s business organizations (Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 11, 1892; BMC, 
Annual Report, 1904-05; BMC, Roster and Classified Business Directory, 
Nov. 1, 1911, p. 159; BMC, Committee Minutes, Feb. 10, 1912, address 
by William Redfield). 


Class Codes 


Employer mobilization proceeded in rough sequence through institutions 
of economic defense, cultural refinement, and civic uplift. In each arena 
of social conflict, businessmen constructed distinctions of social worth and 
leading roles for themselves. Ultimately these distinctions of cultural re- 
finement, civic competence, and business virtue coincided, supporting a 
more general identity for employers as business citizens. 

Distinctions —Consider, first, cultural hierarchy. In building spectalized 
cultural institutions, Cincinnati’s elite was also elaborating social dis- 
tinctions based on taste. Contrasts between refined and popular sensi- 
bilities are clearest in Cincinnati’s music scene. The choice of Theodore 
Thomas as director of the Cincinnati Musical Festival (and later of the 
College of Music) is itself telling. Thomas was well known as a champion 
of high standards. In matters of repertoire, he drew sharp distinctions 
between serious and “light” (but still tasteful) classical music, insisting 
that only the first was suitable for the festival’s evening performances 
(CMFA, Feb. 7, 1873, letter from Thomas to George Ward Nichols). High 
standards should also apply to performance practices. The focus should 
be on the art, not on the performer, with no pandering to unrefined 
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audience tastes. Preparing for the first festival, Thomas instructed board 
members to “be sure that a good contralto is engaged . . . one who will 
not try to cover up her bad singing by shaking her body and smiling at 
young America” (CMFA, Jan. 20, 1873, Thomas to Nichols). High stan- 
dards applied, finally, to the consumption as well as the production of 
art. As Kasson documents, Thomas insisted on strict decorum at per- 
formances. However some might behave at minstrel shows, those privi- 
leged to attend his concerts must concentrate on the music, appreciate it 
in silence, and eschew demands to repeat popular pieces—demands that 
were “greedy and in bad taste” (Kasson 1990, p. 237). 

As Thomas recognized, artistic and popular music corresponded to 
different types of people. Some had the sensibility to appreciate orchestral 
performances of the classical canon, while others took pleasure in low- 
brow entertainment. The two should not be mixed. Samuel Covington, 
vice president of a local insurance company, was appalled to learn that 
Cincinnati’s Park Commission planned to allow a circus to use the Music 
Hall. Registering his complaint with the Festival Association president, 
he expressed his “regret to see the buildings so occupied (I had almost 
written disgraced) as they have been of late, and as it is proposed to 
occupy them, for the sake of the Musical Festival. . . . At the rate they 
are moving, respectable people will soon decline to enter them for any 
purpose. Can’t you . . . have this abasement of the buildings stopped?” 
(CMFA, Feb. 22, 1873, Covington to Nichols). Local business observers 
also emphasized how cultural refinement coincided with economic priv- 
ilege. The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, in a series of newspaper 
articles on the city’s suburbs, underscored the links between class, resi- 
dence, and sensibility. Having described in lavish detail the architectural 
excellence and artistic decoration of houses in Glendale and Avon- 
dale—communities “largely of the families of business men”—Sidney 
Maxwell listed the advantages of living in these distant neighborhoods. 
“It saves the inhabitants from visitors that would otherwise, on the Sab- 
bath, as well as at other times, swarm in the streets.” In contrast to such 
riffraff, “the inhabitants are generally intelligent and refined,” with “a 
common cement in similar education and tastes” (Maxwell 1974, pp. 26, 
96, 99). 

Another set of invidious distinctions was tied to civic rather than cul- 
tural institutions and gauged worthiness in public life rather than in the 
arts. Here, censure fell not on the unrefined, but on the unreasonable. A 
focal point for elite concerns was the city’s Court House burning, when 
“the mob [ran] riot, with torch and bloody hand triumphant” (COH 18864, 
p. 19). As already noted, commentaries on the riot from both business- 
oriented and more populist newspapers attributed the riot to “the plain 
people” (Commercial Gazette, March 30, 1884). Consistent with popular 
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soclologies of the “madding crowd” (Le Bon 1982; McPhail 1991), elites 
argued that these normally decent working men were easily swept away, 
both by their own inner passions and by the contagious influence of mobs. 
Without suitable reforms, the Commercial Gazette (April 1, 1884) warned, 
the judicial system could once more fail and decent men’s “impulse may 
be again unloosed and passions again rage.” The loosening reins were 
both psychological and civil, as passions escaped control by individual 
conscience and by public authority. By contrast, the respectable com- 
munity leader retained calm judgment and steady nerves. He could, and 
should, step in during a crisis. In the longer run, he should devise ap- 
propriate institutional bulwarks against popular passions. Gas company 
president Andrew Hickenlooper saw himself in just this role, advising the 
mayor on how to deal with the riot and offering to pay the costs of hiring 
additional police. The lessons he drew from the riot were regularly echoed 
by businessmen in the 1880s and 1890s. “It is dangerous to arouse the 
passions of the populace, or enlist agencies that cannot be governed and 
controlled by conservative wisdom and intelligence. The ignorant, vicious 
and depraved, misinterpreting the purpose, unbridle their passions, the 
servant becomes the master, and their latent—but always exist- 
ing—antipathy to the restraints of law and order, fmds expression in 
excesses” (Hickenlooper Papers, Personal Reminiscences, vol. 2, 519). The 
Court House riot, then, helped define social unrest not as pitting capital 
against labor but respectable against irresponsible citizens. A similar in- 
vidious contrast appears in business commentaries on the irrational voter. 
The same men who could be swept up in a mob could be gulled by 
poHtical demagogues. Leading citizens, accordingly, carried a special bur- 
den, affirmed for Commercial Club members by a visiting cleric’s dinner 
speech on “The Responsibility of the Upper Half.” After dividing the body 
politic into reason (located in the head), brave energies (heart and lungs), 
and those appetites “which by their lower position confess their natural 
servitude and liability to shame,” Bishop Greer urged the head to “govern 
and control” the rest. This was the duty of “the ‘upper half’ in our Amer- 
ican society” (CCC, Minutes, Oct. 15, 1910). 

A second categorical distinction between the civic elect and unworthy 
contrasts selflessness with partisanship. This was a familiar trope in mug- 
wump politics (Hofstadter 1955; Thelen 1972), and for Cincinnati elites 
the main focus was on municipal misgovernment. City politics, in this 
view, was corrupt and inefficient because most politicians, many voters, 
and even some craven businessmen were unable or unwilling to put self- 
interest aside and pursue the good of Cincinnati. Partisanship might mean 
thinking only of one’s party rather than the commonweal For the retired 
dry goods merchant Charles Reemelin, speaking at a public meeting of 
the Committee of One Hundred, “no one has any capacity to judge public 
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questions, who argues them from the party stand-point. He must rise or 
sink in your estimation just according to the degree to which he rises to 
the highest ideals of true citizenship, or sinks to the cess-pools of parti- 
sanship” (COH 1886c, p. 4). To be “partisan” also meant thinking first of 
one’s personal or business interests, as when utility companies in search 
of favors “corrupt men who are in office” (COH 1886c, p. 16). The outcome 
in either case, according to Commercial Club members, was misgovern- 
ment. Public officials came to treat their jobs “as a reward for partisan 
work” rather than discharging their duty “to do [the] best public service” 
(CCC, Minutes, June 25, 1887). 

The good citizen, of course, had little in common with these self- 
interested partisans. In contrast to the scheming Boss Cox, bribe- 
paying corporations or toadying political appointees stood the disinter- 
ested citizen, putting aside his personal interests for the betterment of the 
city. Politically, this meant eschewing partisanship. Organizers of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred carefully balanced the number of Democratic and 
Republican members to demonstrate their commitment to public over 
party interests (COH 1886), p. 3), and speakers at the committee’s public 
meetings insisted that nonpartisanship was the cure for what ailed Cin- 
cinnati. The city, committee members argued, was like a business. “Are 
we going to ask when we are electing directors to a bank ... are you a 
Democrat or Republican? Not at all. We ask is he honest, is he capable,” 
and, raising the bar higher, “is he a man of pure life, is he... . the center 
of a good family” (COH 1886), p. 24). As these qualifications suggest, the 
good citizen put his personal as well as his party’s interests aside in public 
life. It was clearly recognized that success in business required a tight fist 
and a hard nose, but the good businessman had responsibilities beyond 
his own firm and personal wealth. Members of the Commercial Club 
commemorated William Breed in 1908 because, while “he was born to 
wealth and to a place in the community,” he “shirked none of the re- 
sponsibilities that were thus put upon him” (CCC, Scrapbooks, box 64, 
folder 51). 

As with hierarchies in reason and judgment, so differences in selflessness 
overlapped with class rank. Studies of Gilded Age reform suggest that 
the ideal of disinterested citizenship was tied to the “best men” of the 
community, who by their upbringing and education felt more attuned to 
public needs and public service (Sproat 1968; Thelen 1972). The link 
between good citizens and good breeding appears in Cincinnati as well. 
In Maxwell’s account of the suburbs, the character of “the intelligent and 
refined” was what ensured that “their influence is expended on such ob- 
jects as promote the public good,” and that explained why the suburbs 
enjoyed such blessings as “excellent schools” and “wholesome government” 
(Maxwell 1974, p. 99). 
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Identities —These distinctions of social worth—in refinement and in 
civic competence—were elaborated in the context of cultural and civic 
institutions built by businessmen. However imperfectly, distinctions in 
refinement and public virtue also coincided with differences in social 
status. But they not only erected boundaries between businessmen and 
lower classes. Refinement and civic mindedness were also important parts 
of late-19th-century employer identities (on boundary work and collective 
identities, see Lamont [2000]. It was their self-conception as citizen-busi- 
nessmen that both distanced employers from mere mechanics and helped 
bring capitalists together, despite their rivalries, as the responsible civic, 
cultural, and business leaders of Cincinnati. 

In thinking about what it means to be a good businessman, leading 
Cincinnati employers of the 1890s voice a secularized version of Puritan 
calling, one with which they bridge rather than separate the economy and 
the public sphere. This updated sense of calling is most clearly expressed 
in a characteristic locution used in profiles of local merchants and man- 
ufacturers, that they have “an identity with” their business. In the course 
of his career, says a memorial to John Swasey, he “became thoroughly 
identified with many interests” (Chamber of Commerce, Records, March 
27, 1888). “The business career of Mr. Kuerze includes identity with the 
drug trade,” meaning, we may presume, pharmaceuticals (Chamber of 
Commerce, Records, July 7, 1903). Henry Innenhort gained prominence 
in the coal trade, “with which his identity began in 1872” (Chamber of 
Commerce, Records, Dec. 15, 1904). The phrase conveys both a personal 
identity and an equivalence of interest—the manufacturer’s sense of self 
was, or should be, bound up with his business. Employers honoring their 
colleagues also use the phrase to link business identities and wider civic 
interests. Theodore Marsh, for example, “was identified not only with 
(Cincinnati’s] prosperity by his [business] interests, but as well with the 
general welfare of his fellow citizens” (Chambers of Commerce, Records, 
Oct. 16, 1889). For the good citizen, moreover, these economic and political 
identities should not conflict. 

This exemplary businessman was surely an individualist, and in this 
sense, the preferred identity of employers is consistent with the narrative 
of liberalism displacing republicanism among America’s bourgeoisie. Yet 
Cincinnati proprietors around the turn of the century retained republi- 
canism’s insistence on active participation in civic affairs. Civic action, 
they still beHeved, was an essential antidote to corruption and unchecked 
power in municipal government. Businessmen, by virtue of their prom- 
inence, their resources, and their “business-like” nonpartisanship, had a 
special obligation to serve the public good in this way. “Every business 
man in Cincinnati,” the Business Men’s Club admonished its members, 
“owes it to himself, his family and to his city to devote a reasonable portion 
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of his time to public affairs. Good citizenship demands this sacrifice on 
the part of every man. . . . Republics require such service from their 
citizens in order to exist and our municipalities are but miniature republics 
made possible by law-abiding and liberty-loving people” (BMC, 1904—05 
Annual Report, p. 13). It was through his civic, charitable, and political 
contributions that the businessman, in another favored turn of phrase, 
lived a “life of usefulness.”"' And here too, far from separating economic 
from political relations, the employer’s usefulness and merit as a good 
citizen demanded active service to the city, as well as to his business. 

With the proper Cincinnatian expected to contribute to the city’s cul- 
tural and political improvement, as well as to its prosperity, and with 
many of the same individuals and organizations working in all three 
domains, it comes as no surprise to find businessmen treating cultural 
uplift, political reform, and industrial progress as perfectly complemen- 
tary. A reputation for cultural excellence, many argued, served as a good 
advertisement for new business, and they seem to have viewed cultural 
and economic betterment as two sides of the same coin. For the wealthy 
citizens who supported the Music Hall, a great virtue of the facility was 
that it would serve as a home for both musical festivals and industrial 
expositions. Both advanced the interests of the city, in part by showcasing 
the “artistry” of its manufactured products as well as its singers and 
painters (Centennial Exposition of the Ohio Valley and Central States, 
1888). 

Civic betterment as well as cultural refmement contributed to material 
progress. Business leaders committed to municipal reform stressed its 
economic payoffs. A local government free from mismanagement, cor- 
ruption, and inefficiency would help the city compete with its rivals for 
new investment. It was not just that progress on the civic front benefited 
industry, and vice versa. The very categories merged. An insistent theme 
in meetings of the Committee of One Hundred likened city government 
to a business and demanded that the business be run more efficiently. “It 
would amaze you to know,” one committee member warned a public 
meeting, “how little business sense is manifested in the running of the 
corporation known as the city of Cincinnati” (COH 18860, p. 19). And 
businessmen had an obligation as citizens to promote local industry. In 
soliciting support for an 1895 meeting of manufacturers and employer 
associations from around the country, the Manufacturers’ Association 
called on all “public-spirited, liberal, and patriotic citizens of Cincinnati” 


1 The phrase, with its republican and religious roots, regularly appears in memorials, 
such as for the paper manufacturer Frederick Diem (Chamber of Commerce, Records, 
May 10, 1907) and businessman and philanthropist Reuben Springer (Cincinnati En- 
qwirer, Dec. 11, 1884). 
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to lend a hand (Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 14, 1894). The Chamber of 
Commerce, for its part, recognized the blending of civic and economic 
betterment in the very name of its “Civic and Industrial Department” 
(Hebble and Goodwin 1916, pp. 185, 188). 

Completing the virtuous circle of high culture, economic progress, and 
civic reform, leading Cincinnati businessmen shared the mugwump’s be- 
lief that good government required refined character on the part of po- 
litical leaders. Chamber of Commerce Secretary Sidney Maxwell elabo- 
rated the argument for political refinement in 1890. “Until the men of 
character and of property can be aroused to suitably take care of their 
own affairs there appears little to be derived from a change in method[sP’ 
of government (Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 22, 1890). Purifying govern- 
ment could mean curbing popular democracy, as well as purging unsavory 
bosses. In its campaign to free Cincinnati’s school board from political 
deadlock, for example, the Business Men’s Club pushed for a smaller 
board chosen in citywide elections. The system diluted the influence of 
the Cox political machine, and it also undercut direct, ward-based rep- 
resentation (Lakes 1988, p. 95). 


TRANSPOSITION: BUSINESS CITIZENSHIP AT WORK 


In contrast to the situation in the 1870s, Cincinnati employers by the 
1890s commonly belonged to organizations and subscribed to ideologies 
that bridged divisions among themselves and set them apart from most 
workers. My account of this process parallels much of the standard nar- 
rative of working-class formation and is consistent with histories of urban 
upper classes in other cases. That narrative can be enriched, however, by 
showing how class formation creates an effective vehicle for cultural trans- 
position. Three characteristics of business mobilization are particularly 
important for generalizing scripts across domains. First, there is a wid- 
ening of solidarities, not only across economic sectors, but also beyond 
particularistic economic issues. Organization in the years immediately 
after the war was largely trade-based and oriented to industry matters. 
By the turn of the century, more inclusive associations, addressing a 
broader range of civic issues, assumed greater importance. Later forms 
of organization did not supersede earlier ones. Businessmen continued to 
belong to trade associations, and for such important purposes as dealing 
with unions, they continued to rely on them. But over time many em- 
ployers also became involved in more inclusive bodies, and this move 
toward broader solidarities occurred first in the arena of civic uplift, not 
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industrial relations. Table 1 depicts the patterns of organization over 
time.” 

Second, as employers organized on behalf of economic interests, cultural 
amenities, and civic betterment, multiple social distinctions coincided. The 
same industrialists appear, together, as reformers, patrons of the arts, and 
manufacturers, as members of political clubs, museum boards, and trade 
associations. This overlapping network can be traced for the Commercial 
Club, which alone among the important civic associations of businessmen 
had continuity (unlike the Committee of One Hundred) and left a complete 
membership roster (unlike the Business Men’s Club). Of the 140 members 
who joined between 1880 and 1907, 69% also belonged to the leading 
social club, the Queen City Club; at least 29% belonged to organizations 
devoted more strictly to manufacturing and trade interests (e.g., the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association or the Manufacturers’ Club), and 
at least 20% belonged to one of the major cultural institutions of the city 
(e.g., the art museum or the Musical Festival Association). This overlap 
helped them define their several efforts as part of a common enterprise 
of community betterment and paint their opponents in each area with a 
common brush. 

Third, the institutional character of the major business organizations 
was peculiarly well-suited to fostering a generalizeable class consciousness. 
Civic associations in which businessmen are a minority among many other 
groups may help cultivate civic identities and (as shown by Molotch, 
Freudenburg, and Paulsen 2000) help reproduce them over time. But they 
may weaken the link between civic and economic virtue and lessen the 
prospects that civic discourse will be transposed to economic relationships. 
On the other hand, business organizations that bring together entrepre- 
neurs from the same industry (such as trade associations) may do little 
to promote a wider class formation. By mingling potential competitors in 
close quarters, associations of this kind raise the risks of defection. And 
by highlighting industrial interests, managerial roles, and “shop talk,” they 
may diminish the potential for generalizing a broad civic identity among 
participants. The Commercial Club and Business Men’s Club fell in be- 


2 The Board of Trade is not the exception that it appears to be. It was formed for the 
narrow purpose of attracting business after the Civil War, and far from uniting capital, 
founding members were manufacturers motivated by a sense that their interests were 
by the venerable Chamber of Commerce (Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 12, 17, 
26, April 1, 1869). 
3 There are no exhaustive lists of members of these business and cultural organizations. 
I rely instead on biographical information (which may be incomplete), lists of officers, 
recorded attendance at mestings, etc. The actual proportions of Commercial Club 
members who also belonged to common social, business, and cultural institutions is 
probably significantly higher than my conservative estimates. 
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tween these two extremes, combining businessmen from many different 
economic sectors but relatively few representatives of other social groups. 
Of 138 Commercial Club members who could be traced in city directories, 
70 were associated with manufacturing firms, 26 with commercial enter- 
prises (dry goods stores, commission merchants), 12 with financial capital 
(banks, insurance, real estate), and 10 with railroads. Twenty others were 
professionals, most of them lawyers. From each of these categories, in 
turn, came businessmen from different sectors. Among manufacturers, for 
example, can be found representatives from at least 32 different industries. 
Yet by emphasizing businessmen’s civic roles and simultaneously diluting 
competitive interests, these clubs could act as hothouses for a generalized 
class identity of wide applicability to other social roles and spheres. 

It remains to show that the distinctions and identities of business cit- 
izens also appear where one might least expect them: when employers 
turned from civic betterment to the workplace. Making a persuasive case 
for transposition involves marshalling evidence on three points. First, 
parallels between business citizenship and employer treatment of work- 
related issues—parallels in language, in underlying assumptions, and in 
categories of analysis—must be identified. Because this comparative anal- 
ysis of rhetoric is hardly an exact science, the overall case becomes more 
persuasive if multiple correspondence can be established. In effect, the 
methodological strategy is to trace parallels between business citizenship 
and one work arena after another (industrial fairs, personnel policies, 
employee training programs, worker representation) until the reader “cries 
uncle.” Second, evidence must be presented of employers actually re- 
sponding to workplace dilemmas in accordance with principles of business 
citizenship. Such evidence comes closer to revealing transposition in ac- 
tion, as employers actually interpret problems and choose solutions from 
a wider menu along lines laid down by their class script (compare Molotch 
et al. [2000] on diagnosing “city character”). Third, the approach employers 
took to various workplace issues must be documented as having changed 
over time in tandem with class formation. If employers redefined the goals 
of industrial training or solutions for labor unrest at the same time that 
they shed older identities in favor of business citizenship, we can be more 
confident that scripts in these different domains are tied together. 

Fully meeting these standards is a book-length task. Here, I will provide 
brief illustrations of each point. An examination of how employers un- 
derstood and sought to cultivate the “good” employee exemplifies the 
rbetorical parallels between business citizenship and work and shows how 
their responses to workplace dilemmas were shaped by their civic iden- 
tities. The story of industrial training reinforces these points, but it also 
illustrates changes in employers’ thinking about work issues—changes 
that parallel class formation. I summarize similar changes over time in 
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representations of work at industrial expositions.” It will be obvious that 
particular personnel policies, educational programs, and ways of mar. 
keting local industry served economic interests. My goal is not to unmask 
employers’ “real” agenda, however, but to study the masks they chose to 
wear. 


Cultivating the Good Employee 


One of the standard laments of late-19th-century employers was the in- 
creasing difficulty of maintaining “the personal touch” with their em- 
ployees as factories grew and proprietors left the shop floor (Nelson 1975; 
Brody 1980). The resulting dilemmas included one familar today in the 
management of “high tech” employees (Kunda 1992): How can an em- 
ployer get workers to devote their efforts and skills to the company? “One 
man cannot watch it all and that is the reason he has to have the co- 
operation of the men,” a Baldwin Piano vice president argued. His plant 
manager agreed. “You have to get every man to feel a personal interest 
in the work” (Wulsin Family Papers, box 242, Executive Manufacturing 
Committee (EMC) Reports, 1913, p. 11). 

The available evidence suggests that Cincinnati employers approached 
this problem much as they did the dilemma of republican virtue. The 
good employee, first of all, looks very much like the good citizen. On one 
side, employers recognized that the ideal workman had strong personal 
ambitions and drive. Indeed, employment ads often called for “take 
charge” individuals, and it was to be expected that a good mechanic would 
seek to “improve himself.” Thwarting those ambitions would, at best, lead 
energetic and skillful employees to quit. At worst, it created openings for 
union organizers (Wulsin Family Papers, EMC reports, memo from Macy, 
Dec. 12, 1910). On the other side, that drive and skill had to be put in 
harness and exercised on behalf of the company. One general goal, ac- 
cordingly, was the same as in the civic arena. The ideal employee served 
the business as the good citizen served the community. Baldwin’s treasurer 
commended one employee as “a first class man” because “he considers 
himself as . . . looking after the interests” of the firm (Wulsin Family 
Papers, EMC Minutes, May 7, 1913). Baldwin’s president, Lucien Wulsin, 
in recruiting a skilled woodworker, uses the same phrase that his fellow 
Commercial Club members applied to politics. Wulsin expresses his sat- 
isfaction that the man was “ready to identify [him}self with us,” adding 
that he would be expected to devote his “entire time and best talents” to 
the firm. In this the employee was no different from an entrepreneur. No 


H Elsewhere (Haydu 19992), I have presented the case for transposition in a third area, 
employer perceptions of unionism. 
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one should start a business, Wulsin advised a colleague, without “entire 
devotion to that one idea” (Wulsin Family Papers, Wulsin to Bullard, 
August 4, 1892, Wulsin to Decker, Nov. 12, 1902). 

A similar image of the good employee appears during strikes. Good 
employees, of course, never strike, so the characteristics of those who 
stayed and those who quit are measures of a worker’s worth. Almost by 
definition, worthy employees, by remaining on the job, demonstrated their 
loyalty, and late-19th-century Cincinnati employers were hardly unusual 
in preferring loyal workers. In the praise of stalwarts and denunciations 
of renegades, however, two other virtues emerge as closely associated with 
loyalty, virtues that also reflect the assumptions of business citizenship. 
First, loyalty and skill go hand in hand. In publicizing how little need 
they had to settle with strikers, Cincinnati brewers emphasized that most 
of the work could be done with the few “good men” still employed, di- 
recting the work of green hands (Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 16, 1879). 
One garment trade proprietor made the point explicit during an 1896 
strike by cutters. It is “not the best artisans [who] are in this agitation, 
but only men of mediocre ability” (Cincinnati Enquirer, March 13, 1896). 
Second, loyalty reflects the calm and reasoned judgment of the good cit- 
izen, Cincinnati stove manufacturers, hoping to lure strikers back to work 
during an 1884 dispute, sent a letter to every molder in the city, making 
an invidious comparison that paralleled the distinction made between 
responsible citizen and partisan mob. The employers claimed to have 
spoken “with our most intelligent and thoughtful workers,” who were 
willing to deal with the companies in a “just and business-like manner.” 
Many of these good men, alas, were “compelled to lose a great portion of 
[their] valuable working time” on account of strikers “who are blinded 
by prejudice, controlled by impulse” (Cincinnati Enquirer, May 4, 1884). 
Proprietors acknowledged that employees, like ordinary voters, could be 
swept up in the emotions of a strike. A return to work was a return to 
reason. According to another clothing manufacturer during the 1896 dis- 
pute, “our men are not Anarchists, but mainly German, frugal, high prin- 
cipled and industrious, who will come to their senses soon enough” (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, March 13, 1896). 

In some ways this framework for understanding labor relations resem- 
bles the reassuring employer doctrine of a harmony of interests between 
labor and capital But as in the civic arena, few are called to the kingdom 
of virtue: it is mainly skilled workers, and only those of them with the 
proper character, who qualify as good employees. Lesser men, lacking 
enterprise, loyalty, and self-discipline, are no more welcome participants 
than their counterparts among the urban rabble. During the World War 
I boom years, LeBlond Machine Tool supervisors, in consultation with 
LeBlond, kept records tracking employee departures. One category in- 
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cluded “undesirables” who engaged in strikes or were incompetent. A 
separate category identified those who left in hopes of “bettering” them- 
selves (LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Entrance/Exit Journal, 1916). 
Even the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association’s (CMTA) blacklist implies 
a view of employee loyalty as a matter of personal commitment and 
character rather than natural harmony between labor and capital. The 
list included, of course, those considered “dangerous agitators or disturb- 
ers.” The undesirables also included men who had “broken faith” with 
their employer, and some were allowed to work again after making the 
proper apologies. Others remained shut out “until they remove{d] the stain 
from their character” (CMTA, March 18, 1903). While the assumption of 
harmony makes common interests a natural state of affairs, Cincinnati 
employers hardly took for granted that workers would identify with their 
bosses. Some of their practices seem designed to create that identity. 

Consider employment contracts. Skilled craftsmen at local firms like 
Strobridge Lithographing and Baldwin Piano were offered detailed con- 
tracts spelling out mutual rights and obligations. The importance of these 
arrangements (and these workers) is suggested by the personal involve- 
ment of the firms’ principals in setting terms. The contracts also present 
a peculiar mix of “modern” management and republican language. On 
one side, they are of course formal legal instruments, but they also em- 
phasize that the employee will do more than simply perform a job. He 
should “promote the interests of [Strobridge] as far as he can,” giving them 
“the best of his talent.” Other provisions acknowledge that no external 
supervision can ensure this. Contracts at Strobridge set wages on the 
assumption that the engraver would have a full week’s work. If not, a 
clause made it the employee’s responsibility to tell the bookkeeper so that 
wages could be adjusted (Strobridge Lithographing Company, Employ- 
ment Contracts). 

The dilemma of self-interest and service to the company also appears 
in debates among Baldwin managers over the introduction of piecework. 
Vice President Macy, who had himself come up from the ranks of skilled 
Baldwin piano makers, argued that payment by results could indeed stim- 
ulate output, but that it was better to stick with day wages. The latter, 
he emphasized, presupposed honesty and loyalty to the firm but could 
also create resentment among the most skillful workers if all employees 
received the same compensation. Piecework, by contrast, rewarded in- 
dustry, but it also appealed to a narrower self-interest and undercut co- 
operation among workers of differing ability and initiative. Macy’s so- 
lution was to establish a hierarchy of day rates to reward skill and “habits 
of industry” without stimulating self-interest and competition among the 
men (Wulsin Family Papers, EMC reports, May 30, 1906, report attached 
to Minutes, May 7, 1913; Minutes, Dec. 12, 1910). Here again, the ideal 
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employee resembles the responsible citizen in putting collective needs 
ahead of narrow personal interests. Macy’s payment scheme, by marrying 
self-improvement with cooperation on behalf of the firm, sought to cul- 
tivate this good industrial citizen. 

Consistent with the assumption that an ideal employee has an identity 
with the firm, a quid pro quo seems to have existed, summed up as “steady 
work for a good man,” a standard phrase in employment ads for craftsmen. 
In 1899, Frederick Burckhardt won posthumous praise from the Chamber 
of Commerce for his policy “that satisfactory service rendered, assured 
an employee a life position” (Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report 1899, 
p. 317). While business necessities probably outweighed obligations to 
valued employees, leading firms might go to considerable lengths to retain 
their best men. Colleagues commended Joseph Hall for procuring orders 
for different products in order to keep his skilled workers employed during 
hard times (Chamber of Commerce, Records, March 15, 1899); and when 
the Moslers moved their safe manufacturing business to a new plant in 
another town in 1891, “they built housing and facilities to enable them 
to take their craftsmen along” (Mosler Safe Company, “History 
1846-1978”). Some employers did more than reward loyalty with security. 
Consistent with the principle that the good employee was committed to 
both self-improvement and the interests of the company, Baldwin Piano 
and Strobridge Lithographing gave selected employees paid leave to tour 
other factories and learn the best manufacturing practices (Wulsin Family 
Papers, EMC Minutes, Report for Period Ending June 30, 1909; Strob- 
ridge Lithographing Company, Employment Contracts). A more impor- 
tant device for producing good employees, however, was industrial 
education. 


Industrial Education 


Beginning in the late 1880s, Cincinnati manufacturers joined what would 
become a national crusade for “industrial education” (U.S. Commissioner 
of Labor 1902; Bennett 1937; Barlow 1967; Dawson 1999). The immediate 
concern was a perceived crisis in the traditional system of training for 
manual occupations. Apprenticeship, reformers argued, was in decline, 
requiring new mechanisms to produce skilled workers. Among the so- 
lutions were general purpose classes in drawing and shop work (suitable 
for a wide range of jobs), vocational programs (to equip men and women 
with trade-specific skills), and technical education (giving high school 
students a mix of practical and theoretical knowledge appropriate for 
lower-level managers). The Commercial Club took the lead in organizing 
and financing a private Technical School in 1886. The school served 
relatively few students at a fairly high cost, but its graduates helped fill 
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the need for engineers, draftsmen, and supervisors in local industry (Lakes 
1988, pp. 73—75, 81-88; U.S. Commissioner of Labor 1893, pp. 64—65). 
With the support of the Chamber of Commerce and Business Men’s Club, 
Cincinnati’s Metal Trades Association launched several new programs 
catering to the rank and file. To enhance the “theoretical” competence of 
current employees, the CMTA worked with the University of Cincinnati 
to introduce an innovative cooperative education scheme in 1906. Under 
the plan, employees spent half their time (paid at their usual wages) taking 
courses at the University of Cincinnati in math, mechanical design, and 
metallurgy (Schneider 1907; Gingrich 1907; Wing 1964, pp. 186-89). Three 
years later, CMTA officials persuaded the school board to introduce trade 
education in the public schools, with local firms contributing instructors 
and equipment for shop training and advising the board on curriculum 
(U.S. Commissioner of Labor 1911, pp. 200-204; Lakes 1988). 


Industrial Education as an Expression of Business Citizenship 


In this mix of private and public programs, local employers showed no 
particular respect for the boundaries between markets and government, 
economy and polity. And in their understanding of the functions of in- 
dustrial education, employers can be heard speaking the updated language 
of republican virtue and good citizenship that they used in political reform 
circles. Industrial education, in their view, both served the municipal 
community and produced better industrial citizens. 

Businessmen closely connected the industrial and the community ben- 
efits of vocational training. A well-developed system of industrial edu- 
cation was itself a source of considerable civic pride and competitive 
advantage for the “home” economy. By fueling industrial growth, it also 
boosted the fortunes of Cincinnati as a whole. Less obviously, industrial 
education was linked to the ideal of disinterested public service. Advocates 
of new training programs in the early 1900s saw the existing school board 
as another example of machine politics in Cincinnati, with partisanship 
and patronage making efficient school administration impossible. Business 
proponents of curricular change, accordingly, also sought to revamp pro- 
cedures for electing and running the school board. Improving industrial 
education and reforming political governance went hand in band (BMC, 
Annual Reports, 1907-08, p. 74; 1909, p. 46; Lakes 1988, pp. 95, 149-50). 
There were also high hopes for students’ civic virtues. One backer of the 
Commercial Club’s Technical School, for example, predicted that “the 
effect of education would be to prevent riots” (CCC, Minutes, April 19, 
1884), and in 1893, the school’s director claimed to have instilled “greater 
self-reliance and steadiness to [the] pupil’s character” (U.S. Commissioner 
of Labor 1893, p. 613). The Metal Trades Association’s 1909 appeal to 
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the school board for industrial training, similarly, emphasized the need 
to include civics in the curriculum, “training the boy to be an intelligent 
voter” (U.S. Commissioner of Labor 1911, p. 203). 

The products of industrial education envisioned by Cincinnati busi- 
nessmen also shared certain virtues with the good citizens of the com- 
munity. Industrial education helped cultivate the “take charge” workers 
employers so applauded. General programs of manual training enhanced 
the average skills of Cincinnati’s industrial labor force, while also im- 
printing habits of self-discipline and hard work. Vocational training and 
cooperative education went further. They were geared toward the more 
ambitious young man, the one who had the potential to play a leading 
role on the shop floor and perhaps make his way into management. A 
local carriage manufacturer commended the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 
(OMI) for its course in carriage drafting because it not only met his basic 
labor needs but also supplied “educated intelligent men [ready] to come 
to the front and take charge of our factories” (OMI, Board of Director 
Minutes, v. 6, July 5, 1892). Employers also emphasized the contribution 
of industrial education to the worker’s independence. In part, independ- 
ence meant having the requisite skills and credentials to earn a living, 
but this independence was also relevant to workplace governance. In- 
dustrial education, in substituting for traditional apprenticeships, pro- 
tected impressionable young men from union influences. With their en- 
hanced human capital, workers would have the ability to “earn a living 
independent of the support of any trade organization and mentally in- 
different to” those unions (CMTA, July 29, 1908). Here an updated re- 
publican ideal of personal independence justified industrial education as 
a pillar of the open shop. 


Changes over Time 


The assumptions that guided employers’ approach to industrial education 
in the late 19th century differed from those underlying the ideal of the 
citizen-mechanic in the 1830s, and the differences correspond to class 
formation. New understandings of industrial training parallel the devel- 
opment of business citizenship in two important ways. First, key goals 
change. The OMI before the Civil War and the CMTA after 1900 both 
stressed the civic contributions of industrial education. For the CMTA, 
though, serving the civic community is more narrowly construed as a 
business proposition. Proper education turned out efficient employees, not 
equal political citizens, and the primary contribution was to the local 
economy, not to the republic. Second, the curriculum and tracks of 
early—20th—century vocational training reflected and helped reproduce the 
social hierarchies of business citizenship. 
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From republican citizen to human capital—The well-trained worker 
in early OMI programs was a republican producer, a man who combined 
artisanal skill, economic independence, and equal citizenship. The OMI, 
its founder promised, would let “our ingenious artisans and mechanics 
see that the practice of their respective arts is capable of being derived 
from the great and immutable laws of nature: a knowledge of which will 
enable them to extend and improve their respective arts beyond any 
known limits, and raise those who practice them to that rank in society 
to which their utility entitles them” (quoted in OMI, Memorabilia, box 
72, folder 1, “Sketch of the History of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute” by 
George Kendall, 1853, p. 6). By enlightening mechanics, moreover, the 
OMI served the larger goal of social equality. Echoes of this mechanics’ 
ideal can still be found after the Civil War. A tepid commitment to social 
leveling reappears in the manual training movement, which criticized the 
standard curriculum as impractical (who needs Greek?) and elitist, ad- 
vocating instead a mix of scholastic and practical training for all (Barlow 
1967, pp. 32-33). Similarly, Cincinnati businessman and civic leader 
George Ward Nichols urged that drawing and design be made part of a 
universal curriculum benefiting equally three groups that, in 1877, he still 
placed in a single continuum: skilled “workingmen,” “master workmen” 
who served as the “practical directors in the various establishments,” and 
“capitalists” (Nichols 1877, pp. 24—26). 

By the 1890s, however, these republican virtues had taken a decidedly 
utilitarian turn. Industrial education still built character, but more im- 
portant was its development of technical skills. The products of new 
training programs, one machine tool executive wrote the OMI, “develop 
into first class mechanics.” Employees who had the benefit of “theoretical 
training” at the OMI, another proprietor opined, “are becoming more and 
more appreciated by manufacturers.” The educated worker gets “greater 
return for his work,” the CMTA added, while “raising the entire craft to 
a higher plane” (OMI, box 20, folder 21, April, 1910, letters from A. Guest 
and from James Hooker; CMTA, July 29, 1908). The graduates of turn- 
of-the-century industrial education, like their counterparts in the 1830s, 
were still an important resource for the city, but now primarily in their 
capacity as a pool of skilled labor. After persuading the OMI to offer 
classes in carriage drafting in 1892, the secretary of the manufacturers’ 
Carriage Club framed his thanks in terms of the industry’s manpower 
needs. “As an old carriage builder you know our difficulty in finding skilled 
workers to put to the front” (OMI, Board of Directors Minutes, vol. 6, 
July 5, 1892, letter from Reynolds to Miller, CCC, Minutes, Feb. 13, 1909). 
Business advocates of industrial education, then, continued to stress its 
virtues for the employee and the community, as well as for the proprietor. 
But since the heyday of republicanism, there had been both a narrowing 
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in what constituted an educated worker and a redefinition of the com- 
munity good in terms of business needs. 

Hierarchies of menial and manual training —As Cincinnati employers 
recast industrial education, they incorporated the business citizen’s dis- 
tinctions of class and social worth. Their new conceptions of educational 
reform correspond to changes in class identities. In contrast to the ideal 
of the republican mechanic, employers frankly acknowledged a fixed 
division between manual and mental workers and a need for specialized 
training appropriate to these social tiers. In the 1870s and early 
1880s, Cincinnati schools still sought to combine liberal education with 
all-purpose manual training. By the 1890s, businessmen advocated instead 
a sharp split between academic and practical education and a clear dif- 
ferentiation of each along specific vocational lines. 

At a National Association of Manufacturers’ meeting in 1906, Cincin- 
nati machine tool proprietor Ernst DuBrul boasted of developments back 
home. The city, he reported, was well on its way to integrating into a 
single system the various levels of industrial training. These he identified 
as all-purpose manual training, trade schools for turning out skilled work- 
ers, continuation schools to upgrade some craftsmen into foremen, tech- 
nical schools to produce superintendents, and university-level technical 
training for “our managers and business men” (National Association of 
Manufacturers, Proceedings, 1906, p. 61). DuBrul might have added one 
more tier. As in other industrial cities Ingham 1978; Roy 1991), prominent 
Cincinnati manufacturers increasingly followed the time-honored strategy 
of converting wealth to culture, sending their sons to join older elites in 
private schools and eastern colleges (Greve 1904). 

On the bottom rungs, DuBrul’s hierarchy properly distinguishes general 
manual training from vocational education. First added to the public 
school curriculum in the 1870s, manual training was believed to be a 
useful pedagogical tool for all children, regardless of background or pros- 
pects. The institution of vocational training, however, marked an impor- 
tant change. These classes taught specific occupational skills to future 
blacksmiths, machinists, carpenters, and the like. They also acquainted 
pupils with the realities of workplace authority. Staff at the public school’s 
Manual Training Center were designated superintendents, general man- 
agers, foremen, and time keepers; practice work earned grades measured 
in wages; and students could be docked their “wages” for lateness or 
misbehavior (Lakes 1988, p. 104). This type of training, then, differed 
both in curriculum and pedagogy from the liberal arts track suitable for 
future businessmen and professionals. It provided merely the specific skills 
and general discipline required by the mass of industrial workers. 

Most students consigned to this lower ring of education were not ex- 
pected to have (or need) more advanced training. Among all those in the 
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vocational track, however, employers made further distinctions. Much as 
there were still some few “good employees,” so a minority of workers 
merited additional education. Employers identified certain apprentices as 
having the requisite intelligence and drive to serve as gang bosses or 
foremen. The continuation schools gave such promising youth training 
suitable for their new responsibilities (U.S. Commissioner of Labor 1911, 
p. 204). For machinists, who accounted for most continuation school pu- 
pils, the curriculum included shop arithmetic, the physics of metal working 
(‘not the ordinary high-school course in physics dealing with abstract 
subjects, but physics with reference to the practical problems of the shop”), 
and instruction in such shop conventions as how to answer questions 
submitted to the foreman’s suggestion box (U.S. Commissioner of Labor 
1911, p. 202). By the early 1900s, the University of Cincinnati was also 
clearly ranking the citizens of industry. It ran separate programs for am- 
bitious mechanics (under the cooperative program), prospective midlevel 
managers (through an alliance with the Technical School), and future 
businessmen and professionals (completing a college-level curriculum). 
Dean Schneider, the University of Cincinnati professor and Business 
Men’s Club member most involved in the cooperative program, reassured 
suspicious unionists from local foundries that they had nothing to fear 
from cooperative education. It had the higher goal, he said, of producing 
engineers, not molders (Schneider 1907, p. 409). 

These changes in curriculum correspond to a larger shift in conceptions 
of work and social worth. Even in the golden age of Cincinnati repub- 
licanism, there were pronounced inequalities in the amount and character 
of education enjoyed by local youth. As in other manufacturing centers, 
however, the dividing lines were quite different in the 1830s and 1840s 
than in the 1890s and 1900s. Despite some doubts as to the mental content 
of manual labor (Glickstein 1991, pp. 71-81), middle-class commentators 
before the Civil War contrasted “practical” training, which combined sci- 
ence, art, and skilled mechanical labor, with the classical education of the 
leisured gentleman, useful mainly for social display. In Cincinnati, this 
division separated the OMI, catering to “mechanics and manufacturers,” 
from the high school and especially the college classes of the city’s gentry 
(Aaron 1992; Lakes 1988, p. 17). In Cincinnati, at least, this distinction 
was still being drawn shortly after the Civil War. It was in the south, a 
contemptuous Cincinnati Commercial editorial claimed (Dec. 29, 1865), 
where manual labor was stigmatized and “to be a mechanic was to be 
degraded . . . filthy, greasy, a mudsilL” The distinction appears as well in 
criticisms of high school course work as “impractical” and in the ideal of 
a universal curriculum balancing scholastic and manual training. One 
would expect no less among employers who still valued themselves as 
“practical men” (Barlow 1967, pp. 32-33; Kirkland 1956). 
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Views had changed by the 1890s. Much as businessmen came to dis- 
tinguish good citizens from the rabble on the basis of their capacity for 
reason and steady judgment, so in education for work. An increasingly 
sharp distinction between mental and manual labor distinguished the 
worth and set the curriculum of different educational tracks (Commercial 
Tribune, May 12, 1901; Hamel 1962, p. 56). The more competent the 
student and the loftier the occupational destiny, the greater the need for 
general and theoretical course work. Merely practical training sufficed for 
manual workers. As for social worth, the message was clear to one Cin- 
cinnati craftsman, who complained to the Ohio State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that even the poorly paid service worker, doing no manual labor, 
had higher status than he did. “Socially in this town, a mechanic earning 
fifteen dollars a week is looked down on by many of what we call society 
people, while a counter-hopper, earning one half as much, is regarded as 
a very much better man, not because he knows any more, but because 
the former is a ‘greasy mechanic” (Ohio State Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1884, p. 293). 


Industrial Expositions 

Changing approaches to industrial education strengthen the case for em- 
ployers’ transposition of class codes from the civic arena to work. Not 
only do the goals and hierarchies of industrial training parallel business 
citizenship; in addition, the redefinition of these goals and hierarchies over 
time follows in the historical track of class formation. Cincinnati’s in- 
dustrial expositions offer further illustration of parallel changes that oc- 
curred in class identities and representations of work. 

The city held industrial expositions almost every year from 1838 until 
the Civil War and from 1870 to 1888, and it did so less frequently through 
1909. These proud displays of local manufacturing changed dramatically 
over time. For one thing, the pre-Civil War expos had been the handiwork 
of the OML By 1895, the initiative came from the Business Men’s Club 
and other business associations. More telling, the early expos acted out 
republican ideals of work. They showcased the producer-citizen, the in- 
dependent artisan who fused mental and manual labor by applying art 
and science to his craft. A central activity of these expos, accordingly, 
was to exhibit the “choicest specimens of the craftsman’s skill” and thus 
help educate the city’s mechanics (OMI, Annual Reports of the Board of 
Directors, 1858 report, p. 12). Even in the 1870s, moreover, floats in the 
expositions’ opening parades still included demonstrations of an industry’s 
manufacturing methods (Cincinnati Daily Gasette, Sept. 8, 1875). A dec- 
ade later, such displays of craft work were rare. In their place was a 
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franker advertising of Cincinnati products and, increasingly, popular en- 
tertainment. 

In assessing the prospects for a fall festival in 1900, Business Men’s 
Club organizers envisioned something “not on [the] heavy, ponderous 
lines” of the old expos, but rather a demonstration of local wares combined 
with “side features” to attract a broader audience. The overriding goals 
should be to “spread the fame of the city’s manufactories and widen the 
market for her wares” while showcasing Cincinnati as “the most gracious 
municipal host” (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 26, 1900). The industrial pa- 
rade that kicked off the 1900 festival fit the bill. Manufacturers continued 
to be the main sponsors, but their contributions no longer had much 
reference to productive labor. Some offered amusements unrelated to their 
trade (such as an “Egypt” display put on by jewelry firms), while others 
advertised their products (such as kegs of Lackman’s beer). And busi- 
nesses’ contributions to Cincinnati now seem far removed from work and 
flesh and blood workers. The 1901 lithographers’ procession, for example, 
included a lavish imitation of a Japanese Cherry Blossom carnival and 
marchers bearing a banner with the industry’s vital statistics: capital 
invested, wages paid, presses operated, employees on the payroll (Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, April 26, 1900, Sept. 21, 1901; Spiess 1970, p. 186). 

The images of work and manufacturing offered up by Cincinnati em- 
ployers correspond to changes in their own identities. The mechanic cedes 
place to the businessman as Cincinnati’s useful citizen; craftsmanship 
gives way to the products of industry as the objects of public praise; and 
instructional displays of manufacturing techniques yield to economic boos- 
terism. Much as with industrial education, as employers developed a 
general identity as business citizens, they appHed new scripts to work. 


TOWARD A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Is this story generaHzeable to other times and places? The specific pattern 
of class formation, civic identity, and transposition to work is probably 
limited in time to late-19th-century proprietary employers. These were 
men still directly involved in managing their businesses while also claim- 
ing the mantle of “leading citizens” of the community. There may be 
comparable cases in some smaller manufacturing centers today, but in 
most industries, the link from class to work broke as day-to-day man- 
agement passed to professionals and as economic leadership passed to 
corporate officials and nonlocal capital. Within this period, however, Cin- 
cinnati probably resembled other U.S. cities with a substantial base of 
small and midsized manufacturing firms. Certainly there is evidence for 
the development of wider solidarities and civic identities among propri- 
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etary capitalists in other cases, including Pittsburgh (Ingham 1978), Wil- 
mington (Hoffecker 1974), Providence (Gilkeson 1986), and Harrisburg 
(Eggert 1993). The harder question remains open: Did employers’ civic 
scripts carry over to work? The answer would require closer scrutiny of 
employer culture than historians have undertaken. There are hints from 
recent case studies of Minneapolis (Millikan 2001) and Philadelphia (Har- 
ris 2000), however, that business citizenship does reappear in attitudes 
toward technical education and labor unions. 

Perhaps the best evidence for Cincinnati being representative of a more 
general dynamic of class formation and transposition comes from one of 
the rare negative cases. San Francisco stands out among U.S. cities for 
the disunity of its employers, particularly in the area of labor relations. 
Some of the larger firms, particularly affiliates of national capital, tried 
repeatedly to rally local manufacturers to break union power. Before 
World War I, they always failed (Knight 1960; Kazin 1987). San Francisco 
also differed from Cincinnati in employer discourse. Cincinnati business- 
men, as we saw, presented themselves as citizens, not capitalists, and 
repudiated class—whether capital or labor—as a legitimate basis for pub- 
lic action. Their San Francisco counterparts took those same social cat- 
egories for granted. They did so in labor relations, where collective bar- 
gaining was the norm, and in municipal politics, where business leaders 
generally conceded that classes were entitled to formal representation (Erie 
1975; Ethington 1994). Following the 1906 earthquake, for example, com- 
mittees to plan reconstruction routinely included delegates from organized 
labor. 

In this negative case, then, there is neither class solidarity nor an ide- 
ology of “above class” citizenship developing in municipal politics or 
spreading to labor relations. Two characteristics of civic associations in 
San Francisco may explain these features of employer identity—and con- 
firm the lessons from Cincinnati. First, San Francisco manufacturers were 
much less likely to participate in civic reform organizations. The city’s 
leading reform group at the turn of the century was the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, whose activities closely parallel those of Cincinnati’s Commer- 
cial Club. Out of 332 members of the association in 1896, however, only 
45 appear to be manufacturers (Merchants’ Association 1896), as com- 
pared to 75 out of 138 Commercial Club members around the same time.” 
Second, San Francisco and Cincinnati differed in the timing and sequence 
of employer organization. In Cincinnati, the earliest and most important 


8 I say “appear” to be, because the labels used in city directories are sometimes am- 
biguous. When in doubt, I classified an individual as a manufacturer. The large dif- 
ferences between Cincinnati and San Francisco cannot be attributed to industrial 
structure, which was roughly similar in the two cities. 
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institutions bringing employers together were civic clubs and political 
reform associations. In San Francisco, the early strength of labor favored 
different organizational vehicles for employer mobilization. Manufactur- 
ers formed cross-trade organizations early on. Their purpose, though, was 
to deal with workers, sometimes fighting unions (for the most part un- 
successfully) and sometimes making the best of a bad situation by co- 
operating with them (Tygiel 1977; Issel and Cherny 1986). In either case, 
pragmatic class interests, not civic virtue, topped organized businessmen’s 
common agenda. That agenda, in turn, did more than shape employer 
discourse. It also made defections from collective action more likely than 
in cases where capitalists rallied around the ideology and practice of good 
citizenship. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These brief comparisons are hardly conclusive. Yet even if Cincinnati’s 
pattern of class formation, generalized civic identity, and cultural trans- 
position is not typical, there remains much of general interest in the case. 
We tend to think of late-19th-century capitalists as social Darwinian Ne- 
anderthals—single-minded in pursuit of profit, deaf to civic virtues, and 
ruthless in dealing with their workers. A substantial portion of Cincin- 
nati’s businessmen, however, participated in civic associations, professed 
high ideals of their public responsibilities, and viewed the world of work 
through these same ideological lenses. It would be easy to argue that such 
professions and representations are merely a thin veneer for personal 
interests and class power. But they are a different veneer than we usually 
attribute to capitalists of the era. Even this more flattering portrait, how- 
ever, comes with a cautionary note. Community associations and public 
involvement are much celebrated today as cures for various social ills. 
We should recall that business citizenship endorsed these values and yet 
also ratified social hierarchy and justified harsh repression of civic as- 
sociations deemed “partisan” and demagogic—notably unions. 

The more theoretical lesson from Cincinnati is the way class analysis 
and institutionalism converge in accounting for cultural transposition. As 
employers met various challenges, they built institutions—trade associ- 
ations, cultural organizations, and above all, business clubs—which fos- 
tered class solidarity and a particular form of class consciousness. These 
institutions did so in part by synchronizing social boundaries. From trade 
to art to municipal reform, the same collective identities and codes of 
social worth divided businessmen from lesser folk. They did so, as well, 
through the character of civic associations. Business clubs brought to- 
gether a wide variety of capitalists and put them to work for economic, 
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cultural, and political improvement. This combination of broad repre- 
sentation within the class and multipurpose activities favored the gen- 
eralized identity I have summarized as business citizenship. The nature 
of class solidarities and consciousness among Cincinnati employers, in 
turn, made business citizenship transposable even to the domain of work. 
Here, class actors, the products of particular institutional settings, served 
as agents of transposition across borders. They carried the assumptions 
and distinctions that they cultivated “outside” work into their assessments 
of employees and their approach to dilemmas of management. To the 
extent that comparably generalized identities develop in other settings, 
cultural transposition should be similarly favored. 
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After a long decade during which researchers, following journalists and 
policy pundits, focused on the alleged rise, (mis)conduct, and threat of an 
“underclass” characterized by its presumed social isolation and antisocial 
behaviors Jencks and Peterson 1991), students of race and poverty in the 
U.S. metropolis have recently turned to issues of work, family, morality, 
and individual responsibility, in keeping with the newfound political con- 
cern for and media interest in those topics fostered by the “welfare reform” 
and the bipartisan rightward turn of social policy. The three ethnograph- 
ically based books offer a composite portrait of the dark figure of “the 
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street” seen from different yet converging angles in just this light: Mitchell 
Duneier’s Sidewalk tracks the trials and tribulations of black homeless 
book vendors and magazine scavengers who ply their trade in a touristy 
section of Lower Manhattan; Elijah Anderson’s Code of the Street chron- 
icles the raging battle between “street” and “decent” families in the ghetto 
of Philadelphia; and Katherine Newman’s No Shame in My Game depicts 
the gallant struggles of the “working poor” of Harlem to uphold the hal- 
lowed values of thrift, family, and community in the bowels of the de- 
regulated service economy. 

These books assemble a mass of rich and nuanced empirical data var- 
iously drawn from firsthand observation, in-depth interviews, life stories, 
and institutional reports gathered over years of fieldwork conducted in- 
dividually or in team. They would have greatly advanced our knowledge 
and understanding of the ground-level social dynamics and lived expe- 
rience of urban marginality and racial division in the United States at 
century’s end, were it not for their eager embrace of the clichés of public 
debate (albeit in inverted form), the pronounced discordance between 
interpretation and the evidence they offer, and the thick coat of moralism 
in which their analyses are wrapped, which together severely limit the 
questions they raise and the answers they give. Thus Sidewalk proffers 
a sprawling stockpile of data without any theory to organize it and strives, 
by default, to bring these data to bear on a crime-and-policing issue that 
they are ill-suited to address; Code of the Street is animated by a thesis, 
that proximate mentoring makes a difference in the fate of ghetto resi- 
dents, that is glaringly disconnecttd from, even invalidated by, its own 
findings; and No Shame in My Game subordinates both observation and 
theorization to public policy considerations, such as the ideological dispute 
over “family values,” that are so constricting that it ends up slighting its 
own discoveries and reading like a business tract in praise of low-wage 
work. 

Most significantly, all three authors put forth truncated and distorted 
accounts of their object due to their abiding wish to articulate and even 
celebrate the fundamental goodness—honesty, decency, frugality—of 
America’s urban poor. To do this, Duneier sanitizes the actions and neigh- 
borhood impact of sidewalk bookselling by systematically downplaying 
or suppressing information that would taint the saintly image of the ven- 
dors he wishes to project; Anderson dichotomizes ghetto residents into 
good and bad, “decent” and “street,” and makes himself the spokesman 
and advocate of the former; and Newman glamorizes the skills and deeds 
of her low-wage workers, extolling their submission to servile labor as 
evidence of their inner devotion to the country’s ordained “work ethic.” 
All three authors make the urban poor, and to be more exact the black 
subproletariat of the city, into peragons of morality because they remain 
locked within the prefabricated problematic of public stereotypes and pol- 
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icy punditry, for which it is the only guise under which this subproletariat 
is deemed “presentable.” 

The earnest labors, good intentions, and personal generosity of these 
scholars are beyond dispute. But moral munificence is no guarantee for 
rigorous social analysis, and even less so a substitute for it. And the task 
of social science, ethnography included, is not to exonerate the character 
of dishonored social figures and dispossessed groups by “documenting” 
their everyday world in an effort to attract sympathy for their plight. It 
is to dissect the social mechanisms and meanings that govern their prac- 
tices, ground their morality (if such be the question), and explain their 
strategies and trajectories, as one would do for any social category, high 
or low, noble or ignoble. Appealing to popular pieties about the down- 
trodden would not be so serious a problem if the evidence presented in 
these books supported the appeal. But, taken singly or collectively, Side- 
walk, Code of the Street, and No Shame in My Game do not bring about 
“the street” the message that their authors wish them to convey. Their 
blindness to issues of class power and their stubborn disregard for the 
deep and multisided involvement (or, to use their own language, “re- 
sponsibility”) of the state in producing the social dereliction and human 
wretchedness they sensibly portray condemn Duneier, Anderson, and 
Newman to elaborating variants of the classical fallacy of argumentum 
ad populum, in which a thesis is asserted, even acclaimed, because it 
resonates with the moral schemata and expectations of its audience, but 
at the cost of a dangerous suspension of analytic and political judgment. 

After presenting and evaluating their core arguments in turn, I will 
suggest that the proximate causes of the common limitations and liabilities 
of these three tomes—their uncontrolled skid from morality to moralism, 
their naïve acceptance of ordinary categories of perception as categories 
of analysis, their utter subservience to policy prescriptions and propa- 
ganda—can be found in the parochialsm of the U.S. tradition of poverty 
research, the unwarranted empiricist disjunction of ethnography from 
theory, and the changing economics of social science publishing. Their 
collective failure to go beyond a homiletic vision of “the street” also points 
to a broader quandary faced by ethnographic researchers today, as the 
craft enjoys renewed popularity but also faces unprecedented threats to 
its autonomy and integrity. And it spotlights a watershed moment in the 
politics of urban sociology in the United States: just as the romantic 


3 In a 1946 talk, “Principle and Rationalization in Race Relations,” Everett C. Hughes 
(1971, p. 216) noted that a major obstacle to the rigorous study of ethnoracial inequality 
is the impulse to “counter the exaggerated statements of our opponents with exagger- 
ations in another direction,” leading one to portray subordinate groups as “paragons 
of virtue, delightful in thelr manners—hbetter, in fact, than is common for human 
creatures to be.” A half-century later, that remark applies in full to the black poor 
who stand at the epicenter of America’s “urban orientalism.” Josh Page pointed out 
this passage to me after I had completed this essay. I read it as confirmation that the 
“opportunism of logic” that Hughes diagnosed as a “fault common enough in American 
social science” is a deep-seated and long-standing problem.) 
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ethnographies of the cool, the marginal, and the lowly produced during 
the progressive sixties in the style of the second Chicago school were 
organically tied to the liberal politics of America’s semi—welfare state and 
its then-expanding “social-problems complex” (Gouldner 1973), the neo- 
romantic tales spun by Duneier, Anderson, and Newman at the close of 
the regressive nineties suggest that U.S. sociology is now tied and party 
to the ongoing construction of the neoliberal state and its “carceral-assis- 
tential complex” for the punitive management of the poor, on and off the 
street (Wacquant 1999, pp. 83—94). 


THE SAINTS OF GREENWICH VILLAGE: DUNEIER ON HOMELESS 
SIDEWALE VENDORS 


During his stint as a law school student at New York University, Mitchell 
Duneier became intrigued by, and acquainted with, street sellers of “black 
books” occupying a busy three-block area at the crossroads of Eighth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, at the heart of Greenwich Village, the gentrified 
bohemian quarter of New York City. Through his friendship with one of 
these vendors (who eventually cotaught a course with him at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, on “The Life of the Street in Black 
America”), he gained access to the site and returned to work there as a 
“general assistant” and “magazine vendor and scavenger” for about one 
year (stretched over three summers and one fall season plus a spring from 
1996 to 1999). Sidewalk (hereafter SW) draws a detailed portrait of the 
social organization of this informal street trade plied by homeless African- 
American men with checkered journeys at the margins of society, complete 
with pages upon pages of transcripts of running conversations and some 
72 pictures by Chicago Tribune photographer Ovie Carter. It documents 
patterns of cooperation and competition among sellers, their contrasted 
interactions with black and white patrons, and their exchanges with neigh- 
bors, business organizations, and city authorities as represented by local 
business improvement districts and the police. 

Duneier’s aim is to “offer a framework for understanding the changes 
that have taken place on the sidewalk over the past four decades” (SW, 
p. 8), since Jane Jacobs’s sentimental account of the role of “public char- 
acters” in the production of urban civility in The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities (1961). Two questions anchor his inquiry: How do ven- 
dors of written matter and assorted secondhand goods in the Village “have 
the ingenuity” to “live in a moral order” in “the face of exclusion and 
stigmatization on the basis of race and class?” and “How do their acts 
intersect with a city’s mechanisms to regulate its public spaces?” (SW, p. 
9). Duneier finds that his subjects lead “moral lives” and even act as 
“mentors” for one another and their clients, notwithstanding their offen- 
sive appearance and behavior. He also contends that, far from being a 
criminogenic factor, they enhance the safety and welfare of the neigh- 
borhood, thus challenging the “zero-tolerance” policing campaign 
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launched by Mayor Rudolph Giuliani in an effort to cleanse the city streets 
of its rabble. Duneier uses these findings to make a plea for amending 
the so-called broken windows theory of public (dis)order and spare from 
its application the moral strivers among the urban outcasts. As we shall 
see, Duneier’s central claims are either unexceptional (that sidewalk ven- 
dors live in a moral world: who does not?) or unsupported (that they 
improve neighborhood safety and social cohesion: his own data are either 
inapposite or indicative of the contrary). And the corresponding plea for 
a kinder, gentler street policing is profoundly misguided as well as un- 
convincing: “zero tolerance” is not, contrary to what Duneier asserts, re- 
sponsible for the drop in urban crime, and tweaking its implementation 
to allow for more sidewalk entrepreneurship would hardly affect the life 
chances of the urban poor. 

Sidewalk commerce in this section of Greenwich Village involves three 
interlinked and loosely hierarchized roles: book vendors, scavengers of 
magazines and secondhand goods, and the panhandlers who assist them 
in various capacities. The vendors specialize by type of books (art volumes, 
dictionaries, best-sellers, “black books,” out-of-print tomes, comics, etc.) 
and take in $50-$200 daily from a mix of passers-by and neighbors who 
patronize their half-dozen tables. By selling printed matter on the street, 
Duneier proposes, these homeless men not only exercise a worthy and 
complex occupation;’ they also “serve an important function in the Hives 
of their customers,” offering them an attentive ear, the “expectation of 
continued discussion,” and “a symbol of those values necessary to live in 
accordance to ideals of self-worth” (SW, pp. 19, 38, 34). Duneier speaks 
effusively of the relationships that Hakim Hasan, his main informant, 
develops “with many young black men” from the poor boroughs of New 
York City who stop by, likening Hasan’s role to the function of the ghetto 
“old head” of yesteryear but one “located squarely in the new economy,” 
whose “presence emphasizes that gang leaders and drug dealers are not 
the only alternatives” (SW, pp. 37, 33, 40). 

Like the book vendors, magazine scavengers are African-American men 
in their mid-30s to mid-50s, all but one former or current drug addicts, 
half of whom have been to jail (or prison: one cannot tell as Duneier’s 
account conflates these two very different institutions). Nearly all claim 
that they “made a choice to live on the streets” (SW, pp. 23, 49, 54), where 
they work a few days a week, combining their sales with welfare payments 
and veteran pensions to eke out a living. They would have succumbed 
to a retreatist “‘fuck it!’ mentality,” entailing the loss of one’s sense of 
shame and embarrassment, were it not for what Duneier calls the “re- 


*©There is substantive complexity to this work: finding the magazines, taking them 
in and out of storage, setting them up, knowing what kind of magazines to carry, how 
to price them, and what to charge” (SW, p. 68) By that definition, it is hard to think 
of a trade that is not complex. Indeed, we shall see that Newman finds also that fast- 
food employees hold highty skilled jobs. Anderson, by contrast, recognires the lousy 
jobs that his informants have for what they are: lousy. 
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habilitative forces of the sidewalk”: street entrepreneurship has enabled 
them to “take control and earn respect within a limited domain,” and 
thereby escape the downward cycle of economic redundancy, social dis- 
affiliation, and escalating entanglement with the criminal justice 
apparatus (SW, p. 79).‘ 

The crack-addicted panhandlers who hold the door and beg for money 
at the vestibules of automated-teller machines partake of this sidewalk 
economy in that they supplement their income by working as assistants 
to the book vendors, holding their place at night, watching their tables 
when they need to take a break, “laying shit out,” and moving merchandise 
to and from the nearby parking garages and storage lockers where it is 
stowed after dark. Again, Duneier’s main argument is that the panhan- 
dlers are moral beings who “derive self-respect from the way they conduct 
themselves” and “have chosen to engage in a worthy enterprise” which, 
despite the mutual scorn that the two subgroups have for each other, 
offers panhandlers an opportunity to move up to the position of street 
vendor and eventually benefit from the morally uplifting and socially 
integrative pull of this informal street business (SW, pp. 84, 85, 83).° 
Echoing compassionate conservatism, compassionate sociology intimates 
that deep-seated problems of urban poverty and inequality can be effaced 
by an infusion of personal “responsibility” and one-on-one mentoring: no 
matter how economically desperate and socially marginal, a sidewalk 
tradesman can be a “sponsor” for other wayward souls “in a way that no 
government or social-service agency, religious institution, or charity can. 
The task of the sponsor is to encourage responsible behavior” out of his 
own goodwill. And Duneier to wax emotional: “I am thinking about the 
sidewalk. Thank goodness for the sidewalk” (SW, p. 80). 

Now, Duneier concedes that the sidewalk system of “informal social 
control” anchored by inner morality and mutual respect is hardly perfect. 
It cannot entirely contain untoward behavior, such as sleeping out, uri- 
nating in public, and aggressively “coming on” to women passing by on 
the street. But, according to him, even these violations of common stan- 
dards of propriety are motivated not so much by brute constraints (such 
as the “access problem to the bathroom resource itself,” discovered during 
a firsthand visit to the public latrines of Washington Park and verified 


‘“They have used the opportunity provided by the sidewalk to become innova- 
tors—earning a living, striving for self-respect, establishing good relations with fellow 
citizens, providing support for each other” (SW, p. 79). 

‘Tt is not clear why panhandlers would want to become written-matter sellers since, 
according to Dumeier’s data, they earn much more than the lower end of book vendors 
($75 a day, nearly twice the minimum wage) and they do not have to scavenge, keep 
a spot, lay out and store away merchandise, or maintain a clientele. 
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by the testimony of a friend golfer) as by a sense of decency and “respect 
for society.” Thus homeless vendors innovate the technique of urinating 
into a cup held under an untucked shirt while pretending to hail a cab 
out of concern “about the feelings of [their] fellow citizens” in restaurants 
and other commercial establishments who might be offended by their 
appearance, drunkenness, or body odor if they came in. Invoking eco- 
logical theory, Duneier claims that vendors sleep out on the block because 
of “the complementarity of the various habitat elements,” namely cheap 
food, readily available shelter, the opportunity to make money, and the 
presence of friends who help make them feel safe and comfortable. Stu- 
dents of homelessness—and, even more so, advocates for the rights of the 
homeless—will be surprised to learn that being “unhoused” (a curious 
neologism used throughout the book by Duneier) is a voluntary phenom- 
enon: vendors and scavengers “choose” to sleep on the streets either be- 
cause of the brute habituation of their body to “sleeping on hard surfaces” 
or as an expression of their abiding commitment to entrepreneurialism.’ 

“Talking to women” on the sidewalk can also “create a ‘quality of life’ 
problem in the minds of residents,” especially when the homeless black 
vendors attempt to draw upper-class white women who pass by their 
tables into sexually laden conversations. Deploying the analytic techniques 
of “a kind of policy-oriented applied conversation analysis” enables Du- 
neier to “consistently discover” that “rudeness” is indeed what “makes 
some residents of the Village feel annoyance and even anguish” at the 
street peddlers and scavengers. And that “for the women, the men’s ‘eyes 
upon the street’ do not bring about a sense of security among strangers 


**T have also heard from Adam Winkler, a friend who plays golf at the Hillcrest 
Country Club, that it is not uncommon to see men urinate on the golf course, despite 
the restrooms scattered throughout the tract. In all socioeconomic classes, the male act 
of urinating in public seems to be common, though those who work on the streets 
seem to have fewer options as to where to go” (SW, p. 186). 

” For the incredulous reader, the former explanation must be cited in full: “Mudrick’s 
[a magazine scavenger] ‘Once you’re homeless, you’re always homeless’ seems to be 


some of these men, sleeping in a bed no longer feels natural. Although most Americans 
take sleeping in a bed as basic to decency, the conventional bed is not a physical 
necessity but a cultural artefact; many people of the world regard a bed as less healthy 
for sleeping than a hard surface” (SW, p. 168). This learned preference of the body for 
“hard surfaces” fails to explain why Mudrick does not opt to snooze on the floor of 
an apartment or hotel room rather than risk his life sleeping out on the streets. Nor 
does the commitment to entrepreneurialism explain (somewhat redundantly) why Mu- 
drick “chooses to sleep on the block” millions of Americans define their personal 
identity by their job, yet they do not for that feel the need to bed down at their 
workplace. 
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but a feeling of deep distrust” (SW, pp. 199, 216)." Duneier concedes that 
a “few men who commit ‘interactional vandalism’ give a bad name to 
others,” but he reassures us that, while such breaches of “conversational 
ethics’—also commonly known as gender harassment—do “create ten- 
sion,” they “rarely harm” and should not reflect badly on the vendors 
since “at other times. . . each of these men would be seen as acting in 
‘positive’ and straightforward ways toward others, including the women 
in their lives” (SW, pp. 190, 210, 314). As for the accusation by local 
bookstore owners that the sidewalk vendors steal books and sell them at 
a cut rate, Duneier rebuts it with a long exegesis on the organization of 
publishing suggesting that the “sale of written matter is always a corrupt 
enterprise” (SW, p. 221) and that theft is rampant in the business of 
bookselling. Presumably, the fact that store owners and customers filch 
books provides a warrant for vendors to do so also. 

Duneier is to be commended for his persistence, sensitivity, and assiduity 
in the field. Unlike his previous book, Slim’s Table, in which he conjectured 
rashly about social structure and culture in the ghetto of Chicago’s South 
Side without having set foot in it,’ Sidewalk is firmly grounded in direct 
observation (supplemented with 20 interviews paid $50 apiece) and ex- 
tensive personal engagement with the street scene. But Duneier’s admi- 
rable patience and boundless empathy, verging on devotion, for his sub- 
jects blinds him to evidence and processes that do not fit his portrait. The 
irenic vision of a fragile community of dispossessed, street-living men 
triply burdened with racial stigma, criminal records, and drug addiction 
who nonetheless resolve conflicts peacefully and do not commit illegal 
acts in their gallant struggle for independent living “on the legit side,” 
who, better yet, enhance social cohesion and public order in the city, is 
a heartwarming tale—complete with the “Kodak moments” of happy 
times spent with a loving grandchild or visiting a sick elderly aunt (SW, 
pp. 76—78, 108-11)—but it is simply not believable on the face of it.” 


* This would seem to be a textbook case of methodological overkill: Does one need to 
track “adjacency pairs,” spot “disaffiliative responses,” measure the delay between 
question and answer with a stopwatch in tenths of a second, and resort to the intricate 
of conversation analysis to “discover” that women use “dis- 
tracted facial gestures,” hurried moves, and curt replies to ward off unwanted invites 
to face-to-face exchange by male strangers in public space? 
?’ Slim’s Table (Duneler 1992) is based on the sayings and conduct of a few elderly 
black patrons and one white customer inside a white-owned ethnic restaurant located 
on Fifty-third Street in the affluent neighborhood of Hyde Park, the stronghold of the 
University of Chicago and one of the safest neighborhoods in the city. 
© In this, Sidewalk is an ironic vindication of Duneier’s warning that a major obstacle 
to adhering rigorously to the rules of the ethnographic method is the “strong attach- 
ments one develops with one’s subjects, which can lead to emotions that meke the 
idea of social science less than realistic” (SW, p. 79). 
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1 


Duneier presents no evidence that Hakim and his colleagues actually have 
any influence over young men from the ghetto who take advice and 
purchase books from them, unless one counts as evidence the incidental 
statement to that effect of one youth during a quick interview on the fly. 
Given that the streets of Lower Manhattan are also filled with black 
service workers, black clerks, black executives, and black profession- 
als—all of whom provide plenty of conventional “role models”—it is hard 
to see why homeless vendors would acquire the symbolic visibility and 
sociomoral efficacy that Sidewalk attributes to them. Duneier also spec- 
ulates that the vendor’s table is “a site for interaction that weakens the 
social barriers between persons otherwise separated by vast social and 
economic inequalities” (SW, p. 71) but he presents no data and suggests 
no mechanism whereby such fleeting and superficial contacts would pro- 
duce this weakening. Customers of department stores interact daily with 
cashiers, and corporate executives frequently run into the black and La- 
tino janitors who clean their offices nightly without ¢o ipso reducing class 
differences and bridging ethnoracial divides. Duneier asserts that the eth- 
nic variety of buyers “gives a good sense of the wide-ranging impact a 
book vendor cam have on the lives of many people on the street” (SW, p. 
25; emphasis added) but, again, there is no evidence that they do have 
an impact on any of them. Thus the moral salience and cultural spon- 
sorship thesis of the book is unsubstantiated and rests entirely on a con- 
tinual confusion between sociability and solidarity, cordiality and cohesion 
(as when Duneier asserts that “sidewalk life still provides strangers with 
a source of solidarity”; SW, p. 293). As for the notion that “there is no 
substitute for the power of the informal social relations that constitute a 
wholesome sidewalk” (SW, p. 42), it is simply fanciful: cities and neigh- 
borhoods without sidewalk vendors have not for that reason plunged into 
moral strife and social chaos. 


2 


The saintliness of vendors in Duneier’s portrait is the cumulative effect 
of three strategies of selective data collection, interpretation, and presen- 
tation: disconnecting, censoring, and skewing. First, Duneier disconnects 
the legal from the illegal economy and excludes by fiat the latter from his 
purview, on grounds that the topic was “addressed in detail by other 
scholars” (SW, p. 159). This is surprising, first, because the Village is 
renowned as one of the region’s prime open-air markets for narcotics, a 
variety of which can be openly purchased on the streets, in Washington 
Park, and around the nearby basketball courts. It is also unwarranted 
since previous research of the subsistence strategies of the homeless in 
New York City by Waterston (1993) and Dordick (1997) as well as studies 
of the city’s informal economy (Bourgois 1995; Freidenberg 1995; Sharff 
1998}—which Duneier studiously ignores—have consistently shown that 
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there is no separation between the licit and illicit sectors of street com- 
merce: drug-addicted homeless and poor people routinely combine inter- 
mittent wage labor, odd jobs, pilfering, scavenging, drug peddling, and 
prostitution—whatever is at hand to stay afloat. When Duneier maintains 
that even panhandling “makes the sidewalk safer by providing an outlet 
for [derelict men] to earn money to support their drug habits by means 
other than stealing or themselves selling drugs” (SW, p. 85; emphasis 
added), he does not explain why panhandlers could not at the same time 
beg for money, work for book vendors, and engage in a variety of less 
commendable activities to satisfy their addiction and other needs as the 
occasions arise. His postulate that there exists a patent incompatibility 
between worthy street entrepreneurship and unlawful pursuits is unten- 
able and begs the very question to be investigated. 

It may well be that sidewalk vendors do take up the trade as an “al- 
ternative to stealing” but there is no way of knowing since Duneier also 
systematically censors unflattering and deviant behavior that would con- 
tradict his contention that they are engaged in a wholesome enterprise of 
moral uplift of self and other. He repeats time and again that street selling 
has a civilizing effect on all involved and that “on most occasions the 
vendors are self-regulating,” but then he had a policy of exiting from the 
scene whenever vendors became drunk and aggressive (SW, pp. 95, 47) 
and he supplies ample incidental evidence that directly belies this notion. 
Thus many scavengers are chronic cocaine and alcohol abusers who can- 
not be relied upon to man their own table because they will run off to 
appease their habit as soon as they get enough cash. One of their moti- 
vations for sleeping out, rather than in a cheap hotel, is to score crack 
and “keep bingeing all night long—smoking or drinking” until they pass 
out, hardly behavior that bolsters conventional social norms (SW, pp. 92, 
160, 165). Some vendors also frighten tourists into giving them money 
in exchange for directions, while fierce competition for valuable spots on 
the street is regulated by intimidation and likely by force. Yet there is 
scarcely any account of physical commotion and confrontation in the book 
and no trace of weapons (outside of one cursory mention; SW, p. 244), 
even for self-defense, which leaves unexplained how homeless men who 
carry hundreds of dollars in cash on them manage to fend off violent 
street predators after dark (but then Duneler did not follow them at night). 
Might the routine use of violence have something to do with the fact, also 
left unexamined, that sidewalk vending is an exclusively masculine en- 
deavor (with the exception of one Filipina seller), when the activities that 
compose it seem tailor-made for poor women? That Duneier did so? grant 


1 “Tf [vendors] were using drugs, ... ” writes Duneler, “we might reasonably conclude 
that they had given up on the struggle to live in accordance with soclety’s standards” 
a p. 170). This is a curious proposition since (7) Duneier provides profuse indications 

that sidewalk vendors are using drugs and (#) milhons of Americans of all classes and 
ethnic groups use illegal drugs regularly without for that matter having forsaken 
“society’s standards.” 
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his informants cover of anonymity, contrary to the norm in ethnographic 
research, strongly reinforces the bent to exclude illegal and immoral ac- 
tivities from their accounts.” 

A third technique for beautifying street commerce consists in skewing 
the display and interpretation of data so as to showcase the virtuousness 
of the booksellers. Thus the brunt of conversation transcripts deal with 
being good, doing good, mending one’s ways and supporting others, and 
seeking and expressing respect;” there are precious few moments of anger, 
jealousy, dissension, and conflict, let alone villainy, among the vendors. 
The tritest and most inconsequential aspect of their trade, such as scav- 
enging monthlies rather than weekly magazines, are transmuted into to- 
kens of ingenuity and marks of achievement (SW, p. 153). Whenever a 
“cultural” explanation spotlighting the morality of the street peddlers and 
material considerations of expediency and power suggest themselves to 
account for a pattern of behavior, Duneier systematically latches onto the 
former without examining the latter. For example, he maintains that ven- 
dors do not display pornography during the day, not because they might 
run into trouble with adult buyers or attract the attention of the police, 
but “out of respect, they say, for passing children.” The cut on his sales 
that a vendor gives to the watcher of his table is presented, not as payment 
for services, but as a token of “respect and trust” between them and as 
proof of “a certain creativity” on the watcher’s part. Mudrick’s recon- 
version from a thug who “robbed deliverymen and sold drugs to support 
his needs” to sidewalk seller is attributed to his newfound “commitment 
to society” without checking whether aging and increased violence and 
police repression on the street might help account for it. When magazine 
scavengers take pains to “leav{e] the trash they sort through neat and 
orderly,” it is not because they want to avoid being caught and charged 
with a class E misdemeanor but out of occupational pride (SW, pp. 77, 
108, 88, 87, 150).* The point here is not to deny that sidewalk vendors 


2 This sanitizing thrust is further solidified by Duneler’s uncritical acceptance of his 
informants’ self-portraits (I have sever doubted amy of the things Hakim told me 
about his life”; SW, p. 360, emphasis added) and express desire to not make them look 
bad: “I believe I should never publish something about an identifiable person which 
I cannot look him or her in the eye and read” (SW, p. 352). 

D Even the treatment of sidewalk sellers by the forces of order is interpreted not as 
the product of relations of power and authority but as “crises of personal respect 
between police and those who do not comply” during which the “officer’s anguish over 
the prospect that the vendors see him as unprofessional” goads the vendor to act as 
“confidant and even therapist” for the officer (SW, pp. 256, 284). The fixation on respect 
apples to the soclologist’s own endeavor and interactions with his informants: “Would 
I be safe on the streets? Would the toughest and most violent men on Sixth Avenue 
accept what I was doing as worthy of respect? . . . To this day, I cannot say how much 
‘acceptance,’ or ‘rapport,’ or ‘respect’ I have on the sidewalk, or how much ‘respect’ 
I have shown these men in our personal relations” (SW, pp. 334, 357). 

 Duneier is so intent on casting the trade in alleround positive light that he reports 
this bracing fact: “I discovered that magazines tend to be very clean. Storing stacks 
of them in my apartment never led to any problem with roaches” (SW, p 69). 
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develop mutual social ties, pursue moral ideals, and achieve a sense of 
individual and collective worth. They do. It is that Duneier gives us a 
one-sided, truncated picture of their world that makes it seems like this 
is all that is going on, when in reality, as in any social universe, the pursuit 
of morality is neither the sole spring nor the exclusive design of their 
actions. 


3 


Sidewalk connects neither with research on homelessness and addiction 
on the street, which demonstrates that legal and illegal activities are not 
separable, nor with the existing literature on street vendors, which would 
have enabled its author to locate his booksellers and magazine scavengers 
in the broader galaxy of informal city trades. The result is that, even as 
a “social world” study of an occupation in the mold of the second Chicago 
school, Sidewalk presents serious lacunae. How do vendors deal with 
uncertainty in supply, demand, and income flow (Morales 1997)? How do 
variations in their activity relate to changes and cycles in other economic 
circuits and sectors Jones 1988; Gaber 1994)? Are there no differences 
between subproletarian sidewalk peddlers who engage in the trade as a 
“stop-gap” means of survival and college-educated bibliophiles and beat- 
niks who take it up as an avocation, for the love of books and of the 
people they meet? What accounts for the rigid racial partitioning of the 
occupation, with black vendors monopolizing the spot near Sixth Avenue 
while white booksellers congregate only a few blocks away on West Fourth 
Street,” as Jason Rosette (2000) reveals in The Book Wars, his award- 
winning documentary film on the craft? How do African-Americans main- 
tain a lock on the area despite the crunch on vending space and the wide 
diffusion of immigrant vendors from Africa in other neighborhoods of 
Manhattan (Stoller 1996)? And how do they survive periods of forced 
inactivity, such as rainy weeks and the long months of winter when the 
arctic cold empties the street of potential customers? Surely Hakim and 


“Tt is surprising, given Duneler’s express interest in race, that he does not mention 
them and the conflictual relationship they apparently entertain with some of his ven- 
dors, for a comparison of the practices and relations of black and white vendors with 
their customers and with the Manhattan police would have shed considerable light 
on how race, class, and state effectively intersect on the sidewalk. Much more so than 
Duneter’s mysterious invocations of a “black collective consciousness” and bizarre 
speculations about a “hypothetical conventional black family from Vermont selling 
Christmas trees on Jane Street” which he (sort of) compares to the white Vermonters 
who come every winter season to sell Douglas firs and Canadian balsams to the locals 
(SW, pp. 239, 304-6). Surprisingly, Duneier also does not make anything of the fact 
that his main informant Hakim Hasan (and possibly other vendors) comes from the 
Virgin Islands, even though the social dispositions and pathways of West Indian blacks 
in New York City are quite different from those of native-born blacks (Vickerman 
1999; Waters 1999). 
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his colleagues must have other income-generating activities then.’* None 
of these issues are addressed in Sidewalk. 

Duneier does not discuss the structural forces—the desocialization of 
labor, the erosion of the patriarchal household, the retrenchment of the 
welfare state, the criminalization of the urban poor, the conflation of 
blackness and dangerousness in public space—that directly shape and 
bound the material and symbolic space within which vendors operate. 
As a result, he never returns to the question, posed at the beginning of 
the book, of “the changes that have taken place on the sidewalk over the 
past four decades.” He offers a profusion of dispersed notations, vignettes, 
and slices but not the kind of systematic life histories needed to connect 
the local world of the vendors to the major institutions that coprocess 
them: the deregulated labor market, the criminal justice system, health 
and welfare bureaucracies, charitable organizations, and personal net- 
works beyond the street scene. Such biographical-cum-institutional data 
would reveal the pathways in and out of that world and allow the reader 
to see whether and under what conditions sidewalk commerce exercises 
its alleged salvaging virtues on homeless vendors, rather than sustaining 
their addictions, entrenching their marginality, and perpetuating their 
misery.” Instead of linking the trajectories of vendors to the transfor- 
mation of extant social structures, Duneier insists that it is 
“difficult to rigorously project individual cases onto the template of 
social processes” so that all we can do is “speculate with caution” (SW, 
p. 51). This speculation proceeds essentially by embracing the folk theories 
of their own lives that the vendors produce, as when Jamaane explains 
that he “believe[s] highly in role models and trying to set examples” (SW, 
p. 58). 


4 


The obsessive focus on respect and “ideals of self-worth” within an in- 
teractional microcosm severed from its institutional moorings and seem- 
ingly devoid of material determinism and power vectors expresses a deeper 
theoretical flaw of Sidewalk: throughout the book, Duneier takes the 
statements of his informants at face value and conflates “vocabularies of 
motives” with social mechanisms, the reasons invoked by vendors to make 


“Duneler’s silence on this is likely a consequence of having conducted fieldwork 
essentially in the summer. This prevents him from examining how seasonal shifts in 
subsistence strategies affect the social morphology of book vendors and, through that 
mediation, the moral physiology of the community they form (as Mauss and Beuchat 
[(1904) 1978] did in their classic study, “Seasonal Variations among the Eskimos”). 

1! Sidewalk closes on an unresolved conundrum in this regard: given its manifold social 
benefits and redeeming moral virtues, why does Hakim Hasan abruptly announce in 
his afterword that he has chosen to leave the sidewalk (especially now that the book 
has made him something of a celebrity in the Village, which cannot but help his sales)? 
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sense of their actions with the causes that actually govern them.’"* Why 
does Duneier swallow whole the sing-song claim of his subjects that they 
“made a conscious decision to ‘respect’ society by scavenging trash or 
panhandling (instead of breaking into parked cars or selling drugs)” (SW, 
p. 159)? Because it resonates with the Victorian trope that informs public 
stereotypes of the urban (black) poor—even as it inverts its valence, turn- 
ing a negative into a positive—as well as with his own conception of the 
social world as a stage for the affirmation of individual moral valor. The 
narrative of “men motivating one another to try to live ‘better’ lives” is 
one he could readily hear and record in the field, because he brought it 
there with him. 

Instead of selecting a site to answer a sociological question, the 29-page 
methodological appendix that closes Sidewalk makes it clear that Duneier 
happened onto a site that, for whatever reasons, attracted him and in 
which he developed rich and rare contacts. So he went about “fishing” 
for questions to which these informants might have answers. But his 
problematic did not emerge inductively, as in the epistemological fairy 
tale of “grounded theory” or “diagnostic ethnography”:” it resulted from 
the projection, onto the sidewalk, of Duneier’s personal interest in mo- 
rality and “respectability” (already evident in Slims Table). Duneier must 
be given credit for the candor with which he acknowledges it: 


I hadn’t formulated a precise research question. I had no theories that I 
wanted to test or reconstruct, and I didn’t have a particular scholarly 
literature to which I knew I wanted to contribute. . . . I sought mainly to 
diagnose the processes at work in this setting and to explain the observed 
patterns of interactions of people. I also have a general theme that guides 
me in collecting data ix all of my work: whether and how ihe people I om 
with are or are not struggling to live in accordance with standards of “moral” 
wortk. (SW, pp. 340-41; emphasis added) 


The inquiry then became a matter of pursuing and spotlighting those 
strands of everyday life on the sidewalk that fit and filled out that righteous 


* “Checking Stuff” (SW, pp. 345—47) to establish the factual veracity of statements 
made by informants is commendable (as well as routinely expected of any fieldworker). 
But it is not the same as establishing their sociological pertinence and analytic adequacy 
for explaining the social practices of these same agents. 

* “Diagnostic ethnography” is the label coined by Duncier’s Wisconsin colleague Erik 
Wright to characterize this inductivist, I-began-to-get-ideas-from-the-things-I-was-see- 
ing-and-hearing-on-the-street approach to field-based inquiry (SW, p. 341) The name 
is catchy and the analogy attractive but it is invalid: a therapist who “gains an ap- 
preciation of the ‘symptoms’ that characterire a ‘patient’” (SW, p. 341) does not extract 
a medical theory out of clinical data; she anchors her observations in a nosography 
and a nosology backed up by an aetiology. And her primary task is to sift through 
information to select a recipe so to cure a condition, not discover the hidden mechanisms 
that produce it (indeed, the therapist typically knows that mechanism well, thanks to 
the science of medical biology). 
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interactionist vision, which Duneier did with impressive zeal,” but to the 
exclusion of all other issues, and especially material constraint and sym- 
bolic violence, that would risk muddying it. Still the sidewalk would 
acquire its full significance as a miniature of and template for urban 
civility (embedded in a Shilsian conception of society as a web of con- 
centric circles of deference and charisma) only if street book vending could 
be linked to broader controversies about public order. This is where the 
thesis about crime and policing comes in. 


5 


Jumping from the sidewalk to the public policy arena, Duneier alleges 
that the presence of homeless vendors, scavengers, and panhandlers does 
not feed crime on the streets of Greenwich Village but on the contrary 
reduces it. What crime, committed when and where, we are not told 
exactly, but it must be the offenses vendors would commit were they not 
engaged in “innocent entrepreneurial activity” as well as those they deter 
by watching over the street. It follows, Duneier pleads, that “a new social- 
control strategy is needed” that would retain as its “core the unrelenting 
demands for responsible behavior” which subtends “quality-of-life” po- 
licing but imbue it with “greater tolerance and respect for people working 
the sidewalk” (SW, p. 313). This is the boldest claim advanced in Sidewalk; 
it is also the weakest. 

It must be noted first that Greenwich Village is an odd place to assess 
the workings of any law-enforcement strategy, since it is a diverse yet 
wealthy area (the median household income is $70,000 per year), with a 
mix of functions and an unusually large proportion of university affiliates, 
tourists, artists, gays and lesbians, and a public ethos of cultural tolerance 
—in short, a one-of-a-kind locale on the American urban landscape. The 
problems of public-order maintenance that arise in it are different from 
those faced by homogenous residential or commercial neighborhoods and 
even more so the ghettoized communities that bear the brunt of “quality- 
of-life” policing.” Be that as it may, Duneier supplies not a single piece 
of hard evidence that sidewalk commerce deflects the incidence of crime 


» At one point, Duneier asks a vendor who was occupying a disputed spot on the 
sidewalk: “Did you feel while you were waiting that if you did set up here you were 
being some hind of bad person?” Then he notes: “My presence became an occasion for 
the men to discuss what constituted suitable behavior” (SW, p. 248; emphasis added). 
11 Duneler acknowledges that Greenwich Village is “unique in a multitude of ways” 
but he refrains from discussing how its peculiarities impact the validity and gener- 
alizability of his claims: “I must leave it to the readers to test my observations against 
thetr own, and hope that the concepts I have developed to make sense of this neigh- 
borhood will prove useful in other venues” (SW, p. 11). It would have been more 
helpful to sketch even a summary comperison with the lively sidewalk vending scene 
on Fourteenth Strest (studied by Gaber [1994] or the open-air market on 125th Street 
in Harlem (described in detail by Stoller [1996]. 
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there. Instead of presenting data on police complaints or arrests (available 
in geocoded sets from the city’s police department) or narrating specific 
incidents of crime prevention, he is content with affirming that he has 
personally “rarely seen any crime spring from this environment” (SW, p. 
79)—which suggests that he does not know that the purchase and pos- 
session of crack, for instance, is a felony punishable by multiple years of 
prison in the state of New York. Yet we do not know that street vending 
was not accompanied by criminal activity on the side; and it is unclear 
how the “eyes upon the street” of a dozen sidewalk sellers would make 
a tangible difference at a busy crossroads that is dotted with tens of shops 
and that harbors regular pedestrian traffic from residents and tourists 
alike at all hours of the day. 

Duneier’s discussion of the “broken windows’ theory is especially feeble, 
as it eschews the relevant criminological and legal literature and misdi- 
agnoses its nature, means, and uses. It confounds sixties-style “community 
policing” (as studied famously by Egon Bittner) with nimeties-style “zero 
tolerance” (SW, p. 375), which purports to reclaim public space by sys- 
tematically arresting and jailing those accused of minor offenses such as 
littering, panhandling, prostitution, drinking, urinating in public, and van- 
dalism. The centerpiece of “zero tolerance” is not the strict enforcement 
of municipal codes, which Duneier describes and complains about in the 
case of his vendors and scavengers, but “stop-and-frisk” patrols targeted 
at tens of thousands of young men in ghetto and barrio neighborhoods 
and resulting in their mass dispatch to Rikers Island. The city, goaded 
by the Village Alliance (a local business association) and vigorously as- 
sisted by New York University, tried to remove the vendors from their 
spot and failed precisely because the latter operate in full legality, owing 
to the peculiar manner in which the municipal council chose to implement 
the constitutional right to free speech (SW, pp. 132-36). The fact that 
Duneier never had a single occasion to bail a member of his sidewalk 
group out of jail or go fetch him at night court over the length of four 
years would seem to indicate that street sellers of printed matter are largely 
spared the harshest side of the campaign for “quality of life.” The loath- 
some “squeegee men,” and not sidewalk vendors, are its iconic target. 
Even if they were, the New York City police made 376,316 arrests in 
1998 (over 227,500 of them for misdemeanors), a figure superior by about 
50,000 to the total number of crimes recorded by the authorities that year 
and resulting in 130,000 admissions to Rikers Island jail. It is difficult to 
discern what exempting a dozen or even a few hundred street peddlers 
of printed matter would change to that picture. 

Duneier presents as fact the propaganda of the mayor’s office and 
neoconservative ideologues of the “war on crime,” according to which 
“zero tolerance” has lowered crime in New York City (SW, pp. 287, 313) 
in spite of solid research findings to the contrary.” It is well established 


n “We grant that the ‘broken windows’ has viability and that it has been used to lower 
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that violent crime started dropping years before Giuliani launched that 
policy; that other large cities that have applied police tactics divergent 
with “zero tolerance” sport equally large drops in criminal offenses; and 
that “quality-of-life” enforcement was sot based on the so-called broken 
windows theory of George Kelling and James Q. Wilson but on the com- 
mon lore of beat cops, who encapsulated it by the less elegant name of 
“breaking balls” theory (Fagan, Zimring, and Kim 1998; Green 1999; 
Joanes 1999; Bowling 1999; Maple and Mitchell 1999). Duneier’s minor 
emendation of that theory, consisting in “defining disorder with greater 
accuracy” while endorsing its “viability” (SW, p. 298), reads timid if not 
silly in light of Bernard Harcourt’s (1998, esp. pp. 343-77) thorough dis- 
mantling of its basic postulates and categories, including its muddled 
conception of disorder. Finally, the notion that challenging the conceptual 
logic of order-maintenance policing will lead to altering its implementation 
(SW, pp. 287-88) is whimsical at best: like other law-enforcement strat- 
egies, it was never adopted on “intellectual grounds” but for political, 
bureaucratic, and symbolic reasons. 

Finally, one must ask: Why should homeless sidewalk vendors have to 
reduce crime rather than simply abstain from it in order to be allowed 
to exercise their trade? Why should one require of them a higher contri- 
bution to civility than is demanded of regular commercial operators and 
other users of public space? To show that they are not a blight to the 
neighborhood, Duneier feels that he must find them to be a boon, and in 
seeking to meet this uneven burden of proof he enshrines the double 
standard by which the urban poor are judged in American society. And 
one cannot but wonder, too: What if Duneier, having cast his ethnographic 
net a bit wider, had found that book vendors do not enhance neighborhood 
safety, would he then be calling for their removal? 


6 


The upshot of Duneier’s arguments is that there exists two categories of 
street people: those who, being moral and entrepreneurial, enhance social 


crime rates” (SW, p. 313). I mention here only works available while Duneier was still 
in the field. Among the other problems in Duneier’s discusston of policing, he cites as 
support for the “broken windows” theory an “excellent study” by Wealey Skogan (1990), 
Disorder and Decline, whose results in fact indicate that poverty and segregation, not 
disorder, are the best predictors of crime, and whose statistical findings on the disorder- 
crime nexus have been invalidated by Harcourt’s (1998, esp. pp. 309-29) painstaking 
reanalysis of the same data; he refers to a 1988 piece by Robert Sampson and Jacqueline 
Cohen that concludes that empirical support for that theory is lacking (SW, p. 370), 
and he overlooks more recent publications by the same author (Sampson and Rau- 
denbush 1999) explicitly refuting it. Duneier also claims to introduce a distinction 
between physical and social order that is epicentral to Skogan’s earlier work (SW, p. 
288). Finally, he presents George Kelling and Catherine Coles’s Fixing Broken Win- 
dows as a scholarly tome (SW, p. 374), when it is an ideological tract, bankrolled by 
the Manhattan Institute as part of its campaign to legitimire the rolling out of the 
police state to manage poverty. 
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order and should be supported as well as “honored” (SW, p. 317), and 
those who do not and must presumably be cleaned out and away. Under 
the appearance of a critique of “zero-tolerance” policing,” Sidewalk sup- 
pHes a blueprint for a refocused, more efficient, class cleansing of the 
street that would stringently enforce the norm of “personal responsibility” 
but accord the worthy poor the room necessary to administer for them- 
selves a sort of workfare program or “moral bootcamp” composed of 
begging, scrounging, and recycling secondhand merchandise: 


We can observe the following process. A man comes out of prison and goes 
to Sixth Avenue to panhandle. He watches another man’s vending table 
and in time learns how to scavenge and find magazines that citizens will 
buy. Through his positive relations with customers and the self-direction 
that comes from being his own boss, he begins to feel the self-respect that 
also comes from knowing that he is earning an “honest living.” After a 
time. . . he makes his way off the streets to an apartment... . If residents 
come to see his behavior as a positive contribution, they treat him with a 
respect that he isn’t used to. At the same time, other men who come out 
of jail or who know no other way of self-support than robbery will see 
models of positive behavior and begin to imitate them. “Fixed windows” 
and “broken windows” can work together. (SW, p. 311) 


This pollyannaish tale, premised on an artificial disjunction between 
sidewalk entrepreneurship and illegal activities, might in the best-case 
scenario apply to a handful of duly (self-)selected men, but it is evidently 
not replicable by the 60,000 ex-convicts who flood out of state prisons 
every year in New York state, three-fourths of whom come from and 
return to the seven poorest neighborhoods in New York City (Wacquant 
2001, pp. 114-15). How many of them can realistically hope to find a 
place to peddle used magazines when vending spots are already over- 
loaded, and how many can expect to earn enough that way to pay rent 
and move off the street when even full-time workers at low-wage jobs 
cannot? Yet, in Duneier’s view, what urban subproletarians need is a few 
“positive and inspiring models” to clue them in on how to make “an honest 
living” and a hearty serving of mutual and self-respect, and they will be 
just fine. Left to fend for themselves and each other on the sidewalk, they 
will learn self-direction, discover morality and, as a bonus, increase civility 
and “social solidarity” in the city. One could hardly formulate a better 
brief for continuing the state policies of urban abandonment, social dis- 


* ©The ‘broken windows’ theory as applied to street life seems to have worked so well 
because it has been used so broadly that it can hardly fail. In effect, with an unsys- 
tematic definition of disorder, it has been applied unscienttfically, with a large margin 
of error that is usually unobserved ... A better approach would be to define disorder 
with greater accuracy. In particular, I would like to see ‘broken windows’—style reg- 
ulation work without disrespecting people who are engaging in innocent entrepreneu- 
rial activity” (SW, p. 289). Just as respect rules the life of sidewalk vendors, it must 
guide the punitive action of the authorities. 
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investment, workfare, and “prisonfare” that have spawned the mounting 
social refuse strewn on the streets of the U.S. metropolis. Indeed, Duneier 
endorses the institutionalization of economic dispossession and social 
marginality as queer antipoverty policy when he proposes that “we will 
improve our well-being by making provisions for more persons, not fewer, 
to engage in informal entrepreneurial activity,” and that city government 
stay out of the way and accept such activity not only as “inevitable” but 
as downright “admirable” (SW, p. 315). Admirable indeed, is the ingenuity 
with which American society—and social science—keeps devising novel 
ways of making its poor shoulder the weight of their own predicament. 


THE GOOD, THE BAD, AND THE UGLY IN BLACK PHILLY: 
ANDERSON ON THE “MORAL LIFE OF THE INNER CITY” 


Whereas Duneier cleanses the street vendors of Manhattan’s bohemian 
district by censoring and deflating those aspects of their activities that 
would render them less appealing to conventional society, Elijah Anderson 
does not shy away from unpalatable characters and facts. In Code of the 
Street (hereafter COS), he gives the reader a close-up view of the good, 
the bad, and the ugly on the rough streets of black Philadelphia with a 
frankness that places his study squarely in the genre exemplified by Wil- 
liam Julius Wilson’s 1987 book, The Truly Disadvantaged, with its un- 
varnished account of “social pathologies” in the urban core.”* Anderson’s 
book is striking for the candor and aplomb with which its author confronts 
realities that most observers either cannot see, because they remain safely 
remote from the scene, or do not want to see because it would ruffle their 
cherished preconceptions of the poor. 

The culmination of years of difficult fieldwork and deep scholarly as 
well as personal engagement with the topic, COS seeks to explain “why 
it is that so many inner-city young people are inclined to commit ag- 
gression and violence toward one another” (COS, p. 9). The answer resides 
in the rise and spread of a “code of the street,” that is, an oppositional 
culture of masculine defiance and interpersonal brutality fueled, on the 
inside, by the declining availability and authority of wholesome “role 
models” and, on the outside, by economic dispossession (caused by dein- 
dustrialization) and by racial exclusion, variously manifested in white 
prejudice, discrimination, and segregation. To arrive at this answer, the 
Pennsylvania sociologist patiently exposes the overlapping cultural di- 


¥ Code af the Street can be read as a cultural elaboration and microlevel specification 
of the thesis put forth by Wilson (who enthusiastically endorses the book on the flap 
jacket) that attributes the ills of the contemporary ghetto to the combination of job- 
lessness caused by deindustrialixation and social isolation fed by family dissolution 
and the exodus of middle-class “role models” in the context of continued segregation. 
The jacket text states that Anderson’s tome “brings new understanding to the lives of 
the truly disadvantaged.” 
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visions, social tensions, and internecine struggles that rend the fin-de- 
siècle ghetto asunder and contribute to its collective quandary from 
within. But his analysis of these struggles is marred by the reification of 
cultural orientations into groups, conceptual equivocation about the no- 
tion of “code,” and a persistent disconnect between data and theory that 
make it an unfinished work that ultimately raises more questions than it 
settles. In particular, Anderson’s argument about the centrality of moral 
mentors is wedded to a theory of action, “role modeling,” that is concep- 
tually defective and continually contradicted by the evidence in the book. 
As for the narrative of deindustrialization and racial exclusion, it is ar- 
tificially overlayed onto field descriptions that nowhere display how such 
external macrostructural forces come to impact life inside the ghetto.” 
Code of the Street reads like two separate books. The first, composed 
of the first four chapters, on the contest between conventional and street 
values, on the quest for manly respect in public encounters, on drugs and 
violence, and on the sexual mores of ghetto youth, revisits, revises, and 
generally repeats the themes and theses propounded in Anderson’s (1990) 
previous book, Streetwise (the COS chapter “The Mating Game” is even 
an identical reprinted of the chapter “Sex Codes and Family Life among 
Northton’s Youth” from the earlier book. The second, also comprising 
four chapters, brings fresh materials on the two social types that Anderson 
considers the “moral pillars” of the ghetto, the “decent daddy” and the 
“inner-city grandmother,” and on the travails of two young men who battle 
to tear themselves from the clutches of the street, the first unsuccessfully, 
the second with more sanguine results. Both parts turn on the central 
opposition between “decency” and “the street,” which Anderson introduces 
by taking the reader on a ride down Germantown Avenue, a major artery 
of Philadelphia that runs from the white, affluent district of Chestnut Hill 
through Mount Airy, a mixed, middle-class area, to Germantown, a di- 
lapidated black neighborhood where the “code of street” overwhelms the 
“code of civility.” There, amidst a desolate urban landscape, young men 
“profile” and “represent” in and around “staging areas” that are so many 
proving grounds for a virulent and aggressive form of masculinity; public 
decency is openly flouted, crime and drug dealing are endemic, and fracas 
commonplace; streets, schools, stores, and homes are suffused with so- 
ciability but also with danger, dread, and destitution due to the dearth 
of jobs, the deficiencies of public services, racial stigma, and the profound 
sense of alienation and despair they feed (COS, pp. 20-30). Yet, far from 
being homogenous, like the city itself, this segment of the ghetto is dif- 
ferentiated along “two poles of value orientation, two contrasting con- 


3 Code of the Street also suffers from poor editing. The writing is very redundant, 
with each chapter summarizing the others and rehearsing again and again the central 
thesis of the book (nearly identical passages are repeated on the same page or only 
pages apart; see, e.g., pp. 73 and 78, 126 and 129, 209-10, 212-13, 218, 308, 313, 318, 
and 320), and the bibliographic references, though short, contain glaring errors (one 
note Hsts Darnell Hawkin’s 1986 study Homicide as a 1966 book entitled Homocids). 
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ceptual categories” of “street and decent” which “organize the community 
socially” and determine the tenor of life in the neighborhood by “the way 
they coexist and interact” (COS, pp. 35, 33). 


1 


Anderson insists at the outset that these paired terms are “evaluative 
ern that confer status on local residents,” “labels” that people use 
“to characterize themselves and one another.” He wisely warns against 
reifying them by stressing that “individuals of either orientation may co- 
exist in the same extended family” and that “there is also a great deal of 
‘code-switching’,” such that the same person “may at different times ex- 
hibit both decent and street orientation, depending on the circumstances” 
(COS, pp. 35-36). But he immediately casts aside his own warning and 
proceeds to treat these flexible cultural orientations as fixed reper- 
toires—codes, cultures, or value systems—and even as sets of households 
arrayed against one another. This classic case of Zustandreduktion, the 
“reduction of process to static conditions,” to use Norbert Elias’s (1978, 
p. 112) idiom, has three unfortunate consequences.” First, transmuting 
folk notions that residents use to make sense of their everyday world into 
mutually exclusive populations prevents Anderson from analyzing the 
dynamic contest of categorization out of which the distinction between 
“street” and “decent” arises and how this contest affects individual conduct 
and group formation. For it leaves unexamined the social mechanisms 
and paths whereby different persons drift toward this or that end of the 
spectrum, and what facilitates or hinders their sliding alongside it.” 
Next, by taking his cue from the folk concepts of the residents without 


* This is not a mere terminological problem. Despite his early insistence that “street” 
and “decent” are labels and not individuals or populations, Anderson handles them as 
such throughout the book. Thus chap. 1 is entitled “Decent and Street Families” and 
its main sections—“Decent Families,” “The Single Decent Mother,” and “The Street 
Family"—present individuals who are embodiments of two tangible social types. In 
the last chapter alone, Anderson insists that “most of the residents are decent,” yet 
that “decent people seldom form anything like a critical mass.” He estimates, based 
on visits in “numerous inner-city high schools,” that “about a fifth of the students [are] 
invested in the code of the street” and that, by the fourth grade, three-quarters have 
“bought into the code.” He reports that “employers sometimes discriminate against 
entire census tracts or zip codes because they cannot or will not distinguish the decent 
people from these neighborhoods.” And he refers to a decrease in “the ratio of decent 
to street-oriented people” as one moves deeper toward the heart of the ghetto or what 
he somewhat cryptically calls “ground rero” (COS, pp 309, 311, 317, 319, 324). 

? There are places where Anderson hints at this question, as when he notes that “the 
kind of home a child comes from influences but does not always determine” whether 
a child goes “decent” or “street,” or when he writes that the inability of street-oriented 
kids to code switch is “largely a function of persistent poverty and local neighborhood 
effects, but is also strongly related to family background, available peers, and role 
models” (COS, p. 93). But this listing of factors stops the inquiry right where it should 
begin. 
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anchoring their points of view firmly in the social order, Anderson pre- 
sumes precisely that which needs to be demonstrated: that these two sets 
of families are properly differentiated by their moral values rather than 
by the distinct structural locations they occupy in local social space and 
the objective Hfe chances and Habilities associated with these. Anderson 
is fully aware that “the inner-city community is actually quite diverse 
economically,” and he points in passing to variations in assets, occupation, 
income, and education (COS, p. 53). But he does not construct the system 
of places that these variations compose, so that practices that may be 
effects of social-structural position are by default automatically attributed 
to “culture” under the guise of “the code.” Instead, he draws a dichotomous 
portrait of “decent families” and “street families” that leaves no middle 
ground, little overlap, and faint symbolic interplay between them. Decent 
families display all the hallowed virtues of the stereotypical American 
family of dominant ideology: they are “working hard, saving money for 
material things, and raising children to try to make something out of 
themselves” in accordance with “mainstream values” (COS, p. 38). They 
hold on to their jobs even when these are insecure and underpaid, ally 
themselves with “outside” institutions such as churches and schools, and 
keep faith in the future. Their deep religious commitment allows them 
to maintain “intact nuclear families” in which “the role of the ‘man in 
the house’ predominates and instills in all a sense of personal respon- 
sibility. Street families are their mirror opposite: they “often show a lack 
of consideration for other people and have a rather superficial sense of 
family and community”; being deprived of good-paying jobs, their re- 
sources are limited and frequently misused, their lives “marked by dis- 
organization” and filled with frustration. They are derelict in their parental 
duties, inconsiderate toward neighbors and have periodic run-ins with 
the police; by example, they teach their children “to be loud, boisterous, 
proudly crude, and uncouth—in short, street” (COS, pp. 45-47). The ques- 
tion looms, unanswered: Are these families destitute because they are 
morally dissolute or the other way around? Is their cultural orientation 
the spring or the spin-off of their lower position in social space and of 
the different relation to the future that comes with it? 

Note that Anderson’s characterization of the “street family” is wholly 
negative, defined by deficiency, deficit, and lack; the street family’s ori- 
entation and actions are grasped from the standpoint of “decent” families 
who strive to distance themselves from “uncouth” neighbors. By thus 
adopting the folk concepts of the residents as his analytic tools, Anderson 
runs into a third problem: like the “decent folks,” he attributes all the ills 
of the “community” to the street people, in effect taking sides in the battle 
that these two factions (or class fractions) of the ghetto population wage 
against one another, instead of analyzing how their opposition operates 
practically to frame, curtail, or amplify objective differences in social 
position and strategies in the neighborhood. Anderson’s candor about the 
unsavory aspects of ghetto life is thus accommodated by compartmen- 
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talizing behaviors and assigning flattering and offensive patterns to two 
distinct populations defined precisely by their contrasted moralities. 
Throughout the book, he is openly committed to documenting (and la- 
menting) the predicament and vindicating the point of view of the “decent” 
people.” This personal commitment to “decency’—spotlighted by the 
term’s presence in the subtitle of the book—limits Anderson’s observa- 
tions, colors his analyses and truncates his ability to make sense of street 
values other than as the desecration of decent ones even as they are 
fostered, as we shall see below, by “adaptation” to material hardship and 
blocked opportunities. 


2 


The centerpiece of Anderson’s book is its grounded description of the 
workings of the “code of the street,” this “set of prescriptions and pro- 
scriptions, or informal rules, of behavior organized around a desperate 
search for respect that governs public relations” in the ghetto (COS, p. 
10). For the young men who embrace it, life is a perpetual “campaign for 
respect” waged by conveying, through appearance, deportment, and de- 
Meanor, speech and act, that they are prepared to defy and dish out 
violence without fear of consequence so as to get their share of “juice,” 
as manly regard is called on the streets. The diffusion of this bellicose 
mindset from the street into homes, schools, parks, and commercial es- 
tablishments such as taverns and movie theaters, infects all face-to-face 
relations. It feeds predatory crime and the drug trade, exacerbates inter- 
personal violence, and even warps practices of courtship, mating, and 
intimacy between the sexes.” Here Anderson extends and enriches the 
previous, abbreviated, analysis by Richard Majors and Janet Billson of 
“the cool pose,” that “ritualized form of masculinity” through which mar- 
ginalized African-Americans affirm “pride, strength and control” in the 
public theater of everyday life (Majors and Billson 1992, p. 23). Majors 


= The only negative property that Anderson reports about “decent families” is that 
their efforts at upward social mobility can be perceived as an expression of “disrespect” 
for their neighbors and is liable to trigger a “policing effort” designed to keep them 
from “‘selling out’ or ‘acting white,’” which means adopting middle-class manners and 
moving out of the neighborhood. This is in sharp contrast to Anderson’s (1978) earlier 
work, particularly A Place on the Corner, a masterful study of the interactional con- 
struction of the ghetto social order, in which the points of view of the “regulars,” the 
“winos,” and the “hoodlums” are treated on a plane of full epistemic equality 
P On these topics, COS does not add much to the existing literature because it presents 
mostly stylized facts based on what Anderson himeelf calls “impressionistic materials 
. from various social settings around the city” (COS, p. 10) that leave key processes 
underspecified. One finds thicker descriptions and deeper dissections of the crack trade 
in Bourgois (1995), of the dynamics and dilemmas of stickup work in Wright and 
Decker (1997), of the sensual and moral construction of masculine honor through 
violent confrontation in Katz (1989), and of the plight and hopes of teenage girls in 
Kaplan (1997). 
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and Billson saw the “cool pose” as a symptom of oppression manifested 
in disastrous education, rampant unemployment, high poverty, uncon- 
trolled fertility, and hypermorbidity; they portrayed it as a product of 
“underlying structural violence that jeopardizes the equal opportunity of 
blacks” and “breeds violence in its enraged victim.” Anderson likewise 
presents the “code of the street” as “a complex cultural response to the 
lack of jobs that pay a living wage, to the stigma of race, to rampant 
drug use, to alienation and lack of hope” (flapcover text). 

But what exactly is a code, where does the “code of the street” come 
from and how does it actually generate particular behaviors? One would 
expect that Anderson’s book would elucidate these issues, but the more 
one reads the more muddled they seem to become. First, the code is 
variously described as a set of “informal rules,” an “etiquette,” a “value 
orientation,” an “oppositional culture” and the objective regularities of 
conduct they prescribe, but also as a “script,” a set of roles and their 
patterned expectations, a personal identity, a “milieu,” and even as the 
“fabric of everyday life” in toto.” This loose and overexpansive definition 
creates problems, for if the code is both a cultural template that molds 
behavior and that behavior itself, the argument becomes circular. Next, 
there is considerable confusion as to the origins and vectors of the “code 
of the street.” The notion is first introduced as a contemporary, group- 
specific, normative constellation spawned in the ghetto by the unique 
confluence of racial domination, economic devastation, and distrust of the 
criminal justice system. But a few pages later we learn that it is only the 
latest avatar of an ancient conception of masculine honor that reaches 
back to the dawn of civilization and is shared by a multiplicity of older 
and newer immigrant groups in American society.” 

For clarification, Anderson refers the reader to the “plausible description 
tracing the tradition and evolution of this code” supplied in two books 
by journalists: Fox Butterfield’s AH God’s Children and Nicolas Lemann’s 
The Promised Land (COS, p. 328). This does not clarify much, not only 
because neither book meets the usual standards of historical scholarship, 
but also because they flat out gainsay Anderson’s thesis of an aggressive 
conception of honor spawned by a combination of deep poverty and racial 
exclusion leading to virulent alienation in the U.S. metropolis after the 
1970s. Lemann’s (1986) book claims that the culture of the postindustrial 


x ©The code of the street is not the goal or product of any individual’s actions but is 
the fabric of everyday life, a vivid and pressing milieu within which all local residents 
must shape their personal routines, income strategies, and orientations to schooling, 
as well as their mating, parenting, and neighbor relations” (COS, p. 366). 

31 On the one side, Anderson writes that “the code is a complex cultural response to 
the lack of jobs that pay a living wage, to the stigma of race, to rampant drug use, 
to alienation and lack of hope.” On the other, he maintains that “this code is not new. 
It is as old as the world, going back to Roman times or the world of the shogun 
warriors or the early American Old South. And it can be observed in working-class 
Scotch-Irish or Italian or Hispanic communities” (COS, flapcover text, p. 84). 
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ghetto is an import from the agrarian South brought there by the Great 
Migration of the interwar decades: for him, the “code of the street” is a 
Southern complex rooted in sharecropping and thus operative also in rural 
regions. As for Butterfield (1995, pp. xviii, 11), rampant violence in the 
inner city “has little to do with race or class, with poverty or education, 
with television or the fractured family”; it is neither recent nor peculiarly 
urban since it “grew out of a proud culture” of honor among whites in 
the antebellum South, which itself had its “roots in the blood feud between 
clans and families dating to the Middle Ages.” Contradictory recountings 
of its origins and carrying group means that the “code of the street” can 
be variously interpreted as a conception of masculinity (shared by all 
classes), as a lower-class cultural model (shared by all ethnic groups), as 
an ethnic or regional cultural form (but specific to one gender), or yet as 
a sociomental construct spawned by a particular place of extreme desti- 
tution and alienation (the street, the jobless inner city, or the hyperghetto), 
perhaps with influences from the criminal or convict culture. Some clar- 
ification is in order here to better locate the “code of the street” somewhere 
between a timeless masculine propensity to aggression and the peculiar 
expression of ethnoracial, regional, or class atavism. 


3 


Tracing the genesis of the “code of the street” as historically sedimented 
and class-ethnically inflected masculine ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting in urban public space would not only help specify its tenets and 
chart its transformation, showing how the “cool pose” of the seventies 
mutated into the “hard case” of the nineties for black men trapped in the 
nether regions of U.S. social space. It would also clear up another am- 
biguity in Anderson’s account: the street code is said, at times, to organize 
and curtail violence by supplying “a kind of policing mechanism, en- 
couraging people to trust others with a certain respect,” while, at other 
times, it is found responsible for sowing distrust, destabilizing relations 
and diffusing aggression so that even “decent and law-abiding people 
become victims of random violence” (COS, pp. 105, 108). This suggests 
that the “code” cannot explain a particular pattern of conduct except in 
conjunction with other social forces and factors that act as “switchboards,” 
turning its (dis)organizing power on or off. Among these factors that beg 
for a more sustained discussion than Anderson offers are the wide avail- 
ability of handguns and the growing symbiosis between the street and 
the prison culture due to the astronomical rates of incarceration of young 
African-Americans from urban centers.” This, in turn, implies that rising 


2 For Fagan and Wilkinson (1998), it is not the informal rules of masculine honor but 
the implements and purposes of violence that have changed in the ghetto over the 
past two decades. In the early nineties, the mass circulation of guns and their rampant 
use by street gangs to conquer and regulate expanding street-level drug markets caused 
a sudden upsurge and epidemic-like spread of violence (and account also in part for 
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internecine violence in the ghetto is the unanticipated product of public 
policies of tolerance of private weapons (ownership and commerce) and 
of penal management of poverty in the metropolis via the “prisonization” 
of the street habitus, which points less to the local culture of masculinity 
than to the state (Wacquant 2001). 

Specifying how the code of the street produces more or less violent 
behavior on the ground would likely disclose its dubious conceptual status. 
As a depictive device designed to capture the everyday perspective of 
ghetto residents, it is useful and illuminating; as an analytical tool aimed 
at explaining social conduct, it suffers from severe shortcomings. Code is 
a concept that comes from cybernetics and information theory via struc- 
tural linguistics and anthropology. But, as numerous critiques of struc- 
turalism have shown—the most thorough being Bourdieu’s (1977) wel- 
known dissection of Lévi-Strauss in Outline of a Theory of Practice—such 
an approach reduces individuals or groups to the status of passive supports 
of a “code” that works out its independent semiotic logic “behind their 
backs”; it cannot grasp practice other than as the mere execution of a 
timeless cultural model that negates the inventive capacities of agents and 
the open-endedness of situations, thereby freezing dynamic relations into 
eternal replicas of a single blueprint. In many passages of Anderson’s 
book, the code does appear as a deus ex machina that moves people about 
in the manner of puppets and dictates behavior irrespective of material 
and other factors. The “code of the street” is even invoked in instances 
where it is clearly superfluous: for example, one hardly needs to “acquire 
the street knowledge of the etiquette” of the stickup to figure that it is 
better to cooperate with an assailant who sticks a gun to your head and 
defer to his demands—which Anderson overinterprets as acknowledging 
“the authority, the worth, the status, even the respectability of the as- 
sailant” (COS, p. 128). It is a simple matter of trying to avoid injury or 
death, which any properly socialized urban denizen understands no matter 
her “code.” 


4 


What a wayward youth caught by the street “needs is a serious helping 
hand: a caring old head can make a real difference” (COS, p. 136). With 
this pronouncement, Anderson sets the stage for the second part of Code 
of the Street, in which he seeks to demonstrate that wholesome “role 
models” such as the “decent daddy” and the “inner-city grandmother” 
have an impact on social life in the ghetto. The trouble here is that, as 
with Duneier’s depiction of sidewalk vendors, upon close reading his own 
data continually rebut this thesis. “The decent daddy is a certain kind of 





its recent decline). Then “guns became symbols of respect, power, identity and manhood 
to a generation of youth, in addition to having strategic value for survival” in an 
environment of dispossession and an “ecology of danger” (Fagan and Wilkinson 1998, 
p. 105). 
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man,” a “highly principled and moral” man with “certain responsibilities 
and privileges: to work, to support his family, to rule his household, to 
protect his daughters, and to raise his son to be like him,” as well as “to 
carry the weight of the race on his shoulder” (COS, p. 180). His authority 
rests on his embrace of the work ethic, his abiding commitment to pro- 
priety and property, support from the church and access to economic 
resources, chief among them jobs. But “today the decent daddy’s role of 
sponsorship is being challenged by deindustrialization” and his “moral 
aura” is waning. Having lost his economic footing, his ranks are dwin- 
dling, he is becoming less visible, and many young men “play the role 
poorly” because they know only “the outlines of the model” for lack of 
having been exposed to it firsthand in its full splendor (COS, p. 185). 
They are thus liable to become defensive, hypersensitive, and short-tem- 
pered, and they sometimes take out their frustration on their women when 
the latter dare “challenge their image as the man in control” (COS, p. 
187). 

For proof that the “decent daddy” remains “important for the moral 
integrity of the community,” Anderson adduces a string of loosely assem- 
bled observations, anecdotes, and interview excerpts, including 11 pages 
of a rambling and highly repetitive account, by one such decent daddy, 
of an incident 25 years ago, in which his beloved, model son was killed 
in a banal if horrific confrontation with gang members (COS, pp. 
194-204). This father is understandably distressed and bitter that life 
should be so unfair to someone who has steadfastly honored precepts of 
“decency.” But voicing such pain and tracing out the ripples of emotional 
damage through the family does little to specify the social conditions and 
mechanisms whereby the morality he aspires to and embodies can or 
cannot become socially effective. Indeed, this decent daddy and his com- 
patriots emerge as anachronistically yearning for a bygone world of stable 
factory employment and retrograde gender arrangements in which the 
man is the provider and the woman keeps to “her place, which is taking 
care of the house and preparing food to his satisfaction” while being 
watchful “not to speak out of turn or talk too much and make him look 
small” (COS, p. 183). Anderson’s own nostalgia for this age of Fordist 
patriarchy blinds him to the fact that, far from being content with do- 
mestic subservience, African-American women have long assumed a ma- 
jor role in the affairs of their community and that the waning of the 
influence of the “decent daddy” is due not simply to the declining economic 
position of black men and their inability to deliver tangible rewards 
(‘Their moral authority is weakened when being nice doesn’t lead to 
material benefits: a good job for a young man, a good household for a 
young woman”; COS, pp. 204-5). It results from a sea change in the shape 
and dynamics of family, gender, and age relations sweeping over a pro- 
found and long-standing rift between black men and women that is es- 
pecially pronounced at the bottom of the class structure but affects all 
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classes.” No amount of bemoaning the rise of the “‘bad heads’ (like certain 
rap artists),” who now allegedly supplant the decent daddy as beacon of 
achievement—will restore the conditions that made the latter a salient 
social type and bring back “the old days [when] the black man was strong” 
so that “even the white man would take note,” as one of Anderson’s 
informants puts it (COS, pp. 205, 194). 

Much as the role of the decent daddy is fast eroding, “the network of 
grandmothers continues to form a communal safety net” of sorts but “that 
net is weakened and imperiled” (COS, p. 207). Because of economic re- 
trenchment, the spread of drugs, and the attendant crystallization of the 
oppositional culture of the street, the “black grandmother is once again 
being called upon to assume her traditional role” as “selfless savior of the 
community,” valiantly taking care of unwanted children, compensating 
for “the inability—or unwillingness in many cases—of young men to fulfill 
their parental obligations and responsibilities,” and wielding moral au- 
thority at large (COS, pp. 208, 211). Though there exists, not surprisingly, 
two types of grandmothers, the respectable and the street-oriented, the 
traditional grandmother is basically the older female counterpart to the 
decent daddy: financially secure, God-fearing, ethically conservative, de- 
pendable, and insistent on authority and accountability. But if it is true 
that she has become “a conceptual touchstone [sic] of the value system 
into which many young girls are initiated and actively grow” (COS, p. 
214), then why do so many of these same girls behave so recklessly? 

Instead of subjecting his informants’ romanticized vision of the past 
to a methodical critique informed by the social and oral history of the 
ghetto, Anderson lionires it, leaving unresolved two contradictions at the 
heart of his account. First, the two major roles of the decent daddy and 
the heroic grandmother cannot have blossomed together since their func- 
tional importance is inversely related: Who needs the valiant grandmother 
to take care of the babies of a wayward daughter if the decent father has 
successfully “modeled” proper morality and raised his children, and es- 
pecially his sons, the right way? Indeed, neither social type plays a major 
part in historical depictions of the midcentury ghetto and in contemporary 
life-story accounts (e.g., Drake and Cayton 1945; Greenberg 1991; Trotter 
1995; Gwaltney 1980; Monroe and Goldman 1988; Kotlowitz 1991). Sec- 
ond, the “traditional grandmother” succeeds as grandmother only because, 
in Anderson’s own terms, she has failed as mother: despite her “enormous 
moral authority and spiritual strength,” she was unable to rein in her 
adolescent daughters and prevent their untimely pregnancy. And now she 
has to pick up the pieces as best as she can in the context of public 


8 For a view contrary to the masculinist folk vision of the “decent daddies,” docu- 
menting the less visible but not less decisive role of women as “makers of the race,” 
see Higginbotham (1992), White (1998) and Clark and Thompson (1998); for a thorough 
treatment of the deep-seated “crisis in nearly all aspects of gender relations among all 
classes of Afro-Americans,” see Patterson’s (1998) provocative and disturbing essay, 
“Broken Bloodlines.” 
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indifference such that she can rely on no one but herself and her close 
female kin. 

As evidence for the ethical prowess of the inner-city grandmother, An- 
derson supplies the 15-page-long, underedited transcript from “a tape- 
recorded conversation” with Betty (COS, pp. 219-33), one such grand- 
mother. To the degree that one can trust an account that is uncorroborated 
by observational data, this transcript suggests, not that Betty embraced 
a glorious moral calling on behalf of the “community,” but that she was 
forced to take over the care of her teenage daughter’s babies owing to 
the criminal ineptitude of the city’s child, health, and social services. The 
latter did next to nothing to protect a 12-year-old girl who reportedly was 
pulling knives on her own mother, ran away repeatedly, was raped on 
the streets, infected with syphillis and herpes as well as addicted to crack 
(which the hospital staff where she delivered a two-pound baby failed to 
detect; COS, pp. 222-23). Brute necessity and the tragic bankruptcy of 
public institutions rule the day in the ghetto. Betty is understandably 
exhausted and exasperated: she wishes that her daughter and her babies 
would “just go and stay away” and that doctors would forcibly sterilize 
her. 

Anderson titles the closing section of the transcript “The Final Reality: 
Betty Accepts Her Heroic Role,” but there is little heroism in such kinship 
servitude thrust upon (sub)proletarian women by the faltering of the 
social-welfare wing of the state. The state’s contribution to this calamity 
is even greater yet, as Betty had to give up her job as a nurse’s aide to 
be allowed to receive welfare for her daughter’s babies. Anderson un- 
wittingly concedes that material push, and not normative pull, is what 
trapped her in this predicament: “The lack of affordable day care in 
conjunction with the rules of welfare eligibility left Betty with only one 
responsible course of action: to leave her job in the private sector in order, 
in effect, to become employed by the state to raise her grandchildren” 
(COS, p. 233). In no other Western society would a grandmother have to 
pay such a high price for the combined errant conduct of her daughter 
and the gross dereliction of the state. Indeed, Anderson admits in the 
closing lines of the chapter that, “although generally loved and respected 
. even when disobeyed,” the grandmothers “are losing clout” and “may come 
to seem irrelevant” (COS, p. 236), an admission that contradicts the thrust 
of his analysis hitherto. All in all, Anderson presents a moving portrait 
of the decent daddy and the inner-city grandmother as the backbone of 


H Anderson does not consider the possibility that, just as she can serve as a moral 
anchor, a grandmother may act as a malevolent force, drawing her children and grand- 
children into a web of drug addiction and trafficking, theft, prostitution, and other 
criminal activities, in response to abject poverty and rampant violence affecting the 
Hneage she heads Yet that is precisely the case of America’s most famous “inner-city 
grandmother,” whose “harrowing true story” is recounted by Pulitrer Prize-winning 
journalist Leon Dash (1996) in Rosa Lee and chronicled in a widely watched PBS 
documentary. 
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the urban black community; however, this portrait suggests not that they 
operate as viable moral anchors and social mentors, but that they are 
overloaded and out of touch with current gender, family, and state 
relations. 


5 


The final two chapters of Code of the Street recount the travails of two 
young men struggling to gain a footing in the legal economy and achieve 
a measure of material stability and social standing. Here, Anderson offers 
a rare window onto the perilous obstacle course that African-American 
men face as they seek to trump their preordained fate at the bottom of 
the class and caste order. The book finally comes alive with stirring and 
eventful materials that richly repay a close reading and allow Anderson 
to display his deft touch for ethnographic probing. We get a close-up view 
of how John and Robert attempt to juggle the conflicting demands of 
employers and kin, sort out loyalty to the proximate peer group and 
commitment to established society, and conciliate the defiant masculine 
ethos of the street with resignation to the dull life of the low-wage laborer. 
The problem is, not only is the ratio of analysis to narrative and interview 
transcripts quite low (some eight pages out of 52 in the first case examined), 
but the latter hardly support the theory of mentoring and deindustriali- 
zation-cum-racism that Anderson intends them to illustrate. “John 
Turner’s Story” (chap. 7) is emblematic of this stubborn disconnect be- 
tween data and interpretation. 

John Turner is a 21-year-old high school graduate and father of six 
children by four different women, with extensive ties to gangs and re- 
peated collisions with the law, whom Anderson first encounters in a car- 
ryout restaurant where John toils as a busboy for $400 a month. The 
“college professor” helps him gain a respite from the court, then finds him 
a solid job working as a janitor at a hospital where, despite a rough start 
and the declared reticence of the union steward, John promptly posts a 
stellar record. But, a few weeks later, he is thrown back in jail for failing 
to pay his monthly court fine of $100, even though his hourly wages have 
jumped from $3.50 to $8.50—John maintains he has other, more pressing, 
needs to meet, such as saving for his children’s future college education. 
After he returns to work, the young man confronts the open disdain and 
ostracism of the older janitors, who feel threatened by his presence and 
devalued by his demeanor. As a result, John abruptly quits his job and 
resumes dealing drugs, burning his way through mounds of “easy money” 
in a spree of personal dissipation, conspicuous consumption, and gifts to 
kin. A year later, the streets have turned out too wild and treacherous 
for his own taste, and John wants to “cool out.” So he returns to begging 
for money, a suit, and a job from Anderson who, after unsuccessfully 
trying to enroll him in the military John’s criminal record makes him 
ineligible) eventually lands the young man yet another entry-level position 
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in a restaurant kitchen, making him “the happiest man on earth” simply 
for having a job this time. When John later insists that he needs money 
to help his children, Anderson gives him $150 as a means to sever their 
relationship.” Later, we learn that John got shot in the gut in a drug deal 
gone sour in Baltimore and finds himself a cripple for life at age 27. 

As in previous chapters, Anderson asserts that “the system of legitimate 
employment is closed off to young men like John Turner: by prejudice, 
by lack of preparation, or by the absence of real job opportunities. But 
they observe others—usually whites—enjoy the fruits of the system, and 
through this experience they become deeply alienated. They develop con- 
tempt for a society they perceive as having contempt for them. The reality 
of racism looms large in their minds” (COS, p. 286). The trouble is, this 
explanation does not fit John Turner’s story at all: thanks to Anderson’s 
personal assist, the employment system was opened to him (as well as by 
his own mother, who earlier got him a job as a technician in the phar 
maceutical company where she works), and he did gain access to a secure, 
well-paid, position with full benefits. Moreover, there were no whites on 
the scene to exclude or block him, as it was black janitors who “dogged” 
and harassed him out of the hospital: the shop steward who was supposed 
to sponsor him nicknamed him “the half-way man,” put his “shit out on 
the street” (revealing to others John’s paternity and family situation), and 
routinely “dissed” him by making derogatory remarks about his sexual 
habits (“Keep that thing in your damn pants!”).* 

So neither deindustrialization nor racism provide a straightforward 
explanation for John Turner’s backslide to the demimonde of the street, 
that is, for why he could not kang on to a firm spot in the legal economy 
after he had been given a royal chance to ensconce himself in it. This is 
not to say that labor market restructuring and racial domination are not 
at play here, for clearly they are: the virulent class prejudice among 
African-American workers that detonates John’s relapse into the informal 
economy is overdetermined by their collective vulnerability in the age of 
desocialized wage labor and made potent by the embeddedness of black 
employees in a structure of authority governed and surveilled by whites. 
But it is equally clear that a number of crucial mediations are missing 
here if we are to ink the macrostructures of class and caste inequality to 


= Anderson is brutally honest about the motives and conditions of their parting: “I 
had continued to help John even after it had become apparent that he was using me, 
because I wanted to see how he responded to various situations At this point, however, 
I felt I had developed a rather complete picture of him; furthermore, I was beginning 
to feel uneasy about our association” (COS, p. 285). No such negatively charged in- 
tercourse is reported with “decent families.” 

* Likewise, in recounting Robert’s story, Anderson claims that “people associated with 
the criminal element .. justify their criminal behavior by reference to racian, which 
they and their friends face daily” (COS, p. 317) Yet one striking feature of Robert’s 
trajectory is precisely that he never encounters a single white person; even when he 
runs into trouble with city officials, it is a black city inspector who gives him grief 
over his license as a street vendor 
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the microsetting in which John Turner’s actions acquire their logic and 
meaning. Nor is the “lack of an effective role model” responsible for John 
Turner’s undoing (COS, p. 237). For surely, if a mentor as powerful as 
Anderson, with his extensive connections, impeccable cultural credentials, 
and multifaceted interventions (he gets John a top-flight attorney, contacts 
his parole officer, intercedes time and again to get him jobs, and supplies 
a supportive ear, stop-gap money, and sage advice throughout) could not 
extricate John from his troubles, what chance would a dispossessed and 
isolated “old head” from the neighborhood stand to have an impact? 

The lesson Anderson draws from this biographical case study is that 
there exists “a basic tension between the street and the decent, more 
conventional world of legitimate jobs and stable families” and that, at 
the end of the day, “the draw of the street is too powerful, and [John] 
was overcome by its force” (COS, p. 285). But this merely redescribes the 
phenomenon at hand, it does nothing to explain it. Anthropomorphizing 
the street, as folk wisdom does, cannot reveal whence its power comes 
and how it operates. To unlock that enigma, one must recognize that 
John’s conduct is neither the blind execution of a normative model (“the 
code”) nor the rational pursuit of opportunities effectively offered to him 
at a given time, but the product of a discordant dialectic between the 
social structures he faces and the menial structures through which he 
perceives and evaluates them, which are themselves issued out of the 
chaotic world of the street and therefore tend to reproduce its patterns 
even when faced with a different environment. What ultimately foils John 
Turner’s escape from the subproletariat is not a generic opposition be- 
tween the “culture of decency” and the “code of the street” but the specific 
disjuncture between the social position opened to him and the dispositions 
he imports into it: John’s strategies continue to be driven by a street 
habitus even as his objective possibilities momentarily expand beyond 
those usually afforded by the ghetto. 

Adopting the static theory of “role enactment” and its correlate, Robert 
Merton’s notion of “anomie,” not only forces Anderson to regress to an 
ad hoc psychological explanation, as when he proposes that John Turner 
could not escape the street because “he never seemed fully committed to 
improving himself (COS, p. 274).” It also prevents him from inquiring 
into the social constitution and workings of what is a broken habitus, 
made up of contradictory cognitive and conative schemata, disjointedly 
assembled via durable immersion in an entropic universe of extreme ec- 
onomic marginalHty and social instability, which continually generates 
irregular and contradictory lines of action that make its bearer ill-suited 


This argument also suffers from circularity, as the evidence for John’s alleged lack 
of commitment to “decency” is the very behavior that the lack of decency is supposed 
to explain. Had John secured a foothold im the legal economy, one could argue a 
contrario that this proves that he is indeed devoted to conventional values. Nothing 
would be demonstrated in either case. 
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to the requirements of the formally rational sector of the economy.” The 
built-in limitations of role theory block Anderson from capturing the 
evolving dialectic between social position and disposition that governs 
the double-sided production of urban marginality and explains, in cases 
of disjuncture such as this one, how the latter may paradoxically be 
perpetuated by the very people upon whom it is imposed. 


6 


Because he starts from an overly monolithic vision of the ghetto and 
conflates folk with analytic concepts, Anderson cannot relate the moral 
distinctions he discovers in it to its internal social stratification. He thus 
boxes himself into a culturalist position with deeply disturbing political 
implications insofar as they render ghetto residents responsible for their 
own plight through their deviant values or role ineptness. To preempt 
this, Anderson must superimpose the trope of deindustrialization and 
racism onto his “role-model” theory, even though little in his field obser- 
vations points to these factors. Had he started from a systematic map of 
social differentiation inside the ghetto, he would have found that what 
he depicts as the “coexistence” of two “codes” that seem to float up above 
the social structure is in fact a low-grade cultural war and social antag- 
onism, centered over the appropriation of public space, between two frac- 
tions of the black urban proletariat, the one situated at the cusp of the 
formal wage economy and tenuously oriented toward the official struc- 
tures of white-dominated society (the school, the law, marriage), the other 
deproletarianized and demoralized to such an extent that it is turning 
inward to the informal society and economy of the street. The distinction 
between these two categories is not a hard and fast one but, on the 
contrary, labile and porous, produced and marked by microdifferences 
imperceptible to the “distant gaze” of outsiders. But these small positional 
differences are associated with homological differences in dispositions that 
tend to reinforce them and, through a cumulative dialectic of social and 
moral distanciation, determine divergent fates among people who seem 
to have started out from about the same place (especially if they are 
observed from afar and from above, as in survey research). 

Much as a battle rages inside the ghetto between the “street” and “de- 
cent” orientations, that is, between two relations to the future anchored 
in adjacent but distinct social positions and trajectories, an unresolved 
clash runs through the pages of Code of the Street between two Elijah 
Andersons and two theories of the involution of the ghetto, “role-model 


” For an empirical illustration of how a splintered habitus functions to produce un- 
stable and volatile strategies in the ghetto economy that reinforce the objective irreg- 
ularity of its collective organization, see Wacquant (1998); for further discussion of this 
dialectic of objective structure and subjective “agency” among deproletarianized 
African-American men, see Young (1999); for an interesting contrast with John Turner’s 
failure, see Fernandez-Kelly’s (1994) account, “Towanda’s Triumph.”. 
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deficit” and “deindustrialization-cum-racism,” which express the different 
political facets of the work and carry with them divergent policy pre- 
scriptions. Anderson-the-conservative, propounding a normative theory 
of social action and a moral theory of social order, keeps asserting the 
importance of (masculine) values and commitment to (patriarchal) de- 
cency. Anderson-the-liberal, wedded to a rational choice model of conduct 
and a materialist conception of social structure, counters that lack of jobs 
caused by deindustrialization and persistent racial exclusion doom inner- 
city residents anyway. Anderson-the-moralist recommends the rebuilding 
of “the social infrastructure” of the ghetto, which requires that “the old 
heads of the community [be] empowered and activated,” that is, a con- 
servative return to a past that never was. Anderson-the-materialist calls 
in mantric fashion for the “opening up [of] the world of work” via “a 
comprehensive plan that will allow no one to fall through the cracks” 
(COS, p. 316), that is, a liberal future that will never be. 

In the first version, ghetto residents are agents of their own moral and 
cultural dereliction, but only insofar they are utter “cultural dopes” de- 
ceived by a “code” gone awry. In the second, they are hapless victims of 
structural changes in the economy and continued domination by whites. 
The stitching together of these contradictory theses effected by making 
the “code” an “adaptation” to circumstances and cultural alterity a by- 
product of structural blockage (a similar resolution of this antinomy is 
found in Wilson [1996]. But this move guts out the symbolic dimension 
of social life in the ghetto: it robs culture of any autonomy, it strips agents 
of all “agency,” and it takes us back to a mechanical model wherein 
behavior is deduced from a cultural code that is itself directly derived 
from an objective structure wholly external to the ghetto.” And this, in 
turn, negates the important lesson of Anderson’s book: that there exists 
significant if fine-grained cultural and moral distinctions inside the ghetto, 
inscribed in both institutions and minds, that help explain the diversity 
of strategies and trajectories followed by their residents that only long- 
term ethnography can detect and dissect. 


” Another paradoxical consequence of this mechanical reversion to economic deter- 
mination-in-the-last-instance is that it leads Anderson to dismiss the very cultural and 
moral distinctions that he has spent the entire book elaborating when he concludes: 
“The condition of these communities was produced not by moral turpitude but by 
economic forces that have undermined black, urban, working-class life and a neglect 
of their consequences on the part of the public. .. The focus should be on the soci- 
oeconomic structere, because it was structural change that caused jobs to decline and 
joblessmess to increase. . . But the focus also belongs on the public policy that has 
radically threatened the well-being of many citizens” (COS, p. 315; emphasis added). 
Why, then, devote 350 pages to anatomizing the “moral life of the inner city” ff it is 
but an epiphenomenon of industrial restructuring and state neglect? And why does 
the book not contain a single statistic on the evolving economic and employment 
makeup of Philadelphia nor a single line on the changing public policies pursued at 
the municipal, local, and federal levels? 
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MODEL CITIZENS HIDDEN IN HARLEM: NEWMAN ON FAST-FOOD 
WORKERS 


Newman’s team study of “the working poor in the inner city” was sparked 
by a banal street scene: en route from New York’s Upper West Side to 
the airport one morning to attend a conference, “The Truly Disadvan- 
taged,” she was struck by the sight of Harlem bus shelters packed with 
“lines of men and women dressed for work, holding the hands of their 
children on their way to day care and the local schools. . . . This place 
was a far cry from the jobless ghettos described by the literature on the 
‘urban underclass’.” Stuck in traffic, from her car window, Newman “saw 
the working poor people who were still in the community, soldiering on” 
and wondered: “Should we not learn something from these people, whose 
strength we might be able to build on, before we consign our whole poverty 
policy to the ups and downs of the welfare system? . . . By the time I 
reached La Guardia Airport, the outlines of this book had formed in my 
head” (No Shame in My Game [hereafter NSMG], pp. x-xi; emphasis 
added). To demonstrate that the ghetto is “teeming” with unseen solid 
citizens, devoted to “family values” and steeped in the “work ethic,” New- 
man hired a large “multiethnic research team” of graduate students whom 
she directed to interview and collect the life stories of 200 young workers 
at four Harlem fast-food outlets and to follow a dozen such laborers, who 
also turned in personal diaries, for about a year. While her “research team 
donned the crew uniform to work behind the counters of the restaurants 
for four months,” she “spent time alone with the owners and managers 
of the same restaurant, ... absorbing the admirable blend of profit motives 
and missionary zeal that led them to establish their firms” in Harlem and 
learning about the secret virtues of working at disparaged “McJobs” 
(NSMG, p. 36). 

This initial revelation and the research strategy adopted to authenticate 
it contain in nuce the categories and concerns that organize No Shame 
in My Game, the ingredients for its contribution as well as the fount of 
its biases, shortcomings, and gaps. On the positive side, Newman launches 
a frontal attack on the reigning public image of ghetto residents as slothful 
and immoral freeloaders who burden the societal body, showing that “the 
nation’s working poor do not need their values reengineered” but rather 
employment that would enable them to achieve a modicum of material 
stability and social dignity (NSMG, p. 298). By tracking at ground level 
the daily battles of Harlem fast-food workers to find, retain, and subsist 
on the famine-wage, part-time jobs that are the norm of that service sector, 
she shines a bright Hight on the plight of one salient segment of the 7 
million Americans (7% of the country’s labor force, one black man and 
one white woman in every four workers, two-thirds of them adults) who 
toil in the underbelly of the urban economy yet cannot escape the yoke 
of crushing poverty. By making visible “the invisible poor” who drudge 
under Third World conditions at the heart of the First World city just as 
“welfare reform” denies them vital social services and combines with 
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immigration to put downward pressure on wages by flooding an already 
overcrowded unskilled labor market, she demonstrates, after others, how 
profoundly miscast the U.S. debate and policy on poverty, welfare, and 
race has been.” 

The problem is that Newman fights the prevalent stereotype of the 
inner-city social parasite by turning it squarely on its head and replacing 
it by its mirror opposite, the media-cum-political stereotype of the “work- 
ing family,” which makes ghetto residents over into virtual clones of wor- 
thy middle-class suburbanites, indistinguishable from “mainstream Amer- 
icans” save by the color of their skin, their unattractive residence, and 
their hapless circumstances.*’ In so doing she entrenches several miscon- 
ceptions central to the very conventional wisdom she wishes to displace 
including (i) the presociological notion that social conduct is a direct, 
instantaneous precipitate of “culture” understood as a simple linear hi- 
erarchy of values (crowned by the national calling for work) consensually 
adhered to and untainted by power and interests; (i#) the dualistic division 
between “people . . . outside of the labor market, sitting on the welfare 
sidelines” and “the others, the hardworking people of communities like 
Harlem struggling to get to work on time” (NSMG, p. xi), which her own 
evidence reveals to be both artificial and misleading; (iif) the national 
obsession with moral valiency and “family values” that purportedly enable 
the working poor to “summon the personal strength to blast past the 
stigma” of substandard wage employment (NSMG, p. xiv) in the dereg- 
ulated service economy, even though sheer material necessity is more than 
sufficient to account for their practices; (fv) a remarkably benevolent view 
of business—she hails Harlem fast-food operators as “unsung he- 
roes*"—which blinds her to the brutal class relations and malign state 
policies that undergird and underwrite the despotic labor regimes she 
extensively documents; (v) the persistent confusion between issues of mo- 
bility (or “opportunity”), which concern the allocation and the movement 
of persons across positions, and issues of structured inequality, which 
have to do with the objective gap between places along the “occupational 
pyramid” and their associated rewards, risks, and penalties. This last 


® Newman reinforces and extends recent studies of welfare and work (Wilson 1996; 
Handler and Hasenfeld 1997; Edin and Lein 1997), race and welfare (Quadagno 1994; 
Brown 1999; Gilens 1999), and low-wage and part-time work in the United States 
(Holzer 1996; Tilly 1996). 

“’ “One of their greatest asset is the commitment they share with more affluent Amer- 
icans to the importance of the work ethic. These are not people whose values need 
reengineering. They work hard at jobs the rest of us would not want because they 
believe in the dignity of work. In many instances they are not only not better off, they 
are actually worse off from a financial perspective for having eschewed welfare and 
stayed on the job. But it also benefits them, as it benefits their middle-class counterparts, 
because working keeps them on the right side of American culture. Nonetheless they 
are poor, and because of this unhappy truth, they are subjected to many of the same 
forces that the nonworking poor must contend with: decaying housing, poor diet, lack 
of medical attention, lousy schools, and persistent insecurity” (NSMG, p. xv). 
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confusion leads her to formulate policy recommendations guaranteed to 
perpetuate the very problems she diagnoses by further expanding deso- 
cialized wage labor and the life insecurity it entails. 

Newman’s depiction of the working sections of the ghetto population 
as run-of-the-mill middle-class Americans in poor people’s dis- 
guise—“hard-working tax-paying citizens [who] are also poor” (NSMG, 
p. 36) and who, like the author, sacralize work even as it fails to sustain 
them—results from the methodical inversion of material compulsion into 
moral impulsion which gives No Shame in My Game a distinctive schiz- 
ophrenic feel and skews its analyses from start to finish. One passage 
among many is paradigmatic of its continual conversion of economic 
necessity into cultural virtue. Early in the book, Newman notes that 
structural changes in the country’s economy, welfare, and public services 
retrenchment, and the renewed influx of migrants “have pulled the rug 
out from under the low-wage labor market.” But this “bad news” is coun- 
terbalanced by “the good news”: 


Despite all of these difficulties, the nation’s working poor continue to seek 
their salvation in the labor market. That such a commitment persists when 
the economic rewards are so minimal is testimony to the durability of the 
work ethic, to the powerful reach of mainstream American cultwre, which 
has always placed work at the center of our collective moral existence. 
(NSMG, p. 61; emphasis added) 


“Commitment,” “ethic,” “culture,” “moral existence”: these are the cen- 
tral categories that Newman deploys to describe and explain the life and 
labor of Harlem youths employed at fast-food outlets. As with Duneier, 
this spiritual language automatically suppresses coarse material matters 
of class, struggle, exploitation, and domination. But, here again, the major 
advantage of a moral idiom to analyze the functioning of an economy is 
that it is spontaneously adjusted to the cognitive and evaluative lens of 
“mainstream American” readers, and especially of policy makers who 
appear to be the book’s primary target audience. This conceptual muz- 
złing is redoubled by the design of the study, which effectively selects on 
the dependent variable: by focusing on the “working poor,” who by def- 
inition participate in the low-wage sector of the economy, Newman is 
bound to find that ghetto residents do cling to the margins of the labor 
market. Indeed, where else could they “seek salvation” when the state is, 
on the one side, rolling back its social safety net and forcing the poor into 
inferior jobs via workfare and, on the other, widening and tightening its 
penal dragnet to sweep away those who would seek escape from servile 
wage labor in the illegal sectors of the street economy (Wacquant 1999)? 
Together, the research design and the moral(istic) reasoning of its author 
make the main conclusions of No Shame in My Game a matter of petitio 


principii. 
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1 


In keeping with its purpose to raise the standing of minority low-wage 
employees in the symbolic hierarchy of the country, the book opens with 
a series of moral tales of family hardship and individual courage against 
formidable odds. These stories are intended to show that the “values” of 
the “working poor” of Harlem “place work and family at the center of 
their own culture in a form that would be embraced even by conservative 
forces in American society” (NSMG, p. 201). But, while these stories paint 
a grisly portrait of overwhelming material constraint and crushing socio- 
economic adversity, Newman’s gloss consistently stresses cultural valor 
and personal purpose—as if the analyst and the people she depicts some- 
how obeyed different laws of causality. The book’s core chapters narrate 
how young, uneducated Harlemites search for and find jobs in their bor- 
ough and how they cope with the practical hardships and social disrepute 
attached to these jobs in order to cling to the world of work. We learn 
that ghetto youths pursue paid employment in clothing outlets, phar- 
macies, and bodegas, cosmetics and sporting goods stores, as well as se- 
curity firms and fast-food establishments, first and foremost, to gain pro- 
tection from the pressures of the street and to escape trouble at home and 
in the neighborhood. They are also anxious to reHeve the financial burden 
they represent for their families, which explains why they start laboring 
in their early teens, bagging groceries and doing odd chores off the books 
in local stores, or at publicly funded summer jobs, to bring cash into their 
home and cover the cost of their clothing, food, and schooling.” For young 
mothers, low-wage employment offers an insurance policy of sorts against 
dependence on unreliable and often violent men, while having and gaining 
new friends at work is a major attraction for all. 

It would thus seem that an array of material factors and social forces 
explain why poor black and Latino teenagers seek and hold on to sub- 
standard employment slots even as they gain little from them financially 
(often no more than a few dollars a day). Not so, insists Newman, who 
points time and again to the “dignity of work” and the inner desire of 
ghetto youths to honor the nation’s most sacred value. Willpower, char- 
acter, resolve, and responsibility: not sociological concepts, but the every- 
day moral categories of the American middle class serve to depict and 


“ Throughout the book, we encounter Harlemites who engaged in state-tolerated and 


agency providing 
before her thirteenth birthday (VSMC, pp. 71, 78, 95). None of this disturbs Newman 
in the least. In all other major OECD countries (except South Africa and Turkey), 
such preteen labor is considered child abuse and Hable to criminal prosecution. 
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decipher their conduct.” This rhetoric of choice is so suffusive that it 
overlays even constraint, which enters into the analysis as the product of 
previous choices made by individuals: “Values are only part of the story. 
Social structure tells the rest. Some people are positioned to act on their 
ambitions and others are trapped,” not by an objective structure of re- 
lations made up of the confluence of socioracial inequality and super- 
exploitative job chains anchored by a given configuration of firm and 
state, but “trapped by choices they have made in the past” (NSMG, p. 
159). Even the fact that fast-food workers flee their jobs in droves at the 
first chance because the drudgery is so dreary and unrewarding is pre- 
sented as a positive effect of the “culture of work” and the aspirations it 
breeds in those who have the seed of the work ethic in them: “There is 
a collective culture behind the counter that sends hamburger flippers down 
to the civil service exam whenever they are held. Everyone wants to do 
better than minimum wage” (NSMG, p. 35). 

Fast-food work is widely reviled not only because it is precarious, dull, 
soiling, and pays a pittance, but also because those who hold such jobs 
must display subservience to management and servility toward customers 
even when the latter are rude, scornful, and aggressive. One Harlem youth 
poignantly recounts how he hid his Burger Barn uniform in a bag, made 
up fake jobs, and walked to his place of work through roundabout routes 
so that his friends would not find out that he flipped hamburgers and 
subject him to razzing and ridicule. To “develop the backbone it takes to 
stay the course” in such tarnished and tarnishing jobs, ghetto residents 
again are said to “call upon widely accepted American values that honor 
working people, values that ‘float’ in the culture at large,” chief among 
them the notion that “self-respect comes from being on the right side 
of the chasm that separates the deserving (read ‘working’) and the un- 
deserving (read ‘nonworking’)” (NSMG, p. 100). But to fully overcome 
the stigma of quasi-servitude in the deregulated service economy, “some- 
thing stronger is required: a workplace culture that actively functions to 
overcome the negatives by reinforcing the value of the work ethic.” Here 
veteran employees and managers play the lead role by creating “a co- 
coonlike atmosphere in the back of the restaurant where they counsel 


“Tn nearly every case presented, individual willpower seems to be the decisive factor. 
Thus Jamal “started drinking and taking the occasional hit of cocaine” one summer 
but soon “pulled himself out of it by sheer force of character” because he “is different” 
from those who would give in to such pressure: “He takes his responsibilities seriously. 
. . . Most notable about Jamal is his commitment to work, to the importance of trying 
to make it on his own” (NSMG, p. 12; emphasis added). Kyesha “is strong-willed. . .. 
The choice she made, to terminate the pregnancies, resulted directly from the destre 
she had to hold on to the one part of her life that really worked: her job ... There 
is little hope that Kyesha and Juan will ever marry, settle down, and give their son a 
home of his own,” given the famine wages they are earning (five dollars an hour each 
after years of hard labor), but “still, they are responsible parents who work for a living” 
and wish to avoid becoming “one more statistic in the long Htany of problems in the 
welfare system” (NSMG, pp. 26, 30; emphasis added). 
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new workers distressed by bad-mouthing.” Assisted by their supervisors, 
fast-food workers thus “take the process of carving an honored identity 
one step further: they argue that their jobs have hidden virtues” (NSMG, 
pp. 102, 103) and that any job, even the most abject, is inherently worthy. 
And so does Katherine Newman after them. This self-mystifying motif 
of the senctity of work and its corollary, the unseen blessings of super- 
exploitative wage labor, is drilled throughout her examination of the re- 
lationship between schooling, skills, and (im)mobility in low-wage em- 
ployment, a relation she finds to be positive at every step and turn. 


2 


Precocious participation in the world of substandard work, Newman con- 
tends, not only supplies ghetto youngsters with the “financial aid” they 
desperately need to pay for their (formally free) high school education and 
minimal postsecondary instruction. The “culture of work” instills in them 
discipline, a sense of temporal organization, and the forbearance to set 
goals and meet challenges that inept inner-city schools are incapable of 
nurturing. Fast-food employers are “caring adults” who shoulder the role 
of surrogate teachers: they kindheartedly support their employees in their 
educational endeavors and steer their personal growth. They also improve 
the human capital of their staff by giving them ample “opportunities for 
learning, for developing skills that should make a difference in occupa- 
tional mobility” (NSMG, p. 139). 

By flipping hamburgers, handling the cash register, cleaning oil vats, 
and mopping floors, ghetto adolescents get to formulate and monitor in- 
formation, develop their memory and their money-counting abilities, hone 
their “people skills,” engage in multitasking and cope with the stress gen- 
erated by a frantic work pace, authoritarian supervision, and offensive 
customers. While their middle- and upper-class counterparts attend acad- 
emies to study classical music and sojourn overseas to imbibe foreign 
languages, Harlem teenagers join in the modern “ballet [of] the multiple 
stations behind the counter” at their local Burger Barn, where they meet 
others like them “from a multitude of countries” who “come together and 
learn bits and snatches of each other’s languages” so that “they can com- 
municate at a very rudimentary level in several dialects.” This pragmatic 
syncretism entices them “to reach across the walls of competition and 
cultural difference” and makes the fast-food outlet “a living laboratory of 
diversity, the ultimate melting pot for the working poor” (NSMG, pp. 
144, 145). Even the menial, repetitive, and repellent nature of work in a 
fast-food joint turns out to be an invaluable motivational asset in the 
pursuit of education: “There is nothing quite like slaving over a hot, greasy 
deep fryer for eight hours to teach people that they need to put some 
effort into making sure they have the credentials to qualify for something 
better in the future” (NSMG, p. 133). It does not occur to Newman that 
the horrid working conditions, demeaning dress codes, high tension, in- 
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secure tenure, and starvation wages of such “slave jobs”—as they are 
commonly called in the ghetto—are powerful incentives for young men 
in particular to shun the formal labor market altogether and join in the 
“booty capitalism” of the street where, by entering into gangs and the 
commerce of drugs, they can at least salvage a sense of masculine honor, 
maintain self-respect, and even entertain hopes of economic advancement 
(see Bourgois 1995; Adler 1995; also SAnchez-Jankowski 1991; Williams 
1992; Padilla 1992; Hagedorn 1998). The will to “make it,” which she 
celebrates among the “working poor” struggling to gain a foothold in the 
legal economy, is also the driving engine behind the careers of criminal 
entrepreneurs and their employees.” 

Newman expresses just as little concern for the fact that school and 
degraded wage work compete for scarce time, limited attention, and finite 
energy, despite her own evidence that Harlem teenage wage earners rou- 
tinely cut back on their sleep, drastically compress their social life, and 
forfeit all pastimes to accommodate their overburdened schedule.“ And 
that sheer material constraint is the reason why they find themselves at 
work so young: “I don’t want to work—TI fear that if I work I might be 
setting myself up to fail in school,” laments Ianna, “but then again, I don’t 
have any other money” (NSMG, p. 137). The bankruptcy of public schools 
is presented as a datum brutum of life in the ghetto that can be mitigated 
only by coupling what passes for education with low-wage servitude. “The 
best thing we could do to encourage school performance among those 
who are at the highest risk for dropping out” is not to mobilize to improve 
their schools so as to give them conditions of learning, academic achieve- 
ment, and self-realization remotely approaching those enjoyed by their 
white, higher-class mates in charter schools, private establishments, or in 
the suburbs, but “to saturate their neighborhoods with part-time jobs and 
permit the structured environment of the workplace to work its magic 
on the other, often less orderly, parts of the day” (NSMG, p. 124). 


3 


Newman takes the structure of class and caste inequality in the metropolis 
as a given and, in the name of realism, urges ghetto residents to adapt 
to it by seeking low-wage work as the best stopgap remedy to just about 


“ Reviewing statistical and ethnographic studies, Richard Freeman (1995) finds strong 
support for a causal link between the rapid deterioration of the low-wage labor market 
in the 1980s and the sharp increase in the propensity to criminal activity among the 
noninstitutionalired population. 

“ The student-worker literature is much less cheerful than Newman about lower-class 
teens who combine school with employment. Greenberger and Steinberg (1986), e.g., 
found that when such work {s routine and repetitive, devoid of initiative and problem- 
solving, and offers no training and learning opportunities, as is typical of restaurant 
labor, it tends to diminish school performance, to increase involvement in delinquency, 
and to stimulate drug and alcohol consumption. 
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every problem at hand. To make this nostrum more attractive, she sys- 
tematically inflates the job qualifications of fast-food workers and exag- 
gerates their chances for occupational mobility within the firm and in- 
dustry. In an effort to “enskill” restaurant labor, she portrays the ability 
to handle overloads, speed-ups, and the crush of multiple tasks created 
by deliberate understaffing as qualifications that deserve recognition and 
reward. But the fact that “fast food jobs provide the worker with expe- 
rience and knowledge that ought to be useful as a platform for advance- 
ment in the work world” does not make them so (NSMG, p. 147).” For 
the recognition and reward of skills depends less on the intrinsic properties 
of an employment slot than on the relative scarcity of people to fill it and 
the power relations between employers and employees (Form 1987). And 
the brute reality here is that, what with all of their kitchen-floor know- 
how and counter dexterity, fast-food employees are eminently disposable 
and instantly replaceable. This is not because of “the popular impression 
that the jobs they hold now are devoid of value,” as Newman would have 
us believe, but because the tasks that compose these jobs have been 
methodically subdivided, impoverished, and routinized to make it “eco- 
nomically feasible to use a kid for one day and replace him with another 
kid the next day” (Garson 1988, p. 21). It is remarkable that fast-food 
outlets in Harlem have “never, in the entire history of their restaurants, 
advertised for employees” owing to the “steady flow of willing applicants 
coming in the door” (NSMG, p. 62) who have ample qualifications for 
jobs that require virtually none. 

Newman is particularly sanguine about the promotion prospects of fast- 
food employees. Over and against their public image as occupational dead 
ends, she wishes to prove that “McJobs” offer real opportunities for move- 
ment into the managerial ranks because “fortunately, the industry is com- 
mitted enough to its workforce to open those opportunities to promising 
internal candidates” (NSMG, p. 175). Her oratory to that effect is re- 


“ «While working may not be the ideal choice for them, it is probably the best choice 
under real-world circumstances, one that provides structure, sources of discipline, 
caring adults who watch over them, and a better shot at a future” (NSMG, p 132). 
One is reminded of the arguments put forth by apologists of slavery in the 18th century 
and by advocates of child labor in the early era of industrial capitalism that highlighted, 
the ones the “civilixing virtues” of bondage for the inferior races, and the others the 
“moralizing” effect of factory work on the offspring of the dissolute working class. The 
more enlightened of them fully recognired that slavery and wage labor have many 
drawbacks but maintained that, on balance, “under real-world circumstances,” these 
institutions of labor extraction were a blessing for those upon whom they were enforced. 
“ The notion that routinized jobs require more skill and initiative than their official 
descriptions allow, that low-level employees skirt rules, use shortcuts, and develop 
shopfloor knowledges and strategies for “making out” that exceed official definitions 
of qualifications, is a staple of the anthropology of work (Burawoy 1979), a research 
literature curiously absent from Newman’s copious endnotes, perhaps because it could 
not be squared with her assertion that fast-food managers and workers share “a craft 
ethic” and have joint problems and common interests in the organization of labor 
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lentless, but the evidence she adduces is less than compelling: her data 
indicate that at most 5% of those who stay on the job and exhibit both 
subservience and diligence in enforcing the order of the franchise have a 
chance to rise up to “swing manager,” a position that is managerial in 
name only since it entails little decision-making capacity and pays barely 
above minimum wage—Kyesha is promoted to “swing manager” at a wage 
of $6 an hour with no “benefits” after nine years of diligent services, a 
full dollar more than a rank-and-file employee at that time; no wonder 
she “shows no great hunger for advancement on the job” and toils at a 
second job cleaning the grounds of her housing project in the mornings 
(NSMG, p. 299). 

Fast-food workers themselves evaluate these prospects bluntly by “vot- 
ing with their feet,” resulting in an average tenure of under six months 
and translating into a yearly turnover rate pushing 300% for the industry. 
They flee their industry en masse, dream of getting a public service job 
instead, and actively look for alternatives in clothing stores, drugstores, 
and grocery chains, which they regard as offering better employment 
because, even though they also pay poorly, at least in them one does not 
have to suffer grease, heat, stress, and behave like a menial with custom- 
ers. Try as she may, there is no getting around the fact that, as Newman 
belatedly concedes in a conclusion that confutes her entire chapter on the 
topic, “the typical Burger Barn worker can expect to come and go from 
the firm without seeing much advancement at all,” because fast-food jobs 
“are built for churning, a pattern that is acceptable for teenagers looking 
for summer jobs, but distressingly limited for adults who are trying to 
make a real go of it in the private labor market” (NSMG, p. 185). Indeed, 
Harlem fast-food employees have a far less enchanted vision of their 
condition than does Newman, and their quotes evince a fair degree of 
penetration of the reality of class superexploitation. As one of them put 
it: “You’re working, man, but you’re still struggling. You’re not laid back. 
You’re still humble. . .. What makes it difficult is when you’re smart. 
[Burger Barn] is not for anybody who has any type of brains... . You’re 
being overworked and underpaid. You’re making somebody else rich. So 

. you really got to brainwash yourself to say, ‘Well okay, I’m going to 
make this guy rich and I’m just happy to be making this little five dollars 
an hour” (NSMG, p. 116; emphasis added). 

Newman’s sermonizing about the hidden virtues of fast-food work is 
also directly gainsaid by the short chapter devoted to interviews with 100 
job appHcants who were turned away from hamburger outlets in Harlem. 
Despite having long histories of intermittent employment and very modest 


@ Even that acknowledgement is problematic, as it perpetuates the “unquestioned age- 
based prejudice against youth (teenage) workers in America” which, together with state 
tolerance and deregulation, continually replenishes a “low-wage, low-status, stopgap 
pool of youth labor” (Tannock 2001, pp. 1, 11) that is a central component of the 
national economy and a major medium for the reproduction of class and ethnoracial 


inequality. 
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expectations (their “reservation wage” stood below the legal minimum 
and their best job ever averaged $6.77 an hour), and although they had 
searched hard all over the city, three-fourths of them were still unemployed 
a year later, due mainly to increased competition from older workers 
pushed down into “youth jobs.” Patterns of rejection further disclose that 
low-level credentials are of no value and confirm the marked preference 
of employers for immigrant over native labor, for Latinos over African- 
Americans, and for applicants commuting from distant areas over area 
residents, whom employers perceive to be more prone to crime—findings 
that contradict Newman’s image of a ghetto “community in control,” her 
insistence that “education matters, skills matter,” and her pet belief that 
fast-food operators are motivated by ideals of community service (NSMG, 
pp. 167, 242-45). All of this converges to indicate that fast-food managers 
are bent on recruiting the most vulnerable and docile workforce in the 
context of massive labor surplus at the bottom of the occupational tier 
fed by the collective downward slide of the working class. 


4 


To hold onto their jobs, fast-food employees must streamline their social 
activities, shrink or forsake their interpersonal ties, and compress their 
schedules to suit the needs and whims of their employer. Newman ap- 
proves of this astringent reorganization of life around precarious and 
underpeid work for the “hidden benefits” that it brings: 


The more workers withdraw from nonworking friends and neighbors, the 
more the influence of the workplace—its mores, customs, networks, and 

them. ... What recedes from view is the more irregular, 
episodic culture of the neighborhood and the streets. Working people grad- 
ually leave those less ordered worlds for the more predictable, more de- 
manding, and in the long run more rewarding life of a wage earner. (NSMG, 
pp. 106, 109) 


In this schema, the more despotic the work regime and the more des- 
perate the worker is to retain subpar employment, the better off she turns 
out to be: “The further Burger Barn workers sink into their jobs, the 
more they pull away from the negative elements in their environment” 
and separate themselves “in every respect from the friends and acquain- 
tances who have taken a wrong turn in life” (NSMG, p. 109) and gone 
on to be hustlers, drug dealers, and welfare recipients, whom fast-food 
employees are keen to vituperate in their interviews with Newman’s re- 
search team. There are at least four problems with this argument. 

The first is that it rests on series of false dichotomies between workers 
and nonworkers, the neighborhood and the firm, the world of the 
street—equated with disorder and immorality—and the world of wage 
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labor—presented as the serene temple of order and virtue.” For the 
strength of Newman’s field data lies precisely in documenting that social 
life in Harlem is not organized according to these dualities borrowed from 
policy discourse (and enshrined in the standard variables of census and 
survey research); rather, it incessantly intermingles formal and informal 
activities, legal and illegal pursuits in a mishmash of market, state, crim- 
inal, and kinship-based forms of support. The life stories presented in No 
Shame in My Game amply indicate that most Harlem youngsters cycle 
in and out of jobs that hardly provide a shield against daily insecurity 
anyway; their family trees reveal that licit and illicit money-making en- 
deavors accrete in the same households, and that lineages commonly cu- 
mulate wage earners, artisans, workers of the street economy, and recip- 
ients of public aid who pool resources and services in a “never-ending 
swap system” (NSMG, pp. 189, 190-91). Low-wage employees thus re- 
main embedded in the social webs of both the neighborhood and the 
workplace, and they draw on these two cultures simultaneously to con- 
struct their life strategies and Lebenswelt. 

Second, in language evocative of 19th-century ideologues of ascending 
industrial capitalism (and contemporary neoconservatives), Newman 
presents most ghetto youths as “free to choose” between drug dealing and 
legitimate employment, between welfare check and paycheck, and be- 
tween the shame of state “dependency” and the honor of servile wage 
work.” Couching these alternative paths in (and out of) the local socio- 
economic structure in terms of individual volition and discretion thwarts 
the analysis of the mechanisms and conditions under which differently 
positioned youth follow this or that circuit and with what consequences. 
And it does nothing to elucidate the predicament of those Newman ac- 
knowledges are not “among the lucky ones who did find work” and had 
“no real choice, no matter how much they had internalized the work ethic” 
(NSMG, pp. 109, 111). Third, the idea of a radical opposition between 


” On several occasions, Newman (NSMG, p. xiv) notes that “the working poor are 
perpetually at risk for becoming the poor of the other kind: they are one paycheck 
away from what is left of welfare, one sick child away from getting fired, one missed 
rent payment short of eviction.” Yet, instead of forsaking the untenable opposition 
between two “kinds” of poor, she makes it the pivot of all her analyses. 

© Among numerous passages: “Everyone on the block had to choose which means to 
glory was worthy of admiration. Tamara’s own hard work tipped her in the direction 
of the working man. [sic]... Juan, Kyesha’s ex, has had to make the same kinds of 
choices. Once he secured his Burger Barn job, he had to decide what to do with his 
friends and acquaintances who operate on the wrong side of the law.. . Many a 
young woman opts for the work world and sacrifices some of her standard of living 
in order to live by the mainstream credo. ... Patty has been on both sides of the 
fence. Her experience on the job convinced her that the honor gained has been worth 
the cost. But she has had to make the conscious choice to pull back from welfare. 
... Young people in Harlem are constantly faced with choices, presented with dras- 
tically different models of adulthood and asked to decide between them” (NSMG, pp. 
110-11; emphasis added). 
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the hell of the ghetto and the haven of the workplace founders on the 
fact that fast-food jobs display many of the salient properties of the world 
of the street: they are irregular, episodic, and insecure; social relations on 
the kitchen floor are riven with distrust and brutality; and the pay they 
provide is so meager as to make it impossible to attain minimal financial 
stability, garner savings, and project oneself beyond tomorrow. By taking 
up employ in hamburger joints, then, Harlem teenagers join a segment 
of the service economy that looks like a first cousin of the street economy 
and keeps them close to the street, rather than isolates them from its pull. 
They also walk into the horns of an insuperable value dilemma. 


5 


Newman writes approvingly that American “culture confers honor on 
those who hold down jobs of any kind over those who are outside of the 
labor force. Independence, self-sufficiency—these are the virtues that have 
no equal in this society” (NSMG, p. 119). But therein lies the rub for fast- 
food employees and the fourth flaw in Newman’s model: by complying 
with the holy commandment of work in that deregulated service sector, 
they bind themselves to capricious employers for famine wages and 
thereby desecrate the value of independence; by submitting to degrading 
mistreatment at the hands of managers and customers (company policy 
strictly forbids responding to their insults), they daily violate the ideals 
of autonomy and dignity that are also core American values. And thus 
they are disparaged and devalued in the very movement whereby they 
“seek salvation” through work. To say that hamburger flippers “shift their 
identities from kid in the neighborhood to worker, albeit a worker with 
a complex identity: part admired, part scorned” (NSMG, p. 116) only 
displaces the contradiction; it does not and indeed cannot resolve it, for 
that contradiction resides in reality, in the antipodean makeup of deso- 
cialized wage labor that is the normal horizon of subsistence for the un- 
skilled proletariat in the age of neoliberalism. 

Newman cannot grasp this value conflict at the core of the existence 
of the low-wage worker in post-Fordist America because of the built-in 
limitations of her normative concept of cultwre as a monolith constituted 
of a single paramount value that trumps all others as well as overwhelms 
competing springs of action (such as interest, tradition, and affect, to recall 
Max Weber’s typology). Where EHjah Anderson diagnoses the cancer-like 
growth of an “institutionalized oppositional culture” in reaction to the 
confluence of economic dispossession and racial relegation in the ghetto 
(COS, p. 323), Newman maintains that the “mainstream culture” of work 
and abstemious individualism reigns supreme there as everywhere, so 
that all social, economic, and moral distinctions in American society are 
erased “in favor of a simpler dichotomy: the worthy and the unworthy, 
the working stiff and the lazy sloth. . . . Here in America, there is xo 
other metric that matters as much as the kind of job you hold” (NSMG, 
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p. 87; emphasis added).* One need not be a fervent apostle of multicul- 
turalism to recognize that there exist salient cultural differences between 
the ghetto and the so-called mainstream—a vague designation that fosters, 
and then papers over, the conflation of class, caste, and symbolic 
power—as well as within the ghetto; that values are diverse, contested, 
and not always congruent; and that they constitute not only guides for 
action, but also weapons and stakes in group struggles over work and 
worth. But Newman’s constrictive conception of culture, seemingly issued 
straight from a structural-functionalist textbook from the fifties, cannot 
accommodate such a dynamic relationship between values, social struc- 
ture, practice and, even less, power. 

No Shame in My Game offers the paradox of an anthropological anal- 
ysis that pursues the cultural dimension of social and economic life in the 
ghetto in order to obliterate it through a series of nested reductions, first 
of practices to the simple “acting out” of a cultural model; second, of this 
cultural model to values; and third, of values, plural, to the sole supreme 
value of (wage) work. All noncultural sources of action are elided or given 
short shrift; all nonnormative dimensions of culture are omitted; the “poly- 
theism of values” and the “deadly, unremitting struggle between them”—to 
speak like Weber—are replaced by cultural monotheism and static con- 
sensus. Thus, even as Newman denies Anderson’s thesis that the ghetto 
is now dominated by a “code of the street” antithetical to the “work ethic,” 
she joins him in depicting the social conduct of its residents as the me- 
chanical execution of a cultural script over which they have no say or 
reach. 


6 


Much as she overlooks the contested nature of “values” and their dynamic 
shaping in and through (inter)action, Newman is blind to the relations of 
material and symbolic power that traverse the workplace and make it a 
site of struggle between collectives endowed with vastly different powers 
and interests, as opposed to a mere locus of production and sociability. 
She presents a stunningly benign portrait of the fast-food industry in 
which owners, managers, and employees are a “community” united by a 
common “culture of work” and mutual care, “trust and affection” (NSMG, 
p. 300). She endorses the business fiction that wages, tenure, and em- 
ployment conditions in that sector are the natural product of “competitive 


"' Note the subtle but consequential difference between “equating moral value with 
employment” and measuring worth by “the kind of job” one holds (NSMG, p. 87X in 
the first formulation, all jobs, bar none, are a source of honor and employment anchors 

a categorical hierarchy (in/out, worthy/unworthy); the second suggests a gradational 
scale (orelles) im whlch hanar ds telative and leaves onen the posibility that some 
jobs might be dishonorable and those who hold them unworthy. 
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pressure™ rather than employers’ ability to dictate contractual terms and 
successful efforts to deskill and disorganize the workforce in the context 
of state laissez faire. She politely avoids any mention of the long record 
of vigorous and vicious antiunion activism by its leading firms, both in 
the United States and in the foreign countries where they have expanded. 
Yet studies of the historical development, national deployment and in- 
ternational diffusion of U.S. fast-food franchises have shown that they 
have coupled new-age computerization with old-style Taylorism not be- 
cause labor was unqualified and unstable but i” order to make it so and 
to employ disposable workers needing no more than 15 minutes of training 
to be operational.” 

When speaking of minority fast-food owners and managers, Newman 
resorts to the exalted language of the religious apostolate: these are people 
with “a special spark” who “often possess a missionary impulse” that took 
them to the heart of the ghetto “because it is important to them to bring 
job opportunities to depressed neighborhoods, to lift their own people up 
through the most mainstream of mechanisms: a steady job.” But, aside 
from the bothersome fact that fast-food jobs are decidedly sot steady, the 
observations of her research team consistently rebut this cheerful vision 
of Harlem hamburger franchises as “civic-minded” concerns whose en- 
deavors are “more like social work” than conventional money making 
(NSMG, pp. 127, 183). First, fast-food owners locate their establishments 
along commercial strips at the edges of the ghetto and not at its core, 
where poverty is deepest. Next, they systematically discriminate against 
local residents and, like every other low-wage employer (Holzer 1996), 
hire in priority nonblacks and nonresidents (barely half of Burger Barn 
employees inside Harlem are African-American). They also manipulate 
the ethnic mix of their staff to the detriment of the local population so 
as to increase profits by extending their customer base, even as this gen- 
erates serious ethnic tension and resentment among African-American 


© Tnverting cause and consequence, Newman borrows from the rhetoric of the National 
Restaurant Association to assert that “in order for the industry to keep functioning 
with such an unstable labor force, the jobs themselves must be broken down so that 
each step can be learned .. . in a very short time A vicious cycle develops in which 
low wages attached to low skills are encouraging high departure rates” (NSMG, p 
96). Then, for good measure, she adds: “Fast food employers run businesses in highly 
competitive markets. Constant pressure on price and profit discourage them from 
paying wages high enough to keep a steady workforce” (NSMG, p. 287). 

9 According to the chief of labor relations at McDonald’s through the seventies, “Un- 
ions are inimical to what we stand for and how we operate,” and not a single one of 
the 400 serious drives for union organizing at McDonald’s outlets during the early 
part of that decade succeeded due to tireless company opposition. In the 1990s, 
McDonald’s strove to thwart or destroy unions not only in the United States but in 
countries across the world where it has exported its consumer products and marketing 
techniques as well as its flexible labor policies calling for the mass use of part-time, 
nonunion, student end dependent workers paid below prevailing wage rates (Fantasia 
1995). 
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employees (NSMG, p. 178). And, last but not least, they almost never 
reside or reinvest in the neighborhood that Newman claims they wish to 
serve. 

Why, then, do Harlem restaurateurs “monitor the report cards of their 
charges, pay for books, and sponsor tutoring programs for their workers,” 
or help them get prescription glasses and open bank accounts, when they 
also steadfastly refuse to supply regular hours, pay decent wages, and 
extend minimal health care? Because such firm-level personal favors are 
part of a paternalistic power arrangement that allows fast-food managers 
to retain and better control a transient workforce, much like, until the 
1950s, Southern planters provided their black laborers with rudimentary 
social benefits to bind them to the farm at the same time as they opposed 
any national-level welfare program that would interfere with this highly 
profitable relation of asymmetric dependency (Alston and Ferrie 1999). 
As for the ostentatious sponsoring of education, which Newman makes 
much of, it is an industrywide policy imposed on all fast-food franchisees 
as part of a national public relations campaign to counter the negative 
image of “McJobs” as instruments of exploitation of young workers (as 
she herself reveals; NSMG, p. 127). 


7 


All told, Newman’s picture of unskilled work in the fast-food industry is 
one of a benevolent and enlightened wage-labor dictatorship that offers 
mostly benefits for those upon whom it is wielded, thanks to the ethnic 
compassion of inner-city business owners and the country’s reverent stress 
on work as a cultural obligation of citizenship. It is no surprise, then, if 
she concludes that “we need millions more of these entrepreneurs to help 
solve the employment problems of urban ghettos” (NSMG, p. xvii) and 
if her policy recommendations consist of measures designed to further 
expand irregular and underpaid labor for those consigned at the bottom 
of the class and caste order—so much so that some readers may find that 
the book crosses from social research over into outright business 
propaganda.” 

Newman endorses “enterprise zones,” wage subsidies, and tax breaks 
for firms that hire the urban poor, on the one side, and programs to help 
prepare and shuffle the latter into those precarious jobs, on the other. For 
instance, she supports refurbishing the curriculum and pedagogical or- 
ganization of ghetto schools to turn them into direct feeders of pliable 
labor for the city’s low-wage employers. She singles out for special com- 


“Tn an interview published by the newsletter of the Russell Sage Foundation to 
promote her book, Newman confesses that, in carrying out this research project, she 
“became enamored with what the inner-city business people [are] trying to do and the 
limitations they face in providing good employment... . They are here to make a 
profit but they are also a social resource that makes a difference in the inner city” 
(RSF News 4 [1999] 3). 
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mendation (“a hands-down winner”) the National Youth Apprenticeship 
Program developed by McDonald’s, the Hyatt Hotel chain, and Wal- 
green’s (NSMG, p. 279), three of the nation’s most notorious suppliers of 
substandard jobs who consume disproportionate quantities of disposable 
immigrant, youth, and elderly labor. Her prescriptions are definitely not 
a variation on the usual “liberal” agenda of “big government” intervention 
to fight poverty by shoring up the perennial failings of the market. Quite 
the contrary: they assign to the state the minimalist mission of bolstering 
market discipline by better outfitting the poor for it and giving low-wage 
enterprise incentives and room to prosper and proliferate. And this re- 
duced social and economic role of the state comes complete with a re- 
affirmation of its charge to enforce law and order: “Employment training 
and opportunities need to go hand in hand with expanded programs of 
community policing” (NSMG, p. 296). But Newman diverges from Du- 
neier, who recommends that the state leave the poor to their own devices 
to fabricate a street economy out of the scraps of the regular economy, 
in that she urges business, churches, philanthropic foundations, and other 
private operators to roll up their sleeves and join in the battle against 
urban poverty. 

Newman is so wedded to a business-first and “small government” vision 
that she does not so much as consider such obvious possible measures as 
increasing the minimum wage, mandating medical insurance and other 
“benefits” that are an integral part of the labor contract in every other 
advanced society, lowering the legal work week in order to share em- 
ployment, and creating public-sector jobs, to say nothing of increasing 
the social wage, extending the state safety net, and bolstering the collective 
bargaining capacity of service workers. Arguing that “we should be prag- 
matic and accept political realities for the moment, focusing policy energy 
on improving access to better-paid jobs in the private sector,” she devotes 
all of nineteen lines to vague generalities on unions, only to stress their 
lack of traction on low-wage employees (NSMG, pp. 276, 274-75), a fact 
that is profoundly anomalous for her theory: If it is true that “the ac- 
quisition of a mainstream identity as a working stiff” (NSMG, p. 105) is 
a primary motivation of low-wage employees and that inner-city em- 
ployers are dedicated to realizing the welfare of their personnel and com- 
munity, how is it that that such prideful bonding “within the organization 
and across the nation of fellow workers” fails to lead to the formation of 
strong unions?’ Newman repeatedly invokes the language of class con- 


“Tn concert with business organizations, Newman explains that “the low-wage labor 
market is notoriously difficult to organize” by the inherent characteristics of those jobs 
and the surfeit of labor, without even a passing reference to employer opposition to 
and retaliation against unions. The fact that three-fourths of nonunion workers in the 
country believe that employees who seek union representation will lose their jobs is 
safely tucked away in a distent endnote (NSMG, p. 370) to avoid the distasteful topic 
of the balance of class power between low-wage employees and business and the even 
less savory question of the state’s role in upholding it. 
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sciousness and solidarity to depict the desperate attachment of subpro- 
letarians to their marginal jobs, but hers is the negation of the class 
analysis needed to unlock the mysterium of “working poverty” in the 
wealthiest society on earth*—a society, furthermore, in which workers 
toil everlonger hours when every other advanced nation has reduced 
labor time. 

The policies advocated by Newman, then, are not liberal but distinctly 
neoliberal. Accepting the unfettered rule of the market as their premise, 
they aim at enlarging the sphere of desocialized wage labor and “moving 
people into jobs” via business consortia that will tap into the national 
“culture of work” and “personal responsibility,” whose vibrancy she cel- 
ebrates in every chapter.” But these prescriptions are at loggerheads with 
the central findings of No Shame in My Game, which conclusively shows 
that low-wage work in the United States, far from betng a cure, is a root 
cause of material destitution and life insecurity in the urban core. More 
precisely, they demonstrate that the quandary of America’s “working 
poor” in and out of the ghetto is not that they stay too long in substandard 
jobs; it is that these jobs, pegged at Third World standards, are allowed 
to exist and flourish due to the gross power imbalance between employers 
and unskilled laborers and to state policies that actively foster commo- 
dification through a mix of welfare, workfare, police, and penal programs. 
They confirm that “the problem” of poverty and work in America is 
composed of two distinct yet closely linked and mutually reinforcing quan- 
daries: exckision from employment (deproletarianization) and inclusion 
into precarious wage labor (casualization) that maintains employees in a 
state of deprivation, dependency, and dishonor that is only marginally 
preferable to joblessness and “welfare dependency” and breeds many of 
the same secondary problems. This is something that black leaders dis- 
cerned well on the morrow of abolition, as historian Jacqueline Jones 
reminds us: Frederick Douglass “understood that irregular and poorly 
paid employment could render even free men and women dependent, ‘at 
the mercy of the oppressor to become his debased slaves’” and that “the 
terms and conditions” under which a people works is the crucial deter- 
minant of “their place and their possibilities within American society” 


“Tn this regard, the new discourse on the “working poor” is in full continuity with 
the scholarly myth of the “underclass,” which, while using the suffix “clase,” impeded 
class analysis of the transformation of the urban (sub)proletariat in the post-Fordist 


p 


P The best recipe for ending a lifetime of working poverty lies not in government 
subsidies, but in imaginative reconfigurations of the matching and promotion process 
that harvests those who have proven themselves” (NSMG, p. 292). But what if the 
private sector does not generate enough above-poverty jobs for all those deserving of 
promotion? And what is to be done with those who, for whatever reason, do not “prove 
themselves” in the workplace? 
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(Jones 1998, p. 13). The struggle for decent jobs, not just any job, has 
always been at the center of the life of American labor, black and white. 
A “reinvigorated escalator” that would lift a select subgroup of low- 
wage workers into more stable and better-paid position on grounds of 
“merit” (NSMG, p. 289) does nothing to alter the flawed design of a social 
edifice in which the vast distances between floors condemns the residents 
of its lower tier to a life of material misery and social indignity by leaving 
them and their families at the permanent mercy of the whim of unreliable 
employers, the vagaries of business cycles, and the hazards of the life 
course. Facilitating mobility up the occupational ladder does nothing to 
remedy the fact that the minimum wage puts a full-time, yearround 
employee well below the official poverty line; that American workers in 
the bottom decile of the employment distribution earn a paltry 38% of 
the national median, as against 68% for European workers and 61% for 
their Japanese counterparts; and that the vast majority of them toil with- 
out health care, without a retirement plans and increasingly without un- 
employment coverage as well (Freeman 1999). Moreover, given the clear 
preference of low-wage employers for hiring recent immigrants, expanding 
the number of contingent jobs will benefit primarily pliant foreign laborers 
and, absent a frontal attack on persistent segregation and ethnic queueing, 
can only “harden and institutionalize processes of labor segmentation” 
and intensify the “double marginalization” of African-Americans (Peck 
and Theodore 2001, p. 492; Portes and Stepick 1993; Waldinger 1996).™ 
In short, the “employment problems of urban ghettos” are due not to a 
penury but to a surfeit of slavelike jobs. They pertain not to the hoary 
and ideologically consensual issue of opportunity but to the broader, and 
politically as well as intellectually more troublesome, question of the new 
inequality spawned by an “apartheid economy” (Freeman 1999) m which 
the state has allowed the bottom rungs of the workforce to collapse by 
both omission and commission. The remedy for precipitous inequality 
redoubled by the foundering of labor is not—and has never been—to 
“open up the opportunity structure”; it is to alter that very structure so 
as to raise its lower tier and thwart the spread of work insecurity and 
“flexibility” that now threatens not only the livelihood of the working class 
as a whole but growing segments of the middle class as well (Castells 
1996, pp. 201-72; Sullivan, Warren, and Westbrook 2000). 

To tackle extreme inequality and the social devastation wrought by the 
conflux of joblessness and servile jobs in the nether regions of social space 
requires one to think outside the narrow ambit of the market. This is 
precisely what Newman fails to do. Just as cotton was king in the slave 
economy of the antebellum South, in the United States of the early 21st 


” Newman acknowledges the permanence of rigid racial segregation but sees it merely 
as “a discouraging backdrop” to “job-seekers from poor communities” (NSMG, p. 284) 
rather than as a powerful force actively contributing to the splintering of the labor 
market and to the collective weakening of low-wage workers in the face of business 
dictates. 
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century the deregulated market reigns supreme over the urban economy 
of low-wage services. No Shame in My Game fêtes its crowning and gives 
it the unction of official social science. 


ON SOME PERENNIAL PITFALLS OF URBAN ETHNOGRAPHY 


To counter common sense and to fight social stereotypes are well-estab- 
lished tasks of social science, and especially ethnography, for which it 
supplies one traditional “warrant” (Katz 1998). But this task is hardly 
fulfilled by replacing those stereotypes with inverted cardboard cutouts 
issued out of the same symbolic frame, as our three authors do. For 
Duneier, sidewalk vendors turn out to be not crime vectors but crime 
busters; according to Anderson, the majority of ghetto residents are or 
wish to be “decent,” despite street appearances to the contrary; and in 
Newman’s eyes, willing low-wage laborers, far from being extinct, over- 
flow the inner city and need only more servile work to snap the bridles 
of stigma and poverty. In all three studies, the inquiry substitutes a positive 
version of the same misshapen social figure it professes to knock down, 
even as it illumines a range of social relations, mechanisms, and meanings 
that cannot be subsumed under either variant, devilish or saintly. But to 
counter the “official disparagement of ‘street people’” (COS, p. 255) with 
their byronic heroization by transmuting them into champions of middle- 
class virtues and founts of decency under duress only replaces one stereo- 
type with another.” It does nothing to get us out of the binary logic of 
categorization (in the etymological sense of “public accusation”) and its 
twin tropes of prosecution and defense, incrimination and apology, which, 
however much they may satisfy our political urges and ethical yearnings, 
remain antithetical to the sociological devoir of “analytically ordering 
empirical reality” through interpretation and explanation, as Max Weber 
([1904] 1946, p. 58) counseled long ago. 

The failure to construct a properly sociological problematic independent 
of the common sense of agents (Duneier), of mainstream poverty schol- 
arship (Anderson), or of journalists and policy makers (Newman) leaves 
an embarrassing residue that cannot but resuscitate the original stereo- 
types—for there are plenty of homeless men who do not engage in “honest” 
street peddling, ghetto residents committed to the “street code,” and youths 
who seek subsistence and success in the illicit economy rather than submit 


” Newman states in the preface to No Shame in My Game that she wishes to avold 


the “inner-city grandmother,” the “old heads” and the “other ‘decent’ people” in the 
ghetto as “the heroes of this story” (COS, p. 324). And Duneter concludes his tome on 
these hearty and heartening words: “The people we see working on Sixth Avenue are 

They are trying not to give up hope. We should honor that in them” (SW, 
p. 317). 
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to the ignominy of substandard wage labor. This residue mandates the 
crafting of bifurcated ethnographies of sameness, in which the poor are 
first cleaved into two subgroups, the good and the bad, before the good 
ones are revealed to be just like you and me: homeless sidewalk vendors, 
regular folks, and low-wage workers in the ghetto have the same moral 
thirst for “self-worth,” the same attachment to “decency,” and the same 
“work ethic” as the middle-class reader; only their “opportunities” differ. 
This is what makes Duneier’s, Anderson’s, and Newman’s accounts neo- 
romantic tales, distinct from the straightforward romantic narratives of 
the liberal generation of the sixties and seventies which, in the main, 
labored to produce unitary tales of difference, encapsulated by the cat- 
egories of “lifestyle” and “subculture"—then central and now forsaken 
(e.g., Becker 1964; Suttles 1968; Hannerz 1969; McCord 1969; Spradley 
1970; Hochschild 1973; Valentine 1978). This also leads to policy pre- 
scriptions that leave untouched the plinth of material destitution and 
racial exclusion in the American metropolis or, worse, are doomed to 
perpetuate urban marginality even as they purport to attack it. 

In every advanced society, the fate of workers, the jobless, and the poor 
hinges on the capacity of progressive political forces to harness the agency 
of the state to reduce economic inequality, bridge glaring social gaps, and 
protect the most vulnerable members of the civic community from the 
unfettered rule of capital and the blind discipline of the market (Esping- 
Andersen 1999; Gallie and Paugam 2000). Not so in the United States, 
according to the three books reviewed here, which advise that street-level 
self-help, local moral engineering and business altruism be entrusted with 
that formidable task. For Duneier the sidewalk, with its combination of 
entrepreneurial opportunity and morally uplifting sociability, offers a 
ready remedy to the predicament of the homeless. In Anderson’s scenario, 
the return and reinforcement of the “old heads” will help turn the ghetto 
around, though not without the concurrent return of steady jobs—which 
he does emphasize but without giving any hint of how it might come 
about. According to Newman, low-wage firms will save the nation from 
the scourge of urban poverty once they are provided sufficient leeway 
and assistance to tap the willing labor and the unexplored profit reserves 
of the inner city. By leaving social movements, politics, and the state out 
of the picture and by acquiescing to extreme levels of class inequality, 
urban ethnography spontaneously accords with and even endorses the 
ambiant neoliberalism. And its recommendations, anchored in the pre- 
sumption of individual responsibility, the centrality of “values,” and the 
sacralization of work, help legitimate the new division of labor of do- 
mestication of the poor, distributed among a dictatorial business class, a 
disciplining welfare-workfare state, and a hyperactive police and penal 
state, leaving a cosmetic philanthropic and private-foundation sector to 
mop up the rest. 

Three reasons suggest themselves to account for the common limitations 
of these books. The first is that, in keeping with the established norm in 
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that sector of research, Duneier, Anderson, and Newman write in blissful 
ignorance of field inquiries conducted in other countries on the topics that 
exercise them. This unthinking porochialism fosters the false universali- 
zation of uniquely American patterns and preoccupations, in particular 
the national bias toward moral issues and away from class, power, and 
the state. Ethnographies of homelessness, street trades, urban violence, 
low-wage work, and everyday life in neighborhoods of relegation in 
Europe and Latin America are not similarly cramped by moralism.™ This 
is because (1) other intellectual and political fields do not censor work 
alert to the class basis and political import of urban marginality; (2) these 
works are not written against the backdrop of an antiurban culture that 
casts the metropolis as a place of dissolution and disorder, constitutively 
injurious to morality; (3) liberal individualism is not the sole idiom in 
which the analysis and critique of inequality can be couched; (4) re- 
searchers are not under the compulsion to validate the public dignity of 
the poor—as these are not presumed to be “unworthy’—and therefore are 
less inclined to limit their agenda to the debunking of negative stereotypes 
of marginal groups. Taking a broader, international, or better yet com- 
parative, view of “the street” would help inject a much-needed dose of 
critical reflexivity into U.S. studies of urban dispossession and assist in 
identifying the theoretic and political limitations inscribed in its tacit 
premises, accepted categories, and conventional questions.” It would re- 
veal also the extent to which the insatiable hunger of American social 
science for heroic characters—indomitable individuals who overcome for- 
midable odds and buck massive social-structural forces—bespeaks its con- 
tinued attachment to the hackneyed belief in “American exceptionalism” 
and in the national ideology of “opportunity,” even in the face of over- 


© See, among notable monographs, Damer (1989) and Laé and Murard (1989) on social 
life in stigmatired estates in Glasgow, Scotland, and Rouen, France, 

poutre (1997) on youths in a declining housing project of the Parisian banlisus and 
Lanzarimi (2000) on survival tactics of the homeless in French cities; González de la 
Rocha (1994) on everyday subsistence strategies among the working class of Guada- 
lajará; Batista (2000) on young drug dealers in the favelas of Rio de Janciro, Auyero 
(2000) on violence and the informal economy in the villa miseria of Buenos Aires; and 
Marquez (2000) on the same issues in Caracas. 

“' The other privileged instrument of reflexivity is the historiciration of problematics. 
There exists a distinguished and productive current of historical research on the dis- 
course, policy, and politics of poverty in the United States that has questioned (and 
overturned) virtually every major tenet of the contemporary debate—the propensity 
to categorize the poor, the belief that urbanism and welfare undermine their morality, 
the association of single motherhood with social decay, the racial skewing of images 
and treatment of the destitute and dangerous, the novelty of an “underclass” (e.g., 
Boyer 1978; Gordon 1994; Katz [1986] 1996, 1993, Scott 1997; O’Connor 2001). But, 
curiously, it runs parallel to official poverty research without the latter ever paying 
attention to or being affected by it, almost as if they dealt with different countries. 
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whelming empirical evidence of its bankruptcy at the bottom of urban 
social space.” 

A second reason is the deeply problematic relationship between theory 
and observation in Sidewalk, Code of the Street, and No Shame in My 
Game. Together these three books illustrate well the perennial pitfalls of 
ethnography as embedded social research when it is carried out under 
the banner of raw empiricism.” It can get so close to its subjects that it 
ends up parroting their point of view without linking it to the broader 
system of material and symbolic relations that give it meaning and sig- 
nificance, reducing sociological analysis to the collection and assembly of 
folk notions and vocabularies of motives (Duneier). It can stand too far 
and force observations into the procrustean bed of a preconceived causal 
schema that does not do justice to the complexities detected on the ground 
(Anderson’s deindustrialization-plus-racism thesis). Or it can push theory 
ostensibly aside and stay marshed in the doxic formulations of current 
public discussion even as it brings forth materials that directly challenge 
the latter’s categories and parameters (as with Newman and the inco- 
herent notion of “working poor”). The remedy here is to recognire that 
there is no such thing as ethnography that is not guided by theory (albeit 
vague and lay) and to draw the implications, that is, to work self-con- 
sciously to integrate them actively at every step in the construction of the 
object rather than to pretend to discover theory “grounded” in the field, 
import it wholesale postbellum, or to borrow it ready-made in the form 
of clichés from policy debates. 

A conventional counter to the critique of the theoretical flaws in field- 
based studies is that such works are more “modest” than the critic implies, 
that their only ambition is to “dig out” fresh empirical materials to ac- 
curately “document” the inner workings of a local social world, and that 
it is therefore unfair to take them to task for their lack of conceptual 
clarity and muddled causal claims beyond their insular site. This defense 
is based on the assumption, instilled by professional training and sustained 
by the organization of careers in U.S. academe, that doing serious field- 
work somehow gives one license to theoretical absent-mindedness—that, 
just as “social theorists” should not muddy their hands in empirical re- 
search, lest they no longer be taken seriously as theorists, ethnographers 
need not concern themselves with the theoretical underpinnings, archi- 
tecture, and implications of their work. This assumption is both unwar- 
ranted and deeply detrimental. For there is, pace Geertz, no such thing 


“On this theme, see the articles collected in the two special issues of Actes de la 
recherche en sciences sociales on “L’Exception américaine” (vols. 138 and 139, June 
and September 2001) and Ross (1993) for a homegrown historical view on the umbilical 
relationship between American social science and American exceptionalism. 

© This is a problem that afflicts not simply these three books but ethnographic inquiry 
in the United States generally, owing to the sharp methodological cleavages, the heg- 
emonic hold of instrumental positivism, and the bifurcation of research and “theorizing” 
that characterize American sociology. 
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as a description, thick or thin, that does not engage a theory, understood 
as a principle of pertinence and protomodel of the phenomenon at hand 
adumbrating its nature, constituents, and articulations. Every microcosm 
presupposes a macrocosm that assigns it its place and boundaries and 
implies a dense web of social relations beyond the local site; every syn- 
chronic slice of reality observed has built into it a double “sedimentation” 
of historical forces in the form of institutions and embodied agents en- 
dowed with particular capacities, desires, and dispositions; every property 
selected for depiction is predicated on hunches or unstated hypotheses, 
which orient the cutting up of discrete data out of the infinity of the 
empirical manifold. To fail to exercise theoretical control at every step in 
the design and implementation of an ethnographic study—as with every 
other method of social observation and analysis—is to open the door to 
theoretical simple-mindedness whereby ordinary notions issued out of 
common sense fill in the gap and steer crucial decisions on how to char- 
acterize, parse, and depict the object at hand (e.g., in Duneier’s case, the 
ordinary American view of morality as a medium for the construction of 
a worthy self). So much to say that far from being antithetical, vivid 
ethnography and powerful theory are complementary and that the best 
strategy to strengthen the former is to bolster the latter.” 

A third factor contributing to the shared shortcomings of Sidewalk, 
Code of the Street, and No Shame in My Game is the sea change that 
has swept through publishing in America over the past decade. University 
presses have turned into clones of trade presses, while trade houses, having 
been absorbed by huge media conglomerates, strive relentlessly to hike 
up their profit margin. The result is a mad scramble for accessible books 
on “sexy” topics and controversial issues liable to catch the fancy of a 
broad, educated audience and thereby generate high sales and quick com- 
mercial success (Schiffrin 2000). This creates intense pressure on academ- 
ics who investigate such topics to tailor their work to the popular expec- 
tations of the “generalized market” rather than to the scientific norms of 
the “restricted market” of their discipline, in accordance with the well- 
established opposition that structures every field of cultural production 
(Bourdieu 1994). The politics of publishing in America today makes any 
volume mixing black men, criminal violence, and poverty enormously 
appetizing, while the economics of bookselling virtually prescribe that 
such work, to “cross over,” take the form of a set of depoliticised moral 
tales, thick with vignettes of individual trials and personal challenge, 
spontaneously fitted to the categories of judgment of the educated middle 


“ To stay with the question of homelessness, youth, and crime, see the effort of Hagan 
and McCarthy (1997), which starts from the side of criminological theary. 
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class.“ Award-winning journalist Leon Dash (1996, p. 279) reports that 
his editor “had a favorite expression when cutting entire sections of [his] 
prose: ‘Too academic,’ he’d say.” It is an open secret among sociologists 
that “too much sociology” is also a favorite refrain of trade-press editors 
who balk at manuscripts that they deem conceptually too demanding for 
a lay public. 

Now, there is nothing wrong—quite the contrary—in reaching beyond 
the narrrow confines of one’s academic discipline, in tackling salient social 
issues, and even in having Hterary agents negotiate lucrative contracts to 
publish with a prestigious trade press. So long, that is, as one does not 
for that unduly constrict one’s questioning, curtail conceptual complexity, 
and streamline one’s writings, in short, compromise scientific standards 
in the quest for readabilty, topicality, and congenialty. In the case at 
hand, there are abundant marks of intellectual heteronomy that raise the 
worrisome question of the analytic sacrifices consented to produce books 
friendly to journalists and accessible to neophytes. To mention but three: 
the absence of discussion of design and data and the striking paucity of 
references to scholarly works in The Code of the Street (which leads, e.g., 
to featuring child advocate Marian Wright Edelman as an authority on 
the black family); the dragging transcripts of tedious and vacuous con- 
versations (such as the 11-page section devoted to choosing a Christmas 
tree; SW, pp. 295-303) that needlessly lengthen Sidewalk and the absurd 
reduction of the ethnographic method to a variant of investigative jour- 
nalism in its methodological appendix; the uncritical embrace by New- 


“ Newman’s book is unabashedly aimed at policy makers, as indicated by Herbert 
Gans’s back-cover endorsement: “A story-filled and surprisingly hopeful book... . 
Written for the general reader and social scientist alike. . . . [It] should be required 
reading in every corporate and governmental executive suite.” Anderson confessed at 
the Author Meets Critics Session of the American Sociological Association devoted to 
Code of the Street that he wrote the book at the behest of W.W. Norton who saw it 
as a means to capitalize on the success of Anderson’s 1996 Atlantic Monthly article 
by the same title. It ts clear also that Duneter’s monograph would not muster quite 
the same appeal if it dealt with white book vendors in a mid-sized Midwestern city. 
“ This appendix makes it clear that, for Duneter, there is no epistemological divide 
separating ethnography from journalism: these are kindred practices that employ the 
same techniques and obey similar canons, except that journalists are apparently more 
honest and more rigorous. “To use the tape recorder effectively, the sociologist can 
mimic the photojournalist. ... One of the basic ideas of my method was simply following 
my nose, going to great lengths to check stuff out and make sure there is a warrant 
for believing what I’ve been told. Hore I was simply doing what any competent reporter 
was doing, but something which ethnographers have not taken as seriously in their 
work. . . .The genre of books based on sociological fieldwork can be distinguished 
from many firsthand works by journalists by the way each genre deals with anonymity. 

. follow the practice af the jowrnalists rather than the sociologists” because it 
side ee Gh Ue Mieke tanto PENE DEA ETE E tes os 
with these people, visit the site I have studied, or replicate aspects of my study” (SW, 
pp. 340, 345, 347-48; emphasis added). The personal afterword to Sidewalk by vendor 
Hakim Hasan also contains gratuitous disparagement of a “sociological tradition which 
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man of the ideological notion of “family values” (even after it has been 
exposed and exploded by feminists sociologists and historians such as 
Kristin Luker, Judith Stacey, Linda Gordon, and Stephanie Coontz) and 
her correlative neglect to provide the slightest justification for ressusci- 
tating a normative concept of culture long ago discarded by anthropology 
and other cultural disciplines in favor of cognitive, semiotic, dispositional, 
and discursivist conceptions that organically tie it to power and difference 
(see Calhoun 1996; Joas 1996; Daniel and Peck 1996; Dirks 1998; Bonnell 
and Hunt 1999; Ortner 1999). 

There is today a resurgence and blooming of ethnography in American 
academe, as attested by the notable increase in the number of practitioners 
and hires by top departments in sociology, the cautious return of anthro- 
pologists to the field after years of nihilistic rumination over the impos- 
sibility of ethnographic analysis, and its diffusion and rising popularity 
in new disciplines, such as geography, history, education, human devel- 
opment, gender studies, literature, the health sciences, media, law, and 
even management and design.’ Even more so than policy-oriented re- 
search, ever more governed by criteria of direct political pertinence and 
technocratic utility, field-based studies couched in a narrative format are 
the public face of sociology.“ This creates a unique opportunity for eth- 
nography to contribute to the collective consciousness by bringing what 
Durkheim called the “special competencies” of sociology to bear on critical 
debates around civic issues. But this opportunity is fraught with the dan- 
ger of exoterism, the desertion of these same competencies in favor of the 
facilities of “magazine sociology” (in wide currency in the contemporary 
French intellectual field, where the mixing of genres is prevalent), soci- 
ologically colored “human-interest” storytelling in which rationalism gives 
way to sentimentalism, reportage trumps analysis, and witnessing smoth- 
ers theory. A century ago, Durkheim complained that, as it flowered, 
sociology was threatened by “too much worldly success.” The ethno- 
graphic tradition in American social science is facing the same dilemma 
today. 





historically has found it all but impossible to write and theorize about blacks, especially 
poor blacks, as complex human beings” (SW, p. 321). One thinks here of the works of 
DuBois, Johnson, Frazier, Zora Neale Hurston, Drake and Cayton, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Hortense Powdermaker, Kenneth Clark, Ulf Hannerz, Orlando Patterson, Douglas 
Massey, and William Julius Wilson, and wonders whether Duneier and Hasan deemed 
their writings worthy of being assigned to the class they taught together, or whether 
only “black books” offer accurate enough a racial “history of navigation through the 
society” (SW, pp 34-37, quote on p. 34). 

" See respectively, for starters, Stacey (1999), Marcus (1998), Mintz (2000), Herbert 
(2000), Mayne and Lawrence (1999), Jessor, Colby, and Shweder (1996), Wolf (1996), 
Cottle (2000), and Wasson (2000). 

“ The new ASA journal Contexts, which seeks to create a bridge between academic 
sociology and the broader public, features a section called “Field Notes: Brief descrip- 
tions from an author’s own ethnographic field work and the insights it generated.” 
No comparable section exists for other methods of inquiry. 
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This danger is all the more pressing in light of the unwritten “code of 
writing about the (black) poor” in U.S. sociology, which one can extract 
from these three books and the enthusiastic reception they have received. 
It comprises five cardinal rules. First, you shall scrutinize their morality 
and separate the worthy from the unworthy (if under less openly judg- 
mental terminology). Second, you shall spotlight the deeds of the worthy 
poor, exalt their striving, strength, and creativity, and emphasize success 
stories, even as they are marginal and nonreplicable. Third, you shall 
scrupulously eschew issues of power and domination, and therefore stu- 
diously repress the political roots and dimensions of the phenome- 
non—whence the ritualized exhortation to the “opening of opportunity.” 
Fourth, you shall at once highlight empirically and euphemize analytically 
the intrusion and specificity of racial subjugation. Last but not least, you 
shall bring good news and leave the reader feeling reassured that indi- 
vidual- and local-level remedies are ready at hand to alleviate if not resolve 
a societal quandary. These precepts of academic etiquette inscribe the 
century-old commonsense vision of poverty and racial division in the 
United States into its sociology, ensuring the smooth expurgation of eve- 
rything that would so much as graze this bedrock of national self-un- 
derstanding. In their queer coupling under the aegis of empiricism, mor- 
alism and depoliticization paradoxically transform social inquiry into an 
endlessly renewed exercise in social denegation and collective exor- 
cism—of class bad faith, racial guilt, and liberal impotence. Together, they 
allow too many American social scientists to keep their heads buried deep 
in the soft sand of sentimentalism even as their own observations reveal 
the wretched state of the urban subproletariat teeming at the gates of 
their townhouses and campuses. 
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The Ideologically Driven Critique’ 


Elijah Anderson 
University of Pennsylvania 


It is a capital mistake to theorise before one has data. 
Insensibly one begins to twist facts to suit theories, instead 
of theories to suit facts—Sherlock Holmes 


It is clear from the outset that Wacquant has a particular “theoretical” 
ax to grind—one with an ideological blade—and that in doing so he 
seriously misreads Code of the Street, distorting its findings to fit his 
polemical purposes. At best, he seriously misunderstands my work; at 
worst, he willfully misrepresents it in his review. Regardless, Wacquant 
fails to engage the main thrust of the book: As a result of the breakdown 
or weaknesses of civil law in the most distressed inner-city communities, 
a survival strategy with implications for local public order has emerged—a 
“code of the street” that relies on “street justice,” whose transactions in- 
volve a currency of reputation, respect, retribution, and retaliation. Be- 
cause civil law has been so compromised and eroded locally, people often 
rely on themselves and their reputations for protection, a situation that 
leads to high rates of urban violence. A legacy of institutionalized racism, 
joblessness, and alienation suffuses distressed inner-city neighborhoods 
and exacerbates these conditions. 

In some of Philadelphia’s most distressed ghetto areas, the community 
divides itself into two opposing status groups—“decent” and “street” 
—each with its own value orientation. “Decency” is most often associated 
with the wider, conventional society, whereas “street”—or its own de- 
scriptive analogue, “ghetto”"—is often used as an epithet (especially by 
those identifying themselves as decent) and strongly associated with the 
most troublesome aspects of ghetto life. In the name of “keeping it real,” 
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some residents, particularly the young and most alienated, embrace the 
term “street,” and work to redefine it and its related conduct as positive. 

While these orientations help to establish one’s place in the world, they 
also provide the foundation for the community’s social organization. Most 
people identify themselves as “decent,” but in the interest of deterrence, 
especially when danger and uncertainty loom, it often becomes important 
for individuals “to know what time it is,” and to be perceived as more 
“street” than “decent” and to act accordingly; a premium is placed on 
being able to read public situations and then to “code switch” when ap- 
propriate. Hence, public behavior in the inner-city ghetto is quite fluid 
and depends largely on how people interpret and define public situations 
in the interest of effectively managing them. After twisting this focus to 
serve his own purposes, Wacquant then charges me with not having 
written the book he might have wanted to write. 


SOCIAL THEORY IN ETHNOGRAPHIC WORK 


Wacquant’s distortions derive in part from his peculiar view of the role 
of social theory in ethnographic work. His view demands that the eth- 
nographer begin with a rigid commitment to a theory. The ethnographer 
must then subordinate the cultural complexity he or she finds in the field 
to that theory—whether it derives from Durkheim, Weber, or, for the sake 
of this discussion, Marx à la Bourdieu. Should the subjects and their 
behavior fail to correspond to the suppositions made by that theory, the 
subjects are dismissed as hapless “victims of false consciousness,” and a 
“true” consciousness is inserted for them in the analysis. An ethnographic 
work that fails to reflect this conception is judged deficient. Thus one 
proceeds from preconceptions to demonstrate the correctness of the theory 
in order to fit the subjects to its orthodoxy. Only this approach will do. 

In Bourdieu’s scheme, there is no real conception of an autonomous, 
situational, microsociological level of analysis. Everything is interpreted 
as part of an overall class structure, including individual actions, which 
are understood always to be derived from that structure. Every individual 
has a “habitus”—a habitual way of acting and thinking—that emanates 
from or expresses his or her position in the overall “field of power.” In 
other words, individual acts expose the underlying class structure. Within 
this structure, the economic and cultural sectors reflect and reinforce each 
other. “Cultural capital” reproduces “economic capital” and vice versa. 
Bourdieu conceives of the dominant culture—education, styles of clothing, 
tastes in music, and so on—as a form of “symbolic violence.” Hence, 
individuals who manifest the dominant culture are practicing “symbolic 
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violence” on those who possess “less” of that culture and whose putative 
interests are not served by it. 

But Wacquant is no Bourdieu. And this is readily shown when he 
applies Bourdieu’s ideas in dogmatic and ill-suited fashion to the Phil- 
adelphia ghetto. Through this simplistic application, Wacquant expresses 
hostility both to the existence of “decent” culture in the inner city and to 
an ethnography that represents people who to some degree acquire and 
display the outward signs of education and respectability, since he un- 
derstands such people to be inflicting “symbolic violence” on those who 
are “unrespectable”—those who in local status contests of personal attri- 
bution are most often judged to be “street.” Wacquant fervently embraces 
elements that symbolically or practically reject local cultures of civility 
and decency; a stance that, ironically, serves as its own form of symbolic 
violence, one that targets the “decent folk.” In his scenario, the “decent” 
people, who are often on the receiving end of real violence, would seem 
to deserve this treatment as retribution for their own “symbolic” violence. 
From Wacquant’s perspective, the street-oriented residents are the only 
worthy people in the inner city because they are the only ones truly 
“rebelling” against the system. 

In particular, Wacquant wants to endorse the “street” code-as a political 
position. Thus, he is baffled, perhaps even infuriated, by a central point 
of Code, that the “street” code embraced by “rebels” is often a protective 
front for many, if not most people of the inner city, that it is not always 
a sincere commitment, but a necessary self-presentation in a dangerous 
public environment, one that may be balanced by “code switching” to 
civil behavior when safety is not at issue. But this complex and pragmatic 
use of the code of decency is misunderstood and belittled by Wacquant. 

This misreading of Code follows from a top-down, structural theory of 
the “field of power” that Wacquant takes from Bourdieu. Such a theory 
spawns the notion that when events play out in local situations they tap 
into the same wellspring of principles that feeds the global “field of power.” 
There are no independent microsociological principles at work, just re- 
flections of the larger field in the smaller field—the “homology among 
fields.” In his writing, Bourdieu talks about what he calls “practice’—his 
way of recognizing that people do work things out in their lives on a day- 
to-day basis. But he holds that they work things out according to the 
overall logic of the “macro” system, which is the same everywhere and 
is merely reflected in local conditions. The overarching logic, applied 
crudely by Wacquant, is simply that people who have more economic and 
cultural capital use it to dominate those with less. Even individuals who 
rebel against their positions use the weapons the system provides them, 
and so they end up validating and ultimately strengthening the system 
rather than changing it. 
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In his book Outline of a Theory of Practice—based on an ethnography 
of the Kabyle people in the mountains of Algeria—Bourdieu [1972] 1977) 
criticized the anthropological theory of Claude Lévi-Strauss, who seemed 
to suggest that cultural codes or rules automatically implement them- 
selves. Bourdieu argued instead that the struggles of everyday life—which 
can sometimes, as in the case of the Kabyle, lead to vendetta killings—end 
up reaffirming the rules of the system. Wacquant invokes the same ar- 
gument when criticizing Code. This is absurd, because the position put 
forth in Code asserts a cultural typology with informal rules and codes 
that derive from symbolic interactionism, which is even farther away from 
Lévi-Straussian structuralism than Bourdieu’s position. Ironically, it is 
Wacquant, interpreting Bourdieu rather literally, who adheres to a struc- 
tural determinism, although it is one more influenced by Marxist thought 
than by Lévi-Strauss; that is, in Wacquant’s view, local “practice” repro- 
duces the same basic relationships every time, reinforcing the overall 
system of the field of power. 

Specifically, Wacquant’s application of the structuralist theory of fields 
ig particularly impoverished when it comes to making sense of African- 
American cultural codes. Wacquant’s own ethnographic efforts to date 
appear limited and unimpressive (Wacquant 1998). With such limited 
ethnographic experience in the black community, Wacquant substitutes 
his own notions about “culture” to explain the workings of the inner-city 
universe. Hence, he takes the “code of the street” literally as simply a 
reflection of the field of power, so anyone using a purely “cultural analysis” 
is a victim of “muddled” thinking. 

My own conception of ethnographic work is more inductive (see Glaser 
and Strauss 1967; Becker 1970, 1998; Anderson 2001) and is, I believe, 
more nuanced and interactionally complex. For me, it is important to be 
familiar with and edified by the various sociological theories at hand, 
including those of Simmel, Du Bois ([1899] 1996), Marx, Weber, Durkheim, 
Mead (1934), Blumer 1969] 1986), Goffman (1959), and Becker 1963] 
1973), among others. Their concepts, not taken too literally, enhance one’s 
explanatory and interpretive powers. Moreover, the ethnographer should 
enter the field armed with a certain sociological sophistication, even a 
theoretical perspective that, as the fieldwork proceeds, helps to formulate 
questions concerning the social organization of the subjects and their 
settings. The orienting questions should emerge from the local knowledge 
the researcher gains from the field setting, not just from his or her intel- 
lectual preconceptions. By strongly embracing such preconceptions—as 
Wacquant seems to do—the ethnographer too often simply forces the 
collected “data” to fit his or her theory. In fact, the most penetrating 
ethnographic questions often result from a fusion of concerns that reflect 
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both the ethnographer’s engagement of the social setting as well as his 
or her own sociological orientation. 

Urban ethnographers typically embed themselves in a local setting or 
community with the express purpose of learning about the people residing 
there. Of particular interest is how residents meet the exigencies of life, 
how they group themselves socially, and how they arrive at their shared 
understandings of the local system of rules of everyday life—the codes 
they live by, a methodology effectively demonstrated in Code of the Street. 
The subjects’ responses to meaningful questions about the immediate 
problems of living reveal much about the social order, or what Clifford 
Geertz (1983) labels a community’s “local knowledge.” Moreover, direct 
observation of key events and people’s reactions to them can alert the 
ethnographer to the subtle expectations and norms of the subjects—and 
thus, to their culture. 

Hence, in penetrating such local cultures, the ethnographer not only 
engages in intensive fieldwork, cultivating subjects and experiencing their 
social world, but also keeps copious field notes—a journal of the lived 
experience. To understand the community requires learning the subjects’ 
concerns, their ways of thinking and acting and even their prejudices. It 
is important to pay close attention to the language they employ, because 
their vocabularies help one to grasp what the local world means to them. 
Of particular concern are what Wacquant cavalierly dismisses as “folk 
concepts.” The ethnographer dismisses such concepts at his or her own 
peril, because they are critical to understanding—and for providing insight 
into—the social world at hand. 

In developing questions and hypotheses about the local setting, eth- 
nographers must also deal with their own worldviews—their “own story” 
or set of working conceptions about their own world as well as the world 
of their subjects. Depending on how the ethnographer relates to them, 
such presuppositions can be a problem or an advantage. The subjectivity 
inherent in the process of fieldwork is often considered to be a strength, 
for with it can come profound insight into the core concerns of the people 
being studied. 

In this connection, a useful distinction—perhaps best treated as a con- 
tinuum—may be drawn between the “participant-observer” and the “ob- 
serving participant” (see Lidz 1991). The former, as he or she tries to 
establish a relationship with the group under study, may be in an early, 
tentative stage of negotiation with that group, and may be satisfied with 
this position. The latter, on the other hand, has become close to the sub- 
jects, empathizes with them, and is able to articulate their points of view. 
Both positions have drawbacks and strengths, and their interplay requires 
the ethnographer constantly to remember the primary goal: to provide a 
truthful representation and analysis of the social and cultural world of 
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the subjects. In this respect, some of the most effective questions involve 
a fusion of these two roles: they emerge, on the one hand, from attention 
to the ordinary “troubles” confronted by the subjects in their everyday 
lives and, on the other, from the sociological “problem”’—the answers to 
which would presumably advance the field conceptually. 

The ethnographer’s response to such questions, once formulated, can 
be considered a hypothesis, which in turn may serve as a tentative or- 
ganizing principle for the ethnographic representation and analysis to 
follow. Here the critical task is to advance the hypothesis toward a tenable 
proposition, or a plausible argument. The ethnographer’s accumulated 
field notes will likely include either positive or negative cases, and a 
consideration of these cases leads to an ongoing revision of hypotheses as 
each case, in turn, is taken into account. The goal of this style of analytic 
induction is always to fashion a more accurate account of the world of 
the subjects, while at times knowingly generating ever more penetrating 
questions. Such questions, by provocation and stimulation, trial and error, 
help move the ethnographer’s hypotheses to surer ground. In this sense, 
the questions can be and often prove to be more important than the 
“answers.” What emerges from this process—a fusion of observation and 
theory—is an ethnographic study that creates a fresh understanding of 
the setting at hand. In the case of the fieldwork done in preparation for 
Code, this setting is the African-American ghetto street. 

In the effort to apprehend, understand, and ultimately represent the 
social setting, the ethnographer becomes in effect a kind of vessel, a virtual 
agent of the subjects themselves by interpreting their world and serving 
as a communication link to the uninformed. But such a task is not ac- 
complished simply. Not only does it require empathy for the subjects but 
also a strong desire, at times with a degree of courage, to represent their 
world accurately for the readers—other social scientists and the pub- 
lic—who may have such strong preconceptions that no amount of eth- 
nographic evidence to the contrary will be convincing. This is one of the 
inherent difficulties and challenges of doing and presenting worthwhile 
ethnographic work, particularly in socially, racially, or politically charged 
environments—as Wacquant’s reaction to Code of the Street illustrates. 


WACQUANT’S COMPLAINTS 


Wacquant’s specific complaints about Code follow directly from the limits 
of his top-down perspective and from his lack of appreciation for the 
ethnographic method. In what follows I list and respond to his complaints. 

1. I make too much of the roles that racism and deindustrialization 
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have played in the present day distress besetting the inner-city black 
community. 

Neither racism nor deindustrialization is the main point of my argu- 
ment, but both are certainly part of the background. However, even an 
elementary grasp of urban sociology reveals that the legacy of slavery, 
legal segregation, and black second-class citizenship have helped create 
the residential segregation from which the contemporary ghetto has 
evolved (see Wilson 1978; Massey and Denton 1993). In the 21st century 
the legacy of centuries of institutional racism is attitudinal racism. The 
black person in this society faces profound racial prejudice, both subtle 
and manifest: race easily distorts the most ordinary human relationships, 
often in completely mysterious ways. But it is the historical combination 
of prejudice and active discrimination that has led to the current situation, 
in which many critical jobs are still predominantly not open to ghetto- 
dwelling blacks. In Philadelphia, for instance, jobs in many of the building 
trades, including carpentry, plumbing, and electrical work, are to this day 
almost totally the province of white and ethnic workers. Very few blacks 
enjoy the fruits of such work, which can lead to upward mobility (to the 
middle class) and to professional positions. Numerous black people, in- 
cluding many of those of the newly emerging middle class, become de- 
moralized, alienated, and embittered by this peculiarly African-American 
experience. 

During the industrialization of Du Bois’s (1996) day, and through the 
following decades, blacks were underrepresented and often excluded al- 
together from manufacturing jobs. They were very often the last hired 
and the first fired. Furthermore, just as the Civil Rights movement was 
beginning to provide blacks inroads into industrial jobs, the jobs them- 
selves began to disappear as a result of deindustrialization (Bissinger 1997; 
Hershberg et al. 1981; Sugrue 1996; Wilson 1978, 1987). The loss of more 
than 200,000 jobs in Philadelphia over the last 15 years has hit the black 
community very hard. These were jobs that had sustained, even if only 
marginally, many ghetto areas around the city, and provided some hope 
for the future. 

Residents of Philadelphia’s black community, many of them children 
of important players of the Fordist or manufacturing economy, have not 
been able to take full advantage of the new service and high-tech jobs 
because more often than not, employment sites have appeared in the 
suburbs, away from ghetto communities, or “off shore,” in effect, causing 
the inner-city poor to compete with the poor of developing nations. These 
transformations have contributed to the large concentrations of racialized 
structural poverty that are presently so much a part of Philadelphia’s 
urban landscape. Clearly, deindustrialization and racism do not directly 
cause violence, teen pregnancy, or any other social behavior. But they do 
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create distress in inner-city communities that had come to rely on a fair 
number of manufacturing jobs; and poverty and distress, coupled with 
the alienation that people feel, are associated rather strongly with high 
rates of violence, teen pregnancy, and other indicators of social distress 
(see Anderson 1990, 1999). 

In getting to know John Turner and numerous other individuals 
through my long years of fieldwork in the inner city, I have become 
familiar with the notion of “the plan,” a conspiracy theory involving the 
schemes of the wider white society to “take care of” or even to annihilate 
the black community. The plan, believed in by the most desperate and 
alienated, involves the persecution of African-Americans through the 
spreading of drugs and AIDS in the ghetto; the practices of gentrification, 
racial profiling, and employment discrimination; the expansion of the 
“prison-industrial complex”; the lack of action to remedy substandard 
inner-city schools; the restricting of welfare; and the ascendancy of the 
Korean grocer. The profound alienation, present among those who are 
both “decent” and “street,” is only exacerbated by persistent urban poverty 
and the legacy of American attitudinal racism that exists to this day. 

2. I retfy “decency,” thus playing down the importance of the “street” 
and making use of “folk concepts.” I “celebrate the fundamental good- 
ness—honesiy, decency, frugality—of America’s urban poor” (p. 1469). 

Here Wacquant accuses me of identifying too closely with the “decent” 
people, even celebrating them, to the exclusion of the “street” element. 
He would probably rather I not use such terms, or that I place them in 
quotes each time I use them. In Code, the terms are introduced in quotes 
but used without them for most of the text. This was a deliberate editorial 
decision. The words and concepts subjects actually use are important 
methodological aids for coming to an understanding of the world they 
inhabit. Anyone who spends time in the inner city today, observing its 
basic institutions, will hear talk of decency and the street, and these words 
have clear moral connotations for the people using them. The dichotomy 
between decent and street, signifying good and bad, is not my invention. 
Like it or not, it is an integral part of the cultural orientation of the 
community, the cultural background against which people in the inner 
city live out their lives. In Code, the local cultural significance of the drug- 
dealer’s funeral, the “stickup,” the “decent daddy,” the “campaign for 
respect,” the school, teenage fatherhood, and the “street” itself cannot be 
denied; also important is the profound social tension between the folk 
concepts of “decent” and “street” on the ghetto streets. My goal as an 
ethnographic researcher is to try to understand that world and to articulate 
its social and personal consequences. 

Most people in the innercity neighborhoods I have studied identify 
themselves as decent, and to the best of their ability they align themselves 
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with mainstream institutions, creating their own versions of convention- 
ality. This is what they mean by decency, and their very choice of vo- 
cabulary attests to how admirable they deem the conventional to be. 
Wacquant dismisses this perspective and romanticizes the street as com- 
posed of people who “rebel” and make life difficult for “decent” people 
by “redistributing resources” through illicit activity. But most people in 
the ghetto are not revolutionaries who want to overturn the system—they 
are people who want to get in on the system. The circumstances of their 
lives are often grim, yet they continue to seek the fruits promised to those 
who behave “decently.” For Wacquant to fault me for a cultural or political 
orientation of which he disapproves is to confuse the messenger with the 
message. 

When inner-city residents go job hunting, when they go to a restaurant, 
when they approach the police for help, or when they enter public build- 
ings—liberties most ordinary white Americans take for granted—they are 
too often stopped, questioned, frisked, refused, or held suspect on the 
basis of their color. This is because of what that color has come to mean 
and to symbolize to the gatekeepers. The stress of being assaulted in these 
ways on a daily basis has a profound impact on people’s psyche and on 
their ability to cope with the task of everyday functioning. The people I 
have studied deal with the effects of racism daily, but they have often 
made their peace with their status as “second-class citizens,” and many 
struggle to carry on, at times overcompensating by trying to be even more 
decent than others of “the race”; they tend to draw invidious distinctions 
between themselves and these others and hope that the ability to make 
such distinctions and to live them will somehow lead to social and eco- 
nomic salvation for themselves and for their loved ones. 

From this perspective, concerns about decency have a special relevance. 
Could it be that people who identify so completely with a system that 
constantly calls into question their very existence, and who wish to escape 
such assaults, overcompensate by staking a claim to decency? On the 
other hand, the street—and all that it symbolizes—is inescapable; the 
same decent people must be able to “go that way” when the situation 
demands it. This is an important lesson of Code, but it is one that Wac- 
quant does not mention in his assessment of the book. 

3. Along with “the reification of cultural orientations into groups,” I 
engage in “concepiual equivocation about the notion of ‘code,’ and a per- 
sistent disconnect between data and theory... that ultimately raises more 
questions than it settles” (p. 1487). 

As I have said, for an ethnographic study to raise more questions than 
it settles may well be considered a compliment. The most meaningful 
work raises increasingly important questions that zero in on what must 
be explored if there is to be a penetrating understanding of the people 
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and the setting being studied. Identifying the next area to investigate is 
an important contribution to knowledge. 

The charge of conceptual equivocation arises because Wacquant misses 
or ignores the meaning of my discussion on the emergence of the street 
code in a political and social context. Before there were modern states, 
most means of violence were local, and people found themselves in cir- 
cumstances in which codes not unlike the street code were useful. (Con- 
sider the culture of the duel, in which men defended their honor or rep- 
utation with pistols or foils.) As the state gradually monopolized violence 
for military and civil purposes, it penetrated much of society (see Mann 
1986, 1993; Gorski 1993), but Mann shows that this penetration was fairly 
limited until the 20th century (see Collins 1999, 2000). One of the im- 
portant implications of Code is that American state institutions still do 
not penetrate everywhere. 

In the inner city, people cannot always rely on the civil authorities for 
services ordinary citizens take for granted, including trash pick up, police 
response to a crisis, or a “fair” trial. Civil law may have little impact 
except when the resident is going before the criminal justice system or is 
being incarcerated; that is, it may govern the individual’s relationship 
with authority, but it contributes little to the safety and security of persons 
and property within the neighborhood. Many local people have limited 
faith in civil law: they do not trust it to serve and to protect them, but 
they know it will punish them—and not necessarily justly. The “code of 
the street” fills this vacuum and enables members of the community to 
deal with infractions or violations of respect. The code, for the purposes 
of this work, is a sense of shared understandings of the system of rules 
that emerge as people deal with the prospect of public violence in dan- 
gerous neighborhoods. 

Such themes are wasted on Wacquant because he has a blindness to 
what people are living with on a day-to-day basis in inner-city commu- 
nities. For instance, he fails to see any structural similarity between un- 
policed inner-city areas and the premodern state. He seems to think that 
I am arguing that the culture of dueling has simply morphed into the 
street code. He fails to grasp the parallel between political environments 
in which similar ways of dealing with violent threats arise—an interac- 
tional style that involves the transmission of messages that emphasize 
toughness and willingness to physically defend one’s honor. The political 
situation sets up the problem, and the street code (and its historical an- 
alogues) is the solution people work out in order to live. It is important 
to understand that the code is not simply instrumental but also expressive 
in operation. Not only does it keep people alive, but it also enables them 
to live with honor, infusing public social situations with meaning. 

Again, it is important to understand, as Wacquant clearly does not, 
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that the terms “decent” and “street” are quite fluid in their operation, for 
residents routinely engage in code switching. As I have indicated, most 
people aspire to “pass” as decent. If this were not so, the streets would 
be unlivable. But open displays of decency, at times taken as a sign of 
weakness, do not generally get one much on the street. This notion may 
be difficult for a middle-class person to grasp, for one might expect decency 
to be a value that is cherished in and of itself. But in the toughest areas 
of the inner city, the street image, particularly among young people, at 
times becomes a script, a presentation, a front for gaining deference and 
respect. No matter how decent one tries to be, in the interest of deterrence 
it may become important to let the next person you meet know that you 
are able to handle yourself in public and to be able to “get ignorant” or 
“get in someone’s face” (resort to violence or confrontation) if necessary. 

4. Wacquant claims that “had [I] started from a systematic map of social 
differentiation inside the ghetto, [I] would have found that what [I] depict 
as the ‘coexistence’ of two ‘codes’... is in fact a low-grade cultural war 
and social antagonism ... between two fractions [sic] of the black urban 
proletariat” (p. 1500; his emphasis). 

In fact, Code points out the fact that a certain tension exists between 
those who claim “decency” and those the “decent” people socially place 
in the “street” status, designations that are emergent during interaction: 


Almost everyone residing in poor inner-city neighborhoods is struggling 
fmancially and therefore feels a certain distance from the rest of America, 
but there are degrees of alienation, captured by the terms “decent” and 
“street” or “ghetto”. . . that suggest social types. The decent family and the 
street family in a real sense represent two poles of value orientation, two 
contrasting conceptual categories. The labels “decent” and “street,” which 
the residents themselves use, amount to evaluative judgments that confer 
status on local residents. The labeling is often the result of a social contest 
among individuals and families of the neighborhood. Individuals of either 
orientation may coexist in the same extended family. Moreover, decent res- 
idents may fudge themselves to be so while judging others to be of the 
street, and street individuals often present themselves as decent, while draw- 
ing distinctions between themselves and still other people. There is also 
quite a bit of circumstantial behavior—that is, one person may at different 
times exhibit both decent and street orientations, depending on the circum- 
stances. Although these designations result from much social jockeying, 
there do exist concrete features that define each conceptual category, forming 
& social typology. (Code, p. 35) 


I did not start with a map because there is no map and none is required. 
I found what I found by doing fieldwork and involving myself in the lives 
of people living the reality of the inner city every day. As the book points 
out, people behave in accordance with how they define and interpret 
situations in which they find themselves, and through these processes they 
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divide themselves into status groups, employing their own terms: “decent” 
and “street.” Because of his preconceptions, Wacquant dismisses this cru- 
cial point, devaluing the importance of “folk concepts.” “Street” and “de- 
cent” represent value orientations, and people with certain reputations 
that approximate one or the other orientation beget labels, labels that 
result from the interpretation and definition of everyday events by those 
involved in the social setting. These labels, I repeat, are not categorical, 
but fluid, involving dynamic tension as they operate during social 
interaction. 

Although it is true that identification with decency may be associated 
with greater access to resources, such factors in social relations can be 
influential if not determinative. One may lobby to be seen as having one 
or the other orientation, but the resulting assessments and social defini- 
tions are ultimately a function of the collective actions of those concerned 
(see Anderson 1978). There are those at either extreme about whom actors 
may agree, but there are numerous people occupying a middle ground 
whose designation may be open to debate. For there is a good deal of 
play involved in this labeling process, which results from competition 
between and among people who have a Hmited hold on the resources and 
so must jockey for position by presenting themselves as more worthy than 
certain others. 

There is also the practical aspect to this dichotomy that speaks to how 
residents navigate the streets and other public spaces. In potentially dan- 
gerous situations, for self-protection, it can become important for the 
person to be perceived as more “street” than “decent,” underscoring the 
need to code switch, depending on the situation. 

5. The book is animated by a thesis that proximate mentoring could 
make a difference in the fate of ghetto residents, and this point is glaringly 
disconnected from the actual findings the book presents. 

This is simply another misreading of the findings presented in Code. 
The root causes of the problems faced by inner-city residents are not so 
much individual as structural The confluence of deindustrialization and 
the history of American race relations has resulted in racialized structural 
poverty. Mentoring is clearly only a small part of the solution to a problem 
that is deeply rooted in American history and that also involves a massive 
loss of jobs due largely to global economic processes. Therefore, any real 
solution must be structural as well, including large and persistent in- 
vestments in financial and human capital in impoverished urban areas, 
the kind of efforts that might change the circumstances of ghetto life for 
the better as well as give its disenfranchised residents hope for the future. 

I point out that many of the old heads of the community no longer see 
themselves as the positive force they once were. In their working con- 
ception of the inner-city problem, issues tend to be posed in individualistic 
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terms rather than as consequences of the broad structural changes in the 
economy. Imbued with a strong work ethic themselves, many such “de- 
cent” people are bewildered by the social distress they witness all about 
them. And relying on “how things were back in the day,” they are readily 
prepared to “blame the victim” for being unable to provide for self and 
family. Because they are not social scientists, they are not inclined to 
fathom “structural transformation” as the cause of the problems besetting 
their community. Indeed, they bring the “macro” down to the “micro,” at 
times even blaming themselves, lamenting their own limited ability to get 
young people to accept their moral authority and “behave themselves.” 

In fact, their authority has been gravely weakened by a number of 
societal factors. A primary one is that they can no longer consistently 
show the way to a financially secure life or protect their community from 
the onslaught of social distress besetting it. More and more, they feel they 
have been abandoned by the politicians and social authorities and are 
left largely on their own. 

The experiences of mentoring that I include in Code grow out of my 
long-term involvement in the field. I present them to help give depth to 
my analysis and representation of the community. In spending many years 
on an ethnographic project, I have been able to involve myself in people’s 
social networks. Through such involvement, I learn firsthand about their 
social world, and relationships naturally evolve, sometimes including men- 
toring or more concrete forms of aid, such as job contacts and other favors. 
Sometimes such aid makes a real difference in a person’s life, sometimes 
it does not. I do not claim that mentoring is the answer to the problems 
I depict, but it is a way to give something back when I can. 

6. I suffer from a nostalgia for an earlier age when men dominated the 
household in black and white homes in the United States. 

To be sure, such a characterization appHes to many of the subjects of 
my ethnographic work, not to me; but Wacquant, in an effort to discredit, 
attributes such attitudes to me. An ethnography is a close study of local 
culture with a set of findings, not an editorial. The observations and 
representations made in Code are made not because I prefer them; they 
are made despite what I might prefer. Wacquant seems to find the con- 
ventional, socially conservative nature of these values repugnant, and he 
attacks me for pointing to them. In an effort to discredit my work, he 
wants to confuse the observer with the finding. To put it another way, if 
my subjects are represented as socially conservative, I must be so myself. 
This kind of willful confusion injects ideology into social science to an 
extreme degree. He continues this line with his criticism that, in order to 
support “neoliberal” politics, I am moralizing about my subjects through 
the use of the decent/street dichotomy. This is almost laughable. I am not 
advocating for one group or the other but rendering as well as possible 
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my subjects’ attitudes, values, and behavior toward themselves and to- 
ward one another. My primary purpose is to reveal the forces that per- 
petuate the oppressive situation of dire poverty and entrenched violence 
in the inner city, and real social relations are the channels through which 
these forces are enacted. 

The essence of my arguments and representations might seem to Wac- 
quant to warrant his complaints, but I believe they say more about his 
preconceptions and political ideology than they do about the people I 
have described on the streets of the Philadelphia ghetto. Much of his 
diatribe involves social and political judgments about what people who 
live in the Philadelphia ghetto (which he has never studied) should be 
thinking and would think if only they were as smart as he is. I stand by 
my representation. Given his misreading and the distortions of his critique, 
in what follows, I present the essence of my argument and its background. 


ARGUMENT OF CODE OF THE STREET 


Code grows from urban ethnographic work in inner-city communities that 
I have been engaged in over the course of my career, first in Chicago in 
the 19703 and then in Philadelphia in the 1980s and 1990s. Each work 
(Anderson 1978, 1990) has built on the ones preceding it, making for a 
certain amount of overlap between and among them, particularly with 
regard to research questions. Hence, some of the same issues that were 
explored on the street corners of Chicago were taken up again when I 
went out into the streets of the Philadelphia ghetto. Indeed, many of the 
same questions that concerned me in the early days of my career, including 
those relating to persistent urban poverty, social welfare, race relations, 
social identity and status, and social organization, concern me to this day. 

In Streetwise (1990), I took up the issue of how two urban commu- 
nities—one black and impoverished, the other racially mixed and middle 
to upper class—managed to coexist in the same general area and to ne- 
gotiate the same public spaces. In Code (1999), I took up more directly 
the theme of interpersonal violence, particularly among inner-city youths. 
While youth violence has become a problem of national scope, involving 
young people of various classes and races, here I am concerned with why 
so Many inner-city young people are inclined to commit acts of aggression 
and violence against one another. This question has led me to focus on 
the nature of public life on ghetto streets, and specifically on the public 
social organization of the ghetto. To address this question, I conducted 
field research over four years, not only in ghetto areas but also in some 
of the well-to-do parts of Philadelphia. 

My argument is as follows: In some of the most economically distressed 
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and drug- and crime-ridden pockets of the city, the rules of civil law have 
been severely weakened, and in their stead a “code of the street” often 
holds sway. At the heart of this code is a set of informal rules of behavior 
that reflect a desperate search for respect. Respect governs public social 
interactions, especially violent ones, among many residents, particularly 
young men and women. Possession of respect—and the credible threat of 
retribution—is highly valued because such respect shields the ordinary 
person from the violence of the street. 

In this social context of persistent poverty and deprivation, alienation 
from the broader society’s institutions is widespread. The code of the 
street emerges where the influence of the police ends and personal re- 
sponsibility for one’s safety is felt to begin, resulting in a kind of “people’s 
law” based on street justice. This code involves a form of social exchange 
that holds would-be perpetrators accountable by promising “eye for an 
eye” payback for transgressions. In service to this ethic, repeated displays 
of “nerve” and “heart” reinforce an individual’s credible reputation for 
vengeance. In turn, this reputation works to deter acts of aggression and 
“disrespect,” sources of great anxiety on the inner-city street. 

In delineating these intricate issues, the book details not only a sociology 
of interpersonal public behavior (with implications that lead to an un- 
derstanding of violence and teen pregnancy) but also the changing roles 
of the inner-city grandmother and the “decent daddy,” the interplay of 
decent and street families in the neighborhood, and the tragedy of the 
drug culture. The story of John Turner brings many of these themes 
together. The “conversion of a role model” concludes the book by further 
illustrating the intricacies of the code and its impact on everyday life. 

My primary aim in this work, on the basis of years of fieldwork, was 
to paint an ethnographic picture of the social and cultural dynamics of 
the interpersonal violence that is currently undermining the quality of life 
of too many urban neighborhoods. In this effort, I addressed such ques- 
tions as the following: How do people in this setting perceive their situ- 
ation? What assumptions do they bring to their decision making? What 
behavioral patterns result from these assumptions? What are the social 
implications and consequences of this behavior? To answer these ques- 
tions, I engaged in participant-observation, including direct observation, 
and conducted in-depth interviews. Impressionistic materials were drawn 
from various social settings around the city, from some of the wealthiest 
to some of the most economically depressed, including carryouts, “stop 
and go” establishments, coin laundries, taverns, playgrounds, public 
schools, the central city indoor mall known as the Gallery, jails, and public 
street corners. In these settings, I encountered and got to know a wide 
array of people—adolescent boys and young women (some who had been 
incarcerated, some who had not), older men, teenage mothers, grand- 
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mothers, male and female schoolteachers, black and white people, drug 
dealers, and common criminals. 

Code thus offers an ethnographic rendering of the code of the street 
and its relationship to violence in a trying socioeconomic context, one in 
which family-sustaining jobs have become ever more scarce, public as- 
sistance has increasingly disappeared, racial discrimination is a fact of 
daily life, wider institutions have declining legitimacy, legal codes are often 
ignored or mistrusted, and frustration has been powerfully building for 
many residents. 

In conclusion, a major strength of the ethnographer’s work is the sub- 
jective aspect, an aspect that may cause such work to be questioned in 
an academic context (in which linear thinking is emphasized) even as it 
is praised and selectively applied as a value in and of itself in other 
contexts. It is true that ethnography can easily be faulted. It is open to 
criticism not only for its informal nature, but also because of its necessary 
incompleteness: it is virtually impossible to tell the whole story. Moreover, 
the ethnographer’s account is always a suggestive story that continues to 
evolve after the telling. Hence, the ethnographic researcher can always 
be charged with having “left something out,” and this is a “failing” that 
can always be seized upon by anyone who wants to criticize. 

In the hands of a constructive critic, such “weaknesses” of ethnographic 
studies can be explored with obvious benefit, for questions can be raised 
that may not have been possible before the appearance of the study. The 
story, as it were, is always unfolding, not simply because the ethnographer 
is in a process of growth during his or her work, but also because the 
awareness of his or her audience is “growing” with the consumption of 
that work. In short, the process in which the ethnographer is engaged 
constantly yields new questions and poses new demands on the work. In 
this sense, the labors of ethnographers are perhaps best described as con- 
stant “works in progress” that can always lead to greater understand- 
ing—and beyond that, to additional mysteries that demand new searches, 
in an unending cascade of discovery. Unfortunately, one can easily see 
what this can lead to in the hands of an ideologically driven critic. 

Far from trying to appeal to public pieties, I speak candidly about 
matters of sex in the black community, violence in the black community, 
child rearing in the black community, and schooling in the black com- 
munity, especially the ways in which these matters are viewed and talked 
about by community members. 

For those unfamiliar with the inner-city settings I research and candidly 
write about, my ethnographic accounts may seem provocative, challeng- 
ing, embarrassing, or even politically incorrect. Such is the nature of the 
work I do, which seeks mainly to render accurately the everyday existence 
of people meeting the exigencies of life in Philadelphia ghetto commu- 
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nities. Wacquant is incredulous about many of the representations in my 
work, but he finds it especially difficult to appreciate that peculiarly 
“American values”—as expressed in the concept of decency—are wide- 
spread in the inner-city ghetto; a research finding that has consistently 
appeared in my ethnographic work since A Place om the Corner. His 
top—down ideological approach to the black ghetto is so strong that it 
blinds him, resulting in a warped interpretation of my work. In this 
context, when my subjects fail to correspond to his political preconcep- 
tions, to him they seem like “cardboard cutouts.” I find it disturbing that 
Wacquant seeks to influence the field through essays such as the one 
printed here that so harshly criticizes the work of others. When he charges 
fellow ethnographers with being “pawns of the neoliberal state,” it is 
grossly unfair. 

In his path-breaking work The Truly Disadvantaged (1987), Wiliam 
Julius Wilson observed that those who study urban poverty, particularly 
ethnographers, are at special risk; by the nature of their work, they open 
themselves up to the kinds of self-serving ideological attacks that Wac- 
quant has staged. If he succeeds in persuading others to share his ideo- 
logically driven conception of ethnography we will learn very little about 
the actual everyday lived experience of the inner city. Already, many 
serious scholars who worked in this area earlier have quit studying the 
poor and disenfranchised, leaving a vacuum to be filled by ideologues of 
the left and the right, which serves neither the interest of worthwhile 
ethnographic work nor the well-being of the persons whose lives ethnog- 
raphers attempt to bring to the attention of others. I try to write about 
the ghetto poor in a way that is faithful to their understanding of them- 
selves. I know full well that this is impossible to achieve completely, but 
it is a worthy goal toward which to strive and one that I have tried hard 
to accomplish. I regard this effort essential to the ethnographic enterprise 
and to the broader interests of an effectual social science. As the late 
David Riesman said, “good ethnography is a conversation between clas- 
ses,” but as Wacquant’s essay has demonstrated, it is a conversation that 
is not universally appreciated. 
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Criticism is not merely a good thing; the discipline requires it to advance. 
Precisely because it is so important, criticism must be held to high schol- 
arly standards. As I will show, Wacquant’s review of Sidewalk quotes 
selectively and misleadingly and systematically misrepresents the work 
as a whole. The review is thoroughly inaccurate and unreliable. 

Forty years after Jane Jacobs wrote The Death and Life of Great Amer- 
ican Cities (1961), a work that represented Greenwich Village sidewalk 
interaction as the ideal for what makes up a “great” American city, I went 
back to the neighborhood and revisited Jacobs’s principles. On the side- 
walk, I came to know the unhoused vendors, scavengers, and 
These are people who Hakim Hasan, one of the book’s key subjects, says 
are “hidden in public space.” On the streets, I found a world filled with 
illegality, personal defect, and shame and also a world of mutual support, 
struggles for respectability, ingenuity, and resilience. A core issue of my 
agenda was to understand the ways in which “moral” behavior and “de- 
cency” are and are not constructed within settings seemingly unfavorable 
to such behavior. I also found that the sidewalk was in some ways quite 
different than it was when Jacobs described it, when “eyes and ears upon 
the street” were presumed to make sidewalk life safe and comfortable. In 
Sidewalk, I enter into a dialogue with her theories of public space under 
the new conditions of social inequality and cultural difference. 

My method was participant observation, and I worked as a magazine 
scavenger and street vendor on and off during more than five years. I 
developed and systematically employed an extended place method for 
expanding the boundaries of the traditional neighborhood study by fo- 
cusing on how institutions of various sorts—especially institutions that 
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organize power—affect the microsettings I studied. I moved my fieldwork 
out from the sidewalk to some of the other places that had a role in 
making Sixth Avenue what it is. In order to understand how vending 
space had been cut down on the blocks, leading to space wars between 
vendors, for example, I did fieldwork at a business improvement district 
that had used its influence to cut the space. The key to this approach is 
the recognition that the “sidewalk” extends to Pennsylvania Station (where 
unhoused vendors had once lived before they were removed and migrated 
to Sixth Avenue), the City Council (which passed a local law legalizing 
the sale of table-based written-matter vending), and the business im- 
provement districts, among many other places I looked. Throughout the 
course of this study, methodological issues loomed large: A 30-page meth- 
odological appendix also deals with many other issues including fact 
checking, appropriate uses of quotations, social position, ethnographic 
authority, the use of the tape recorder, inking micro and macro, disclosing 
names of locations and subjects, obtaining informed consent, and making 
interventions into the lives of subjects. The careful and systematic ap- 
proach to fieldwork was of central concern to me in this project. 

The fieldwork for Sidewalk was conducted during a period when many 
residents of American cities came to see their sidewalk life as a struggle. 
They perceived that conventional standards did not apply on streets like 
Sixth Avenue. Politicians responded to people working the streets by ad- 
vancing programs for restoring order that seemed to be the exact opposite 
of Jacobs’ “eyes and ears upon the street.” Informal social control was no 
longer enough, perhaps because the eyes upon the street no longer looked 
like those of the neighborhood’s passersby. It was in this social and po- 
litical context that the work of social scientists James Q. Wilson and 
George Kelling became highly influential. Their “broken windows” theory 
advocated strict enforcement of minor infractions and public disturbances, 
arguing that small signs of social disorder directly lead to the spread of 
serious crime. When Wacquant accuses me of presenting “a sprawling 
stockpile of data without any theory to organize it,” he somehow ignores 
the book’s central dialogue with the theories of both Jacobs and of Wilson 
and Kelling. But this misrepresentation is nothing compared to what 
follows. 

I can now first take up the key false claim in Wacquant’s review of 
Sidewalk: that in various ways I naively fall in with my subjects, ro- 
manticizing their lives and depicting them as saints. Second, I show how 
consequential this misrepresentation is as he tries to argue that Sidewalk 
is an endorsement for the government’s withdrawal from activist inter- 
ventions in the provisions of services. Third, I detail several additional 
disagreements. I conclude by showing that Wacquant contributes little to 
advancing urban ethnography (or ethnography more generally), which 
should strive to yield nuance instead of slogans. 
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THE SAINTLINESS OF VENDORS 


Wacquant’s central argument is that I turn the unhoused vendors of 
Greenwich Village into “saints” or “paragons of morality” (p. 1469). He 
says that I do so through three techniques: that I censor illegal and deviant 
behavior; that I skew the display and interpretation of data; and that I 
suggest there is [quoting Wacquant] “a patent incompatibility between 
worthy street entrepreneurship and unlawful pursuits” (p. 1477). All of 
these claims are based on misrepresentations and on selective quotation. 


Censoring [legal and Deviant Behavior 

Wacquant—* This sanitizing thrust is further solidified by Duneier’s 
uncritical acceptance of his informants’ self portraits (‘I have mever 
doubted any of the things Hakim told me about his life’ (SW, p. 360; 
emphasis added)” (p. 1478, n. 12). 

Response —Throughout his review, Wacquant’s technique is to make 
assertions and then back them up in footnotes with quotations from the 
text of Sidewalk. Here, by quoting only part of the statement as it appears 
in the book, Wacquant makes the meaning of my sentence the opposite 
of what I conveyed. Here is the full quote: “Although I have never doubted 
any of the things Hakim told me about his life, in conducting this study 
I have looked upon it as my responsibility to check salient things people 
tell me about themselves before reporting them . . . [Hakim] thought this 
reasonable . . . and agreed to request his college records as well as official 
employment information from the last firm he worked at. Everything 
checked out” (SW, p. 360). Note that not only does Wacquant omit central 
phrases, but also by adding italics to the words “never” and “any,” which 
were not emphasized in the original, he creates the impression that my 
acceptance of accounts was uncritical when the text indicates otherwise. 

Wacquant—This sanitizing thrust is further solidified by Duneler’s 
... express desire to not make them look bad: ‘I believe I should never 
publish something about an identifiable person which I cannot look him 
or her in the eye and read’” (p. 1478, n. 12). 

Response.—Here again he gives my statement a meaning that is op- 
posite the one it has when read in context, in which I explain that I read 
the book to my subjects including sections where they will likely feel they 
look bad. I wrote, 


One of the most difficult aspects of reading people the sections they are in 
is the fear or nervousness I feel as I approach passages in the manuscript 
that they might interpret as negative or disrespectful. This might be one 
of the best arguments for making the people one writes about completely 
anonymous. Some observers may feel a greater license to tell the truth as 
they see it, even when it might be hurtful, if they never have to face the 
people they write about. But I have developed a rather thick skin when it 
comes to reading people passages they might not like. Ultimately, I believe 
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I should never publish anything about an identifiable person which I cannot 
look at him in the eye and read. (SW, p. 35) 


Why did Wacquant not include the sentence above about my thick skin 
when reading people passages they do not like? Nor does he include any 
other elements of the text that would have yielded an appropriate inter- 
pretation. When read in context, my statement does not suggest that I 
have an uncritical desire to make my subjects look “good,” but that I 
sometimes must struggle with the necessity to make them look “bad,” 
especially when not hiding behind anonymity. 

Wacquant.—A deeper theoretical flaw . . . [is that] Dumeier takes the 
statements of his informants at face value . . .” (p. 1480). 

Response —My frequent use of checks against accounts somehow escapes 
Wacquant, but other reviewers have come to a conclusion precisely the 
opposite of his. Kim Hopper’s review in Social Service Review states, “It 
is also an unsparing and disciplined piece of scholarship that .. . goes to 
great lengths to track down the claims of informants whose credibility might 
be suspect in the reader’s eyes—one man’s childhood memory of lynchings 
in South Carolina, Hakim’s corporate past, Mudrick’s much-professed de- 
votion to his granddaughter” (Hopper 2001). Amy Waldman, a New York 
Times reporter, wrote in the Washington Monthly, “(Duneier] has far better 
fact-checking skills than most journalists and, accordingty, Sidewalk ranges 
far, and rewardingly, from Sixth Avenue” (Waldman 2000). 

Not only do I have an entire section of my methodological appendix 
devoted to fact checking (SW, pp. 345-47), but throughout the book I 
make significant efforts to examine the analytic adequacy of these “facts” 
for explaining the behaviors of my subjects. 

Wacquant.—*‘Tf [vendors] were using drugs, .. .’ writes Duneier, ‘we 
might reasonably conclude that they had given up on the struggle to live 
in accordance with society’s standards’ (SW, p. 170). This is a curious 
proposition since (i) Duneier provides profuse indications that sidewalk 
vendors are using drugs and (ii) millions of Americans of all classes and 
ethnic groups use illegal drugs regularly without for that matter having 
forsaken ‘society’s standards’” (p. 1477n). 

Response —Here Wacquant creates a different quotation by dropping 
21 words from the middle of the sentence. My sentence reads, “If they 
were using drugs, could not work for other people in a tolerable manner, 
had no marketable skills, and then robbed to support their habit, we 
might reasonably conclude that they had given up on the struggle to 
live in accordance with society’s standards” (SW, p. 170). By leaving 
out the modifying information, Wacquant makes it appear as though I 
naively conclude my subjects are struggling to live in accordance with 
standards of moral worth while making it seem that by my own defi- 
nition this is not so.” 


7 In the original version of Wacquant’s essay that AJS invited me to respond to and 
that he distributed widely on the Internet, he cut out the 21 words without inserting 
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Wacquant. —“It may well be that sidewalk vendors do take up the trade 
as an ‘alternative to stealing’ but there is no way of knowing since Duneier 
also systematically censors unflattering and deviant behavior that would 
contradict his contention that they are engaged in a wholesome enterprise 
of moral uplift of self and other” (p. 1477; his emphasis). 

Response.—I devote four whole chapters to documenting various “de- 
viant and unflattering behaviors,” including the excessive drug use Wac- 
quant is otherwise able to note directly above. In the introduction I write: 


Yet the stories of these sidewalks cannot ultimately serve as sociological 
romance, celebrating how people on the streets “resist” the larger structures 
of society. The social order these relationships carve out of what seems to 
be pure chaos, powerful as its effects are, still cannot control many acts 
that affront the sensibilites of local residents and passersby. How can we 
comprehend types of behavior such as sidewalk sleeping, urinating in pub- 
lic, selling stolen goods, and entangling passersby in unwanted conversa- 
tions? (SW, pp. 9-10) 


A work that devotes four chapters to documenting these behaviors cannot 
justly be accused of “systematically censoring unflattering and deviant 
behaviors.” But a great deal of the vendors’ behavior is indeed not of- 
fensive. That this “decency” does exist alongside other behaviors appar- 
ently bothers Wacquant. 

Wacquant.—[Duneier] repeats time and again that street selling has a 
civilizing effect on all involved” (p. 1477). 

Response.—Throughout the book, I insist on a more nuanced reading. 
There is a specificity to civility, one unevenly present, but an unevenness 
that can be understood in light of biographical histories, neighborhood 
history, situations on the block, and, most definitely, larger structures that 
impinge from the outside. At the beginning of a four-chapter section, “The 
Limits of Informal Social Control,” I wrote, “Having examined the way 
that the informal ties of the sidewalk help men as they struggle to live 
in accordance with standards of moral worth, I want to look now at the 
very acts that lead policy makers to classify these same persons as ‘broken 
windows.’ . . . In examining some of the hardest cases and the most 
contradictory evidence, I hope to address the limitations of informal modes 
of social control” (SW, p. 159). 

At the end of a chapter on sidewalk sleeping and crack bingeing, I 
write: 


elipses where they are currently found. Although the editors of AJS have added the 
elipses, this omission is unfortunately consistent with the techniques Wacquant used 
throughout the review. 
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Informal mentoring and controls simply cannot contain all acts that go 
against common notions of decency, nor could we expect government to 
establish a policy that would do any better. The best alternative, of course, 
would be better drug treatment and men who are willing to avail themselves 
of it. But even with the best programs in place, some people will choose 
to binge. Some of those will choose to earn their money honestly. And some 
of those will sleep on the sidewalk. The contribution of the informal system 
of social control inherent in sidewalk life is to encourage men to live “better” 
lives within the framework of their own and society’s weaknesses. (SW, p. 
172) 


Wacquant.— That Duneier did #ot grant his informants cover of an- 
onymity, contrary to the norm in ethnographic research, strongly rein- 
forces the bent to exclude illegal and immoral activities from their ac- 
counts” (p. 1477—78; his emphasis). 

Response.—As I explain in the book, I certainly “grant” subjects the 
right to remain anonymous, and two people took me up on that offer. In 
a section where subjects make anti-Jewish remarks, I write: “The partic- 
ipants, who forgot the tape was running, have asked me to conceal their 
identities in this instance” (SW, p. 336). In a chapter on police harassment, 
I concealed the identity of offending officers. But the people I wrote about 
mainly chose not to have their identities disguised. I granted them the 
right to be known as people with real names, something that many sig- 
naled they much appreciated. 

I wrote in the methodological appendix: “It seems to me that to disclose 
the place and names of the people I have written about holds me up to 
a higher standard of evidence. [As many now have], scholars and jour- 
nalists may speak with these people, visit the site I have studied, or 
replicate aspects of my study. ... At the same time, I recognize that there 
are sometimes good reasons for keeping a site or a person’s name anon- 
ymous” (SW, p. 348).’ 


Skewing the Display and Interpretation of Data 


Wacquani.— There are precious few moments of anger, jealousy, dis- 
sension, and conflict, let alone villainy, among the vendors” (p. 1478). 
“There is scarcely any account of physical commotion and confrontation 
in the book and no trace of weapons (outside of one cursory mention; SW 
p. 244), even for self-defense” (p. 1477). 

Response.—Throughout the book, I continuously report such behaviors. 
Thus, Mudrick demonstrates lack of regard for others: “I don’t give a 
fuck about nobody else. . . . Fuck the other people” (SW, p. 54); Leo 
engages in intimidation of other vendors (SW, p. 86); Rock gets accused 
by Warren of stealing his property (SW, p. 91); Mudrick and Butteroll 


7 An excellent example of this for an ethnography of African vendors in New York 
City may be found in Stoller (2002). 
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seem to cheat (SW, p. 108); Johnson talks to and about women in a 
‘negative’ way (SW, p. 210); a vendor fences stolen books (SW, pp. 
218-28); Hakim and Muhammad, among others, fight over sidewalk space 
(SW, pp. 231-52); many vendors violate the municipal codes (SW, p. 260); 
some vendors give police false names and ignore answering summonses 
(SW, p. 261), and two vendors are quoted making anti-Semitic statements 
(SW, p. 237). 

I devoted part of a chapter (‘The Space Wars”) to describing violent 
episodes between vendors as they fought over spots, including the use of 
weapons. Wacquant also does not describe the photographs of men fight- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is not a scene of eternal violence, despite some people’s 
stereotypes. And I do report the peace more fully than the wars because 
the peace is indeed the more common state of affairs—massively more 
common. 

Wacquant—*"Whenever a ‘cultural’ explanation spotlighting the mo- 
rality of the street peddlers and material considerations of expediency and 
power suggest themselves to account for a pattern of behavior, Duneier 
systematically latches onto the former without examining the latter. For 
example, he maintains that vendors do not display pornography during 
the day, not because they might run into trouble with adult buyers or 
attract the attention of the police, but ‘out of respect, they say, for passing 
children’” (p. 1478). 

Response —Here Wacquant once again takes my words out of context 
and twists the facts, since I adopt precisely the opposite explanation. 
Compare this paragraph about the sale of pornography with what he 
writes above: 


The written matter vendors on the block believe that the act of “laying shit 
out” [laying scavenged trash on the sidewalk for sale] poses the biggest 
threat to their HveHhood. As they see it, the polce tend to crack down on 
all the vendors when some get out of hand by failing to put their stock on 
tables, as the law demands. When some men on the block endanger eve- 
ryone, the “old heads” or mentors often try to exert social control, before 
the police come and make Hfe difficult for everyone. Once, for example, 
when Butteroll and Al, his sometimes coworker, had a number of porno- 
graphic photographs laid out by the bus shelter, Ishmael called Marvin to 
see what was going on. 

“They got porno and other stuff sitting all over the sidewalk right by 
the bus stop,” Ishmael said. “Someone gonna call the cops and they gonna 
roll up in here if we don’t take care of this... .” 

... Although on most occasions the vendors are self-regulating, there 
are times when men “laying shit out” will get careless and police will appear, 
often enforcing the letter of the law, including the number of tables that 
can be on the block, and whether they are the proper distance from door- 
ways. This provides a further incentive for the vendors to be self-regulating 
(SW, p. 95). 


Wacquant.— According to [Duneier], even these violations of common 
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standards of propriety are motivated not so much by brute constraints 
(such as the ‘access problem to the bathroom resource itself,’ discovered 
during a firsthand visit to the public latrines of Washington Park and 
verified by the testimony of a friend golfer) as by a sense of decency and 
‘respect for society’” (pp. 1473—74). 

Response. —I do not adopt any one explanation for why some men 
urinate in public and some do not. I find that some men probably get 
accustomed to constraints, while others seek to avoid public bathrooms 
when they know their body odor is offensive. But to state that I privilege 
a “respect for society” explanation over a “brute constraint” explanation 
is to engage in a careless reading of the chapter. It is also noteworthy 
that, in trying to argue that I privilege “respect for society” over “brute 
constraint,” Wacquant supports this view with a footnote to my text [n. 
10]. But when you go to the pages he refers to, I am trying to illustrate 
“brute constraint”: “I have also heard from Adam Winkler, a friend who 
plays golf at the Hillcrest Country Club, that it is not uncommon to see 
men urinate on the golf course, despite the restrooms scattered throughout 
the tract. In all socioeconomic classes, the male act of urinating in public 
seems to be common, though those who work on the strecis seem to kave 
fewer options as to where to go” (SW, p. 186; emphasis added). 

Wacquant.—Commenting on my description of men harassing women 
passersby, Wacquant writes: “[Duneier] reassures us that, while such 
breaches of ‘conversational ethics’ . . . do ‘create tension,’ they ‘rarely 
harm’ and should not reflect badly on the vendors since ‘at other times 
... each of these men would be seen as acting in “positive” and straight- 
forward ways toward others, including the women in their lives’ (SW, 
pp. 190, 210, 314)” (p. 1475). 

Here Wacquant combines words from different parts of Sidewalk. 
When I state that on many other occasions these men will act in straight- 
forward ways toward women, I do #ot do so in the context of “reassuring” 
the reader about the character of the people I write about. Instead, I am 
trying to let the reader know that the “interactional vandalism” I docu- 
ment is not the main mode of interaction and would not be characteristic 
of most scenes on the street. For this reason the vendors’ behavior cannot 
be attributed to personal incompetence or to their subcultural member- 
ships. When I state that these breaches “rarely harm,” I do not do so to 
reassure my reader about the character of the vendors, but simply to 
explain why the interactions are anyway unsettling—not always because 
of physical danger or because anything offensive is being said, but because 
practical conversational ethics are being betrayed. It is a focused strategy, 
and in a way that arises out of race, class, and gender contact of a certain 
sort. Finally, in his quotation above, Wacquant does not indicate that in 
the original the word “positive” is in quotes. 

Wacquant. —“As for the accusation by local bookstore owners that the 
sidewalk vendors steal books and sell them at a cut rate, Duneier rebuts 
it with a long exegesis on the organization of publishing suggesting that 
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the ‘sale of written matter is always a corrupt enterprise’ (SW, p. 221) 
and that theft is rampant in the business of bookselling. Presumably, the 
fact that store owners and customers filch books provides a warrant for 
vendors to do so also” (p. 1475). 

Response—Once again, Wacquant misrepresents evidence. Here he 
takes a quote from one of my subjects, and gives the impression that the 
words come from me. This practice is of a piece with his larger misrep- 
resentation of the chapter. 

It is normally assumed that the criminal behavior on the street is caused 
by a “disorderly” atmosphere, or by a unique failure of these men to 
regulate themselves. As I explain, rather than accept such assumptions 
at face value, a better analytical strategy is to compare the acts these men 
engage in to those of more conventional city dwellers, asking if their logic 
is as distinctive as it might appear. My investigation into the written- 
matter economy, about which Wacquant tells the reader nothing, shows 
that the most “organized” outlet stores and newstands are engaging in the 
sale of stolen materials (see SW, pp. 222-23). Indeed, in the case of stolen 
books, we have no better reason to believe that the instances of deviant 
social behavior (real or imagined) on the street are caused by an atmo- 
sphere of disorder, than to believe that these instances in the lives of the 
“normal” have such roots. 


The “Incompatibility between Worthy Street Entrepreneurship and 
Unlawful Pursuits” 


Wacquant suggests that Sidewalk argues that because the vendors occupy 
the realm of honest business they do not engage in unlawful pursuits. 

Wacquanit—*Duneier disconnects the legal from the illegal economy 
and excludes by fiat the latter from his purview, on grounds that the topic 
was ‘addressed in detail by other scholars’ (SW, p. 159)” (p. 1476; his 
emphasis). 

Response Compare the actual sentence and the snippet Wacqaunt 
has produced as “evidence.” My sentence states: “I might have focused, 
say, on the sale of marijuana or crack, but during the time of my fieldwork 
such petty dealing was uncommon—only once did I see a man working 
with the vendors sell marijuana to a passerby—and also has been ad- 
dressed by other scholars” (SW, p. 159; emphasis added). Here I have 
explained that the reason I do not write in more detail about drug dealing 
is because I did not observe it as a regular practice among the vendors. 
Yet, he gives the impression that I said I do not focus upon it simply 
because it has been covered by other scholars. His selective quotation 
misleadingly suggests that I did not discuss drug selling at all. But also, 
he gives the impression that I “disconnect the legal from illegal economy,” 
whereas (as shown below) I actually focus in detail on these links. 

Wacquant.—‘[Duneier’s] postulate that there exists a patent incom- 
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patibility between worthy street entrepreneurship and unlawful pursuits 
is untenable and begs the very question to be investigated” (p. 1477). 

Response.—I wrote a full chapter (SW, pp. 217—28)] on fencing of stolen 
goods that discusses the compatibility of “worthy street entrepreneurship” 
and “unlawful pursuits.” The chapter, based on painstaking investigation, 
describes how fencing works through some sidewalk vendors who are 
otherwise engaged in legal entrepreneurial activity. Thus, I make the 
opposite point: legal and illegal pursuits exist side by side, sometimes in 
the lives of the same vendors. 

As previously noted, Sidewalk takes the connection between these 
spheres much further than Wacquant. Through investigation, I show not 
only that some street vendors sell stolen books, but also that book stores 
and newsstands (including some of the most prominent ones) also sell 
stolen books and periodicals (SW, pp. 222-25). 

Wacquant—[Duneier’s disconnect between the legal and illegal econ- 
omy] is surprising, first, because the Village is renowned as one of the 
region’s prime open-air markets for narcotics, a variety of which can be 
openly purchased on the streets, in Washington Park, and around the 
nearby basketball courts” (p. 1476). 

Response—Wacquant throughout writes as though he is presenting 
material that I did not present, when, in fact, he is simply reporting 
material identical to that found in Sidewalk. The description above could 
have been taken from my book, though Wacquant puts it forth as his 
own. I wrote: 


Another element of the Village scene that does not appear in Jane Jacobs’s 
description are the “head shops” selling drug accessories and paraphernalia 
and the drug dealers, who offer illegal substances as pedestrians pass by. 
For many years Washington Square Park was the center of such activity, 
but in the late nineties the New York City Police Department installed 


cameras throughout the park. Now the drug dealing has spilled out onto 
side streets near the park and, most visibly, in front of the West Fourth 
Street basketball courts and up and down Sixth Avenue. (SW, p. 119) 


Furthermore, I do not censor the connections between vendors and the 
drug economy. Throughout the book, I refer to their drug use, and even 
relations with dealers, as in this passage: “A thirtyish black woman on a 
bicycle who sells crack cocaine passed by and stopped near the table. 

. Ron walked over to the lady on the bicycle, and together they made 
their way down the block. This was a bad sign, Marvin explained. It 
meant that Ron was about to go on a ‘mission’ to buy crack and get 
high” (SW, p. 55). 
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EVALUATING WACQUANT’S CENTRAL CHARGE: IS SIDEWALK AN 
“ENDORSEMENT” OF THE NEOLIBERAL STATE? 


The selective use of material from Sidewalk documented above is ex- 
tremely consequential for evaluating Wacquant’s larger charge, that the 
book is “tied and party to the ongoing construction of the neoliberal state” 
(p. 1471). His argument is wrong because it is built upon the egregious 
misrepresentations detailed above. But it is also built upon flawed logic, 
internal inconsistencies, and unsupported assumptions. 

Neoliberalism is a word that has gained currency to describe the belief 
in the free market as an end in itself. With respect to the management 
of the poor, neoliberalism involves a combination of the state’s (1) with- 
drawal from activist interventions in the provision of services and (2) 
intensification of its repressive interventions to control the poor. 

Wacquant’s argument is that Sidewalk, No Shame in My Game, and 
Code of the Street each constitute an endorsement of the neoliberal agenda 
because, according to him, they show that “good” poor people will find 
a way to make out in this cruel world—selling scavenged stuff on the 
street, working in fast food restaurants, acting “decent”— while suggesting 
that others who do not do these things are good-for-nothings who can 
legitimately be ignored as the state cuts back on services for the poor. He 
interprets my argument as saying that among the poor there are (a) the 
“saints”—those who are moral and adopt entrepreneurial strategies of 
survival for which they should receive social approval—and (b) those who 
are undeserving of social provision and should be the object of a proper 
“broken windows’ strategy; that is, they should be controlled. 

One can see, therefore, how central the selective quotes detailed above 
are to his point. This key component of his argument falls apart in the 
light of overwhelming evidence that Sidewalk does not turn the vendors 
into saints: it presents them in such complexity that there is no division 
between “good” poor people and “bad” poor people, legal and illegal, or 
any such false dichotomy. Rather, the book consistently argues that within 
the same individuals one often finds struggles to live moral lives and 
tendencies that would undermine social order, and that many of the same 
people cycle in and out of vending, scavenging, and panhandling, drug 
use, alcoholism, and criminal behavior. 

The implication of Wacquant’s argument—that the image of vendors 
as saints provides fodder for the propaganda machine of the neoliberal 
state—rests on the assumption that these vendors in fact could ever be 
viewed by the public at large as a model for self-sufficiency among the 
poor. One could imagine, for example, images of former welfare recipients 
now working full-time jobs being used in such a way (ignoring, of course, 
that a majority of these women remain in poverty with inadequate access 
to health care or child care). But unhoused black vendors who use drugs, 
urinate in public, and catcall passing women? It is rather the case that 
these men are seen as serious impediments to the dominant coalitions of 
politicians and businessmen who are “progrowth” in their single-minded 
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pursuit of downtown development (Logan and Molotch 1987). In a chap- 
ter of Sidewalk that Wacquant does not mention (pp. 231-52), the book 
details the way that business interests co-opted the liberal political es- 
tablishment (including the ACLU) to cut down on space for these outcasts. 
Far from receiving praise for their lack of reliance on dwindling forms 
of social support, these men are reviled by many of those running our 
cities, especially those private forces that have acquired jurisdiction over 
many neighborhoods through creating business improvement districts 
(BIDs). Wacquant fully ignores my extended discussion of the BIDs, in- 
cluding this conversation I describe with a vending cart manufactuer 
when I tried to intervene to purchase a nice stand for an unhoused vendor: 


“Did you show this to the head of Business Improvement District A?” (The 
head of BID A was a powerful man in New York real estate who, the 
manufacturer asserted, was an enemy of sidewalk vending.) 

“No,” I replied. 

“Well, then forget about it. . . .You gonna show them this? Are you 
kidding? They want to get rid of these people! .. . Look, You know what 
started all this? Really simple. They want to get all the Niggers off the 
street. They told me ‘We want them off. They’re bad for business!’ You 
want to put them on, Mitch] Why you making so much trouble, Mitch? 
You’re spitting in their face with this!” (SW, p. 356) 


Privatization has gone so far that BIDs have acquired the power to 
tax, along with their power to supervise and to monitor the poor who 
have dared to enter their realm. Their philosophy suggests that the formal 
market economy can and should cover all of social life, but that the poor 
must accept what jobs are offered to them rather than start their own 
businesses in public space. As one BID leader told me in a passage that 
Wacquant ignores: 


Its mostly about how they look as much as what they’re doing. It’s not 
just that they’re selling things in public space, but they don’t look like 
they’ve made a capital investment in what they’re doing. They are not 
selling high-quality goods. When they are selling high-quality goods, there 
is an implication that the goods are stolen. Its not clear that they are part 
of the social fabric. The problem—besides that it looks disordered because 
of a lack of capital investment and the lack of social control imposed upon 
itis that there is an element of unfairness with people who are renting 
stores and are selling similar merchandise and are paying taxes and min- 
imum wage and rent. (SW, p. 234) 


These vendors will never be viewed as desirable members of the neigh- 
borhood. If Sidewalk convinces some readers that their presence—despite 
many “indecencies”—is less harmful than those readers once believed, 
then it has served a useful function. Given the fierce contempt for these 
men’s presence on the sidewalks of New York, it is absurd to believe that 
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liberal politicians, capitalists, or the general public would seize upon these 
unhoused black vendors as that segment of the poor that could be modeled 
and reproduced on a scale to justify retrenchment of the welfare state. 

Wacquant claims that by depicting vendors as saints, some other group 
will be demonized for the sake of justifying the state’s withdrawal from 
providing services and further repressive measures. To the contrary, Side- 
walk is hardly a book that would lead to the condemnation of any group 
as morally faulty. Wacquant barely discusses my chapters on panhandlers 
and other layabouts. The reader would never know from his review that 
in an effort to explicitly provide a contrast group for the entrepeneurially 
driven vendors, I took on an extensive study of those unhoused black 
men on the street who refuse to take up the option of working as scav- 
engers and vendors. These panhandlers eke out an existence by begging, 
but they are not inspired to take on the activity of selling scavenged books 
or magazines. Why not? They explain, as described in the book, that they 
do not want to have to go through the trouble of picking through trash, 
lugging tables and goods to the street, maintaining a space, staying at the 
table for hours, and dismantling the whole enterprise every evening. Oth- 
ers of these panhandlers are so dominated by their excessive drug use 
that they cannot maintain such a structured life. 

Panhandlers are the very archetype of the “undeserving poor,” holding 
the doors open at ATM machines and begging, sometimes aggressively, 
on street corners and at subway entrances. They are the one group of 
“street people” most aggravating to New Yorkers of whatever political 
stripe. In the words of the New York City Council’s legislative finding, 
the “increase in aggressive solicitation throughout the city has become 
extremely disturbing and disruptive to residents and businesses, and has 
contributed not only to the loss of access to and enjoyment of public 
places, but also to an enhanced sense of fear, intimidation, and disorder” 
(NYC Council, 1996, as cited in Duneler and Molotch 1999). Indeed, 
Sidewalk demonstrates countless incidents of “interactional vandalism,” 
(see also Duneier and Molotch 1999) or patterns of interaction that violate 
the norms and etiquette of everyday conversation. And yet, my portrait 
of them is radically different than negative folk understandings that would 
be used to justify punitive measures. While demonstrating that some of 
them engage in serious abuses of public space, I also show that their 
activities are a kind of structured work, even an entrepreneurial activity. 
The point is that even on the street there are different levels of ambition 
and initiative, as well as personal preferences, among those striving to 
survive. Far from even inadvertently teaching a lesson that any group is 
lacking in moral standing and is therefore ripe for repressive measures 
or cuts in social provision, Sidewalk presents some of the most troublesome 
cases as individuals variably responding to the pressures of their worlds, 
with some coping better than others and also varying from day to day 
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in preserving a moral outlook.* There can be no sharp distinction between 
a “worthy” and an “unworthy” poor when we see the complexity of these 
men’s lives. 

Wacquant then moves from his absurd notion of Sidewalk’s distinction 
between worthy and unworthy poor to a contrived argument about how 
Sidewalk seeks to deal with it. Here he argues that the book lays the 
ideological groundwork for a cleansing of the streets of the moral losers 
among the poor. In a breathtaking passage, he writes, “Sidewalk supplies 
a blueprint for a refocused, more efficient, class cleansing of the street 
that would stringently enforce the norm of ‘personal responsibility’ but 
accord the worthy poor the room necessary to administer for themselves 
a sort of workfare program or ‘moral boot camp’ composed of begging, 
scrounging, and recycling secondhand merchandise” (p. 1485). To support 
his view, he cites a passage in Sidewalk which states: “A better approach 
would be to define disorder with greater accuracy. In particular, I would 
like to see ‘broken windows’-style regulation work without disrespecting 
people who are engaging in innocent entrepreneurial activity.” Wacquant 
asserts that the implication is that certain types of people will be cleansed 
from the street. In fact, as discussed above, in the book I demonstrate 
that even the lowly panhandler is at heart a certain kind of entrepreneur. 
If disorder were to be defined with greater accuracy, it would not result 
in a class cleansing,” but at policing strategies aimed at specific bekav- 
tors—such as overly aggressive panhandling—rather than categories af 
people. 

But the book goes much further than merely to suggest more effective 
strategies for “managing” social disorder. Not only does it encourage a 
more “enlightened response” to the problems of urban space, advocating 
a “greater tolerance and respect for people working the sidewalks” (SW, 
p. 313), but it forcefully argues on many occasions for recognition of the 
more structural foundations of these conditions: 


Learning to deal with it entails recognizing that the forces that bring about 
the entrepreneurial activities of the sidewalk help us to define what America 
has become for many poor people. The people who work on Sixth Avenue 
.. have lived their lives in interaction with a variety of political, economic, 
and historical conditions, including housing segregation, spatially concen- 
trated poverty, deindustrialization, and Jim Crow. The failed policies of 
drug reform, best seen in disparate penalties meted out for two different 
forms of the same drug—crack and power cocaine—is especially obvious 
on these particular sidewalks. As we have seen, a combination of the effects 
of drug use on a person’s life, repeated encounters with the criminal justice 
system on the part of those who use crack, and the loss of day labor and 
low wage jobs that addicts and alcoholics could once depend upon all have 
likely influenced these lives. Aggressive and intolerant reactions to the peo- 
ple on the sidewalk will have no effect on these larger conditions which 


“IT thank Julia Wrigley for suggesting this point to me. 
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will continue to lead people to work on streets like Sixth Avenue. (SW, p. 
314) 


Sidewalk demonstrates the cruel structural conditions that have led to 
the sidewalk economy as an adaptation to the disappearance of welfare 
and work. But the adaptation is a tenuous one at best. The vendors exist 
under extreme space constraints, their position continually threatened by 
the business groups and politicians who seek their removal. And yet Wac- 
quant appears to have missed my discussion of the vulnerability and 
constraints of sidewalk life, given his absurd claim that I see the sidewalk 
economy in scavenged written matter as the fix for the 60,000 ex-convicts 
who come streaming out of state prison in New York every year or that 
Sidewalk posits scavenging, vending, and panhandling as solutions to the 
problems of poverty in our cities, rather than as solutions of individuals 
who have been left to their own devices. 

Wacquant accuses me of presenting a utopian vision of the sidewalk 
in which the survivors among the poor become models of neoliberal self- 
sufficiency. To the contrary, the venders, scavengers, and panhandlers 
presented in the book have been—and continue to be—viewed by many 
as the scourge of society. These are the men who are the focus of police 
efforts to enforce “quality of life” ordinances; the target of the business 
improvement district’s efforts to “clean up the streets”; the remnants of 
a criminal justice system that has abandoned efforts toward rehabilitation; 
the product of a social service system that has been streamlined to the 
point of ineffectiveness. Only a reviewer of Sidewalk who constructed an 
unreliable hodgepodge of distorted quotations would imagine these men 
as propaganda for the neoliberal state; rather, they are casualties of the 
neoliberal state, whose tenuous existence is continually threatened by the 
political leaders and business groups who vehemently seek their removal. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT: MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


In the first two sections, I addressed the dominant claims of Wacquant’s 
critique. In the following section—within the limitations of space—I ad- 
dress several of Wacquant’s remaining claims. 


Issues of Method 


Wacquant—Instead of selecting a site to answer a sociological ques- 
tion, the 29-page methodological appendix . . . makes it clear that Duneier 
happened onto a site that, for whatever reasons, attracted him and in 
which he developed rich and rare contacts. So he went about ‘fishing’ 
for questions to which these informants might have answers. But his 
problematic did not emerge inductively, as in the epistemological fairy 
tale of ‘grounded theory’ or ‘diagnostic ethnography’: it resulted from 
the projection, onto the sidewalk, of Duneier’s personal interest in mo- 
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rality and ‘respectability’ (already evident in Slims Table [1992)” (p. 
1481). 

Response.—My approach is not strictly inductive or deductive: I engage 
a variety of theoretical/sociological questions, some of which I brought to 
the site from the beginning, some of which I discovered through various 
routes as I worked in the site. Wacquant emphasizes that I “happened 
onto the site” rather than choosing the site among a range of possible 
sites on the grounds that it best serve the theoretical needs of my research 
program. With respect to the core issue of my agenda—understanding 
the ways in which moral behavior is and is not constructed within settings 
seemingly unfavorable to such behavior—subsistence among unhoused 
vendors, scavengers, and panhandlers was chosen because of its appro- 
priateness to that ongoing theme. It is true that it was fortuitous that I 
happened to be living in close proximity to this particular group of people 
and that I just “happened” on to the site in this narrower sense; but I 
would not have selected it and devoted time to exploring it if it had not 
been suitable for this larger agenda. Wacquant describes this aspect of 
my relationship to the site as my “projection” onto the site of my “personal 
interest” (p. 1481). To be sure, this is a “personal interest,” but it is also 
a sociological problem, since the question of moral/norm-based behavior 
figures so strongly within many strands of sociological theory. Wacquant 
misses that in one sense, every sociologist, when they bring questions to 
a site, “project” the question onto the site. The real question is whether 
or not they project their answers: Does the research allow for any learning 
from the site? 

Wacquant.—*‘Diagnostic ethnography’ is the label coined by Duneier’s 
Wisconsin colleague Erik Wright to characterize this inductivist, I-began- 
to-get-ideas-from-the-things-I-was-seeing-and-hearing-on-the-street ap- 
proach to field-based inquiry (SW, p. 341). The name is catchy and the 
analogy attractive but it is invalid: a therapist who ‘gains an appreciation 
of the “symptoms” that characterize a “patient” does not extract a medical 
theory out of clinical data; she anchors her observations in a nosography 
and a nosology backed up by an aetiology. And her primary task is to 
sift through information to select a recipe so to cure a condition, not 
discover the hidden mechanisms that produce it (indeed, the therapist 
typically knows that mechanism well, thanks to the science of medical 
biology)” (p. 1481, n. 19; his emphasis). 

Response.—The idea of diagnostic ethnography is not that the ethnog- 
raphy extracts a theory out of clinical data. Rather, the idea is that the 
ethnographer comes to a site with the sociological equivalent of the 
doctor’s medicine bag of diagnostic tools derived from already-existing 
sociological theory and uses these tools to generate a specific explanation 
for the “symptoms?” in the site. This does involve identifying real mech- 
anisms present in the specific case on the basis of preexisting theory. Note 
that Wacquant states “the therapist knows that mechanism well.” This is 
true only after the successful diagnosis. Prior to the diagnosis all the doctor 
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knows is the range of possible mechanisms that could be present in the 
case, since many mechanisms can generate the same manifest symptoms 
experienced by the patient. The whole point of diagnosis is to differentiate 
among the possible mechanisms so that the “recipe” for a cure will work. 
In Sidewalk, I am sometimes engaging in a diagnositic task and sometimes 
engaging in theory reconstruction. 

Wacquant— This appendix makes it clear that, for Duneier, there is 
no epistemological divide separating ethnography from journalism: these 
are kindred practices that employ the same techniques and obey similar 
canons, except that journalists are apparently more honest and more rig- 
orous. ‘To use the tape recorder effectively, the sociologist can mimic the 
photojournalist. .. . One of the basic ideas of my method was simply 
following my nose, going to great lengths to check stuff out and make 
sure there is a warrant for believing what I’ve been told. Here I was 
simply doing what any competent reporter was doing, but something which 
ethnographers have not taken as seriously in their work’ [SW, pp. 340, 
345F (p. 1525, n. 66; his emphasis). 

Response.—Wacquant earlier accuses me of never doubting what I am 
told, but here quotes me as “going to great lengths to check stuff out and 
make sure there is a warrant for believing what I’ve been told.” Why did 
Wacquant not quote from this section of my book when it was relevant 
to his earlier claim? He demonstrates a lack of willingness to disclose 
qualifications to a point he is making. 

While I do, like a reporter, check out what I am told, and I do often 
use real names when my subjects agree to it, in fact I do see an important 
epistemological divide between sociology and journalism. The former is 
committed to interrogating folk concepts, while the later generally employs 
them as a tool of analysis. 

My ethnography also has other commitments that most journalists do 
not share: being public about procedures and clear about uncertainties, 
presenting alternative interpretations and counterevidence, considering 
rival hypotheses, striving to achieve replicablity, seeking to be aware of 
investigator effects, and using fieldwork to modify and improve theory. 

At the same time, methodologically Sidewalk is partly a response to 
certain deficiencies in the current practice of ethnography that I do not 
think have been taken as seriously as they should be. These include a 
lack of attention to what it means to have a reasonably reliable record 
of what is said, as evidenced by the lack of discussion in the methodo- 
logical literature about the meaning of quotation marks. (This is quite 
problematic for a field that relies so significantly on verbal evidence.) It 
also includes a lack of attention to fact checking. I believe there are 
important epistemological differences between sociology and journalism, 
but that there is much that ethnographers can learn from the craft and 
discipline of journalism. 

Wacquant.— In discussing my argument that “for the women, the men’s 
‘eyes upon the street’ do not bring about a sense of security among strang- 
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ers but a feeling of deep distrust” (SW, pp. 199, 216), Wacquant says, 
“This would seem to be a textbook case of methodological overkill: does 
one need to track ‘adjacency pairs,’ spot ‘disaffiliative responses,’ measure 
the delay between question and answer with a stopwatch in tenths of a 
second, and resort to the intricate transcription techniques of conversation 
analysis to ‘discover’ that women use ‘distracted facial gestures,’ hurried 
moves, and curt replies to ward off unwanted invites to face-to-face 
exchange by male strangers in public space?” (p. 1475, n. 8). 

Response.—In order to trivialize my method, Wacquant gives a highly 
inaccurate summary of the argument it supports. First, one could not 
employ conversation analysis (CA) to discover that women use distracted 
facial gestures. This would require a different method altogether. Second, 
the “discovery” that came from using the CA is not that women use 
“hurried moves” nor “curt replies,” but to see “an important dimension 
of what is so unsettling about these interactions” (SW, p. 190). In addition 
to the content of what gets said, attention to the conversational detail 
showed an added layer of reasons that explained why some of the people 
felt a tension well out of proportion to any material or physical harm the 
interaction, according to my observation, might involve. (This is also 
documented in more detail in Duneier and Molotch [1999].) 

We can be sorry if Wacquant finds a particular method of documen- 
tation too rigorous for his taste. Sociology is constantly criticized for doc- 
umenting the “obvious” when, in fact, there is more than one obvious. 
More important, such documentation can show just how the “obvious” 
works. In this case, the exercise pinpoints just what “harassment” consists 
of: it is not necessarily about content (either physical threats or sexist 
language) but about process—ignoring certain procedures of “civility.” 
This kind of trouble, one which removes the taken for granted grounds 
of everyday interaction, is fundamentally threatening in a way that insults 
might not be. It helps explain why otherwise liberal and well-meaning 
people would be so upset as to support public polices that harass, in turn, 
the men who speak to them in this way. Locating this pattern of “inter- 
actional vandalism” indeed required a precise methodology, however 
much it tries Wacquant’s preference for a less exacting approach. 


Law Enforcement 


Wacquant.—It must be noted first that Greenwich Village is an odd 
place to assess the workings of any law-enforcement strategy, since it is 
a diverse yet wealthy area. ... The problems of public-order maintenance 
that arise in it are different from those faced by homogenous residential 
or commercial neighborhoods and even more so the ghettoized commu- 
nities that bear the brunt of ‘quality-of-life’ policing” (p. 1482). 

Response.—tIn much of ethnographic work, representativeness matters 
in a contingent way. The unrepresentativeness of Greenwich Village in 
demographic terms is irrelevant to my critique of “broken windows.” 
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When IJ use ethnographic data to modify the broken windows theory, the 
data are much more general than the particularities of Greenwich Village. 
My data on the panhandlers, scavengers, and vendors of Sixth Avenue 
helped me see that the broken windows theory made untenable assump- 
tions about the similarities between social and physical disorders. “It seems 
that an intellectual weakness of the ‘broken windows’ theory as it is 
applied to people on Sixth Avenue is that it is formulated as a claim about 
the people who look at the broken window, rather than also being a theory 
about the behavior of the person who is the broken window. In a theory 
that moves by analogy from physical to social disorder, this is not tenable” 
(SW, p. 288). This and other modifications to the broken windows theory 
in my book do not depend upon Greenwich Village being typical or rep- 
resentative of a population. 

Wacquanit.—Duneier presents as fact the propaganda of the mayor’s 
office and neoconservative ideologues of the ‘war on crime,’ according to 
which ‘zero tolerance’ has lowered crime in New York City (SW, pp. 287, 
313) in spite of solid research findings to the contrary” (p. 1483). 

Response.—Wacquant here twists references and ignores statements 
that contradict his argument. He does not tell the reader that I make the 
following statement: “Since 1993, crime rates have dropped dramatically 
in New York City. Because crime rates have also dropped in cities where 
the ‘broken windows’ theory has not been applied, the extent to which 
the dramatic drop in New York can be attributed to ‘broken win- 
dows’—style social control is a matter of fierce debate” (SW, p. 158). This 
is not the mayor’s propaganda. I am personally sympathetic to multiple 
possible causes. 

Wacquant—*One must ask: Why should homeless sidewalk vendors 
have to reduce crime rather than simply abstain from it in order to... 
exercise their trade?” (p. 1484). 

Response.—In fact, Sidewalk never makes this claim, and indeed the 
whole thrust of the book is that the struggle for a decent day, a shred of 
dignity, is a justification in itself for being left in peace and treated in a 
humane way. 


Homelessness 


Wacquant.— Students of homelessness—and, even more so, advocates 
for the rights of the homeless—will be surprised to learn that being ‘un- 
housed’ (a curious neologism used throughout the book by Duneier) is a 
voluntary phenomenon: vendors and scavengers ‘choose’ to sleep on the 
streets either because of the brute habituation of their body to ‘sleeping 
on hard surfaces’ or as an expression of their abiding commitment to 
entrepreneurialism” (p. 1474). 

Response.—Wacquant may think that that “students of homelessness” 
would read my argument as he does, but they read it in a much more 
nuanced way. For example, reviewing Sidewalk in Social Service Review, 
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Kim Hopper, one the nation’s leading experts on homelessness in the field 
of social work, summarized what I wrote as follows: 


So are these the fabled objects of conservative ire, men whose homelessness 
is perversely “self-imposed”? Not exactly: there is a logic to their sleeping 
rough. Duneier shows us that seemingly perverse behavior is embedded 
action, a choice both situated and historically conditioned. Like his mentor, 
Howard Becker . . . before him, he is concerned with biographical iner- 
tia—the cumulative thrust of past choices and the narrowed field of pos- 
sibility that creates—as well as the limits and pressures of present-day 
circumstance. So what is described as “choice” gets complicated. On the 
one hand, it means reconciling oneself to necessity and taking responsibility 
for the consequence of one’s actions; on the other, the men’s insistence that 
they are “authors of their own lives” (SW] p. 121) recalls E. Wright Bakke’s 
Depression-era finding that blaming onself is the last refuge of self-respect 
among the unemployed. . . . They may be “retreatists” (SW] p. 364)... 
but their choice is an existential act and a face saving assertion. (Hopper 
2001, p. 175) 


And, on the question of my use of the word “unhoused,” Hopper states: 


Duneier studiously avoids the term homeless, for example, in describing the 
men and women who ply their trade at Sixth and Greenwich Avenues, even 
though he is quite explicit that some of them are ‘unhoused.’ This is more 
than a stylistic cavil. He means to nudge us first to recall all that the term 
home connotes and then to notice how much of that symbolic freighting 
and practical support is actually accomplished through other, less spatially 
concentrated means in this setting. But his choice of words is also an act 
of regard, & gesture that honors the defining activity (I’m a vendor”}—and 
not the correlative condition (who is also homeless)—of these men’s iden- 
tities. In this gesture a point about method and fidelity is also expressed. 
(Hopper 2001, p. 174) 


“The Moral Salience and Cultural Sponsorship Thesis” 


Wacquant.— “Duneier presents no evidence that Hakim and his col- 
leagues actually have any influence over young men from the ghetto who 
take advice and purchase books from them, unless one counts as evidence 
the incidental statement to that effect of one youth during a quick inter- 
view on the fly” (p. 1476; his emphasis). 

Response.—I do not argue that the vendors have a sociomoral efficacy 
in the lives of young black men from the ghetto who are pedestrians in 
Greenwich Village, just that Hakim does. His effect is part of the mub 
tiplicity of competing forces. The evidence I present for Hakim’s influence 
comes not only from the hundreds of encounters I report witnessing (SW, 
p. 25), but is also illustrated through the transcripts of conversations that 
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I offer as an example of these relationships, as well as interviews with 
Hakim and the young man in those very transcripts (SW, pp. 25-36). 

Wacquant.—Duneier also speculates that the vendor’s table is ‘a site 
for interaction that weakens the social barriers between persons otherwise 
separated by vast social and economic inequalities’ (SW, p. 71) but he 
presents no data and suggests no mechanism whereby such fleeting and 
superficial contacts would produce this weakening” (p. 1476). 

Response —Wacquant’s claim is inaccurate. The section “Relations 
with Customers” (SW, pp. 69—74) presents the transcript of a conversation 
between two vendors, Marvin and Ron, and Jack, an upper-middle-class 
New Yorker who regularly comes to the table to buy used catalogs from 
Christie’s auction house. I also present data from an interview with Jack 
about his relationship with the vendors and data from my interview with 
the vendors about their relationship with Jack. It is erroneous to call their 
contacts “fleeting and superficial.” I demonstrate that these contacts de- 
velop over time and are hardly superficial. As Jack told me, “I kind of 
miss Marvin and Ron sometimes. When I’m in my apartment [three blocks 
away], I'll say, ‘Let’s have a break.’ So I go out and see my magazine 
men” (SW, p. 71). 

Wacquant.—As for the notion that ‘there is no substitute for the power 
of the informal social relations that constitute a wholesome sidewalk’ 
(SW, p. 42), it is simply fanciful: cities and neighborhoods without side- 
walk vendors have not for that reason plunged into moral strife and social 
chaos” (p. 1476) 

Response.—Wacquant trivializes and misrepresents an important ar- 
gument by taking it completely out of context. I am certainly not arguing 
that cities require street vendors to be healthy. I wrote, [Hakim] knows 
that sidewalk contacts of the kind depicted here cannot substitute for the 
larger transformations and rebuilding of family, institutions, and neigh- 
borhoods. But just as there is no substitute for wholesome institutional 
structures, so there is no substitute for the power of informal social re- 
lations that constitute a wholesome sidewalk life and society. Indeed, it 
is important to recognize the importance of the informal activity of public 
characters like Hakim” (SW, pp. 41-42). Wacquant substitutes “street 
vendors” for “informal social relations” and thus deprives my formulation 
of common sense. 

Wacquant.—[Duneier] offers a profusion of dispersed notations, vi- 
gnettes, and slices but not the kind of systematic life histories needed to 
connect the local world of the vendors to the major institutions that 
coprocess them: the deregulated labor market, the criminal justice system, 
health and welfare bureaucracies, charitable organizations, and personal 
networks beyond the street scene. Such biographical-cum-institutional 
data would reveal the pathways in and out of that world and allow the 
reader to see whether and under what conditions sidewalk commerce 
exercises its alleged salvaging virtues on homeless vendors, rather than 
sustaining their addictions, entrenching their marginality, and perpetu- 
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ating their misery. Instead of linking the trajectories of vendors to the 
transformation of extant social structures, Duneier insists that it is ‘dif- 
ficult to rigorously project individual cases onto the template of social 
processes’ so that all we can do is ‘speculate with caution’ (SW, p. 51)” 
(p. 1480). 

Response.—Wacquant has severed my statement from its context. When 
I speak of “speculating with caution,” I do so not by discussing a folk 
theory of role models, but in referring to the fact that it is difficult to 
assess one vendor’s claim that he entered the informal economy due to 
his inability to find work in the formal economy, or another vendor’s 
claim that he became a vendor due to the destiny ordained by his use of 
crack. In fact, my caution here is in line with my insistence on not ro- 
manticizing the subjects or their stories or accepting at face value what 
they say. Wacquant tells the reader nothing whatsoever about an entire 
section of my methodological appendix, which deals with the complica- 
tions of projecting the individual cases of our subjects onto the template 
of social processes (SW, pp. 333-34). What I write here marks a major 
difference between Wacquant and me in the way we theorize our ma- 
terials. Thinking of fieldworkers like Wacquant, I wrote in my appendix, 


A common way for a fieldworker to [deal with structural issues] is to suggest 
that economic or political forces all but guarantee that a particular person 

will act in a certain way. Such analysts . . . invoke determinism rather than 
tendencies, dispositions, and constraints. ... The ethnographer who allows 
theory to dominate data and who twists perception to cover the facts makes 
a farce out of otherwise careful work. There is a middle ground: to try to 
grasp the connections between individual lives and the macro-forces at 
every turn, while acknowledging one’s uncertainty when one cannot be 
sure how those forces come to bear on individual lives. That I think, is the 
best a committed scholar can do, and I hope my own uncertainty rings out 
loud and clear when appropriate in these pages. (SW, pp. 333—34) 


For an alternative approach, J recommend that readers study one of 
Wacquant’s (1989) attempts at ethnography in “Inside the Zone: The 
Social Art of the Hustler in the Black American Ghetto.” 

Wacquant.— 60,000 ex-convicts . . . flood out of state prisons every 
year in New York State, three-fourths of whom come from and return to 
the seven poorest neighborhoods in New York City. How many of them 
can realistically hope to find a place to peddle used magazines when 
vending spots are already overloaded, and how many can expect to earn 
enough that way to pay rent and move off the street when even full-time 
workers at low-wage jobs cannot?” (p. 1485). 

Response.—lIt is absurd to claim that Sidewalk presents the sale of 
written matter as a general solution to the problems of joblessness among 
ex-offenders. We know from other research that men coming out of jail 
and prison have significantly lower rates of employment than their non- 
incarcerated peers (Western and Beckett 1999) and that the “mark of a 
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criminal record” represents a substantial liability in securing legitimate 
employment (Pager 2002). Will sidewalk vending solve these problems? 
Of course not. 

Sidewalk vending is only one strategy used for economic survival. Mil- 
lions of people supplement their income with earnings from the informal 
economy (see, e.g., Edin and Lein 1997). Efforts by business improvement 
districts and city governments to rid the streets of these grey market 
activities would have a devastating impact on the lives of many, including 
ex-offenders. While the sale of used books and magazines represents only 
one such activity, the larger constellation of employment within the in- 
formal economy may very well provide an important buffer for the hun- 
dreds of thousands leaving prison each year; people who face serious 
barriers to finding work in the formal economy. 


CONCLUSION 


Wacquant’s essay is written with such conviction that by its end it may 
have the feel of a complete and penetrating analysis—even to a reader 
who sees that its appraisal is one-sided. Its flaws may merely seem those 
of a partial, tendentious reading of Sidewalk, and for that matter Code 
of the Street and No Shame in My Game. However Wacquant’s piece is 
not merely one-sided. In its obvious omissions and misrepresentations, it 
fails to meet minimal standards of scholarly criticism and debate. It is 
not akin to combat in a sport with rules, like boxing, but to a free-for 
all in the schoolyard. Even by the standards of vigorous scholarly polemic 
better known in France than in the United States, it is a surprising act.’ 

The sheer volume, character, and style of Wacquant’s mistakes is dis- 
appointing, especially coming from an ethnographer who writes about 
people and places that are either completely anonymous or have disap- 
peared by the time he publishes his work. If he does not quote or char- 
acterize reliably in a scholarly review, when the text under consideration 
is available for others to check against, how can we be expected to have 
faith in representations that come from the gym depicted in his ethnog- 
raphy of boxers, Body and Soul (Wacquant 2004), which no longer exists? 

In writing his review, Wacquant had the luxury of a great deal of space, 
and this had the effect of getting all of his criticisms on the table for open 
discussion. He gave it his best shot, and this muddle is what resulted: a 
flawed argument supported by selective quotation and misrepresentation. 
It would be a shame to conclude from this instance that hard-hitting 
critique that raises political issues has no place in our discipline. I have 
always admired C. Wright Mills (1959) and contemporary sociologists like 
Stephen Steinberg (1995), whose work demonstrates the importance of 


* This is not the first time these complaints have been made about Wacquant’s schol- 
arship. See, e.g., French (2000), Wieviorka (2000). 
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meticulous and impassioned criticism that challenges main currents of 
the field. 

As (urban) ethnographers, we walk a line, many lines: romanticizing 
versus condemning; bringing theoretical questions to the field versus dis- 
covering them while working at the site; protecting anonymity versus 
replication and/or accountability; political agendas versus nafve tabula 
rasa; fully theorized versus open to issues and empirical events; redis- 
tributing ethnographic authority versus maintaining the authority of the 
social scientist; seeing agency/resistence versus all determining structures; 
accumulating many thinner observations versus a few thick ones; using 
an in-depth description to enter into a dialogue with a theory versus telling 
readers only as much about people and places as they need to know to 
reconstruct a theory. 

These are real dilemmas that become embodied as practical trade-offs 
and enduring tensions in the descriptions and arguments of ethnographies. 
One apparent contrast between my stance and Wacqaunt’s is my embrace 
of these dilemmas—my belief that ethnographic work must make trade- 
offs, and that there is no single, universal “best way” of balancing these 
choices. Wacquant, in contrast, writes as if there is a best way of doing 
so, although he has not explained (or demonstrated) how he arrived at 
this conclusion. 

Real research means making choices, often difficult ones to yield nuance 

instead of slogans. Real critique means judging those trade-offs and hard 
choices in terms of the project results—not naively charging in with a 
single-minded jab that meets up with nothing. In the manner of his re- 
sponse Wacquant does little to advance either careful reading of others’ 
work or ways to make our work better. 
_ A major thrust of my work has been to reveal the common elements 
of humanity. Most people have common bases of life, and many people 
who are presumed to be quite different have some salient “moral” char- 
acteristics in common. The sociological task is to disentangle what is 
common and what is distinctive and to account for those distinctions in 
light of history, situation, and structure. I hope that the vendors, scav- 
engers, and panhandlers in Sidewalk will come across as having more in 
common with the reader than he or she had thought before reading the 
book. I do not argue that they are “the same as” middle-class readers. On 
the whole, I adhere to a “there but for fortune go J” view of the world 
in which “there but” counts for a great deal and the analyst’s job is to 
specify just what the “there but” consists of.* 

In the present period of U.S. history there has been a strong current 
of ideological and cultural dehumanization of marginalized social groups. 
It is especialy important in such circumstances to study empirically and 
account systematically for the differences and, when accurate, to reaffirm 
elements of commonality. 


*I thank Harvey Molotch for suggesting this point. 
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Sidewalk does not depict the vendors as saints, but rather brings to 
light their basic humanity, and yes, the desperate attempt of many, against 
nearly insuperable odds, to live “moral” lives. To say this does not mean, 
as Wacquant alleges, that I think poor people in general can or should 
pull themselves up by their bootstraps. I am not propounding a general 
theory of poverty, or how it can be remediated, by observing how these 
poor people strived to keep their heads above water, even as the state, 
with its policies on welfare, its prohibitions against scavenging and vend- 
ing, and so forth, yanks away the life preserver that they reach for. 

The capacity of urban ethnography to humanize its subjects is one of 
its greatest strengths, providing an important antidote to the opposite 
tendencies among theorists of both the right and left who depict such 
people only in abstract terms, devoid of their quintessentially human 
qualities. This occurs most notably in work that portrays the victims of 
racial and class oppression as downtrodden, pathetic creatures who are 
psychologically defeated. I do hope that through the complex portraits of 
the vendors, panhandlers, and scavengers in Sidewalk, readers will come 
to appreciate the basic humanity of these pariahs who are so often 
dehumanized. 
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No Shame: The View from the Left Bank! 


Katherine Newman 
Harvard University 


Wacquant’s essay is less a review of three ethnographies about the inner 
city than a throwback to the sectarian days when leftists who failed to 
toe the Party line were deemed objective enemies of the working class. 
In this instance, we are told that research by Duneier (1999), Anderson 
(1999), and Newman is exhibit A for the charge “that U.S. sociology is 
now tied and party to . . . the neoliberal state and its ‘carceral-assistential 
complex’ for the punitive management of the poor” (p. 1471). The three 
of us do not hew to Wacquant’s politics, so we are indicted, along with 
the rest of American sociology, for a lockdown in the ghetto and the 
repression of the poor. 

Wacquant’s “review” is built upon a relentless distortion of the research 
and writing in these three books. Repeatedly, Wacquant tells A/S readers 
that an argument presented in them rests upon implausible assumptions 
when it does nothing of the kind. The position he puts in the writer’s 
mouth is consistently the opposite of what appears on the page. Having 
created a series of straw men, Wacquant then razes them, often by par- 
roting the arguments made by the authors as if they were his own. He 
buttresses his critique of these books using data provided in them, cred- 
iting the evidence itself, while ignoring the fact that Anderson, Duneier, 
and Newman collected and carefully presented that evidence on purpose. 
He claims that our observations undermine the core analyses in these 
books, when they simply highlight the absurdity of the caricatures he has 
created. In the end, there is almost no link between these three books and 
what Wacquant makes of them. 

Long before its publication in AJS, Wacquant has been busy distrib- 
uting his attack around the globe and across the profession. Inevitably 
many people who have received copies from Wacquant will not see this 
rebuttal, but we hope many others do. It is important for interested readers 
to form their own judgment, not only of the books discussed here, but 


1 Direct correspondence to Katherine Newman, Kennedy School of Government, Har- 
vard University, 79 John F. Kennedy Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 
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also of Wacquant’s accuracy and fairness. Readers who go through that 
exercise will likely emerge with a very different perspective on both 
counts. 


BACKGROUND: THE UNDERCLASS THESIS 


As many readers are aware, Wacquant has been a protégé and later a 
collaborator of William Julius Wilson and Pierre Bourdieu, and he con- 
tributed to the theory of the urban poor as a jobless “underclass” that 
dominated U.S. sociology through the 1990s. That theory argued that the 
ghetto “underclass” or subproletariat was a distinct social stratum that 
had become isolated from the rest of society (Wacquant and Wilson 1993). 
It particularly emphasized the view that the urban “underclass” was far 
removed from the world of work and from “mainstream” patterns of 
behavior. The approach also stressed the disappearance of “mainstream 
role models that help keep alive the perception that education is mean- 
ingful, that steady employment is a viable alternative to welfare, and that 
family stability is the norm, not the exception” (Wilson 1987, p. 56). 

The fundamental purpose of No Shame in My Game was to hold these 
conclusions up to the light of ethnographic research among low-wage 
workers and unemployed job seekers in Harlem. I looked to see whether 
the unemployed were so separated from workers; whether welfare mothers 
and their kin were as far removed from the world of work as this theory 
asserted; whether role models were really absent from the ghetto; whether 
ghetto dwellers appreciate the role of education in later mobility; and 
whether “mainstream” models of behavior had really disappeared with 
the exodus of more affluent families. The genesis then of No Shame was 
a confrontation with the central tenets of underclass theory. Without that 
backdrop, to which Wacquant was a contributor, it is impossible to un- 
derstand the intellectual dispute the book engages. 

Ethnographic work on the inner city has fixated on deviant behavior. 
However, a central contention of my book is that life in the African- 
American inner city is not predominantly focused on Wacquant’s under- 
class end of the street. Sociologists have so emphasized the presence 
of gangs, drugs, and hustlers that they have forgotten that paid work- 
has been and remains a central and defining activity for many African- 
American residents of the ghetto. Even in the most impoverished neigh- 
borhoods in the Urban Family Life Survey at the University of Chicago 
to which Wacquant contributed, more than one-third of the respondents 
in the poorest neighborhoods were working and over half were either in 
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the labor force or in school.? Where are the ghetto workers in the research 
and theory that emerged from the underclass tradition? They are barely 
mentioned.’ 

The absence of the working poor from most of the literature on the 
inner city is a fundamental flaw not only because we lose sight of how 
poor families actually do make ends meet. Their inclusion is critical be- 
cause the workplace is one of the sites where the intersection between 
middle- and working-class people and the ghetto poor—alleged to have 
disappeared—actually takes place. Working, even at minimum wage jobs, 
encourages mainstream models of behavior, in part because the workplace 
creates a social space and friendships that buttress and intensify conven- 
tional aspirations and mores. In addition, the long hours and exhausting 
schedules of low-wage jobs draw low-wage workers away from “street” 
friends, partying, and hanging out. Being ridiculed by street acquaintances 
for working at a “chump change” job reinforces that distance. 

The thousands of people from inner-city communities who take and 
then hold these jobs have a more positive perspective on work than is 
visible in the underclass literature, particularly when the alternative is 
welfare or unemployment. They are not, however, confused about whether 
these jobs are good ones; they know they are not. They are reminded 
daily of their low status and the small size of their paychecks; they must 
rely on other people’s subsidies to get by, reinforcing the fact that they 
are working for very little monetary reward. What Wacquant consistently 
ignores is their decision and its context: for many, low-wage jobs are the 
best option in a pond of lousy alternatives and the only one that holds 
even a hope—though a largely frustrated one—of getting anywhere. I ask 
the reader to keep in mind this condensation of my book and the previous 


1 See my first table (NSMG, p. 305, table 1), entitled “Neighborhood Poverty Concen- 
tration by Working Status” utilizing data from the Chicago Urban and Family Life 
Survey. Consistent with Wilson’s interpretation, the percentage employed declines 
sharply as neighborhoods increase in poverty. Vet in those that meet the definition he 
and Wacquant use of “the ghetto” (40% + below the poverty line), 32.5% of the re- 
spondents are working, 2.2% have jobs but were not working on the day of the survey, 
7.8% are “looking for work,” and 9.7% are in school 

3 Wilson clearly recognized that the underclass model presented in his earlier work 
(Wilson 1987) underplayed the role of the working poor. Hence in When Work Dis- 
appears, he points briefly to the importance of inner-city residents who remain con- 
nected to the formal economy “against all odds” in what is largely a “jobless ghetto.” 
(Wilson 1996, p. 53) He notes their uphill struggle to find and keep jobs despite weak 
networks and poor structural supports. This is an important evolution in Wilson’s 
thinking, though the problem of unemployment is so severe in the Chicago neighbor- 
hoods that he dwells at greater length on the lives of the jobless than the world of the 
working poor. When one combines When Work Disappears with No Shame in My 
Game, a fuller portrait of ghetto life emerges than when either book is read in isolation. 
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sociology of the underclass it was intended to debate, as I confront Wac- 
quant’s straw man caricature of No Shame in My Game. 


DEBUNKING STRAW MEN 


Straw man 1.—Wacquant writes (p. 1521): “According to Newman, 
low-wage firms will save the nation from the scourge of urban poverty.” 

This is the opposite of what the book argues. As its subtitle, The Working 
Poor in the Inner City, makes clear, low-wage work is not sufficient to 
raise people out of poverty. This point is repeatedly emphasized: “A focus 
on the working poor reminds us that employment alone will not solve 
the poverty problem if the wages are too low” (NSMG, p. 269). 

No Shame is full of stories of the financial hardships that low-wage 
workers endure—the endless scramble to pay the bills, patch together 
child care and health care—and to the ways in which the pitfalls of jobless 
poverty among kin spill over into the lives of workers and derail their 
attempts to climb out of poverty. The structural conditions of low-wage 
service work, detailed at length in chapter 2, point very clearly to the 
macroeconomic forces that have bequeathed these hardships to the work- 
ing poor. 

Straw man 2.—Wacquant says that Newman] entrenches several mis- 
conceptions . . . including . . . the dualistic division between ‘people ... 
outside of the labor market . . . ° and ‘the others, the hardworking people’” 
(p. 1503). He reiterates that I use “false dichotomies between workers and 
nonworkers” (p. 1511; his emphasis). 

On the contrary, I argue that welfare mothers and low-wage workers, 
drug addicts and police, come from the same families. Detailed family 
trees discussed at length in the book point directly to the intermixing of 
nonworking and working poor. Ideological disputes and interpersonal 
frictions emerge out of these close relations, as workers denigrate those 
who rely on welfare and in turn the jobless “diss” the low-wage workers 
for displays of subservience. These bitter divides are described alongside 
the pointed truth that without the “nonworking poor” who do the child 
care or access the public housing, low-wage workers could not be on the 
job at all. And without the wages of workers—especially the teens and 
young adults in poor households—welfare recipients could not make it 
either. These interdependencies are far too pronounced for any kind of 
separation between these two states of poverty, and it is disingenuous of 
Wacquant to suggest that I argue otherwise. 

Straw man 3.—*[According to Newman] the more despotic the work 
regime and the more desperate the worker is to retain subpar employment, 
the better off she turns out to be” (p. 1511; his emphasis). And “in 
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Newman’s eyes, willing low-wage laborers . . . need only more servile 
work to snap the bridles of stigma and poverty” (p. 1520). 

Wacquant’s despotism claim must have completely escaped the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, sponsored by the Union of Needletrades, Industrial 
and Textile Employees (UNITE) that awarded No Shame the Hillman 
Book Prize for the year 2000. Wacquant’s characterization is so outland- 
ish, it should give the reader pause. No Shame recounts the costs that 
low-wage jobs exact from their incumbents in the form of status degra- 
dation and, most especially, continued poverty. As for the question of 
snapping bridles, this book is one of the few that tracks what happens 
when minimum-wage workers seek better-paying jobs. During the 18 
months I followed them, a period of high unemployment in New York 
City, few succeeded in climbing out of this end of the labor market. This 
was an enormous source of frustration for black and Latino workers; 
nonetheless, they held onto these poorly paid jobs because the alternatives 
Wacquant seems to believe they find more attractive—persistent unem- 
ployment, welfare, or crime—do not appeal to them at all. Wacquant’s 
assertion that I believe these jobs, by themselves, solve the poverty prob- 
lem or that increased despotism and desperation is somehow my aim, 
runs contrary to every line of No Shame. 

Low-wage jobs do play a role in pulling people away from the world 
of illegal hustling and drug dealing that seems to be the only part of ghetto 
life Wacquant recognizes. The workplace is the venue, I argue, where the 
conventional mores utterly invisible in the underclass tradition surface: 
“The more workers withdraw from nonworking friends and neighbors, 
the more the influence of the workplace—its mores, customs, networks 
and expectations—shapes them. . .. What recedes from view is the more 
irregular, episodic culture of the neighborhood and the streets. Working 
people gradually leave those less ordered worlds for the more predictable, 
more demanding, and in the long run more rewarding life of a wage 
earner” (NSMG pp. 106, 108-9). 

Straw man 4.—Wacquant writes: “It does not occur to Newman that 
the horrid working conditions, demeaning dress codes, high tension, in- 
secure tenure, and starvation wages of such ‘slave jobs’ . . . are powerful 
incentives for young men in particular to shun the formal labor market 
altogether . . . by entering into gangs . . . they can at least salvage a sense 
of masculine honor, maintain self-respect” (pp. 1507-8). 

Of course it occurred to me. I devoted nine pages of the book to a 
section titled “The Social Costs of Accepting Low-Wage Work.” As the 
following passage, one among many from this section, makes clear, one 
of the book’s central contributions is to describe the “status gauntlet” poor 
workers endure 
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Ghetto youth are particularly sensitive to the status degradation entailed 
in stigmatized employment. . . . Hence jobs that routinely demand displays 
of deference force those who hold them to violate “macho” behavior codes 
that are central to the definition of teen culture. There are therefore con- 
siderable risks in seeking a fast food job in the first place... . It is hard 
to know the extent to which this stigma discourages young people in places 
like central Harlem from knocking on the door of a fast food restaurant. 
It is clear that the other choices are not much better and that necessity 
drives thousands, if not millions, of teens and older job-seekers to ignore 
the stigma or learn to Hve with it. But no one enters the central Harlem 
Job market without having to face this gauntlet. (NSMG, p. 95). 


Subsequent pages provide examples of the stigmatizing process, and 
the next section is titled “Breaking the Stigma.” As it happens, the workers 
I interviewed utterly reject Wacquant’s contention that the alternative of 
gang involvement rescues manly honor. That, they argue, is a fantasy, a 
one-way ticket to Wacquant’s carceral state, and they want none of 
it. They think people who go down that road are fools or worse. One of 
the reasons they are so clear on this point is that these workers are intl 
mately familiar with “associates*—from family members to child 
hood friends—who have taken that route. They reject it because they 
know all too well where it leads. To read Wacquant’s critique—and the 
limited ethnographic work he has contributed to the literature so far—you 
would think that no one ever takes these low-wage jobs and that everyone, 
or at least every male, becomes a criminal or hustler instead. 

Straw man 5.—Wacquant complains that “Newman expresses just as 
little concern for the fact that school and degraded wage work compete 
for scarce time, limited attention, and finite energy, despite her own ev- 
idence” (p. 1508). 

In a 12-page section of the book titled “Never Enough Time,” the 
experiences of time binds among the working poor are discussed at length. 
I hate to try the reader’s patience with direct quotes from the book, but 
even a brief sample of this material should suffice to show how completely 
wrong Wacquant’s assessment is: 


He is likely to experience a sudden shortage of time. Hours that might once 
have been spent hanging out with friends, relaxing at home, doing school- 
work, or just nothing at all suddenly evaporate... . For older workers, 
especially those with families, the bind is even more extreme. ... Whatever 
time and energy they have left over after the workday is over has to go 
into taking care of their own children and getting as much rest as they can 
steal (which is never enough.) ... These days, parties are history. The work 
is too tiring. (NSMG, p. 105) 


No Shame contains a whole chapter (chap. 5) on links between school 
and work and discusses how exhausting it is to tack back and forth. 
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Indeed, I show that because family poverty is so pressing, the only way 
that young people can stay in school is to provide for themselves finan- 
cially, particularly in a climate where the only entry portal to college—the 
City University of New York—has been ratcheting up tuition (NSMG, 
pp. 58-59). Why would someone who “had little concern” bother to doc- 
ument how hard it is to manage these twin demands or argue how mis- 
guided it is to put even junior college out of their financial reach? 

Straw man 6.—“When speaking of minority fast-food owners and man- 
agers, Newman resorts to the exalted language of the religious apostolate: 
these are people with ‘a special spark’ who ‘often possess a missionary 
impulse’ that took them to the heart of the ghetto” (p. 1515).‘ 

Wacquant’s political stance is too suffocating and monochromatic to 
acknowledge that minority entrepreneurs often pay the minimum wage 
but also act to help their employees get ahead in school and in the world. 
They could locate their businesses outside of the inner city or cut and 
run as many other firms have already done. Their motives are clearly 
profit oriented, but there are additional reasons why black and Latino 
business owners choose to seek those profits in Harlem or Washington 
Heights. In his economic-reductionist mode, Wacquant reduces these man- 
agerial behaviors to a simple material interest in controlling the workforce. 
The complex mindset and the mix of material and ideal interests that is 
operating among upwardly mobile black managers in Harlem totally es- 
capes Wacquant’s purview. 

Managers are punitive toward workers who assert a “street” attitude 
and supportive of workers who buckle to the demands of the workplace. 
Wacquant does not like this disciplinary orientation and neither do many 
workers, but the book is not attempting to pass judgment on the political 
correctness of managerial practice. It is trying to show what the conse- 
quences of its operation are for workers’ trajectories and identities. 

Wacquant may hate it, but that “self-improvement” ideology is quite 
widespread among middle-class and upwardly mobile African-Americans 
and Latinos. The low-wage workplace is the arena in which interaction 
between them and their poorer brethren takes place. Underclass theory 
posits that there is no such intercourse; I show otherwise. 

Minority managers and ghetto business people often pay inadequate 
wages, but they also urge their workers to stay in school, and some read 
their employees’ report cards, sometimes pay for textbooks, occasionally 


*I assume that what Wacquant meant by “apostolate” was in fact a religious apostle 
or zealot or something of that kind. While I think this putdown ts wide of the mark, 
I would argue that minority business owners who stick it out in high-crime, low- 
income neighborhoods are a resource for the community that has not been studied in 
recent years. Wacquant seems to see these people as enemies of the people by definition. 
I disagree. 
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buy eye glasses, and instruct their employees in managing bureaucracies 
from banks to the Division of Motor Vehicles. There is nothing in the 
employment contract that requires them to do so.’ Wacquant may not 
approve of their posture, their politics, their aspirations for their em- 
ployees, or the jobs they have on offer, but that hardly matters. My account 
is intended to close a gap in our understanding of what inner-city em- 
ployers actually do in the workplace. 

Straw man 7.—Wacquant portrays No Shame as relentlessly “cheerful,” 
oblivious to the hardship or the demeaning nature of fast-food jobs or 
the dead end they represent in the labor market. 

Au contraire, No Shame is quite clear about the shortcomings of these 
jobs—from their wages to the working conditions that put workers in the 
line of fire as customers attempt to take them down a few notches. I focus 
as well on class and racial biases that result in a much smaller proportion 
of black job applicants than immigrant applicants getting hired. Wac- 
quant portentously raises these observations against me, even though they 
are my own findings and arguments. 

He does not want to hear that in the face of ridicule, workers and 
managers form a cultural defense of their own that trades on quite con- 
ventional beliefs about the honor of being a worker of any kind as against 
the permanently unemployed or welfare reliant poor. This defensive cul- 
ture—from whence the main title of the book derives—forms behind the 
counter and trades not on subcultural symbols, but on middle-class ide- 
ologies of work and responsibility. Mainstream conceptions of this kind 
are all the more important to recognize given the competing reality of 
total disrespect for these particular jobs (as opposed to the dignified status 
of having any job). 

Wacquant’s suggestion that I am ignorant of the limited prospects for 
mobility based on fast-food jobs is a serious misrepresentation of the book, 
as the following passage from No Shame makes clear: “With upward 
mobility circumscribed and wages held low . . . the typical Burger Barn 
worker can expect to come and go from the firm without seeing much 
advancement at all. The jobs are built for churning, a pattern that is 
acceptable for teenagers looking for summer jobs but distressingly limited 
for adults who are trying to make a real go of it” (NSMG, p. 185). 

What I do point out is that those few workers who did move up the 


* Wacquant makes much of the role of franchise agreements in mandating this “pa- 
ternalistic behavior.” First, there is nothing in the franchise agreement that mandates 
any of the social work services described above. Franchisees are expected to make 
civic contributions and they do so by inviting groups of school children to tour the 
back area of the restaurants or by speaking to community groups. Personally, I do not 
see it as a cardinal sin that the parent firm expects its franchisees to be civic minded, 
but then I do not see evil at every turn among inner-city employers. 
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occupational hierarchy were able to do so because somebody else in their 
families was able to support them so that they could use their wages to 
fund more training or schooling. These people were rare, however. Most 
workers needed every dime to support their living expenses and the needs 
of their families, and despite clear recognition that their futures would 
be enhanced by more education or training, they were unable to pay for 
it and therefore largely stuck. At least, so it appeared based on the 18 
months of fieldwork that went into No Shame. 

Readers interested in these mobility questions will learn more about 
this issue in my next book. Based on two follow-up waves of field inter- 
views and an additional stint of participant observation in 2002, this 
volume will focus on the consequences of tight and lax labor markets for 
the mobility of low-wage entrants to the labor market. Having followed 
these workers and job seekers for eight years now, it has become clear 
that declining unemployment has made a significant difference for about 
one-third of my sample. Hence a “dead-end job” may become a stepping- 
stone under certain conditions and remains a ticket to nowhere under 
others (Newman 2000; Gottschalk, Connolly, and Newman 2002). 

Wacquant is so convinced of the utter worthlessness of minimum-wage 
jobs that he cannot imagine there are any positive consequences whatever 
of holding them. He is not alone in this regard. Most treatises on “McJobs” 
are not based on ethnographic accounts at all; they proceed from prior 
ideological convictions that are, to be fair, very widely shared. There are 
important questions to be asked about whether there are any positive 
consequences to taking a low-paying job, particularly with respect to skills 
that matter in the labor market. The prevailing view, encouraged by most 
of modern economics, is that these workers do not go anywhere in the 
labor market because they have no skills to put on the table. My explo- 
ration of just what kind of skill is embodied in these “no-skill” jobs was 
an effort to show that such a simplistic understanding is incorrect. Memory 
skills, organizational cooperation, people management, equipment repair, 
cash register operation—these are the things a close observer can see if 
she tries to do the jobs in situ. Wacquant belittles these skills because he 
ig sure, at the outset, that they amount to nothing. I disagree with him 
on this point and offer the fieldwork my research team did for four months 
behind the counter as evidence for an alternative reading. 

If there are skills in these jobs, then there has to be another explanation 
for why these workers cannot depend on them to advance their pathway 
in the labor market. I turn to the ways that high levels of unemployment, 
racial barriers in hiring, the segregation of networks, and the negative 
attitudes of other employers trap these workers even as they expend a lot 
of effort to get better jobs. An entire chapter of No Shame focuses on 
unsuccessful job seekers and demonstrates convincingly that (1) a labor 
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surplus economy forces adult, experienced workers down into what is 
supposed to be a “youth job” and knocks young job seekers out of the 
ring; (2) immigrants are selected ahead of African-Americans even in 
neighborhoods where the latter are by far the majority population because 
immigrants are believed to be more accommodating; and (3) even in a 
low-wage job market, you need to have connections or you will not get 
past the front door. Note that this is not about skill. lt is about race, about 
the paucity of jobs and the surplus of job seekers, and about connections. 

Straw man 8—No Shame romanticizes low-wage workers, focusing on 
their virtues and ignoring their faults. 

Wacquant accuses all three authors of failing to acknowledge or fore- 
ground the “dark side” of their informants’ lives. Yet these three books 
also report the self-destructive things that ghetto dwellers do and say. 
There are accounts of child abuse, drug abuse, and family abandonment 
in No Shame. These are multifaceted people with complex lives and an 
ethnographer is responsible for describing all sides of them. How we get 
from a rich, descriptive account in these ethnographies to snide charac- 
terizations of our subjects as “paragons of morality” is hard to see. 

All three of the books reviewed here complement the negative aspects 
with evidence that many ghetto dwellers are not criminals, are not selling 
or taking drugs, have complex moral visions, and are often striving for 
a much more “mainstream” life. We reject dualisms of ghetto dwellers as 
good or bad, and we show how people—sometimes the same people 
—behave in constructive, self-defeating, and sometimes predatory ways. 
Ghetto dwellers are neither the passive victims of nor heroic resisters 
against capitalist or racist exploitation. They are people with considerable 
insights into the savage inequities of race and class that plague them, but 
many of them argue that even given these profound disadvantages, they 
have some latitude for choice, and it is their intention to make a life and 
get ahead as best they can. 

Wacquant ridicules these efforts to provide a nuanced, accurate, and 
complete portrait of these people because his allegiance to the caricature 
of ghetto residents as lumpenproleteriat is overwhelming. He will not 
acknowledge that we portray the ghetto as an intermixing and contes- 
tation between deviance and conformity, work and unemployment, a 
multisided conflict that takes place between and within individuals, inside 
a structural context of insufficient jobs and underpaid employment. So 
he warps our theses, twisting them into caricatures of mindless optimism, 
paragons of virtue, or a celebration of ghetto normalcy. Having obscured 
what we said, he can claim parts of our position for his own. This is not 
insightful or responsible reviewing. 

Since he sees no honor in ghetto workers and points to their problems 
and failures as relentlessly as the most hostile of conservatives, he finds 
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it hard to imagine that there are people in the ghetto who eschew the 
street life he focuses on in his own published work. Yet there are thousands 
of working people like those described in No Shame; they deserve some 
respect for their efforts. In this regard, I plead guilty to admiring the 
fortitude of people like Jamal, who gets up at 5:00 a.m. to board a bus 
that crosses the city, to a job that pays him next to nothing. Maybe I 
should hold him in contempt, but I do not. I think the man deserves a 
medal. He also deserves a better job, and in focusing on how hard he 
has tried to find one, I hope to bust down the stereotype that says he just 
does not try hard enough. 

Maybe Jamal would be better off on the barricades, but he does not 
think so. Wacquant wants to sit on a superior perch and call that false 
consciousness or explode the contribution No Shame makes with a con- 
descending dismissal on the grounds that it is too respectful of people like 
Jamal. I prefer to think Jamal understands something Wacquant does 
not, which is that until there are better possibilities in the offing, he is 
going to do his damned best to make a go of it. Since there are virtually 
no intrinsic rewards in what Jamal does, and his pay is abysmal, I think 
it takes an unbelievable attachment to the work ethic (which Americans 
do genuinely value, even if Wacquant thinks such a belief is retrograde) 
to keep at it. 

Yes, I do hope readers will admire people like Jamal. But I will actually 
settle for getting them to recognire that he exists. Believe it or not, that 
is an uphill struggle because most ethnographies and journalistic accounts 
that characterize the ghetto completely ignore working African-Americans 
like him. 

Straw man 9.—Wacquant is particularly allergic to my discussions of 
values among the poor, and especially the work ethic, saying, “Newman’s 
depiction . . . results from the methodological inversion of material com- 
pulsion into moral impulsion” (p. 1504; his emphasis). 

On the contrary, No Shame makes it very clear that people work in 
these jobs because they have to: “Necessity drives thousands, if not mil 
lions, of teens and older job-seekers [into these stigmatized jobs P (NSMG, 
p. 95). But the poor also have agency: moral impulsion (from values and 
aspirations) and material need are complementary, not incompatible, 
sources of action. Wacquant prefers a political position in which the poor 
have to be compelled into low-wage work, and so he attacks the possibility 
that they might have values and motives that draw them to work, even 
when it pays poverty wages. 

Many, but not all, ghetto residents share the ideology of the larger 
society that says that there is dignity in work and in the independence 
from heavy-handed public assistance that work confers. They view work, 
even low-wage work, as morally superior to criminal activity or to un- 
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employment. They want good jobs, not bad ones. But in the face of 
constricted choices, many ghetto residents take on bad jobs instead of 
unemployment. They gain a sense of moral satisfaction out of working, 
even for low pay. I made these arguments not to take a methodological 
position about agency versus structure, nor as an idiotic optimist, but 
because in interviews and ethnographic observation low-wage African- 
American and Hispanic workers repeatedly underline their commitment 
to identities as workers. This would be a thoroughly unremarkable ob- 
servation if underclass isolation theory, and a decade of right-wing stereo- 
typing of the poor as shiftless, had not thrown this into question. 

Straw man 10.—*“She overlooks the contested nature of ‘values’ and 
their dynamic shaping in and through (inter)action” (p. 1514). 

This accusation is nonsense. My whole point is to show that there are 
conflicting perspectives, values, and orientations toward the low-wage 
labor market that are brought into full view on the street, in the restau- 
rants, and behind the closed doors of home. Since only one stance—the 
one that rejects low-wage work as demeaning—is popularly recognized, 
No Shame focuses on the workers’ side of the fence and on the contested 
terrain between them. “But there is a war for the soul of the ghetto, and 
it has two sides... . Who is winning the cultural war? What are the 
dominant values of inner city residents? The sociological emphasis on 
separated subcultures in the inner city has ignored the power of main- 
stream models and institutions like schools, the influence of the media, 
the convictions of poor parents and the power of negative examples to 
shape the moral world of the ghetto poor” (NSMG, p. 168). 

The move into low-wage work does not work for everyone, and in 
order to show multiple sides of the phenomenon, No Shame looks at people 
who do not buy this view. They happen to be a minority among those 
in the labor force in Harlem, but it does not matter. I discuss their per- 
spective—which harshly condemns both the jobs and the people who take 
them—because it is part of a contentious dispute among ghetto residents 
over the right course of action when faced with three unappetizing al- 
ternatives: unemployment, crime, or low-wage work. Some people try 
these jobs on for size and develop such a visceral response to the sub- 
servience they are required to show that they explode and quit. This 
contest is the object of contention between workers and customers, and 
it drives the former to seek some support from managers, more senior 
workers, and from one another. 

No Shame questions the long-standing sociological romance with “role 
models” by suggesting that young people are as likely to reject the models 


* See especially my discussion of workers who complain they are “below notice” and 
“overworked and underpaid” (NSMG, pp. 112, 116). 
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standing before them (e.g., mothers on welfare), as they are to embrace 
them. The institutional context in which they find themselves, including 
the low-wage workplace, is part of this competition for their souls. The 
longer they remain in low-wage jobs, the more likely workers are to 
embrace conventional, defensive constructs that place workers—even 
poor workers—above nonworkers in the status hierarchy. At the same 
time, they are well aware that they are the most disrespected of the 
nation’s workers, and that cuts pretty deeply. 

Wacquant wishes that low-wage workers would embrace a radical 
agenda rather than inhabit the “rebuttal culture” described in No Shame, 
but I found no evidence of a revolutionary disposition and not much 
support for nationalist impulses either. That he may want low-wage work- 
ers to embrace a different vision is neither here nor there. The ethnog- 
rapher’s job, as I see it, is not to impose her politics on the community 
in question but to understand and interrogate the perspectives at play. 

Straw man 11.—My interest in and substantive contributions to policy 
that might make a difference for the working poor comes under heavy 
fire in Wacquant’s review. “Newman is so wedded to a business-first and 
‘small government’ vision that she does not so much as consider such 
obvious possible measures as increasing the minimum wage [and] man- 
dating medical insurance” (p. 1517). 

There are approximately 15 pages in No Shame where the minimum 
wage is discussed, particularly the hammering it has taken against infla- 
tion: “Congress recently raised the minimum wage, providing the first real 
boost to the standard of living of these low-wage workers in many years. 
Yet we have a long way to go to correct the slide in the value of the 
minimum wage, which fell steadily for many years before this latest rise” 
(NSMG, p. 42). And, summarizing a section where the need for govern- 
ment health insurance programs is emphasized, I report, “For working 
poor and low-income families, health care is a critical priority. ... The 
Clinton administration has done a great deal to expand medical insurance 
for poor children. We must do the same for their parents” (NSMG, p. 
276). Likewise, “William Julius Wilson has argued... that without cre- 
ating a Marshall Plan for the nation’s ghettos, complete with a substantial 
public employment creation program .. . we will see little improvement 
in the Hves of inner city residents. . . . He is surely right. Yet political 
support for federal job creation is weak to say the least. Until that tide 
changes, it would be worthwhile to consider alternatives” (NSMG, p. 273). 
The book then addresses those alternatives, ranging from improvements 
in the Earned Income Tax Credit to creating job ladders that link low- 
wage work to higher-wage jobs. 

Sociologists who went before No Shame, most notably my colleague 
and Wacquant’s collaborator, William Julius Wilson, called for a dramatic 
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increase in public-sector employment. As I said in the book, I second the 
motion. But it did not appear to me then and does not appear to me now, 
that this call was heard. The public-sector job expansion Wilson advo- 
cated just did not happen. So, we can renew the call for it and watch 
nothing happen again. The people in my book are still waiting for decent 
work. My thoughts on how the private sector might play a role, partic- 
ularly if there were organized efforts to overcome the patterns of segre- 
gation that make it hard for workers to move up to decent jobs, need to 
be understood in that context. I will be the first to applaud the day a 
huge public works program is passed in Congress. Meanwhile, the folks 
I got to know Harlem would like a decent job in this lifetime. It is 
irresponsible to leave the private sector out of that discussion: it is a Auge 
part of the American economy. Wacquant paints this as an overture to 
oppression. I would reverse the charges: to ignore these policy debates is 
sit on the comfortable sidelines in a left pose. America’s poor—particularly 
the workers among them—are markedly worse off than their counterparts 
in other developed capitalist countries. I take that as an indication that 
reformist struggles over government policies within capitalist states can 
change the fate of the poor for the better. In any case, given the extensive 
discussion of policies from the minimum wage to health care to child care 
to the tuition barriers to higher education, this book is loaded with dis- 
cussion of the policy options that Wacquant says I “do not so much as 
consider.” l 

Straw man 12.—According to Wacquant, No Shame casts the lives of 
its subjects in moral terms designed to grant the ghetto poor an allegiance 
to middle-class values that they do not in fact possess. 

I have already noted the moral posture of Wacquant’s model, which 
bequeathed to us a decidedly different portrait of “ghetto morality,” one 
that emphasizes joblessness, family instability, and sexual predation. That 
theory fuses perspectives as old as the English poor laws with a more 
structural quasi-Marxist argument: the ghetto poor got that way because 
of racial segregation, deindustrialization, the disappearance of jobs, and 
an exodus of working- and middle-class residents. This view was a po- 
litically fateful and empirically lopsided combination. 

The notion of a socially isolated subproletariat utterly unrecognizable 
in terms of values or behavior to the rest of the country has been used 
to demonize the poor in America far more than any research in the “neo- 
liberal” mode that Wacquant deplores in his review. From the journalists 
who write about crack whores and welfare queens to the researchers like 
Wacquant who give us portraits of street hustlers, a lot of material has 
been generated for conservatives to choose from in mounting an all-out 
attack on what little the state provides the poor. 

It would be sheer folly to suggest that any sociological treatise on the 
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ghetto brought about welfare reform, stripped immigrants of food stamps, 
or delivered a subminimum wage. I do not make that claim. But by the 
game token, it is politically native in the extreme to pretend that discus- 
sions of deviance, values, and motives play no role in the policies that do 
get enacted, policies that make a huge difference in the lives of America’s 
poor. Where do politicians and citizens get their information about who 
is “deserving” of redistribution, investment in employment, or equity in 
schools? For better or for worse, ethnographers, survey researchers, and 
journalists feed into the debates over who is worthy and who is not, who 
gets the goods and who gets the crumbs. A relentless stream of work has 
appeared that has focused on what the public clearly understood as mor- 
ally dubious characters: street hustlers, unwed teenage mothers, criminals, 
addicts, dealers, and those with no “attachment to the labor force,” mean- 
ing no interest in work. Wacquant can rail that moral judgment has no 
place in sociology, or that books like mine should not address the moral 
portraits that exist about the poor, but that is just head-in-the-sand 

No Skame in My Game entered this arena in deliberate debate with 
the underclass notion, and the crude reduction of it that Aas entered 
American politics. Wacquant’s review subtracts that context entirely from 
his critique and renders the book something that only a bizarre reading 
could yield: a defense of “brute capitalism.” It is nothing of the kind. No 
Shame points to workers in the inner city because sociologists have pointed 
away from them. It points to the work ethic because numerous writers 
before it have suggested there is no such thing. It points to links between 
the ghetto and the larger world of employment because the ghetto has 
been conceptually reduced to Wacquant’s socially isolated exotic subpro- 
letarians who, he informs us, suffer from a “broken habitus” (p. 1499). 

Straw man 13.—Wacquant thinks that discussions of “family values” 
are hopelessly retrograde and therefore have no place in an ethnographic 
study. 

The chapter “Family Values” appears in No Shame because the vast 
majority of the work out there essentially posits there is no such thing in 
the inner city. The book never, ever claims that ghetto family lives are 
just like those of the middle class in form. Ghetto dwellers are very much 
like the middle class in their desires. The working poor in Harlem really 
would like to own a home, or have a job with adequate pay and benefits, 
or raise their kids in peace, or find a good man who will help them to 
live a decent life. These desires are seldom fulfilled, and No Skame aims 
to show why. The answer does not lie in a culture of poverty model. It 
lies in a broken opportunity structure that many struggling families cannot 
surmount. 
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INTELLECTUAL HYPOCRISY 


Let us consider for a moment whether Wacquant himself offers a superior 
or even different theory of the black ghetto to that advanced in these 
three books. In his essay “Three Pernicious Premises in the Study of the 
Ghetto” Wacquant (1997) offers a precursor of his current review, casti- 
gating other poverty researchers for their misdeeds. In that article, the 
first object of Wacquant’s animus was research that operationalizes the 
idea of a ghetto by denoting census tracts with 40% poverty or higher. 
He excorlates Jargowsky and Bane (1991) in particular for this pernicious 
error. Using a 40% poverty cut off, Wacquant complains, is “arbitrary,” 
“asociological . . . deracialized” and (again the political slur) compatible 
with “the lay notions held by municipal and state elites.” He conveniently 
forgets that he, Wacquant, writing with Wilson (1993, p. 33) followed the 
identical procedure by comparing low-poverty to higher poverty tracts 
using that same 40% poverty census tract cut-off. He gave a perfectly 
sensible reason for doing so: “Extreme poverty neighborhoods comprise 
tracts with at least 40 percent of their residents in poverty in 1980. These 
tracts make up the historic heart of Chicago’s black ghetto. ... Thus 
when we counterpose extreme-poverty areas with low-poverty areas, we 
are in effect comparing ghetto neighborhoods with other black areas.” 

When Wacquant himself used a 40% poverty figure in census tracts to 
identify ghetto neighborhoods, he did not for one moment forget he was 
studying the ghetto as an institution or that its inhabitants were black; 
nor did he believe his research methods allied him with state elites. Nor, 
of course, did the scholars of poverty whom he lambasted when they 
utilized the same method. When Wacquant’s primary concern is political 
polemic, he has no qualms about mischaracterizing the intentions of his 
sociological colleagues or criticizing others for doing what he himself has 
done. Yet he ignores, completely, the purposes and findings of Jargowsky 
and Bane’s research. Having tarred their method as “arbitrary,” “aso- 
ciological,” and “deracialized” he has silenced whatever they had to say. 

Another of the “pernicious premises” that Wacquant (1997, p. 348) iden- 
tifies in others’ research is “exoticism”: “Following this logic, the most 
destitute, threatening, and disreputable residents of the ghetto... are 
taken to reflect upon and impugn the black community in toto... . The 
end result is the continual reproduction of stereotypical, cardboard-type 
folk images of urban blacks. . . . Analysts . . . devoted an inordinate 
amount of attention . . . to those behaviors that so-called middle-class 
society considers abnormal, offensive, or unduly costly.” 

Well, all I can say is amen to that. That is why No Shame focuses on 
the working poor and not gangs. But why, given this theoretical com- 
mitment, does Wacquant (1998) jump feet first into exoticism himself, 
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offering one year later an essay on “The Social World of the Hustler?” 
He informs us (1998, p. 4): “The world of hustling stands in structural 
opposition to that of wage labor” and introduces us to a hustler, thief, 
and sometime pimp, a “social predator” named Rickey. Wacquant regales 
us with page after page of transcripts from a single three-hour interview 
with this young man who, in Wacquant’s terminology, oscillates between 
“disillusioned realism and fatalistic oneirism” (a dream-like state of con- 
sciousness) (Wacquant 1998, p. 12). 

When other researchers study black hustlers, they commit the error of 
exoticism; but when Wacquant (1998, p. 11) studies a street hustler, he 
assures us that it would “be a mistake to see Rickey as a marginal curiosa, 
an exotic character belonging to a demimonde” for Rickey the hustler is 
“a generic figure that occupies a central position in the social and symbolic 
space of the black American ghetto” (his emphasis). Here once again, 
Wacquant wants it both ways: he excoriates other scholars for following 
the same research strategy he himself undertakes. 

The third pernicious premise that Wacquant (1997, p. 345) identifies in 
the sociology of poverty is the idea of social disorganization in the ghetto, 
complaining, that “the ghetto is characteristically presented as a place of 
disorder and lack” (1997, p. 345; his emphasis). He excoriates Jencks and 
Peterson’s volume The Urban Underclass for this sin.’ But in what is now 
a recognizable modus operandi, his critique makes no attempt whatsoever 
to engage with the ideas or fmdings of that volume. I happen to disagree 
with many of the points that book makes, but at least I engage the debate. 
Instead Wacquant dismisses the whole body of work by attaching the 
pejorative label of “disorganization” theory to it, while attacking its use 
of survey research as “measurements effected from a distance by survey 
bureaucracies utterly unfit to probe and scrutinize the life of marginalized 
populations” (Wacquant 1997, p. 346). 

Again, the polemic is redolent with intellectual hypocrisy and oppor- 
tunism. Wacquant himself has certainly used survey and demographic 
data to characterize the black ghetto. And he has not been averse to 
characterizing the ghetto as disorganized. Wacquant and Wilson (1993, 
pp. 32-33) wrote: “If the ‘organized,’ or institutional ghetto of forty years 
ago... imposed an enormous cost on blacks collectively, the ‘disorganized’ 
ghetto or hyperghetto, of today carries an even larger price. . . . having 
lost the economic underpinnings and much of the fine texture of organ- 
izations and patterned activities that allowed previous generations of ur- 


7 Wacquant (1997, p. 346) notes that my own contribution to the conference—a critique 
of the idea of the urban underclass, pointing to the working poor—was excluded from 
the volume. I was not very happy with that outcome either, but it did move me to 
write the book that he now reviles. 
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ban blacks to sustain family, community and collectivity.” Is this not a 
story of increasing disorganization, loss, and lack? Evidently, it is not a 
pernicious premise when Wacquant uses it. 

Elsewhere, Wacquant dismisses ghetto social disorganization in one 
breath and reconstructs it in the next: “One must . . . posit that the ghetto 
does not suffer from ‘social disorganization’ but constitutes a dependent 
universe, finely differentiated and hierarchized, organized according to 
distinct principles generative of a regular form of social entropy” (Wac- 
quant 1998, p. 12; his emphasis). Since entropy signifies “chaos, disor- 
ganization, randomness,” Wacquant’s statement parses as follows: The 
ghetto is not socially disorganized, it is organized according to principles 
that generate a regular form of social disorganization. This does not sound 
like theoretical progress to me. 

Wacquant’s list of principles that generate social entropy (do not call 
it disorganization) in the ghetto include Hobbes’s war of all against all, 
the “unrelenting press of economic necessity and widespread material 
deprivation,” “virulent racial antipathy,” “bureaucratic apathy,” stigma- 
tization, and so on (Wacquant 1997, p. 346.) The way that Wacquant’s 
polemic counterpoises these notions to existing scholarship would lead an 
uninformed reader to assume that these factors were completely anathema 
to the sociologists he attacks. But in reality, he is preaching to the choir, 
attacking sociologists who would find nothing objectionable (or new) in 
this list of the structural forces affecting the ghetto. Moreover, Wacquant’s 
replacement of social disorganization with “social entropy,” broken values 
with “broken habitus,” does not escape the conceptual problems of notions 
such as disorder, pathology, lack, and “broken.” If he is really interested 
in breaking out of that tired paradigm, he might consider joining me in 
fieldwork on the working poor. Or for that matter, Wacquant might ac- 
tually write about the structure of the modern ghetto rather than just list 
the forces that impinge upon it. 

Instead, we get a rather watered-down attempt in Wacquant’s paper 
on Rickey, the street hustler. Based on a single interview, Wacquant in- 
forms us that Rickey “is the product of the exacerbation of a logic of 
economic and racial exclusion that imposes itself ever more stringently 
on all residents of the ghetto” (1998, p. 11; his emphasis). He elaborates 
with rhetorical questions: “What good would it do to take the ‘legit route’ 
when the resulting rewards are so meager and almost as uncertain as 
those offered by the street economy?” “How could such underpaid and 
degrading jobs . . . compete with the drug economy?” (Wacquant 1998, 
p. 14). Good questions. But he offers no research to answer them. Instead, 
we get rhetoric designed to show that there is really only one plausible, 
or actual, outcome for the Rickeys of this world. The problem with this 
kind of post hoc deterministic linking of a ghetto life to a social structural 
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logic is that not all young black men in the ghetto go that hustler route. 
Some take those underpaid jobs, others enter the army, some go to college, 
and large numbers head for prison. If there is a single logic of economic 
and racial exclusion, then what explains the different routes that black 
ghetto residents take? I have looked at part, only part, of that equation 
by looking carefully at the Harlem residents who are in the labor market. 

Duneier’s work looks at another, what we might call entrepreneurial, 
irregular career in the underground trades. Wacquant rails against Du- 
neier’s detailed examination of the social organization of street vendors 
as if such a study had no place in our understanding of the economy of 
the inner city. Yet only a few years earlier, Wacquant points to the im- 
portance of exactly this kind of economic activity in Chicago’s poorest 
neighborhoods. He briefly noted that declining opportunities in the legal 
economy had led Chicago’s ghetto dwellers to take up “the odds jobs and 
marginal trades” that he calls “the mainstay of subsistence” (Wacquant 
1994, p. 247) “Occasional street peddlers and vendors” feature in his own 
list of irregular occupations that, as Duneier also observes, are often in- 
terwoven with various forms of criminal enterprise. Duneler’s nuanced 
examination of this trade is unforgivable in the eyes of an author who 
only a few years earlier touches on the same topic. Go figure. 

In various ways, all three of these books address the variety of responses 
to economic deprivation and blocked opportunity evident among the 
ghetto poor. Unlike Wacquant, none of us beleve that the diverse be- 
haviors of ghetto dwellers can be explained solely by a unitary logic of 
oppression or exclusion. That is why our books move beyond a listing of 
macrosociological forces impinging on the ghetto. Political-economic 
forces create the structure within which the ghetto exists, as we duly note, 
but ghetto dwellers are not simply bearers of social relations or victims 
of social structure. Understanding life in the ghetto requires granting its 
residents far more agency than Wacquant allows and being prepared to 
accept an understanding of causation more varied and less deterministic 
than a single uniform logic of racial exclusion that sweeps all in its path. 

As a final issue, Wacquant says that “intense pressure on academics” 
(p. 1524) caused us to tailor the ideas in our books to the needs of com- 
mercially oriented publishers, dropping theory and politics along the way. 
Putting this in simpler language, he implies we have sold out. This is as 
ludicrous as suggesting that Wacquant’s publications are tainted by his 
three years at the Harvard Society of Fellows, a year at the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and a five-year MacArthur award. (If, as he claims, U.S. 
sociology had really cast its reactionary lot with the carceral punitive 
state, one wonders why its most elite institutional allies would have show- 
ered so many resources on as implacable a foe as Wacquant and why he 
does not find it abhorrent to accept these sources of support.) Given 
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Wacquant’s intellectual lability, I have no doubt that he will quickly 
jettison his distaste for “university presses [that] have turned into clones 
of trade presses” (p. 1524) and their interest in “sexy topics,” and sign up 
his forthcoming book on boxing and the body (Wacquant 2004), without 
the slightest qualm that his publisher will taint his theoretical agenda. 


WHAT SOCIOLOGY IS FOR 


In the end, I think what bothers Wacquant the most about my book is 
that it discusses reform rather than waiting for the revolution. He believes 
that I should avoid altogether any discussion of initiatives—private, pub- 
lic, or a blend of the two—that would increase the prospects of the working 
poor for occupational mobility. 

Guilty as charged. I am concerned with mobility because I have some 
thoughts on what might make a difference in this domain and do not 
think I have a lot to contribute on how to bring about a revolution. No 
Shame is about the consequences of inequality and not the origins of it 
in a systemic sense; it is about solutions within the existing organization 
of the labor market more than a blueprint for a different system altogether. 
Were a more dramatic transformation ever to come about, it would doubt- 
less make a bigger difference in the life chances of Harlem residents. But 
it looks a long way off to me, and, in the meantime, I know a lot of people 
in those neighborhoods who want a better life in near future, rather than 
a utopian vision that may never come to pass. 

If any of the reformist policies advocated in No Shame make a differ- 
ence in providing even a partial downpayment on what these folks 
want—hetter jobs, safer neighborhoods, decent schools—that will be a 
step forward. If employers with better jobs to offer come to have more 
respect for the skills and experience these workers bring to the table, that 
would make a difference. If any of the ideas in No Shame contribute even 
a little to linking low-wage workers to better jobs and the networks that 
control them, I will consider that a small victory too. 

These modest goals are way too small for Wacquant. He has larger 
ambitions and apparently believes that an ethnography of boxing and the 
body will somehow help to get us there. We will wait and see whether 
this comes to pass. Meanwhile, I am quite comfortable, even somewhat 
proud, that No Shame in My Game has changed the way a lot of readers 
think about poverty and the blockages in the low-wage labor market, 
about the aspirations of inner-city residents who are not hustlers in the 
zone, but workers in the system. Since nobody else seems to know they 
are there, I think this focus is particularly newsworthy and more important 
than yet another ethnography from Wacquant’s end of the street. 
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CONCLUSION 


What then are we to make of Wacquant as a critic, an ethnographic 
observer, and a theorist, given what he has delivered to the profession in 
this piece? On the first count, I submit that he is so doctrinaire that he 
cannot help himself when the urge strikes to distort the work of those 
who do not share his ideology. It is completely within the “rules of the 
game” to have a different view, to challenge an author’s findings, even 
to disagree with the entire enterprise at hand. It is not acceptable to twist 
meanings by quoting selectively or by ignoring issues presented while 
proclaiming shrilly that the author “does not so much as consider” them 
or that she “does not care about” them. And it should give readers pause 
when they learn that Wacquant has made ample use of concepts, data, 
and analyses that he routinely excoriates others for employing. 

Wacquant’s credentials as an ethnographer have yet to be tested in the 
world of English-language monographs. Though his dissertation on box- 
ing was completed a decade ago, it has only recently been published in 
France and is not yet out in the United States. It will be some time before 
scholarly assessments are forthcoming. As for the work at hand, Wac- 
quant’s jeremiad sustains the illusion that his own work is vastly different 
from that which he critiques. Yet after combing through the reams of 
polemic, aimed mainly at denouncing other scholars,* one searches high 
and low for an empirical contribution of any significance. There is very 
little to chew on and what there is is quite conventional. There is nothing 
in his brief account of street vendors that is incompatible with Duneier’s 
more detailed treatment, and his article on the hustler is entirely consistent 
with Anderson’s far more extensive oeuvre on street life. 

Finally, as a theorist, Wacquant offers a view of the ghetto whose basic 
contours have been advanced by many scholars, including those who have 
written extensively on trends in incarceration, institutions of welfare, and 
the history of black subjugation. Few sociologists would dispute the notion 
that the transformation of the American economy away from high-wage 
manufacturing toward low-wage service jobs, with the accompanying 
displacement of millions of workers, has had a disastrous impact on the 


* Coming in for particularly withering treatment are scholars in “Cultural Studies, 
Minority Studies, Gay Studies or Women’s Studies [who] take on... the allure of 
messages of liberation” (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1999, p. 51). They go on to single 
out “progressive intellectuals (or . . . ‘intellectuals of color’ in the case of racial ine- 
quality) who would appear to be above suspicion of promoting the hegemonic interest 
of a country” who, in fact turn out to be carriers of “imperialist reason.” This is the 
tone of much of the work Wacquant carries on now by himself, but it reached an 
apogee in this piece done jaintly with Bourdieu. Criticizing the work of others would 
appear to be Wacquant’s main occupation in the world of sociology and, as far as I 
can tell, this preoccupation makes virtually no contribution to advancing the discipline. 
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African-American population. The idea that the drug trade has become 
a substitution for the jobs that evaporated in poor Chicago neighborhoods 
is also well known. High and increasing rates of incarceration have been 
noted widely by others. Inequality, deindustrialization, racial segregation, 
and the degradation of public services, taken together, form a powerful 
architecture within which ethnographers maneuver to figure out how real 
people, on the street, in the workplace, in prison, and at home in Harlem, 
keep their heads above water or sink below the waves. 

Wacquant’s perspective is distinctive mainly to the degree that he draws 
topdown, deterministic conclusions. Here I would argue that sociologists 
and urban anthropologists have come some distance from theory that 
leaves no room for agency, for messy contradictions, for internal moral 
debates, or for self-determination. Most especially, the ethnographic craft 
contributes critical perspectives on complex subjective realities that matter 
if our understanding of poverty is going to do anything more than recount 
the structural forces that impose from without. Surely sociology is big 
enough to embrace all of these missions. 
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Complex Inequality: Gender, Class and Race in the New Economy. By 
Leslie McCall. New York: Routledge, 2001. Pp. xvi+238. $85.00 (cloth); 
$22.95 (paper). 


Maria Charles 
University of California, San Diego 


Beyond obligatory references to the multidimensionality of inequality or 
to “intersections” of race, class, and gender, neither quantitative nor qual- 
itative researchers have done much to illuminate how patterns and pro- 
cesses of stratification vary across cross-classified ascriptive groups. Leslie 
McCall’s pathbreaking book Complex Inequality is a notable exception. 
McCall does more than pay lip service to multidimensionality. She actually 
examines the interrelationships among inequality dimensions and iden- 
tifies distinct structural mechanisms that underlie each. 

McCall seeks to understand how recent structural trends—the growth 
of high technology industries, economic globalization, the rise of flexible 
employment relations, growing immigration, and service-sector expan- 
sion—have affected patterns of economic inequality across class-race- 
gender groups. To garner sufficient variability on the relevant structural 
characteristics, she employs a spatial design and applies census (and 
other) data drawn from more than 500 U.S. metropolitan areas during the 
1980s and 1990s. “Naturally occurring instances” of specific economic 
configurations are thereby isolated and mapped onto patterns of race- 
class-gender inequality. Supplementing these macrocomparative analyses 
are case studies selected to represent four distinct “configurations of 
inequality”: postindustrial Dallas, industrial Detroit, immigrant Miami, 
and high-tech St. Louis. 

McCall’s analyses provide powerful confirmation for multidimensional 
understandings of social stratification. Cities vary, she finds, less in their 
overall levels of wage inequality than in group-specific patterns of in- 
equality. Moreover, the sources of inequality differ across social groups, 
so that factors promoting greater wage equality across one group dimen- 
sion (e.g., class) may be associated with increasing inequality across one 
or more others (e.g., gender and/or race). In no city, therefore, are all types 
of wage inequality uniformly low or high. McCall understands this lack 
of uniformity not as a statistical anomaly but as a defining feature of 
modern stratification regimes. Given these complexities, she argues, social 
policies must be tailored to fit the contexts in which they will be applied. 
Neither the class-based redistribution policies of the 1930s nor the anti- 
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discrimination polices of the 1960s and 1970s are, by themselves, sufficient 
remedies. 

Many of McCall’s more specific findings warrant attention by academ- 
ics and policy makers alike. These include the following: 

1. The structural causes of inequality among men are distinct from 

those among women. 

2. Wage inequality is at least as high among women as among men. 
High levels of imequality among women have been over- 
looked—perhaps due to a tendency for gender researchers to focus 
exclusively on inequality between men and women. Polarization 
among women may be the result of gender-based equal opportunity 
policies, which tend to focus on gender equity in access to elite jobs 
but do little to ameliorate the wages and working conditions of 
women at the bottom of the occupational hierarchy. Moreover, the 
restructuring of the economy has only slightly increased female op- 
portunities in high-paying jobs, but has greatly increased women’s 
concentration in low-wage jobs. 

3. In contrast to common wisdom among economists, technological 
change is not associated with high levels of class inequality. Rather, 
the “deinstitutionalization” of labor markets—flexible and insecure 
employment conditions, high joblessness, and immigration—is a 
more proximate cause of class-based wage inequality, especially 
among women. 

4. Both gender and racial inequality are particularly pronounced in 
high-technology regions. 

Throughout the book, findings and policy recommendations are nicely 
contextualized through informed discussion of historical developments 
and contemporary circumstances in specific U.S. cities. McCall’s research 
design end interpretations are well grounded in the empirical and theo- 
retical literatures on gender, race, and class inequalities. I suspect, though, 
that some scholars will take issue with her unconventional educationally 
based definition of “class” and with her near-exclusive focus on wages to 
assess inequality. f 

I was especially interested in results from chapter 4, which examines 
the relationships among occupational gender segregation, the gender wage 
gap, and structural features of labor markets. Findings again underscore 
the multidimensionality of inequality regimes: correlations between gen- 
der wage inequality and levels of sex segregation are low, and the struc- 
tural determinants of each appear to be quite distinct. Here, though, I 
suspect that McCall might have been able to shed more light on causal 
mechanisms if she had applied her multidimensional approach to the 
conceptualization and measurement of sex segregation itself. Given com- 
parative and historical evidence of substantial contextual variability in 
the occupation-specific contours of segregation, it would seem no more 
appropriate to treat sex segregation as an undifferentiated quantity than 
to subsume gender, class, and race distinctions under a single measure of 
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wage inequality. Assuming a constant level of sex segregation, for example, 
one would expect the relationships of segregation with economic structure 
and with the gender wage gap to differ depending upon how segregation 
occurs—for example, whether it occurs through female overrepresentation 
in unskilled manual work or in the semiprofessions. In my opinion, these 
relationships warrant further study. 

Stratification researchers routinely point to the multidimensionality of 
inequality and caution against generalizing their results beyond specific 
gender, race, or class boundaries. Rather than issuing these standard ca- 
veats, McCall actually embraces complexity, designing an innovative 
study that helps her identify common configurations of inequality and 
their macrolevel sources. Some of the theoretical insights garnered from 
the women’s studies Hterature and from qualitative studies of multi- 
dimensional group identities are thus brought to bear on the analysis of 
structural inequality. 


Crossing the Great Divide: Worker Risk and Opportuntiy in the New 
Economy. By Vicki Smith. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001. 
Pp. xiv+215. $29.95. 


Amy S. Wharton 
Washington State University 


Beginning more than a century ago, Marx, Weber, and Durkheim crafted 
a set of analytical tools that sociologists of work employ to this day. While 
sociologists are unlikely to abandon these tools completely, there is a 
growing sense among students of work that something far-reaching is 
afoot. As Vicki Smith explains in the introduction to her new book, the 
beginning of the 21st century finds workers and employers poised on a 
“great divide” that leaves behind much of what was taken for granted 
during the industrial era. 

. Vicki Smith has been at the forefront of research on employment re- 
structuring and the new economy for at least a decade, and this book 
brings together her research and insights. In particular, she wants to 
understand the forces at play in the 21st century workplace and their 
implications for workers. In addressing these issues, Crossing the Great 
Divide rejects simple explanations and easy answers. For example, Smith 
suggests that those who associate employment restructuring solely with 
“bad” jobs and disempowered workers, as well as those who optimistically 
celebrate the virtues of a “free agent nation” have missed something im- 
portant. Instead, she argues that the new economy—with its decentralized 
organiration, participatory management schemes, and fiexibility—creates 
both opportunities and constraints for workers. 

In making this argument, Smith critiques current research on work and 
employment, and stakes out important new ground. Two parts of this 
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critique are especially noteworthy. First, Smith chides researchers whose 
view of the present is colored by their romanticization of the more stable, 
bureaucratized, and secure employment contract that characterized the 
mid- to late-20th century. While Smith does not minimize the importance 
of attachment and security to workers, she asks researchers to think more 
broadly about the conditions under which these benefits might have been 
obtained. Second, Smith argues for a multilayered approach—that is, one 
not focused exclusively on work organization. How workers confront the 
challenges of the new economy depends on their own characteristics, 
including their race, gender, and class location, as well as their position 
within the broader community. By attending to these forms of embed- 
dedness, Smith argues, we can avoid oversimplification. 

After presenting in broad terms her interest in understanding the con- 
fluence of risk, opportunity, and uncertainty in the contemporary work- 
place, Smith moves into an in-depth analysis of four cases. Three of these 
involve workplaces where she conducted extensive fieldwork, including 
observations and interviews with workers and managers. Included here 
are a business services firm in the Northeast that supplies photocopy 
workers to multiple employers, a struggling lumber mill in the West, and 
a high-tech company in California that relies heavily on temporary work- 
ers. The fourth case in the book draws on research Smith conducted at 
a job search club for unemployed professionals in California. This di- 
versity significantly enhances Smith’s ability to construct a more nuanced 
explanation than researchers who rely on a single job, firm, or industry 
are able to offer. 

Each setting captures a different set of issues regarding employment 
restructuring. For example, the photocopy workers at the business services 
firm “Reproco” held jobs low in status and security, but that offered at 
least some of them opportunities to exercise judgment and initiative and 
to acquire valuable interpersonal skills. These opportunities were engen- 
dered by the flexible, highly decentralized organization for which they 
worked. 

Workers at the plywood plant faced a different set of challenges. As 
unionized workers in the declining wood products industry, they saw little 
alternative to management’s efforts at work reform. In this context, par- 
ticipative management was somewhat superficially implemented and only 
tentatively embraced by most workers, despite their strong interest in 
keeping their jobs. Even under these circumstances, however, Smith ar- 
gues against a “zero-sum” analysis of this work reform (p. 57). Participative 
Management, she suggests, should not be dismissed as simply a strategy 
for employers to gain more control over workers and their unions. 

Long-term temporary workers employed by a large core firm are the 
focus of Smith’s third case study. Like their counterparts in the other 
companies Smith studied, these temporaries’ work lives were full of con- 
tradictions. For example, despite low odds of obtaining permanent status, 
temporary workers nevertheless persevered. By “donning the profile of 
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an attached, valuable worker,” temporaries were able to resist margin- 
alization and survive in a highly uncertain, insecure environment (p. 118). 
Strategies for managing uncertainty and insecurity were also in demand 
among the unemployed professionals that make up the book’s final em- 
pirical case. 

Each case stands on its own to some extent, and a less careful analyst 
than Smith might be content to leave it at that. In the book’s final chapters, 
however, Smith links her empirical observations to the broad themes with 
which she began. There is much to absorb in this discussion, as Smith 
systematically assesses the challenges and opportunities workers face in 
a world where risk, uncertainty, and opportunity come together in multiple 
and often contradictory ways. 

There is a growing literature on globalization, employment restructur- 
ing, and the postindustrial workplace. Much of that work may already 
be obsolete, however, as recent evidence suggests that both the cynics and 
the optimists are wrong—or, at least, only partly right. Crossing the Great 
Divide is among the first books that tackle this complexity head on and, 
in the process, provides students and researchers with new ways to think 
about employment in the 21st century. 


Power, Profits and Patriarchy: The Social Organisation of Work at a 
British Metal Trades Firm, 1791-1922. By William G. Staples and 
Clifford L. Staples. New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2001. Pp. xiv-+206. 
$65.00 (cloth); $27.95 (paper). 


Ava Baron 
Rider College 


In Power, Profits and Patriarchy, William Staples and Clifford Staples 
have produced a fine study of the evolution of labor relations in a metal 
firm in Britain’s West Midlands. Building on critiques of labor process 
theory that emphasize the importance of a firm’s ideological practices in 
shaping labor relations, the authors identify and analyze three “factory 
regimes” at the Kenricks factory in England from 1791 to 1922. Their 
main argument is that succeeding generations of Kenricks maintained 
profits and managed workers by exploiting categorical differences based 
on sex. Each regime represented a different form of “capitalist patriarchy.” 

The introduction lays out the book’s ambitious agenda. It seeks to 
uncover the firm’s political and ideological practices and how these shaped 
both working-class resistance or consent to employers’ authority and the 
creation of class identities and class interests. Chapters trace the evolution 
of each regime, the impact of regional resources, geography, economic 
conditions, industry competition, politics, and culture. The authors draw 
on a wide array of primary sources, including labor contracts, government 
reports, and firm records. 
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Staples and Staples incorporate various theoretical strands in social 
history and historical sociology. They explore the material conditions of 
production and changes in technology and labor process while highlight- 
ing the importance of the cultural, ideological, and rhetorical ways class 
identities and interests were formed. They recognize the importance of 
material conditions for understanding how the production process was 
organized, but they also emphasize human agency and workers’ resis- 
tance. Drawing on the expansive literature on gender and work, the au- 
thors seek to show that class strategies and interests drew on assumptions 
about gender and patriarchal relations in the firm and the family. 

In the first factory regime—“patriarchal despotism,” which began dur- 
ing protoindustrialism—the capitalist relied upon the patriarchal author- 
ity of adult male subcontractors to control other workers, typically young 
men and boys and often family members. Staples and Staples demonstrate 
the significance of age and the relations of men and boys for understanding 
authority and social relations of the workplace, an issue often overlooked 
in studies of gender and work. 

By the mid—19th century economic, social, and political changes in 
England increased pressure to make factories more efficient. Staples and 
Staples provide a vivid picture of workers’ deplorable living and working 
conditions and the growing social concern over the welfare of children in 
the factories. These conditions ushered in a new production regime. “Pa- 
ternalistic despotism” used familial terms to frame employers’ concern for 
the welfare of “dependent” employees. This new paternalism provided 
capitalists with an ideological tool to wrest skill and control over pro- 
duction from male workers. Staples and Staples argue that patriarchy 
provided a “point of consensus” for working men and their employers. 
Unfortunately, the authors’ reliance on concepts of “patriarchy” and a 
“sex-caste system” inhibits their ability more fully to unveil how gender 
was implicated in labor politics. By assuming a singular meaning of gender 
accepted by male workers and employers, the authors miss an opportunity 
to explore the complexities and variations in meanings of manhood and 
manly respectability. 

As the paternalism regime declined by the turn of the 20th century, 
employers challenged skilled workers’ power in the workplace by “emas- 
culating” them through the introduction of new technologies and deskill- 
ing the labor process. Employers then hired less skilled women, who were 
cheaper to employ. Staples and Staples accept skill definitions as trans- 
parent instead of treating skill as a cultural concept and explormg how 
gender and class shaped its definition and application. 

The third factory regime, “bureaucratic hegemony,” beginning around 
1914, was characterized by formal rules dealing with wages, the division 
of labor, and work performance. Gender was manipulated to manage 
male and female workers by consent rather than coercion. Staples and 
Staples provide an intriguing analysis of the ways each of the key 
players—the state, the unions, and collective employer organizations, op- 
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erating to realize their different “interests”—contributed to reproducing 
a sex-caste system in the workplace. 

A strength of Power, Profits and Patriarchy is its discussion of the 
contradictions embedded in each of the factory regimes. The authors show 
how employers used paternalism to bind male workers to them while 
reducing workers’ power. Women workers, excluded from this paternal- 
ism, were more likely to organize and protest. Women’s place in the factory 
was built on gender hierarchies rooted in the patriarchal family, but it 
also provided women with some independence and a means to escape 
domestic work and patriarchal control at home. During the “bureaucratic 
regime” female factory workers balked at the middle-class standards of 
respectability imposed by the “lady supervisors” who had been brought 
into elicit their cooperation. Employers benefited from rationalized labor 
relations but resented state intrusion. The union advanced the interests 
of workers in some ways, but it also impeded worker militancy and in- 
stitutionalized sex inequality. Staples and Staples provide a richly textured 
discussion of the shifting discourses surrounding a strike at Kenricks and 
how the union constructed women’s interests in ways that gave voice to 
women’s grievances but also reinforced male authority and the women 
workers’ subordinate position. 

Staples and Staples do not fulfill all the promises made in their intro- 
duction, but they have produced a well-documented study of the social 
relations of the workplace and how these were shaped by gender as- 
sumptions. Power, Profits and Patriarchy contributes to our understand- 
ing of the sex segregation of work and the ways hierarchical relations of 
class and gender reinforced and reproduced each other at the workplace. 
No one can read this book and continue to doubt that the development 
of capitalism was a gendered process. 


Labor Geographies: Workers and the Landscapes of Capitalism. By 
Andrew Herod. New York: Guilford Press, 2001. Pp. xvi+352. $25.00 
(paper). 


Seán Ó Riain 
University of California, Davis 


The fate of the workers of the world is central to debates over globali- 
zation. In Labor Geographies, Andrew Herod argues that “geographies of 
labor,” which explore what globalization does to work and workers and 
how labor is affected by the remaking of social space, fail to recognize 
the active role of workers and unions in shaping global processes. Herod 
argues convincingly that these important perspectives need to be aug- 
mented with “labor geographies,” which investigate labor as an active 
agent remaking society and space. 

Herod’s primary conceptual tool in undertaking this task is an under- 
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standing of space as not simply a “container” for social relations but a 
constitutive element of those relations. Herod argues in particular for a 
focus on the scale of social action as a critical component of economic 
Hfe—whether that action occurs locally, nationally, globally, or across some 
combination of scales. But the question of the scale at which social action 
occurs is itself an object of political contestation. Space and scale are not 
simply components of social relations but are themselves socially pro- 
duced. While there may be theoretically richer accounts, this book presents 
a clear and empirically grounded account of the production of spatial 
scale and thus will provide valuable insights to those not already steeped 
in geographical theory. 

Herod’s book drives home again and again the contingency of the 
spatial scale at which social action occurs. In opposition to formulations 
that see labor as rooted in the local while capital roams globally, he argues 
convincingly that labor can act strategically and effectively across a va- 
riety of scales. The initial chapter develops his view of labor as an active 
agent in producing spatial scales of action. Subsequent chapters explore 
a series of case studies in which labor unions act quite effectively to 
preserve local manufacturing spaces in the face of changing real estate 
markets in New York, pursue a regional strategy in an attempt to limit 
the effects of containerization on East Coast dock workers, and build a 
national contract to counter interport competition in the longshoring 
industry. 

However, I found the chapters on labor and globalization (chaps. 6—9) 
most interesting. The two most novel chapters explore the role of the U.S. 
labor movement in constructing globalization and supporting U.S. anti- 
communist geopolitical goals. Through its international housing projects 
in Latin America, the AFL-CIO attempted to bolster anticommunist un- 
ions and to create concrete local manifestations of the benefits of U.S.- 
style accommodationist unionism. These chapters add significantly to our 
view of globalization as produced only by capital, pointing toward the 
complexities facing labor as a self-conscious global actor in the contem- 
porary era. Subsequent chapters explore how local, national, and global 
scales of actions are interwoven in the activities of U.S. labor unions in 
transnational labor campaigns and in Eastern Europe. 

The strength of Andrew Herod’s book is its determined demonstration 
that labor can and does play an active role in producing scales of economic 
and political action. However, this determination makes the book some- 
what repetitive. Herod could have pushed his analysis of the political 
production of scale further. There is little sense within the case studies of 
the internal political dynamics of labor unions themselves and how par- 
ticular strategies are likely to have emerged from debates over effective 
scales of action within unions. His focus is on (male) manufacturing work- 
ers and their unions, which gives the book cohesion and focus but, as he 
acknowledges, covers only a particular subset of the ways in which labor 
might shape spatial scales. How do different sectors and labor processes 
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create scales differently? How do workers create scales in ways that are 
not based on collective political action (through household labor market 
strategies, the organization of professions, etc.)? Under what conditions 
do workers produce one scale rather than another, and when are they 
effective in doing so? 

As the book progresses, we become more convinced of the author’s 
basic argument, but we learn relatively little more about how labor in- 
fluences the scale at which particular social action occurs. Surely a critical 
part of that story is how labor’s efforts at rescaling interact with other 
contemporary projects of rescaling—efforts to build entrepreneurial and 
innovative regions, “global city” economic development strategies, pursuit 
of foreign investment, migration and the formation of transnational com- 
munities, the “glocalizing” of states, and so on. Examining the interaction 
of these political projects of scale making is central to understanding 
processes of globalization. Even if Herod’s book does not undertake this 
task directly, it makes a major contribution in emphasizing that labor is 
a central actor on this emerging contested terrain. Furthermore, it is a 
valuable introduction to the idea, now well developed in economic and 
political geography, that spatial scales of action are the product of social 
struggles—a notion that could add significantly to sociological analyses 
of globalization. 


Placing London: From Imperial Capital to Global City. By John Eade. 
New York: Berghahn Books, 2000. Pp. x+198. $49.95 (cloth); $18.95 
(paper). 


Talmadge Wright 
Loyola University Chicago 


Building bridges between urban sociology, cultural geography, and cul- 
tural studies, Placing London explores the changes occurring in London 
as a result of the post-World War II collapse of empire and the subsequent 
reidentification of London as a global city. Examining selected travel 
books, insider interpretations, government reports and plans, and aca- 
demic investigations, Placing London is able to identify not only the 
changes in political economy, race, and ethnicity occurring throughout 
London between the 1920s and the 1990s, but also changes in the way 
London is represented in the popular imagination. The examination of 
these texts, as the politics of cultural representation, reveal the changes 
in different popular concepts of race, ethnicity, and class as London de- 
veloped into a global city. 

London’s status as an imperial capital is reflected in the early travel 
literature through descriptions of place that “. . . absorb{s] and domesti- 
cate[s] external influences” (p. 26). This cultural and social assimilation 
myth implied that the outsider status of newcomers as exotic others would 
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be ameliorated as they became integrated into dominant local customs 
and exited their marginalized occupational positions. This “exotic city” 
relied upon dominant understandings of what it meant to be British, as 
an imperial citizen, even while it tolerated racial and ethnic differences, 
soon to be dissolved in a mythical British imaginary national culture. 
However, in contemporary representations, variations in ethnicity and 
race are not merely tolerated but celebrated in the “multicultural city” at 
a time when representations of what it means to be British are contested. 
What does a national culture mean in the context of a globalized society 
that has lost imperial status? 

While the multicultural approach celebrates ethnic traditions, fashion, 
and the melting pot, it steers away from the inequalities that are emerging 
in the new London produced by globalization and that are deepening the 
poverty of new immigrants. The book’s detailed examination of the cul 
tural geography of London—from the fashionable areas of the West End 
and Soho to the marginalized and later redeveloping areas of the East 
End, Canary Warf, and the Docklands—paints a picture of a city caught 
between the desire to construct a smooth functioning global city for spe- 
cific elites and the reality of new racial and class antagonisms. By con- 
necting an analysis of the political economy and history of these areas of 
London and their emerging cultural representations, Placing London leads 
to a broader understanding of the social meaning of these changing city 
social spaces and redevelopment. It raises key questions, such as, City 
redevelopment for whom? Discussing the development of Canary Warf 
and the Docklands Project, Placing London locates the urban develop- 
ment agenda in the ongoing tension between Labor, Conservative, and 
local community activists interests, mediated by popular representations 
of race and ethnicity in the East End of London. As the author states, 
this work is best viewed as opening areas of questioning about cities and 
culture, areas that would benefit from further research. This book makes 
a welcome addition, along with Jane M. Jacobs’s work, Edge of Empire: 
Postcoloniahsm and the City (Routledge, 1996), to a contemporary anal- 
ysis of culture and global cities. 


Tourism in Global Society: Place, Culture, Consumption. By 
Kevin Meethan. New York: Palgrave, 2001. Pp. x+214. $65.00. 


E. Melanie DuPuis 
University of California, Santa Crus 


What is tourism? Is it the alienated modern individual’s search for the 
authentic? Is it the product of changes in political economy, creating 
workers with leisure and the spaces where they go to “consume” this 
leisure? These are the two main perspectives in the literature analyzing 
the social meaning of tourism. Kevin Meetham, in Tourism and Global 
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Society, argues that both make important points, but neither perspective 
is fully able to explain tourism as a social phenomenon. Meetham is 
interested in tourism as both a search for meaning and as an economic 
product. His analysis is part of the current generation of scholars who 
take cultural studies seriously but who believe in the importance of ma- 
teriality and productive spheres. 

This is not an easy task. Talking about consumption and production 
in the same theoretical breath often leads to analytical paralysis exem- 
plified by obtuse prose. Meethan’s discussions of the topics of political 
economy, culture, and place bring a lot of disparate work into focus. He 
gets disparate theoretical ideas to talk to each other. His work tells us 
that tourism is a remarkably complex and rich subject of analytical con- 
cern. His challenge of the simplistic analyses that focus solely on economy 
or culture is convincing. One emerges from the book believing that tourism 
is more than commodity or escape. 

In the end, Meethan demonstrates that the relationships on which tour- 
ism is based—between the “visitor” and “host,” between the client and 
tour guide, between multinational and local organizations—are dynamic, 
hybrid, heterogeneous, and mutually constitutive. He posits these descrip- 
tions as counter to the common dismissal of tourist places as “Mc- 
Disneyized,” simulated places, catering only to the tourist imaginary. In- 
stead he argues that tourist places are dynamic in that the relationships 
between the actors is constantly changing, both in terms of global context 
and in terms of the ongoing process of self-making and place-making of 
the actors. These places are hybrid in terms of the bidirectional flows of 
culture and knowledge. As a result, understanding tourism requires a 
“focus on the deployment and use of culture, and the ways in which 
commodification both interpenetrates cultures, and also acts as a means 
by which cultures are changed and maintained.” As an example, he notes 
that the cultural forms that become commodified in tourism operations 
“can also be ‘indigenized’ by local people as a means of asserting a specific 
identity.” 

Tourism relationships are also heterogeneous in that the interactions 
vary from time to time and place to place. It is impossible, Meethan argues, 
to posit one universal way in which tourists relate to local cultures. Tour- 
ism gets “deployed” by tourists, tourism companies, and locals in different 
ways. Finally, these relationships are mutually constitutive as the inter- 
relations of tourism affect all the actors involved. The idea of tourism as 
“consuming places” simplifies and misses the ways in which tourists them- 
selves become transformed through the act of travel. Meethan does not 
argue that the “Disney Experience”—of places created to represent com- 
mercialized dreamworlds—does not exist, but he does not want to make 
Disneyland the universal category for all possible tourism. Disney tourism, 
by creating an environment that copies a dreamworld, denies the potential 
other ways in which people can relate to others in the places they visit. 

In other words, Meethan’s agenda is an ambitious one, and he pursues 
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it with careful intellectual craftsmanship. The weaknesses of the book are 
basically those of academic literature in general: he assumes that the 
complexity of his argument means that the exposition must also be com- 
plex. Because arguments nowadays must be “decentered,” academic writ- 
ers tend to avoid central images and ideas to hang their argument upon. 
Of course, the finest poststructural writing does just that; it gets the 
reader’s attention with a central image, concept, or question 
—panopticons, habitus, imagined communities—and then develops the 
angles of complexity from there. While not every book can aspire to this 
realm of theoretical focus, most academic books could do more. In fact, 
as a reader, it is frustrating to read academic books and see how another 
month of rewriting could have produced a book that could capture the 
imagination of a broader reading public. 

In Meethan’s case, the missed opportunity becomes clear in his dis- 
cussion of Ernest Lefebvre. Lefebvre’s ideas about the symbolic economy 
of space turn up halfway through the second chapter, long after the first 
chapter lays out the theoretical concepts. Meethan briefly describes the 
meaning of Lefebvre’s notions of space as the effect of the overlapping 
of the economic, the political, and everyday lived struggles. Then, sur- 
prisingly, Meethan keeps returning to Lefebvre. By the end of the book, 
it is clear that Lefebvre’s notions are the ones that Meethan finds most 
salient in understanding tourism as both culture and economy. Why not 
highlight this framework in the beginning, and use it to structure the 
overall exposition? It would not have changed Meethan’s argument much, 
but it would have changed the ability of the reader to get a hook into 
Meethan’s ideas. 

In sum, this book would have been much improved if the author had 
wrestled the prose into a more focused argument. Nevertheless, Meethan 
takes on a challenging agenda and achieves the intellectual purpose he 
sets out at the beginning. One must acknowledge the complexities of 
tourism after reading this book. 


Transnational Peasants: Migrations, Networks, and Ethnicity tn Andean 
Ecuador. By David Kyle. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2000. Pp. xvi+251. $42.00. 


José Itzigsohn 
Brown University 


Transnational Peasants is a very important contribution to studies of 
contemporary migration. David Kyle seeks to analyze variations in pat- 
terns of migration from Andean Ecuador by comparing two different 
regions in Ecuador, Azuay and Otavalo, that have different historical 
economic trajectories and social structures. Within the two regions, Kyle 
analyzes two villages with different positions in the commodity chains 
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characteristic of the region. Using this elaborate research design, Kyle 
shows how the particular history and global economic insertion of each 
of these villages results in different patterns of migration and economic 
insertion of migrants in the receiving countries. 

Kyle argues that human capital theories can predict to a certain extent 
the characteristics of individual migrants and that labor market theories 
can go a long way in explaining the macro flows of migration. These 
theories, however, cannot explain migration flows between particular 
regions, the labor market insertion of different groups of migrants, or the 
timing of the migration movements. Kyle argues two main points. First, 
migration processes are embedded in the historical insertion of regions in 
the global commodity chains; second, the unit of analysis of migration 
processes is not individuals or communities, but networks. The directions 
of migration flows from particular regions, as well as the labor market 
insertion of the people from those regions, is explained by the networks 
that facilitate the migration process. Those networks arise from the re- 
gion’s historical linkages with the world economy. 

Kyle’s analysis is clear and persuasive, resulting in a very interesting 
and engaging text. I want to highlight here three innovative elements of 
the book. First, Kyle presents a “long durée” analysis of the history of 
each region and village, tracing their insertions in global economic struc- 
tures from precolonial times to the present. This historical analysis shows 
the roots, emergence, and consolidation of the migration process and what 
is new in transnational migration under the current global political econ- 
omy. In this, Kyle goes beyond common vague references to 
“globalization.” 

Second, Kyle describes and analyzes the different networks that facil- 
itate the migration flows. In one of the villages in Azuay, migration is 
facilitated by “migration merchants” who were involved previously in the 
export of the crafts of the village. Migrants from this village go mainly 
to New York City and become laborers at the bottom end of the local 
labor market there. In contrast, for one of the Otavalo villages, migration 
emerges as local entrepreneurs travel abroad to sell their own crafts or 
play music. This migration is facilitated by the social capital that Ota- 
valans have gained among travel agents through years of entrepreneurial 
craftsmanship. Travel agents give credit to Otavalans to buy airline tickets 
because they know that they are likely to return from these trips having 
accumulated some capital. 

Third, Kyle shows the limits of community solidarity and trust. In 
Azuay, where one of the villages is cut along ethnic faultlines, the social 
networks of migration are based on ethnicity. Yet, in Otavalo, where the 
villages are ethnically homogeneous, there is no rise of community trust. 
Networks and trust are in fact kin based. Kyle describes how, outside 
kin-based networks, mistrust and lack of communication prevails even 
among coethnics. 

If the book has a weakness, it lies in its analysis of transnationalism. 
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Kyle speaks of transnational migration and the emergence of transnational 
social formations (which he sets in opposition to transnational commu- 
nities). Vet, these concepts are not systematically developed. The growing 
literature on transnationalism in the study of migration is addressed only 
in the last chapter and even there, in a sketchy matter. The contours and 
characteristics of transnational social formations remain undeveloped. 
Kyle describes briefly the emergence of a new gender-based division of 
labor in the villages that he studies, but the reader is left wanting a more 
thorough treatment of these transnational social formations. 

Overall, this is a timely book that presents very important insights for 
the study of migration. Kyle’s thorough comparison of four villages is 
compelling. In particular, his careful historical analysis of social and ec- 
onomic change in the two regions and four villages is a very welcome 
innovation to studies of migration, where the tendency is often to devote 
just one chapter or even less to very broad historical backgrounds. Trans- 
national Peasants manages to address complex theoretical questions in a 
clear language while also engaging the reader. In addition to scholars of 
migration, this book will be of interest to economic sociologists, students 
of development, and Latin Americanists. Moreover, given its methodo- 
logical and theoretical sophistication, the book should also be of interest 
to scholars working on innovative research designs and the combination 
of research methods. 


Trends in Ethnic Identification among Second-Generation Haitian Im- 
migrants in New York City. By Flore Zephir. Westport, Conn.: Bergin & 
Garvey, 2001. Pp. xvi+235. $58.00. 


Juan Battle 
Hunter College and CUNY Graduate Center 


Whether one views it as a melting pot, a salad bowl, or a creative mosaic 
of cultures, the United States has always been and continues to be a 
“working experiment” in immigration. Though many social researchers 
have addressed a variety of black immigrants’ experiences, some have 
done so with distinction. Among the scholars on that impressive list is 
Phil Kestnitz, Mary Waters, Alejandro Portes, and Ruben Rumbaut. As 
a result of this book, Flore Zephir should be added to the list. 

New York City—with over 8 million people, including many immi- 
grants from all over the world—is a great laboratory to study the im- 
migration experience. Between 1965 and 1969, over three-fourths of all 
Haitian immigrants to the United States settled in New York City; ad- 
ditionally, about one-third settled there between 1985 and 1996. Zephir 
set out to better document and “draw the various shapes of Haitianness, 
by depicting as faithfully as possible its many complexities and subtleties” 
(p. 26). Building on the important and groundbreaking work of others 
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—and utilizing the best techniques from sociology, anthropology, and psy- 
chology—she began this daunting task. 

The primary location of her research was Brooklyn. During her field 
period (mainly 1998) interviews were conducted in English and Haitian 
Creole with over 100 high school students and many of their parents, 
college students, college graduates, and several first-generation Haitian 
educators. In addition to these interviews, participant observation was 
used to gather corroborative data. Well after the initial field period, follow- 
up information was gathered from teachers and program coordinators. 
Finally, scores of federal, state, and local documents were consulted. 

So what specifically did Zephir want to know? In short, “to what extent 
the strong sense of membership in a separate ethnic group, so prevalent 
among first-generation Haitian immigrants, will be carried out into the 
second” (p. 189). Not surprisingly, she found, as others have found with 
ethnic minorities, this sense is “influenced by a variety of factors: length 
... and... place of residency . . . familial capital, strength of the ethnic 
community, school location and population, and peer groups, as well as 
personal characteristics such as age, extent of schooling, and rate of mat- 
uration” (p. 190). Given that list of variables, one of the most powerful 
is the familial capital. Middle-class Haitian families are able to protect 
their children from the hostility and coldness of being an immigrant. 
Therefore, their childern are less likely to reject their Haitianness. Second- 
generation Haitian immigrants in lower-income families, conversely, are 
more likely to experience the coldness and brutality of being an immigrant. 
This is highlighted by the burden of being Haitian and the (perceived) 
history that is associated with it; thus their connection to their Haitianness 
is more tenuous. Zephir found that members of this particular generation, 
rich or poor, clearly see themselves as American dwellers for life; con- 
spicuous by its absence is the option of moving back to their parents’ 
country of birth. 

No matter how skilled the researcher or how compelling the question, 
when attempting to tell any story as complicated as this one, something 
is bound to be left out. However, there were a few things I wish Zephir 
had included. First, highlighting more examples of the uniqueness of this 
second-generation Haitian experience as compared to black immigrants’ 
experiences from other parts of the world would be useful. She visits this 
topic with the exotification of the French accent; however, the topic is 
not sufficiently explored. Similarly, there is no discussion of the uniqueness 
of New York Haitians’ experiences as compared to Haitians located in 
other parts of the United States. Finally, given the import of family capital, 
better dissecting how it functioned along the nuances of economic versus 
human versus social capital would have provided even more insight. 
Given the impact of socioeconomic status in predicting experiences, a 
broader discussion of William Julius Wilson’s Declining Significance of 
Race or The Truly Disadvantaged would have been useful in highlighting 
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similarities and differences between these second-generation Haitian im- 
migrants’ experiences and the larger black American experience. 

Intellectually and experientially, Zephir knows this community. Stud- 
ying an ethnic group to which one belongs has distinct advantages, and 
she has managed to capitalize on all of them. Of course, studying a group 
to which one belongs has some serious pitfalls, but Zephir has successfully 
managed to avoid them. She never assumes too much from her reader, 
nor does she spoon-feed them. This book is an excellent follow-up to her 
first book, Haitian Immigrants in Black America: A Sociological and 
Sociolinguistic Portrait (Bergin & Garvey, 1996). 

This book will be of interest to students, scholars, and policy makers 
grappling with issues of race, immigration, socioeconomic status, and 
language. However, it is also useful for larger audiences interested in a 
compeling story of yet one more important instrument in the orchestra 
that is ethnic diversity in the United States. 


Relative/Outsider: The Art and Politics of Identity among Mixed Heritage 
Students. By Kendra R. Wallace. Westport, Conn.: Ablex Publishing, 
2001. Pp. xiv+185. $34.95 (paper). 


Rebecca Chiyoko King-O’Riain 
University of San Francisco 


Adding to the fast-growing field of mixed-heritage (race) studies, this book 
is based on well-mined in-depth interviews with 15 mixed-heritage stu- 
dents in the San Francisco Bay Area. An empirically rich but largely 
descriptive study of the lives and identity development of mixed-heritage 
young people (16-28 years of age), this book would be ideal for teachers 
or counselors of mixed-heritage students. 

The book bases its theoretical contribution on illustrating Maria P. P. 
Root’s theories of identity development (The Multiracial Experience [Sage 
Publications, 1996]. Largely psychological in nature, these theories deal 
with having a home base/visitor’s base, both feet in both worlds, living 
on the border, or shifting identity gears. Wallace nicely brings together 
empirical data to illustrate clearly these types of identity formation. I am 
not clear what Wallace means by “nontraditional hybrid approaches” (p. 
96) to identity development, and it would be nice to uderstand more clearly 
how, and the processes by which, social forces/institutions (like schools) 
shape these identities. 

The substantive data in this book, found in chapters 3—6, focus on the 
identity issues that occur around ethnicity and race. However, there is 
very little integration or discussion of the relationship of race to ethnicity 
for these young people. It is clear that family, ethnicity, physical appear- 
ance, culture, religion, language, dialect (a good addition to the field), 
community narratives, and community ties have large effects on whether 
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students see themselves as authentic members of majority, minority, both, 
or neither communities of origin. However, much of this territory has been 
covered before in other works (Maria P. P. Root, The Multiracial Expe- 
rience [Sage, 1996] and Miri Song and David Parker, Rethinking “Mixed 
Race” [Pluto Press, 2002). For example, in her discussion of whiteness, 
Wallace draws on Hollinger’s idea of postethnic identity. Much of her 
discussion reinforces earlier research by Mary Waters (Ethnic Options 
[University of California Press, 1990) about the symbolic nature of ethnic 
identity for those with latter European American ancestry. This discussion 
would be much enhanced by engaging more openly with the exciting 
theoretical work in whiteness studies such as Making and Unmaking 
Whiteness edited by Rasmussen et al. [Duke University Press, 2001]. 

Wallace carefully illustrates how parents and community come to in- 
fluence identity development for these mixed-heritage students, and she 
shows extensively how they inherit certain ethnic and cultural traits from 
each parent, but there is no discussion of the constructed nature of these 
inheritances. For example, she discusses a woman who learned about her 
relationship to the earth from her Native American father (p. 90). It would 
be interesting to know how, where, and under what conditions she learned 
this and why she attributes this to Native Americaness. 

Perhaps more glaring is the absence of a serious analysis of gender. 
There are many points in the book (e.g., pp. 63, 88) where there is dis- 
cussion of the mother’s influence but no analysis of gender per se. For 
example, it would be interesting to know if having a white mother influ- 
ences young mixed-heritage women to have a more mainstream orien- 
tation to femininity even when their own features include dark skin and 
curly hair. 

Much of the discussion of ethnic authenticity and the struggle to be 
accepted by these young mixed-heritage students is moving but under- 
analyred. A student who is part Japanese talks about having the “real 
thing” (real Japanese culture) in Japan (p. 93). It is curious in a book 
about the social construction of ethnicity and race that there is no theory 
of the process by which these types of authenticity claims are constructed. 
Because of this, it is difficult to know how these claims are reproduced, 
reinforced, or given power—much less what strategies are employed to 
challenge or overcome them. The interviewees offer some interesting leads, 
but they tend to be described or repeated instead of analyzed and used 
to develop a more nuanced theory. The small scale of the study draws 
the reader into the individually detailed narratives, but it might be read 
alongside larger studies (see, e.g., K. Rockquemore and D. Brunsma (Be- 
yond Black: Biracial Identity in America [Sage, 2001) to see if some of 
the findings hold true. 

Toward the end of the book, there is a brief discussion of these young 
people’s status as students and some suggestions for teachers and coun- 


selors of mixed-heritage youngsters, but there is no analysis of how being 
a student influences their identity development. There is also no discussion 
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of schools as institutions or the process of identity development within 
schools. There are statements that schools and teachers reproduce racial 
meanings, but we are left to wonder how these processes actually happen 
in the lives of these young people. 

Excited by the title, I was disappointed that I could not find much art 
or politics in this book. But the real strengths of this study are the “voices” 
of the mixed-heritage students themselves that come through clearly in 
the empirical interview data. Clearly written and easy to read, this book, 
particularly the descriptive nature of the interview data, would be good 
for an undergraduate class focusing on the psychological aspects of the 
mixed-heritage experience or for practitioners who will be working with 
mixed-heritage youths. 


Black Visions: The Roots of Contemporary African-American Political 
Ideologies. By Michael C. Dawson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2001. Pp. xvitit410. $32.00. 


Bob Blauner 
University of California, Berkeley 


A political scientist at the University of Chicago when he wrote this book, 
Michael Dawson does not believe in “the end of ideology.” He sees black 
public opinion today as an arena in which competing ideologies clash in 
vigorous debate. In Black Visions he considers the history and present 
status of six major political outlooks: nationalism, feminism, Marxism and 
related Left viewpoints, radical egalitarianism, disillusioned liberalism, 
and conservatism. In addition to texts of political history, his data come 
from a 1993-94 National Black Politics Study, a probability sample of 
all African-American households that yielded 1,206 telephone interviews. 

Dawson devotes the bulk of his book to his six major ideological po- 
sitions. He begins each discussion with a historical summary of the ide- 
ology at issue. He presents a scale, based on his questionnaire data, that 
purports to capture that outlook, and then proceeds to use his quantitative 
data to locate the social correlates of support for it. I did not find these 
scales convincing. The questions that make up the “Marxism” scale seem 
too weak to me, suggesting at best a certain economic populism. In general 
I found the author’s discussion of ideas more illuminating than his quan- 
titative analyses, but that may just be my own bias. 

Dawson deftly explicates the nuances of the black nationalist tradition, 
from Martin Delaney through Marcus Garvey to Malcolm X, the Black 
Panthers, and today’s rap artists. He traces the vicissitudes of black Marx- 
ism from its origins after World War I through the Communist Party USA 
(CPUSA) to its reinvention in the 1970s among militant auto workers and 
such latterday spokesmen as Amiri Baraka, Cornel West, and Manning 
Marable. With the virtual disappearance of a black Left, Dawson finds 
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nationalism to be today’s most widespread ideology. The author himself 
seems most identified with the tradition he calls radical egalitarianism. 
His data suggest that a majority of African-Americans no longer feel that 
they will see equality in their lifetime. Such respondents fit the author’s 
category of “disillusioned liberalism,” part of a tradition that includes 
Ralph Bunche, W. E. B. DuBois, and Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Dawson sees the preeminence of conservatives such as Glenn Loury 
and Thomas Sowell to be a construction of the white power structure 
and media; he finds almost no support for their viewpoints in black opin- 
ion. Black conservatism, from Booker T. Washington through its modern 
exemplars, is the only ideology in which Dawson finds no virtues. 

In an otherwise fine book—one that will be useful to students of political 
and social theory as well as the black experience—I found several weak- 
nesses. In theorizing ideology there is no mention of Karl Mannheim or 
such recent end-of-ideology writers as Daniel Bell and Seymour Martin 
Lipset. I was also struck by the absence of any discussion of the paradox 
between the prominence of nationalism as a contemporary ideology and 
the high esteem of black Americans for such a moderate Democrat as Bill 
Clinton. The book also lacks any critical questioning of its own meth- 
odology, as if data based on one 45-minute telephone call are without 
serious limitations. In addition the text is often repetitious, at times en- 
gaging in tautologies. Some of this comes from the way Dawson’s meth- 
odology reifies his ideological types. One example: “Blacks with black 
feminist orientations are . . . more likely to support a pro-choice position 
on abortion” (p. 159). And the proofreading is shockingly bad, especially 
for a book from a fme university press. 

In a too-short concluding chapter, the author dispenses with scales and 
a “scientific” posture and becomes an eloquent advocate for a “black 
critical theory” and a “black political theory.” He calls for the “rebuilding 
of a black counterpublic” that would permit honest and vigorous debate 
without protagonists having to worry about their “blackness.” And such 
counterpublics, he argues, must eventually reach across the racial divide: 


We need a black critical theory that draws on and combines liberalism’s 
concern with individual rights and autonomy, republican concerns with 
community, social concern with an egalitarian society and economic justice 
for all, feminist traditions such as resistance to suppressing intragroup dif- 
ferences in the name of a false and oppressive unity, and blends these with 
recognition of the need for autonomous organization and cultural pride. No 
single world view or ideology comfortably accomodate all of these. But a 
critical theory can—and such a theory must be political. We’ve had a black 
aesthetic, black power, and a plethora of black public policy announce- 
ments. But a black political theory has to embody a theory of the state, 
power, human nature, and the good life. (p. 322) 


A tall order. Let’s hope this becomes Dawson’s next book. 
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Oppositional Consciousness: The Subjective Roots of Social Protest. By 
Jane Mansbridge and Aldon Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
2001. Pp. xii+309. $60.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Verta Taylor 
Ohio State University 


The central question addressed by Karl Marx in his writings on social 
and revolutionary movements is how disadvantaged groups develop the 
collective “class consciousness” necessary to resist domination when they 
are embedded in a larger culture that encourages them to internalize their 
oppression. Numerous writers interested in the psychological dynamics 
of inequality, including E. P. Thompson, Antonio Gramsci, Michel Fou- 
cault, and James Scott, have taken up this problem. It is only recently, 
however, that scholars in the field of social movements have begun to 
pay attention to what some would argue is the most fundamental process 
leading to social protest. How does structural inequality gets translated 
into subjectively experienced discontent? How does individual dissatis- 
faction get transformed into collective unrest? What role do political op- 
portunities, social movement actors, and protest events play in the con- 
struction of collective oppositional identities? The editors of this volume 
have been at the forefront of recent work in social movements that ad- 
dresses the way the collective identities and political consciousness of 
social movement actors are influenced by inequalities of race, gender, class, 
religion, and sexuality. 

In Oppositional Consciousness: The Subjective Roots of Social Protest, 
Mansbridge and Morris broaden their focus to explore the meanings of 
the term “oppositional consciousness,” to delineate the factors that con- 
tribute to its formation, and to demonstrate how oppositional conscious- 
ness works within specific groups. According to the editors, it is “an em- 
powering mental state that prepares members of an oppressed group to 
act to undermine, reform, or overthrow a system of human domination” 
(p. 5). Mansbridge conceptualizes oppositional consciousness as including 
four elements: (1) identification with other members of a subordinate 
group, (2) recognition of the injustices suffered by the group, (3) opposition 
to those injustices, and (4) an awareness that the group has a shared 
interest in working to ameliorate those injustices. Because oppositional 
consciousness arises from a subordinate group’s distinctive experience of 
domination as well as from attempts to critique, resist, and challenge 
dominant groups, oppositional consciousness is not the same for all ag- 
grieved groups. 

In addition to introductory and concluding chapters that define and 
demonstrate the usefulness of the concept, the volume is composed of 
eight uniformly well-written chapters that report original research on the 
emergence of oppositional consciousness among different groups in the 
United States: African-Americans, people with disabilities, sexually ha- 
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rassed women, Chicano workers, and gay men and lesbians. An important 
chapter by Aldon Morris and Naomi Braine develops a typology of three 
kinds of movements (liberation movements, equality-based special issue 
movements, and social responsibility movements) based on whether the 
movement actors’ political conciousness grows out of preexisting struc- 
tures of domination or indigenous cultures of resistance. In one of my 
favorite chapters, Frederick C. Harris examines a prayer breakfast held 
for Carol Moseley Braun’s U.S. Senate campaign to show how the Civil 
Rights movement appropriates and adapts elements of religion—belefs, 
music, and ritual—to construct what he terms an “oppositional civic cul- 
ture.” Focusing on the disability rights movement, Sharon Groch com- 
pares the stronger oppositional consciousness of deaf activists to that of 
blind activists and mobility-impaired activists, attributing this to varia- 
tions in these three groups’ physical segregation and their ability to create 
free spaces. Anna-Maria Marshall investigates oppositional consciousness 
among the attorneys and plaintiffs in cases that led to the development 
of sexual harassment law, one of the goals of the women’s movement. 
Although she found that most of the plaintiffs had some degree of op- 
positional consciousness “borrowed” from the feminist or Civil Rights 
movements, there was considerable variation in the political consciousness 
of the lawyers, with some highly committed to feminism and others only 
marginally sympathetic. 

The selections in this volume reveal that one of the most important 
forces countering domination and ideological hegemony is the existence 
of a preexisting oppositional culture developed out of a group’s history 
of subordination and resistance. Marc Simon Rodriguez highlights the 
importance of migrant networks that brought together two distinct op- 
positional cultures (the Wisconsin labor tradition and the political culture 
of Texas farmworkers) for the emergence of the Chicano movement. Di- 
vided consciousness is the subject of Lori Waite’s chapter detailing the 
tensions that erupted between local black elite Civil Rights activists and 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence when King took the struggle for racial equality north to Chicago in 
1966. Further illustrating how structural position and variations in the 
racial, ethnic, class, gender, and sexual composition of subordinate groups 
influence oppositional consciousness is Brett Stockdill’s chapter describing 
the importance of race in the construction of what he calls a “multidi- 
mensional oppositional consciousness” in grassroots AIDS organizing. 

This is an important book that provides compelling accounts of the 
ways groups forge coalitions to challenge injustice. Using an interdisci- 
plinary approach, Mansbridge (a political scientist) and Morris (a soci- 
ologist) are able to restore the role of power and consciousness in social 
movements to the central place that it previously enjoyed in the writings 
of classical writers interested in the relationship between subordination 
and opposition. The articles in this collection extend Marx’s more nar- 
rowly construed notion of class consciousness by incorporating the for- 
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mation of oppositional identities based in inequalities of race, ethnicity, 
gender, and sexuality. Because each article supplies inductively grounded 
conceptual tools useful to scholars interested in understanding the pro- 
cesses that lead subordinate groups to recognize and contest structures of 
power, this book is likely to stimulate future scholarship. 


Baby’s First Picture: Ultrasound and the Politics of Fetal Subjects. By 
Lisa M. Mitchell. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2001. Pp. x+258. 
$60.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Charis Thompson 
Harvard University 


Lisa Mitchell’s careful book documents her ethnographic study of ob- 
stetric ultrasound in a Canadian hospital. The book is of interest and 
importance as a contribution to the growing feminist scholarship on fetal 
subjectivity pioneered by such scholars as Monica Casper, Cynthia Dan- 
iels, Sarah Franklin, and Janelle Taylor. And it is a valuable addition to 
the corpus of feminist studies of prenatal diagnostic medicine by Rayna 
Rapp, Barbara Katz Rothman, Robbie Davis-Floyd, Margarete Sande- 
lowski, Carole Browner, and Nancy Ann Press, to name a few. Like most 
of these authors, Mitchell is acutely sensitive to the possibility that ul 
trasounds, by allowing one to see the fetus, increase the tendency to grant 
agency to fetuses. She is thus also wary, given the polarity and significance 
of the abortion debate, that this technology might be used to grant fetuses 
subjectivity at the expense of pregnant women, thereby contributing to 
the erosion of the right to choose. She does not, however, simply adopt 
a technophobic stance toward obstetric ultrasound. In fact, she is char- 
acteristic of this broader group of scholars in wanting to find a feminist 
alternative to ultratechnical, pathologized pregnancy that does not involve 
adopting a primordialist, back-to-nature feminism. As Mitchell recognizes, 
“baby’s first (ultrasound) picture” is by now a commonplace of popular 
culture, providing pregnant women and their partners with experiential 
access to pregnancy and scripting normative relational and life course 
elements of a baby’s growing identity, including providing a potent site 
for putative parent-child bonding. There is much that is interesting and 
empowering in this heady mix; the technology is not necessarily anti- 
woman. The task then becomes to articulate a more nuanced way of 
reading the technology, and that is the great strength of the book. 

In the body of the book Mitchell adopts the mantra of the social studies 
of technology that ultrasound “is not simply a utilitarian apparatus, nor 
a neutral tool,” but a polyvalent and historically contingent site of the 
production of meaning. She highlights in a chapter on the technology’s 
ontology how hard the images are to parse by those not trained in this 
kind of seeing. She perhaps overstates this; humans seem to be extremely 
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adept not only at learning to see in inferential ways, but also at inter- 
nalizing and naturalizing ways of seeing. But the point is well taken: that 
the pictures do not have immediate legibility shows up the skills and 
conventions that go into reading the images, and also illustrates the clinical 
disadvantage to recent immigrants and others with less familiarity with 
these ways of seeing. In chapters on the adoption and routinization of 
ultrasound, Mitchell deftly unpacks multiple layers of normalization. And 
her chapters on ultrasonographers’ and patients’ points of view show 
how, like other technologies, ultrasound images circulate in and help make 
up diverse spheres of meaning. A central contrast is between the ultra- 
sonographer who must diagnose and show the fetus, and the patient who 
must see and come to know the baby. Toward the end of the book Mitchell 
pans back out to reproductive politics “Reconnections”) and to her own 
interventions (*Re-visions”). She suggests, among other things, that ultra- 
sound be used less routinely, that sonographers and patients alike be 
appraised of the possible risks and limits of diagnostic accuracy, and that 
the interpretive context, including the woman’s body, be stressed as part 
of the prerequisites for the images’ legibility. These suggestions all seem 
eminently sensible. 

I would have liked Mitchell to spend more time talking about the fact 
that ultrasounds are diagnostic. Ultrasounds, even routine ones, progress 
through a search for normality and abnormality that is often only am- 
biguously resolved. By not following cases where prenatal health problems 
were suspected or confirmed through ultrasound, a key dimension of the 
ontology and experience of both normal and abnormal obstetric ultra- 
sounds is left out of the book. I also felt that Mitchell should have cited 
more of the vast literature on biomedical and scientific visualization. And 
finally, Mitchell leaves unresolved the question of the scope of her eth- 
nography. At times she is writing about a particular hospital and patient 
body in Montreal; at other times she is interested in something specifically 
Canadian; at other times she is talking about women and reproductive 
technology tout court. There is always a tension in ethnographic work 
between the particular and the general. But it would have been nice to 
have reasons for Mitchell’s shifts in focus and a more explicit account of 
the implicit comparison groups. Despite these points, however, this is an 
engaging book that is likely to be widely read and useful for teaching. 


Remaking the Godly Marriage: Gender Negotiation in Evangelical Fam- 
ilies. By John P. Bartkowski. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 2001. Pp. xix+207. $54.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Brenda E. Brasher 
Mount Union College 


Occupying a dominant place in American public life for more than three 
decades, the family values debate has become an established element of 
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the American cultural landscape. Where colonial pilgrim literature dis- 
closes that certain aspects of a family debate predate the formal estab- 
lishment of the country itself, its modern strain was inaugurated in the 
1970s by the organized feminist movement. Criticizing “the family” as a 
site of significant female exploitation and abuse, the feminist movement 
under the slogan, “the personal is political,” worked to redefine the family 
as a site where human rights prevailed. A counterargument was launched 
also in the 1970s by what habitually is referred to as “the religious right,” 
but more accurately can be labeled the American Protestant evangelical 
elite, which generated volumes of normative literature that offered a di- 
agnosis of American family ailments—whose genesis many attributed to 
the feminist movement—and prescribed a dose of Jesus to ameliorate the 
problem. Caricatured outside their home court as thoughtless reaction- 
aries, evangelical Protestant elites writing on the family are glorified by 
their own as spiritual saviors... or are they? 

In this revision of a dissertation project, John Bartkowski addresses 
himself to two questions regarding the enduring phenomenon of Protes- 
tant evangelical family theology. First he questions exactly how monolithic 
Christian Right elites’ writing on the family is at the turn of the millen- 
nium. Second, he questions the extent to which contemporary evangelical 
Christian families are fashioning themselves in accord with this literature. 
To answer the first question, Bartkowski surveyed a cross section of the 
best-selling evangelical literature on the family of the past 30 years. To 
answer the second, he undertook a case study of couples affiliated with 
an affluent, largely white, evangelical Protestant congregation in an urban 
Texas city. 

Bartkowski’s analysis of the family values literature generated by 
American evangelicals is succinctly done, and it provides a clear snapshot 
of how diverse the “Christian Right” actually is. While the prevailing view 
remains what Bartkowski characterizes as an essentialist view of mas- 
culine/feminine difference, a scattering of evangelical authors advocate a 
stance of “gender sameness,” arguing that much gender difference results 
from differing gendered socialization processes rather than innate gender 
qualities. According to Bartkowski, evangelical “essentialists” have split 
in their response to the “sameness” advocates in their ranks. Some have 
become even more essentialistic, producing a radical essentialistic liter- 
ature whose organizing principle was that women and men are signifi- 
cantly different and cannot change. Other evangelical family theologians 
moderated their essentialist stance into a soft essentialism, producing a 
variant evangelical literature that did not deny gender difference but 
treated it as fluid and somewhat open to change. One of Bartkowski’s 
conclusions is that the variety of positions on the family and gender found 
in evangelical Christian literature on the family over the past 30 years 
creates openings among which evangelical congregational leaders and 
families can maneuver to tailor an understanding of family values suitable 
to their personal insights, circumstances, and commitments. 
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Having concluded his literature overview, Bartkowski then turns to his 
case study to consider what congregational leaders do at the local level 
to teach family values, and which family values couples associated with 
the congregation adopt and live out. A participant-observer for 15 months 
in 1995-97, Bartkowski immersed himself in congregational life, attending 
numerous church events and conducting in-depth interviews with 23 mar- 
ried couples (interviewing wives and husbands separately). Bartkowski 
presents his qualitative data in the book through deft portraits of four 
couples whose backgrounds vary considerably. One is recently married. 
Another has been together over 50 years. Some are childless. Others have 
children as a part of the family unit they are endeavoring to maintain. 
Drawing upon the results of his fieldwork, Bartkowski concludes that 
while congregational teachings on family values varies among the min- 
isterial staff, congregational practices are decidedly essentialistic and pa- 
triarchal; however, the narratives of couples’ lives that Bartkowski pres- 
ents indicate that actual family practices among evangelicals varies 
considerably. 

I really liked the beginning of this book, and only became disappointed 
with it when it failed to live up to what Bartkowski could have done 
with the project—that is, more cogently address the topic of the connec- 
tions between evangelical literature and evangelical families. I was quite 
struck by the fact that none of the quotes from the couples included in 
the book contain any reference to evangelical elites. Was this the case in 
all of the interviews? If so, what does that imply for the relevance of 
evangelical elite literature to evangelical families? It would have been 
good to know exactly how much, if any, of the evangelical literature that 
Bartkowski summarized these couples had read. Were there gender dif- 
ferences in their relationship to the literature? Did females read more than 
males? The ecstasy of this book is that Bartkowski swings open a door 
onto the contemporary evangelical Protestant family. Its agony is that he 
shuts that door before readers can learn countless things about evangelical 
families that they might like to know. 

Finally, while I do not offer this as a criticism of Bartkowski’s work 
alone, I question how valid it is to produce a book on family values based 
in Texas that does not take into account the diverse ethnic and cultural 
heritages of that region. Noncomparative studies focused solely on middle- 
class white culture are so limited, they produce results of highly con- 
strained usefulness in terms of broadening our understanding of American 
social life. 
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A History of Bisexuality. By Steven Angelides. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. ix+281. 


Dawne Moon 


University of California, Berkeley 


Steven Angelides, while not a sociologist, contributes something crucial 
to both the sociology of sexuality and the sociology of knowledge. He 
rereads the familiar history of the category of sexuality with an eye for 
how the people who produce and reproduce the category create a shadow 
category of “bisexuality,” but he does not seek to affirm bisexuality as a 
lost and neglected identity category. Rather, he sees it as a highly malleable 
concept against which the binary system of hetero- and homosexuality 
has been built and maintained in changing ways over time. The book is 
sweeping in its historical and theoretical scope, it is fun to read, and it 
articulates the immanent critique of sexuality (as a historically emergent 
category) that has been struggling for a voice for far too long. This book 
will prove essential to any sociologist with an interest in sexuality or 
gender, and will be fascinating for those interested in theories of knowl- 
edge and the self. 

Angelides spins out a compelling intellectual history, showing how Dar- 
winian and psychoanalytic, liberationist, constructionist, and poststruc- 
turalist theories of sexuality have all been posited against the possibility 
of mature “bisexuality” in the present, where the term serves as a place- 
holder for whatever does not conform to authors’ sexual and gender ideals. 
He begins part 1 with the sexual science of the 19th century. In the social 
evolutionary model, scientists posited full evolutionary attainment, full 
selfhood, as the province of European masculinity. Sexual difference 
marked the pinnacle of evolution, in contradistinction to the asexuality 
of lower plant and animal species. In social Darwinist terms, all women 
and nonwhite men (in various ways), as well as white male children, were 
seen as not simply inferior to white men, but as more sexually ambiguous. 
Bisexuality, defined as having the traits of both sexes, was a condition of 
the undeveloped, the unevolved, or the degenerate. With the advent of 
psychoanalysis (chap. 3), Freud accepted bisexuality (in the form of in- 
fantile polymorphous perversion) as an element of each person’s evolu- 
tionary past, thus opening doors that were to be closed by antihomosexual 
postwar analysts (as we see in chap 4). But even for Freud, mature bi- 
sexuality-in-the-present could not exist, Angelides argues, since it would 
threaten the whole structure of the Oedipus complex. 

Throughout, Angelides assumes mature sexual fluidity to be a wide- 
spread and therefore threatening and repudiated possibility. In part 1’s 
three cases, bisexuality was repudiated because it threatened white male 
supremacy, the basis of Oedipal family drama, or naturalized heterosex- 
uality. In part 2, Angelides shows how the same repudiation of bisexuality 
carries through in more recent decades’ explicitly progay theories. He 
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examines gay/lesbian liberation, the social constructionism of both soci- 
ologists and activists, Michel Foucault’s writings and comments on sex- 
uality, and more recent queer theory. He sees each intellectual/activist 
movement—even the 1970s bisexual chic and recent appropriations of 
“queer’—as inheriting the dichotomous thinking of evolutionary theory. 

He situates himself within contemporary queer theory while fixing his 
critical gaze back on it unflinchingly. Again and again, queer theorists 
demonstrate that homosexuality and heterosexuality constitute each other. 
If that is the case, Angelides argues, it is because they are not in fact all 
that different, and together they serve to negate the third term against 
which they themselves are posited: bisexuality. Here he defines the term 
as refusals of either/or logic and thus seems to include both bi and trans. 
Angelides critiques the distance sexuality studies have moved from gender 
studies. He argues, following Judith Butler (Introduction: Against Proper 
Objects,” differences 6, nos. 2 and 3 [1994]: 1-26), that we need a theory 
that can analyze gender and sexual ideologies at once without subsuming 
gender under sexuality. To understand and challenge gender and sexual 
hierarchies, he argues, we must attend to how they are produced through 
the various meanings ascribed to the repudiated third figure of bisexuality, 
and we must take seriously the possibility of mature bisexuality in the 
present. 

A History of Bisexuality provides an important and sweeping critique, 
but the analysis is not airtight. For instance, while Angelides includes 
white racial formation in his critique of evolutionary theory, that element 
drops out of the rest of his analysis. In fact, at one point he uses the 
United States and Australian gay/lesbian movements as exemplars of the 
movement he calls “global” (using evidence from the United Kingdom to 
support his categorization), and thus reproduces the very notion of self- 
hood he claims to problematize (p. 116). This is a particularly strange 
reification of an idea of universal selfhood, considering that he sees the 
same logical lapse as a key weakness of Foucault’s analysis. But these 
problems should not distract us from the Angelides’s crucial central point 
about the reification of sexual species, even in those theories that seek to 
disrupt, deconstruct, or otherwise challenge it. Angelides gives his audi- 
ence a great deal to think about that should provoke a great deal of 
discussion. If it does not, queer theory and sociology will be all the worse. 


Social Action Systems: Foundation and Synthesis in Soctological Theory. 
By Thomas J. Fararo. Westport, Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 2001. Pp. 
xi+319. 


Donald N. Levine 
University of Chicago 


An unpretentious effort that should appeal to theory buffs, Social Action 
Systems essays a synthetic narrative of one strand of the sociological 
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tradition. Dividing the tradition into empirical, computational, and the- 
oretical components, the author attends within the last to “general theory” 
as against “world-historical” and “critical” components. His project, ac- 
cordingly, is to interpret “general theoretical sociology” in its classical, 
postclassical, and recent phases. 

The story begins with sketches of five classic authors—Mead, Marx, 
Durkheim, Weber, and Simmel—mainly to suggest a similarity of their 
worldviews with Whitehead’s process ontology. Though suggestive, this 
move abstracts a single feature from complex textures of thought, 
and—apart from Mead, who was demonstrably influenced by White- 
head—reads questionable associations back into them. Whitehead’s pro- 
cess metaphysics rejects “emergence” views, whereby different levels of 
existents display irreducible properties, but the notion of emergent prop- 
erties figured prominently in Durkheim and Simmel. 

The heart of the book addresses the “postclassical” phase, in which 
Talcott Parsons and George Homans are deemed central. Offering jux- 
taposed eccounts of the “paths of synthesis” they pursued, Fararo reveals 
generally unnoticed parallels between the two. He notes their shared in- 
debtedness to Whitehead and Henderson at Harvard in the 1930s, which 
led each to the epistemic position that Parsons designated as “analytic 
realism.” Other parallels include the distinction between external adaptive 
systems and internal relational systems; the salience of social norms in 
group structure; and the mechanisms that restore equilibrium after de- 
viations from norms. Fararo further suggests how their divergent meth- 
ods—Parsons’s in creating a compendent system of concepts, Homans’s 
in formulating analytic laws—could be made complementary. High points 
of this exposition delineate the ingredients—logical empiricism, social psy- 
chology, and behavioral psychology—that informed Homans’s Social Be- 
havior and its relation to Peter Blau’s Exchange and Power. 

Even more interesting, to my mind, are several glosses on Parsonian 
concepts. Fararo draws a striking parallel between Mead’s schema of 
mind-self-society-symbol and Parsons’s schema of behavioral, personality, 
social, and cultural systems. He draws comparable parallels between Par- 
sons’s schema of four functional social subsystems (economic, political, 
social integrative, and fiduciary) both with Coleman’s four major topics 
(markets, collective decisions and authority, social norms, and trust re- 
lations) and with Bourdieu’s forms of capital (economic, political, social, 
and cultural). Had he reached further back, he might have discovered an 
adumbration of this schema in Robert Park’s typology of interaction pro- 
cesses: competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. In further 
correspondence with this schema, to Parsons’s typology of world-historic 
revolutionary transformations that usher in modernity Fararo adds a 
fourth—“social revolution”—which he locates in the “societal community,” 
alongside the industrial revolution (economy), democratic revolution (pol- 
ity), and educational revolution (fiduciary system). Fararo also clarifies a 
distinction between two ways in which Parsons uses the concept of ev- 
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olution, in the stochastic Darwinian sense and in the sense of develop- 
mental adaptive transformations. 

The short section on recent work offers a searching account of Cole- 
man’s “synthetic effort” and a treatment of Bourdieu’s less illuminating 
notion of Aabitus. 

A refreshing journey, this, but not without frustrations. One would have 
liked crisper editing, clarified terms (what here is meant by “general the- 
ory”? what by “action”?), and a closer reading of Durkheim (where in the 
master’s ouevre does one find “Durkheim’s law”—“the greater the co- 
hesion of a group, the lower its deviance rate with respect to its norms” 
[p. 240}—and why tie forced division of labor to anomie when almost by 
definition it involves excessive regulation?). 

Above all, where is the synthesis in this avowedly “synthetic narrative” 
(p. 296)? Although Fararo periodically injects assessments of various au- 
thors in terms of such criteria as clarity, precision, generality, completeness, 
and beauty, such glosses seem tangential to his primary agenda. Social 
Action Systems does not offer a coherent integration of the work it re- 
views—does not, as did Parsons in The Structure of Social Action, work 
to show how the “permanently valid precipitates” of the prior authors 
converge into a common theoretic framework. The book never quite 
comes to terms with the yawning gap between the fundamental assump- 
tions of its two major protagonists, since the unilineal utilitarian scheme 
of Homans contradicts what Parsons viewed as the essential feature of 
human action: that it must always be thought of as caught between nor- 
mative and conditional elements. If norms become important for Homans 
and subsequently for Coleman, it is because they function as util- 
ties—things that interactors use to realize their goals, not deeply inter- 
nalized conceptions of the valuable that reflect transgenerational patterns 
of culture. There may be a way toward synthesis here, but it remains to 
be illumined. 

Or perhaps the author has misidentified his genre. Read as a dialogical 
rather than a synthetic narrative (Levine, Visions of the Sociological Tra- 
dition, 1995), Social Action Systems can be enjoyed as a deft record of 
intra- and transgenerational conversations on common problems. So 
viewed, it stands on its own as an interesting contribution, which includes 
occasional “recursive episodes of partial synthesis” (p. 295). Readers will 
judge whether that strategy is valuable in this fractious age. 
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The Ethics of Modernity: Formation and Transformation in Britain, 
France, Germany and the United States. By Richard Mitnch. Lanham, 
Md: Rowman & Littlefield, 2000. Pp. xii+281. $68.00 (cloth); $25.95 
(paper). 


Edward A. Tiryakian 
Duke University 


Richard Münch is certainly one of today’s major German contributors to 
the theory of modernity, continuing the impressive and perhaps unique 
German tradition that extends from Marx down to Habermas and Luh- 
mann. He has been very productive for a quarter of a century and has 
a number of important writings in English. Still, he is less than a household 
name in American quarters, perhaps because his version of “action theory” 
has appeared as too directly an extension of Parsons (unlike the action 
theories of, say, Joas and Habermas). 

The Ethics of Modernity may be read as an important endeavor to 
provide a grand narrative of the trajectory of modernity, in the vein of 
the sociological master of us all, Weber. It is a comparative developmental 
study of the culture of modernity (p. 6), understood normatively as pro- 
viding a certain orientation of actors to the world, and which over suc- 
cessive centuries has evolved and prevailed in defining modernity as a 
basic framework for the world we live in and experience as a dynamic 
reality. The title of the work is given by the emphasis on the overall 
process of modernization of an ethic originating in ancient Judaism, the 
ethic of instrumental activism (a key concept that Minch neglects to 
inform readers was introduced by Parsons in Structure and Process in 
Modern Societies [Free Press, 1960, p. 172], proclaimed at the onset as 
being “at the core of the globally expanding Western culture” (p. 1). 

Explicitly devoted to revitalizing Weber’s monumental project, Münch 
devotes two chapters to tracing the relation of ethics to the world, from 
Judaism to ascetic Protestantism, giving emphasis to the interpenetration 
of the core ethic and its institutional settings of instrumental action. Cog- 
nizant of globalization, Minch views the trajectory today as extending 
beyond the boundaries of the nation-state, with a wider range of respon- 
sibilities, rights, and obligations having to be coordinated, and leading to 
our taking more responsibilities worldwide at the cost of exclusiveness 
for our fellow citizens (p. 98). Then follow chapters that examine in detail 
variations in how instrumental activism related to the institutional fabric 
of Britain, France, Germany, and the United States, respectively. 

This comparative analysis, reminiscent of Weber’s examination of how 
the rationalization process met obstacles in settings other than the West 
(and especially outside the Protestant belt), points to continuities in cul- 
tural patterns and important variations in the agents of modernization. 
However, the pinnacle of the development of the ethic of modernity (which 
as an ideal-type was crystallized by Puritanism), its full institutionalization 
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as a value pattern that has interpenetrated the various institutions of 
society and provided the basic components of modern normative culture 
(activism, rationalism, individual liberty, and equality) is the United States 
(p. 232). To make a long story short, Münch concludes, “In terms of a 
permanent challenge that has to be met, America is the future of Europe” 
(p. 271). 

This book will be useful in courses looking for recent sociological ven- 
tures in comparative-historical analysis, especially if one is looking for an 
informed Weberian antidote to postmodern or even antimodern nihilism, 
or to a narrative that privileges the economic or the political at the expense 
of the religio-cultural. That said, I also have to indicate some sins of 
omission. 

The substantive chapters on Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States are insightful and substantial on Germany and rather banal on the 
others. Troublesome in the chapter on France is the simplistic dismissal 
of the Catholic Church as having “deep-seated roots or traditionalism and 
paternalism” (p. 148), completely overlooking brilliant Catholic liberal 
intellectuals like Maritain, Marcel, Mourner, and others. 

More serious is the omission of reference to the theme of modernization 
as ethical transformation that was already expounded 50 years ago by 
Ben Nelson (The Idea of Usury: From Tribal Brotherhood to Universal 
Otherhood [Princeton University Press, 1949]). Nelson provided an im- 
portant corrective to a unidirectional Westerncentric perspective on mo- 
dernity in various essays (published together as On the Roads to Mo- 
dernity [Rowman & Littlefield, 1981), giving rise to a comparative 
treatment of “multiple modernities,” further developed by Eisenstadt 
(Daedalus 129, no. 1 [2000]. The slight reference to Nelson (p. 229) is 
inadequate. 

Most serious for this reviewer is what may be taken as an uncritical 
acceptance of the ethic of modernity as attaining its pinnacle in America 
qua beacon light of the future. At the very least, a sociological “insider” 
to Europe might have found fruitful analyzing the evolving culture and 
institutions of the European Union as a new, transnational chapter in the 
making of modernity; unfortunately, the EU is completely neglected. Be- 
yond that a critique of the “pinnacle” is warranted. Yes, of course, on the 
positive side there is a strong normative culture of “instrumental activism” 
with a focus on self-fulfillment and individual success. But this Puritan- 
based ethic, devoid of the norms of caritas and compassion that are in 
the lineage of the welfare state, has additional leverage that modernization 
theory must acknowledge as having a very dark side. It has been and 
can be even today a ubiquitous and insidious codeterminant of American 
and British bellicose but moralistic foreign policy, including various old 
and new manifestations of imperialism and aggressive use of “smart” 
weapons of mass destruction against demonized non-Western settings. 
This, and the postcolonial literature equally overlooked by Münch, need 
to be incorporated in the grand narrative. He may be quite right that 
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globalization calls for a transformation of the ethical and legal regulation 
of the world, but one should take a comprehensive post-September 11 
look at the world scene yesterday and today before resting comfortable 
with his conclusion regarding the evolutionary advantage of “the Amer- 
ican type of relating ethics to the world” (p. 270). 


Ambiguous Memory: The Nasi Past and German National Identity. By 
Siobhan Kattago. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 2001. Pp. x+198. $64.00. 


Jeremy Brooke Straughn 
University of Michigan 


In Ambiguous Memory: The Nazi Past and German National Identity, 
Siobhan Kattago tackles a uniquely troubled, but potentially revealing, 
field of “collective memory”: commemorations of the Holocaust in the 
postwar Germanys and the debates surrounding them during the 1980s 
and 1990s. Hers is the first up-to-date, English-language survey of the 
major projects in East and West Germany since 1980, as well as in the 
unified Federal Republic, so Germany-watchers will no doubt take note. 
The book will also attract the attention of sociologists studying social 
memory, but its appeal to social scientists may ultimately be compromised 
by a sometimes mawkish style and an ill-suited theoretical set-up. 

In the body of the book, Kattago’s goal is to “outline how different 
public interpretations and memories of history might have shaped com- 
peting identities of East, West, and unified Germans” (p. 2). This descrip- 
tive portion largely succeeds, provided one notes that the bearers of these 
“identities” are mainly intellectuals (p. 3}—there is no attempt at social 
history here. In chapters 3—5, readers are introduced to a series of com- 
memoration projects and related public debates, each illustrating a dis- 
tinctive, overarching narrative strategy in West or East Germany or the 
postunity FRG. Several examples, like the West German Historians’ De- 
bate about the uniqueness of the Holocaust and the controversy over 
Daniel Goldhagen’s Hitler’s Willing Executioners (Knopf, 1995), are well- 
known to Germanists, but indispensable nonetheless. Less familiar but 
equally valuable are the GDR’s own historians’ debate about German 
“tradition” and “heritage,” signaling a partial turn toward cultural na- 
tionhood, and the exchange between German historian Martin Broszat 
and Israeli historian Saul Friedländer over public memory and 
historicization. 

Cross-sectional comparisons (like the anniversary of Kristallnacht in 
East and West) and temporal contrasts (the reframing of the former Bu- 
chenwald concentration camp since 1990) support the contention that 
“discussions about the Nazi past during the 1990s predominantly contin- 
ued the West German model of internalization and normalization” (p. 
118). Yet, already before 1990, there is evidence of “a dramatic departure” 
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in the Federal Republic “from [a national narrative of] the German as 
guilty pariah to [one of] the German as normal European” (p. 71). This 
is symbolized by the critical reaction to Helmut Kohl’s commemorative 
visit with Ronald Reagan to the Bitburg military cemetery, where 49 
former SS members are buried, and by (still ongoing) discussions about 
a proposed Holocaust memorial in Berlin. This longing for normalcy, she 
hopes, need not result in the abandonment of a climate of critical dis- 
cussion. Projects like the Holocaust memorial, if well-conceived, could 
instead serve as “countermonuments” that embody the “attempt to engage 
the viewers in critical reflection about their own link to history and future 
endeavors” in perpetuity (p. 27). 

Ambiguous Memory would be a better book if it had stopped here. 
Sadly, when it tries to go further and overlay these cases with an additional 
conceptual apparatus, it founders before it really gets started. In chapter 
2, Kattago wants to appropriate “collective memory as an analytic frame- 
work” for analyzing political motives and narrative strategies in public 
commemoration (p. 13). This is a worthy goal to be sure and one that 
has been pursued in various contexts by sociologists like Jeffrey Olick, 
Barry Schwartz, Howard Schuman, and their collaborators. Unfortu- 
nately, Kattago does not exploit the analytic power of recent work on 
collective memory. Instead, she struggles to impress her favored frame- 
work—one drawn from a chronicle of national commemoration in France 
(Pierre Nora’s Lieux de Mémoire [Gallimard, 1984—92 )—where it does 
not want to go. Thus, a key process here—the “democratization of mem- 
ory,” driven by the spread of media representations of history, that (in 
Nora’s words) “makes everyone his own historian” (p. 20)—seems at odds 
with Kattago’s cases. For one, why “democratization” is relevant to a 
study of intellectual debates remains a mystery. Moreover, whereas Nora 
posits a decline of the nation as a source of solidarity (p. 21), Kattago 
herself states—though without seeming to notice the tension—that in re- 
unified Germany, “the memory of the German nation serves as a partic- 
ularly important force of social cohesion” (p. 21; emphasis added), not one 
in decline. 

What the author mainly wants to emphasize, I believe, is simply the 
“ambiguity of memory” in modern societies, by which she means the 
prevalence of “contestation and debate about whose memory and whose 
past are remembered or forgotten” (p. 29). And, indeed, Ambiguous Mem- 
ory is at its best in showing us that debates about Holocaust commem- 
oration are alive and well in unified Germany. By the end, unfortunately, 
the book does not say much about collective memory that has not been 
said with greater analytic rigor and consistency by others. 
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The Invention and Decline of Israeliness: State, Society, and the Military. 
By Baruch Kimmerling. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001. 
Pp. x+270. $45.00 (cloth). 


Uri Ben-Elezer 
University of Haifa 


Baruch Kimmerling, one of Israel’s leading sociologists and certainly one 
of its most productive and original scholars, has written an inspired, 
broad-ranging book on Israeli society and the upheavals it is experiencing. 
His main argument is that the era of Zionist hegemony, which for many 
years accompanied Israel under a distinct leadership and a dominant 
culture, no longer exists. Its decline also puts an end to the Zionist dream 
that the country would act as a melting pot for the Jewish immigrants 
from all corners of the world. The road was paved for the heterogeneity 
of the Israeli society, which in part was forged only in the past decade 
(in the wake of the mass immigration from the former Soviet Union and 
Ethiopia), to be converted into the established existence of seven distinct 
cultures and identities (the C-7): secular Ashkenazi, national religious, 
traditionalist Mizrahim (Orientals), Orthodox religious, Israeli Palestini- 
ans, Russian immigrants, and Ethiopians. 

The C-7 paint the new Israel with a brush of social, cultural, political, 
and economic differentiation and conflict. Each component group es- 
pouses a separate worldview and has its own interests and clear political 
ambitions. At the same time, despite the fragmentation and the struggles 
among the groups, two basic cultural principles continue to exist and to 
prevent Israel from becoming a social Tower of Babel: the national- 
religious principle (Jewishness) and the military principle (militarism). 
These two principles are shared by almost all of the seven cultures, and 
the Israeli reality cannot be understood without taking them into account. 
In any event, according to Kimmerling, the hegemonic era of collectivist, 
doctrinaire, mobilized, and uniform Israel has ended, but the existence of 
the C-7 also holds out little hope for the country’s future. The reason is 
that there is no accompanying ideology of pluralism and multiculturalism. 
Moreover, the phenomenon has not brought about the termination of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict or of Israel’s existence as an immigrant settler society, 
which is constantly casting hungry eyes at its surroundings. 

The book opens with a historical overview, which is vital for readers 
who are not well versed in Israeli history, though superfluous for others. 
The Palestinian historiography is also described, though more sketchily; 
the idea is to provide a deeper understanding of the development of the 
Jewish-Israeli society, but the description leaves the reader unsatisfied. 
The second chapter adduces the book’s central theoretical foundation, 
which is based on the idea of the state as an actor and as the variable 
that explains the reality. From the historical point of view, the author 
describes with great skill the organizing principle of Israel in its incipient 
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stage. This was the eponymous principle of “statism”: a multitentacled 
bureaucratic state structure with a large and powerful army at its center. 
In chapter 3, Kimmerling describes the collective and cultural identity 
that developed in Israel during its first years and constituted the basis 
for the hegemony of the generation of the founding fathers and their 
sons—the Ashkenazi Zionists who came from Eastern Europe to the Mid- 
dle East, established an institutional structure, gradually appropriated the 
land, and who almost inevitably were immediately in conflict with their 
surroundings. 

Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the decline of the old hegemony and the 
emergence of new forces on the historical stage, in particular the religious 
Zionist movement whose members settled in the territories that Israel 
conquered in 1967. This movement gradually occupied a central place in 
Israel and influenced government policy. These two chapters (4 and 5) 
also, or mainly, address Israel’s fragmentation into seven distinct cultures. 
These are described credibly and convincingly, and the reader encounters 
profound insights scattered through the chapters. These alone make the 
book worth reading. Chapter 6 deals very impressively with the two 
cultural principles of nationalism and religion, which are yoked together 
in the Israeli reality and dictate the overall way of life of the Israeli 
democracy (which according to the author is not a democracy but an 
ethnocracy). The last chapter dwells on the military consciousness in Israel 
(which Kimmerling calls “militarism” without defining the term) and on 
how war making has become a central ethos in the country and unites 
nearly all of its different elements. 

The writing is clear, though the English is fairly rudimentary. The book 
joins a series of studies that generally cast a critical eye on the new Israel. 
It has a number of flaws, which will be noted here briefly. To begin with, 
the approach that sees the state as an actor appears outdated and deter- 
ministic in the postmodern or poststructuralist era. There is no reference 
at all to the phenomenon of postmaterialism, which precisely in the past 
decade has assumed a variety of interesting forms in Israel. Surprisingly, 
there is also barely any mention of the materialist phenomenon: Israel is 
striding into the neoliberal era with extensive poverty, high unemploy- 
ment, and a gap between the wealthiest and poorest groups that is among 
the widest in the world. Is the economy not one of the reasons for the 
end of the old hegemony and the appearance of the C-7? 

A further weakness is that the author consistently describes culture as 
separate from the social structure. This is an approach that has not been 
accepted since the decline of the functionalist-structuralist school in the 
1960s and the rise of the approach that views culture and ideology as 
embedded in social practices, not as lying outside them. Quite surprisingly, 
too, history is not adduced as an explanatory variable in the book. True, 
the author describes social development and change (the conquest and 
subsequent occupation of the territories justly appears as a dramatic turn- 
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ing point in Israel’s history), but the analysis nevertheless suffers from a 
largely static systemic approach. 

Despite these flaws, this is an original, innovative, and important book. 
Those who are known as “lovers of Israel” and are in charge of the 
country’s official history will probably be disappointed and even angered 
by it. Some will object to the razor-sharp and sometimes sweeping anal- 
yses. Kimmerling, though, is clearly not out for agreement or popularity; 
his aim is to shed light on the various aspects of the phenomenon and 
on its multiple contradictions. That he achieves very skillfully. Anyone 
who is interested in seeing what lies beneath Israel’s heavy ideological 
and political trappings will find the book fascinating. 


States and Women’s Rights: The Making of Postcolonial Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco. By Mounira M. Charrad. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2001. Pp. xix+341. $50.00 (cloth); $22.00 
(paper). 


Laurie A. Brand 
University of Southern California 


Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, the three primary countries constituting 
the Maghrib, or North Africa, are all former French colonies. All have 
overwhelmingly Muslim populations, and all, lacking the tradition of a 
strong centralized state, have long counted kin groupings organized as 
tribes as the primary locus of social organization. In her ambitious new 
book, Mounira Charrad asks, given the many basic parallels, how may 
one explain that in the wake of independence the family status codes 
adopted by each country were so different? Her argument, at base, is that 
the greater the degree of state autonomy from tribal groupings, whose 
economic and social power was favored by conservative interpretations 
of Islamic law, the more extensive the reforms in family law. Moreover, 
such reforms should be seen not simply as by-products of political strug- 
gles, but as central to the process of regime consoHdation. 

In Tunisia, where the author argues that centralizing tendencies had 
progressed furthest and tribal groupings had already lost much power, a 
revolutionary personal status code was introduced. At the other end of 
the spectrum, in Morocco, where the king looked to the tribes after in- 
dependence to support him against urban nationalists seeking to limit 
monarchical power, a very conservative family code was adopted. Be- 
tween these two is Algeria, where the struggle for power between con- 
servative and reformist elites led first to paralysis, and then to the prom- 
ulgation of a very conservative code. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first provides an introduction 
to tribes in North Africa, Islamic law, and the role of women. Part 2 
consists of historical expositions and comparisons of the precolonial and 
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colonial experiences of the three case countries. Part 3 proceeds country 
by country to consider the central problematique of the role of tribes in 
shaping postindependence politics in the realm of family law. 

Charrad, appropriately sensitive to historical context, is careful to argue 
in her conclusions that one should not assume that her argument will 
apply beyond the Maghrib. Yet, such a careful analysis of three cases 
addressing state, tribe, and law should offer a model appropriate at least 
for testing in other cases. A cursory attempt at doing so, however, suggests 
that adding cases may not produce much more variation in the dependent 
variable than one saw in Charrad’s analysis of Morocco and Algeria. 
Indeed, Charrad herself notes that in the case of these two countries, it 
is not so much the outcome that was different—a very conservative law 
preserving male privilege and reinforcing agnate ties and power—but 
rather the process by which it was reached. This, of course, is a different 
dependent variable than that set out in the be 

When one surveys North Africa, the Middle East, and the Persian Gulf 
region, there are clear and important differences in women’s status (right 
to vote, freedom of movement, etc.); however, when it comes to family 
law itself, the differences are generally quite minor, with the exception of 
Tunisia and Turkey. The author’s analysis would suggest that tribal 
groupings were weaker and state autonomy greater in these two countries 
than elsewhere in the region. Another possible explanation—one which 
Charrad engages in part, but not fully, in her chapter on Tuni- 
sia—concerns the nature and orientation of the political elite itself, sug- 
gesting that significant explanatory power may lie with the political acu- 
men of a Bourguiba. Certainly, a triumph of Ben Youssef, whose 
supporters included tribal elements, over Bourguiba rather than the re- 
verse, would have produced a very different Tunisian family law. Char- 
rad’s argument on this point remains completely intact if tribal elements 
lost because they were already too weak. But if such an outcome could 
not have been predicted in advance, then perhaps the “state autonomy 
of tribe” argument is not quite as powerful as the discussion implies. 

To be fair, the author does note that the state-tribe relationship has 
several complex dimensions—the extent to which tribal groupings could 
be mobilized to fight the colonizer, the degree to which the nationalist 
leadership actually mobilized them, how kin-based tribal solidarities en- 
tered politics in the newly independent state, and the potential for bu- 
reaucratic centralization inherited from the precolonial and colonial pe- 
riod. The author does engage all of these; however, they do not receive 
equal or parallel treatment within or across cases, and hence it is not 
always obvious which components of the state-tribal relationship in the 
regime-consolidation and state-building processes she views as having the 
most overarching explanatory power. 

These comments aside, this is a wonderful book. Well-researched, ex- 
ceedingly well written, and with an argument and evidence that not only 
force the reader to remain engaged but also provoke constant questioning 
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and cross-country and cross-regional comparisons. It is a fine piece of 
scholarship that deserves the attention of students and scholars interested 
in a wide range of disciplines and questions, from state-society relations, 
postcolonialism, comparative history and sociology, to political science, 
Middle Eastern studies, and women’s studies. 


A Social Laboratory for Modern France: The Musée Social and the Rise 
of the Welfare State. By Janet R. Horne. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 2002. Pp. xifi+353. $64.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


Daniel Béland 
University of Calgary 


The study of reform networks is an essential component of the current 
scholarship on social policy development. In her book on the origins of 
the French welfare state, Janet R. Horne explores turn-of-the-20th-century 
reform networks by reconstructing the history of the Social Museum, a 
nongovernmental and nonpartisan research institute founded in 1894. 
Instead of exploring parliamentary debates dealing with social policy is- 
sues, the author studies “a ‘parapolitical sphere’ that existed in the in- 
terstices of government, philanthropy, and industry, midway between the 
public interests of the state and the private interests of the individual” 
(p. 5). This focus on the “parapolitical sphere” leads to the author’s main 
thesis: “The extraparliamentary debate on social politics at the turn of 
the century, which often proceeded the parliamentary debate, was central 
to the rise of the welfare state” (p. 5). More precisely, the book analyzes 
discursive practices aimed at justifying “scientific” social reforms against 
“old liberalism” and its individualistic assumptions. 

Created in the aftermath of the 1889 World Exhibition (chap. 2), the 
Social Museum attracted social reformers from different professional and 
political backgrounds (chap. 4). But, as demonstrated by Horne, these 
reformers framed a critique of “old liberalism” similar in many ways to 
U.S. Progressivism and British New Liberalism (p. 177). Indeed, various 
members of the Social Museum were directly involved in the international 
reform networks of the time. Simultaneously, their discourse on social 
reforms was grounded in nationalist assumptions: “A language of con- 
sensus on the goals of social welfare reform in France was... established 
along the lines of a republican national identity (p. 271). While embracing 
a positivist model and launching “social surveys” concerning different 
social and economic problems, French reformers framed a discourse that 
was not only nationalistic but moralistic: in their prose, the preservation 
of social order and traditional gender roles is often depicted as a moral 
imperative (p. 237). Through the book, the author actually shows how 
traditional gender roles colored the reformers’ analyses and policy 
proposals. 
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Beyond these common assumptions, social reformers of the Social Mu- 
seum hardly agreed on the role of the state in implementing reforms that 
could reinforce social cohesion and economic security. At first, most re- 
formers supported voluntarism and mutualism. But facing the limits of 
voluntary actions, many reformers gradually turned to the state as a 
central agent of social and economic reform (p. 220). The last two chapters 
of the book shine a light on this debate concerning the role of the state 
by discussing two policy issues: the 1910 law on public pensions (chap. 
5) and the campaign in favor of social housing and public hygiene before 
1914 (chap. 6). These chapters demonstrate the widespread influence of 
the Social Museum in the shaping of the French social reform agenda at 
the beginning of the 20th century. 

Unfortunately, when discussing these specific policy issues, Horne does 
not systematically take into account the specific political institutions and 
“policy feedbacks” that structure the legislative process as well as the 
“parapolitical sphere” (see Theda Skocpol, Protecting Soldiers and Moth- 
ers: The Political Origins of Social Policy in the United States [Harvard 
University Press, 1992). For example, a presentation of the Third Re- 
public’s party system would have been useful to relocate reform networks 
in the structuring context of the French polity. By focusing on “national 
values” and the vague concept of “consensus,” Horne indeed tends to 
downplay the impact of party competition and social movements on the 
agenda-setting process. Finally, the idea that the history of the Social 
Museum directly contributes to a better understanding of the current 
“consensus” on the French welfare state is problematic at best (p. 3). Strong 
support for contemporary social programs is probably more related to the 
distribution of generous benefits than to a set of “national values” sup- 
posedly altered by the Social Museum’s reformers. 

Beyond these critical remarks, one must recognize that A Social Lab- 
oratory for Modern France fills a significant gap in the literature on French 
social policy history. Social scientists fmally have access to an exhaustive 
monograph on the Social Museum that is grounded in solid archival 
research. And because the author generally succeeds in replacing social 
reform networks in their historical and social context, this book will prove 
useful to all the students of turn-of-the-20th-century French society. 
Horne’s work shall also interest scholars working on reform networks, 
the social construction of expertise, and welfare state development. Social 
scientists exploring the emergence of modern sociology could also learn 
from Horne’s account on the first modern “social surveys” and the role 
of the sociologist Frédéric Le Play and his students in the establishment 
of modern reform networks. 
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The Legacies of Liberalism: Path Dependence and Political Regimes in 
Central America. By James Mahoney. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 2001. Pp. xvilit+ 396. $42.50. 


Monica Prasad 
University of Michigan 


For several years now, James Mahoney has been probing the methods 
employed in comparative-historical sociology and publishing clear-headed 
articles about their strengths and limitations. This book, his first sub- 
stantive work, trains that methodological sophistication onto a fascinating 
and important question: Why have the countries of Central America, 
despite common cultural and historical experiences, experienced political 
fates as divergent as extreme violence and civil war (Guatemala and El 
Salvador), dictatorship (Honduras and Nicaragua), and stable democracy 
(Costa Rica)? Mahoney systematically examines the histories of all five 
Central American countries across nearly two centuries to argue that their 
disparate politics as late as the 20th century can be traced to a particular 
“critical juncture” that occurred a hundred years earlier: the liberal reform 
period, during which Central American countries first integrated them- 
selves into the global market as exporters of coffee or bananas. 

The full explanation is nuanced, complicated, and breathtaking, and 
no summary can do it justice. In brief, Mahoney argues that because their 
liberal reform periods were launched at a time when state actors in Gua- 
temala and El Salvador were experiencing significant political challenges, 
these two countries developed powerful centralized state and military 
apparatuses to respond to these challenges; these state apparatuses were 
capable of radical action in their own interest, and thus adopted radical 
liberalizing reforms that polarized the class structure; the combination of 
class polarization and a centralized, militarized state led to harsh coun- 
terresponses to democratizing episodes, resulting in military-authoritarian 
regimes. Costa Rica, where state actors were not experiencing significant 
political challenges at the time of liberal reform, did not need to develop 
such a centralized state and military apparatus; lack of this apparatus 
meant state actors, in pursuing their own ends, found it more expedient 
to adopt moderate liberalizing policies and also to mobilize the masses, 
and a mobilized citizenry further prevented harsh state action, eventually 
resulting in a stable and tolerant democracy. Nicaragua was on the former 
path and Honduras on the latter one, but U.S. intervention caused both 
of them to revert to traditional dictatorship. This explanation seeks to 
supplement the more usual explanation of Central American trajectories 
as the result of patterns of class coalition or U.S. intervention alone: 
Mahoney argues that political elites of the Liberal Reform period did not 
simply respond to pressures from class elites or U.S. agencies, but used 
these external pressures to further their own political projects, and their 
ability to do so affected future developments. 
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Historical sociologists run the risk of pleasing neither historians nor 
sociologists, and despite the book’s virtues, Mahoney does not quite escape 
this difficulty: sociologists will find many problems with the theoretical 
framework employed. Mahoney presents his work as an advance on the 
theory of “path dependence,” the idea that certain specifiable features of 
complex systems make it difficult for a society to veer from a path once 
it is chosen. Economists use this idea to explain why inefficient practices 
persist: learning costs, start-up costs, costs of infrastructure, and so on, 
make it difficult to change practices adopted on a large scale. Mahoney 
extends the thesis beyond the idea of the costs of change; he wants to add 
other mechanisms, including “power” and “legitimacy,” that lock in prac- 
tices once they are chosen. 

But there is a problem with this. As Mahoney himself has brilliantly 
explained in more detail elsewhere (“Path Dependence in Historical So- 
ciology,” Theory and Society 29:507-48), path dependence is most useful 
when analyzing sequences of events where a “critical juncture,” a moment 
of true contingency—where something happens that cannot be explained 
by theory—is followed by a determined, theoretically analyzable, chain 
of events. But from the evidence given in this book, the choices made 
during the moment of liberal reform are perfectly explicable in terms of 
any theory that focuses on the interests of state actors: “These dictators 
{in Guatemala and El Salvador] enacted radical policy options because 
. . . this kind of reform best enabled them to increase individual political 
power and secure overall liberal political control” (p. 112); “A better ex- 
planation for Carrillo’s [moderate] policies [in Costa Rica] highlights the 
relatively limited political threats facing his administration” (p. 148). 

Because of this, it is not clear why one should consider the liberal reform 
period the critical juncture instead of, say, the period before it, which gave 
rise to the disparate political alliances, or some period after it. And there- 
fore it is not clear that the discussion of “path dependence” and “critical 
junctures” is giving us anything that a simple state-centered perspective 
would not. Indeed, the book reads as a companion piece to Brian Down- 
ing’s state-centered argument in The Military Revolution and Political 
Change (Princeton University Press, 1992). Downing’s book does not fig- 
ure on Mahoney’s bibliography, but might serve as the basis for a pro- 
ductive comparison in the future: both authors are reacting against similar 
perspectives and coming to similar conclusions despite their seeming ig- 
norance of each other and despite their attention to different parts of the 
world. 

Mahoney is committed to a reconciliation of path dependence with other 
theoretical perspectives, but perhaps path dependence is most useful in 
political sociology where it cannot be reconciled with other perspectives: 
if path dependence explanations can identify instances where even the 
very powerful cannot get what they want because of certain specifiable 
features of complex systems, they would present a clear and useful al- 
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ternative to state- and class-based explanations, and an empirical dem- 
onstration of how “history matters.” 

Of course, it is easy for a reader to complain about this or that, and it 
is far too easy to let a short review fill up with quibbles. It is the function 
of a strong piece of scholarship in current comparative-historical sociology 
to raise serious questions and open up new avenues of inquiry, and, as 
should be evident from this review, in that respect this book is second to 
none. It will be appreciated by comparative historical sociologists as well 
as scholars of Central America. Mahoney has thought deeply about im- 
portant questions; he has researched his subject exhaustively and well; 
and his book is thus worthy of the highest praise that a reviewer can 
give, which is that this is a true advancement of our knowledge. 


Politics after Neoliberalism: Reregulation in Mexico. By Richard Snyder. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001. Pp. xxi+245. $60.00. 


Dingxin Zhao 
University af Chicago 


Between the late 1980s and the early 1990s, in association with the third 
wave of democratization, many countries abruptly deregulated their econ- 
omies opting for a free market. The deregulation was regarded by the 
neoclassic economists as crucial to a prosperous economy, but more than 
10 years after the implementation of such policies, economic crises haunted 
many Latin American countries, and Russia, the largest country to have 
undergone the shock therapy, not only experienced a huge economic down- 
turn but also saw the domination of mafias in economic activities. Nu- 
merous studies have been conducted on the consequences of the economic 
deregulation, but few possess the analytical clarity, methodological rigor, 
and theoretical sophistication of Richard Snyder’s Politics after 
Neoliberalism. 

Based on his research in four Mexican states (Oaxaca, Guerrero, Chia- 
pas, and Puebla), Snyder argues that, instead of leading to a free market 
as the neoclassic economists had anticipated, the economic deregulation 
in Mexico’s coffee sector provided the local elites and the coffee producers 
the opportunities to forge new reregulative institutions for market gov- 
ernance. Moreover, because of the variations among the four states—in 
terms of the state governor’s initial policy orientation, the organizational 
strength of the small coffee producers, and different responses of the small- 
producers organizations to the governor’s reregulation efforts—different 
market-governing new institutions were developed in the process. More 
specifically, in Oaxaca and Guerrero, the governor’s initially neocorpor- 
atist reregulation project faced the challenge of the powerful small- 
producers organizations. In Oaxaca, however, the coffee producers only 
aimed at modifying the project. The limited goal allowed the governor 
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to incorporate the small-producer organizations into the political process 
and facilitated the rise of new institutions beneficial to the small coffee 
farmers. In Guerrero, by contrast, the coffee producers placed democra- 
tization before economic interests, which polarized the politics and led to 
the eventual rise of exclusionary policy frameworks to the disadvantage 
of the small coffee farmers. In both Chiapas and Puebla, the governor 
adopted crony capitalist reregulation projects to benefit oligarchs, but in 
Chiapas the strong small-producers’ movement first blocked the project 
and then, when the opportunity came (the Zapatists uprising fostered an 
alliance of the reformist federal officials with the small producers), forged 
a participatory policy framework, whereas in Puebla the extremely weak 
small-producers’ organizations could do very little about the rising crony 
capitalist project. 

Snyder’s analysis convincingly demonstrates that state policies do not 
operate in a social vacuum, and that various sociostructural conditions 
under which state policies operate can bring different outcomes unantic- 
ipated by the policy makers. This has been the major reason behind the 
failure of the neoliberal economic reforms in many countries. Snyder’s 
book focuses on Mexico, but its implications certainly go beyond Mexico’s 
borders. Moreover, the study is about much more than the consequences 
of neoliberal reforms. It cuts through a wide range of fields, ranging from 
social movements, democratization, and economic development and will 
surely attract a large audience. 

Snyder’s comparison is very well implemented. The extraordinarily rich 
detail that he has brought into the analysis shows us his empirical sen- 
sitivity, and his ability to arrange his data into a well-developed argument 
demonstrates his superb analytical skills and great confidence. He has 
written the book with such clarity that one may easily overlook the 
amount of effort that has gone into the research, but after a careful reading 
one will certainly find that it is crafted out of a striving for a long-term 
impact. 

Great books are, of course, not faultless. In the field of economic de- 
velopment, for example, what is important is not just to point out the 
unintended consequences of an economic policy, but also to pin down 
whether such a policy in the final instance has facilitated economic de- 
velopment. In the book, Snyder claims that the participatory policy frame- 
work was beneficial to the small coffee producers. He has also made 
interesting analyses such as how the participatory new institutions in 
Oaxaca facilitated a successful control of the plague caused by broca 
beetles. Nevertheless, the book does not provide hard data on the per- 
formance of the coffee sectors in the four Mexican states after the rise of 
new market-governing institutions, nor does it offer data showing that 
the small coffee producers’ living standards indeed greatly improved un- 
der the participatory framework but deteriorated under the exclusive pol- 
icy framework. Without that evidence, readers may wonder whether it is 
possible that the exclusive framework may raise the scales of the pro- 
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duction and enhance the performance of the entire industry, eventually 
benefiting the whole country. One may also argue that, while the inclusive 
framework gives more power to the small producers, it may lower the 
efficiency of coffee production and prove detrimental to the whole coffee 
industry and the small producers in the long run. 

In comparison with its achievements, the above-mentioned weaknesses 
are at most blemishes. The research on economic development, after the 
publication of some paradigmatic works by such scholars as Bates, Evans, 
Haggard, Migdal, and Wade, has become pretty dull in recent years. 
Snyder’s book has certainly brought fresh air to the field. It will remain 
a must-read on the politics of the neoliberal reforms. 


We Are All Equal: Student Culture and Identity at a Mexican Secondary 
School, 1988-1998. By Bradley A. U. Levinson. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 2001. Pp. xxii+ 434. $74.95 (cloth), $23.95 (paper). 


Catherine Fobes 
Alma College 


Sociological educational theorists have long held that educational insti- 
tutions not only provide instructional services; they also organize social 
relations. To say that schools structure class and social order, however, 
leaves open the question of the kind of stratification educational systems 
create and the degree to which students exercise social agency. In his 
richly detailed and theoretically innovative book, We Are AH Equal, Brad- 
ley A. U. Levinson depicts a school in which students forge their common 
identities and aspirations within, and sometimes against, official school 
structures and discourses. His analysis challenges the core premises of 
reproduction theory and illustrates resistance theory in fruitful directions. 

Reproduction theorists concentrate on how the discourses, ideologies, 
materials, and practices that constitute educational institutions influence 
class structure. They claim that contrary to the liberal view of the edu- 
cational institution as the great equalizer—that is, as a vehicle for indi- 
vidual development, social mobility, and empowerment of the disadvan- 
taged—-schools reproduce the dominant ideology and the circulation of 
skills needed to perpetuate the social division of labor. A major problem 
with reproduction theories, however, is their failure to capture how human 
agents come together within specific historical and social contexts to resist 
domination and struggle for change. 

More recent research on schooling has both challenged and attempted 
to move beyond reproduction theories by emphasizing history, human 
agency, conflict, struggle, and resistance. Loosely labeled “resistance the- 
ory,” this approach expands the reproduction framework by elucidating 
complex conflicts and contradictions within social institutions, by em- 
phasizing the historical and creative dimensions of cultural reproduction 
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and resistance inside and outside the schools, and by taking into account 
other forms of oppression, specifically those based on gender, race, and 
ethnicity. 

Levinson’s detailed and nuanced study of a provincial Mexican secun- 
daria (the equivalent of U.S. grades 7—9) challenges reproduction theory. 
First, his focus is on students’ agency, which reproduction theory neglects. 
Second, reproduction theory would predict deep class divisions and dis- 
courses about difference among students in the secundaria, but Levinson 
uncovers a student discourse of equality and solidarity, the hallmark of 
which is their slogan—Todos somos iguales (We are all equal)—that guides 
students’ actions. Although not very clearly defined, the reader can infer 
that equality, according to Levinson, entails a uniformity in students’ 
outward presentation, as in speech patterns, style of dress, and actions, 
and solidarity refers to their expressions of harmony and togetherness. 

The historical context in which these students act is shaped by tension 
between three competing political regimes: a conservative hierarchical 
regime rooted in Spanish colonialism and the Catholic church, a com- 
peting liberal tradition emphasizing individual advancement and tech- 
nical mastery, and a nationalist collectivist movement resulting from the 
Mexican Revolution, stressing cooperation, national unity, and selfless 
citizenship. Although the school is atypical in its diverse mix of social 
class, ethnicities, gender, and rural and urban origins, the school admin- 
istration strives to instill a strong sense of equality, solidarity, and national 
unity by placing incoming students into heterogeneous grupos escolares. 
These grupos reflect the three rival political regimes in their structure of 
authority, advancement of individuals, and a strong commitment to in- 
tegrate goals of the state and thus form a homogenized national identity. 
Levinson shows how teacher practices, curriculum, civic ceremonies, and 
such institutionalized customs as mandatory uniforms work toward these 
aims. 5 
Despite the fact that they share the school administration’s commitment 

to equality and national unity, the students develop creative practices to 
thwart the regimentation imposed by teachers and administrators. The 
students use todos somos iguales as a rhetorical mechanism to rationalize 
such practices as passing homework and goofing off. For instance, a group 
of students protests the punishment of one by collectively petitioning a 
teacher to drop the consequence. In another instance, ninth-grader Alberto 
successfully ends a period of verbal and physical harassment concerning 
his higher socioeconomic status by consistently reciting todos somos ig- 
sales. Thus, by showing the historical political context of the school, 
contradictory organizational structures of the grupo escalares and the 
students’ creative agency, Levinson uses and develops resistance theory 
` through this case study. 
Levinson’s methodology is well chosen and effectively grounds his con- 
clusions. He employs participant-observation in a variety of settings in- 
cluding classrooms, playgrounds, civic ceremonies, and extracurricular 
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activities. From 1990 to 1991 he utilized purposive sampling to conduct 
two-three in-depth interviews of 22 focal students and supplements these 
by a survey of a broad sample of students’ socioeconomic status and 
thorough examination of institutional records. Then, he returned for fol- 
low-up interviews with most of the focal students from 1997 to 1998. 
Levinson’s work is valuable for its careful methodology, its illuminating 
study of Mexican education and adolescent culture, and its contribution 
to discussions of reproduction theory and resistance theory. We Are All 
Equal is well suited for graduate and undergraduate upper-level courses 
in educational institutions, social and critical theory, Latin American stud- 
jes, Mexican studies, qualitative methods, and race and ethnic relations. 


In Pursuit of Prestige: Strategy and Competition in U.S. Higher Edu- 
cation. By Dominic J. Brewer, Susan M. Gates, and Charles A. Goldman. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Publishers, 2001. Pp. xiii+175. 


David K. Brown 
Ilinois State University 


American higher educational institutions, like public education at K-12 
levels, are pressured on many environmental fronts. Higher education 
competes in a variety of markets for financial resources, reputation, and 
prestige. Competition in these markets can produce striking outcomes, as 
recent highly publicized ventures in sporting expenditures, erection of 
architectural icons, proliferation of strange majors and programs, insti- 
tutional billboard advertising, selective investments in high profile de- 
partments, and sundry educational oddities suggest. 

Three RAND economists examined the investment, pricing, and mar- 
keting behaviors of the higher educational industry and its constituent 
markets, arguing that institutional health is significantly determined by 
strategies undertaken in these markets. This book is based on a combi- 
nation of 26 quaHtative site visits and interviews with leaders of a variety 
of institutional types and some use of national statistical data. Folow 
their leads, the authors advise, and your school too can win in the chase 
for money and prestige. The authors explore four market sources of fi- 
nancial resources, competition, reputation, and prestige: student enroll- 
ment (numbers and quality), research funding (federal grants and National 
Research Council rankings), public fiscal support (the largest revenue 
market), and private giving (foundations, alumni, corporations, individ- 
uals). Some institutions are invested more heavily in one or more of these 
markets than others, thus their institutional position and available strat- 
egies in prestige and reputation seeking are constrained. 

Student quality (ACT/SAT scores, selectivity, U.S. News and World 


Report rankings), sports (rankings, national bowl games), and research 
productivity are examined as sources of institutional prestige. Faculty 
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quality was tellingly omitted from this analysis as “one of several means 
for an institution to compete for prestige, along with the quality of the 
institution’s research equipment and buildings” that “represents expen- 
ditures rather than revenue” (p. 32). An interesting distinction is made 
between “reputations” as qualities that accrue by virtue of serving con- 
sumer demands, and “prestige” as an internally generated trait measured 
in relation to schools in similar market niches. Reputation is a rapidly 
depreciating, nonrival good sought in positive-sum games, whereas pres- 
tige is a slowly depreciating, rival good, won in zero-sum games. Repu- 
tation-seeking institutions often have the advantage of consumer (e.g., 
student, alumni, employer) ignorance about educational products and ab- 
sence of far-flung geographical competition, but the disadvantage of hav- 
ing to continually demonstrate their fidelity to consumer whims. Presti- 
gious institutions use prestige as a buffer from market competition along 
more discernable lines. 

This book will serve well as a bedside guide to worried higher edu- 
cational administrators who must maneuver their way through a mangle 
of push-and-pull forces without sinking their institutions in terms of fi- 
nances, prestige, or reputation. I can imagine college and university pres- 
idents writhing as they read the vignettes of failed and successful booster 
strategies. Vet, it is precisely this aura of technically rational solutions to 
institutional prestige issues proposed in this book that makes the book 
more interesting to sociologists as documentary subject matter than as 
analysis. The work is not much of a contribution to either sociology or 
enlightened public policy. 

It is almost humorous to hear the authors’ extol their “industry” per- 
spective on higher education as pathbreaking, when in fact one can go 
back at least as early as Thorsten Veblen’s work to find more nuance 
in application of economic analogies to education. Nalve supply-and- 
demand metaphors and Taylorism dominate where serious historical in- 
vestigation of the politics and public policies that create and sustain mar- 
ket segmentation and monopolies over resources and prestige would be 
in order. Similar competition-based strategies and changes in higher ed- 
ucation have occurred periodically (e.g., the establishment of land grant 
universities, the competition for students in the late 19th century that 
gave rise to the elective system of curricula, the emergence of research 
universities such as Chicago, Stanford, and Johns Hopkins, the transfor- 
mation of normal schools into universities, and the growth of community 
colleges in the 1960s and 1970s), but these and other events are not part 
of the analytical context of this book. One would hope to see in a work 
on institutional prestige at least lip service paid to the intellectual tradition 
extending from Max Weber to various renderings of institutionalism in 
organizational sociology, but it is not here. Ongoing research on the con- 
cept of trust that is closely tied to social prestige is unexplored, as are 
research agendas in the sociology of education that deal with educational 
credentialism and the erosion of education as a public good. 
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As an assemblage of elementary market forces that contemporary higher 
educational administrators in fact wrestle with, this book rates very highly. 
But readers who desire sociological interpretations of these processes, must 
look elsewhere. 


Greening the Corporation: Management Strategy and the Environmental 
Challenge. By Peter Thayer Robbins. Sterling, Va: Earthscan 
Publications, 2001. Pp. xviii+ 198. $29.95 (paper). 


Ann Rappaport 
Tigts University 


Growing recognition of the role companies play in degrading the envi- 
ronment has attracted scholars from many disciplines to analyze this com- 
plex relationship. In Greening the Corporation, Robbins examines cor- 
porate responses through the lens of sociology. 

The theoretical discussion draws on ecological modernization, the so- 
ciology of management, and green economics and business. Ecological 
modernization is the primary framework for analysis, allowing Robbins 
to analyze ways companies integrate environmental and economic con- 
cerns as part of social change processes. Ecological modernization assumes 
that environmentally sensitive initiatives can mitigate current and future 
problems. Different perspectives of ecological modernization 
—institutional learning, technocratic projects, and cultural politics 
—are addressed. 

Robbins crafts four case studies: ARCO, Shell, The Body Shop, and 
Ben and Jerry’s. Company policies, programs, management structures, 
management styles, and environmental records are scrutinized. Sources 
of evidence include company documents and interviews with company, 
government, academic, intergovernmental organization and nongovern- 
ment organization personnel. There is extensive reliance on data from the 
1991 survey of large corporations conducted by the United Nations Centre 
on Transnational Corporations (UNCTC; an organization no longer 
extant). 

Using data from the UNCTC survey, Robbins develops a model to rate 
companies’ managerial progressiveness. Also called a green spectrum, 
companies content with a goal of compliance are “brown,” those aiming 
to prevent problems are “light green,” those using environment as an 
element of strategy are “green,” and those embracing sustainable devel- 
opment are “dark green.” 

Cases present contentious issues including Shell’s role in human rights 
violations and executions in Nigeria, and accusations that The Body Shop 
misled customers on animal testing. Robbins characterizes companies us- 
ing the green spectrum, and designates ARCO Hght green with green 
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elements, Shell dark green with the exception of its operations in Nigeria, 
and Ben and Jerry’s and The Body Shop both dark green. 

Robbins indicates at the outset that ARCO and Shell have “traditional” 
cultures and the others have “social-environmental” cultures, but provides 
no further rationale for the selection of these cases. It would be interesting 
to know whether he had a hypothesis that the two groups of companies 
would fall at opposite ends of the green spectrum. The finding that three 
case companies are dark green raises questions about the usefulness of 
the green spectrum that Robbins leaves largely unexplored. Although 
Robbins cautions that this assessment scheme is based on present prac- 
tices, one wonders whether outcomes would be different if the UNCTC 
results, now over a decade old, were augmented with analyses available 
in recent literature. 

Corporate culture is frequently mentioned as a factor influencing com- 
panies’ environmental profiles, and Robbins’s approach makes useful dis- 
tinctions among the cultures in case companies, suggesting that as com- 
panies with power cultures grow, they may benefit from lessons of those 
with traditional cultures. Although all of the companies profiled have 
been the subject of other cases, Robbins’s perspective is instructive. He 
details interactions between The Body Shop’s Roddick and Shell over 
human rights, and observes that Ben and Jerry’s decision to concentrate 
manufacturing operations in Vermont to provide local jobs is not optimal 
for the environment: a distributed system would decrease environmental 
impacts of product transport. 

The scholarly study of companies and the environment legitimately 
claims substantive contributions from many disciplines with none dom- 
inating center stage. Increasingly researchers are building data sets to 
explore questions aligned to malleable variables. Is industry self-regulation 
effective? Under what circumstances do companies engage in beyond- 
compliance behavior? What factors are associated with companies’ vol- 
untary disclosure of environmental performance data? Questions of this 
type implicitly or explicitly seek explanations that inform development of 
policies to improve company performance. Robbins’s work takes a 
broader view, highlighting the complexity and changing nature of 
companies. 

Robbins concludes that businesses can create wealth without excessive 
environmental damage, and he presents details of changes occurring 
among cases. Even companies Robbins labels “dark green” occasionally 
violate government standards, inviting us to question whether their rate 
of change is sufficient. Few people would argue that standards fully pro- 
tect health and the environment and that in many jurisdictions standards 
are not enforced. Until companies’ operations with respect to the envi- 
ronment become considerably more transparent and subject to external 
verification, stakeholders and researchers will generate more questions 
than answers. 

Academics studying corporate management of environmental issues are 
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similar to the blind men examining the elephant. Not only are we at- 
tempting to understand large and heterogeneous organizations and their 
responses to internal and external demands for greater responsibility to- 
ward the environment, we are conducting this inquiry in languages of 
many disciplines. As a nonsociologist, I cannot judge the quality of Rob- 
bins’ contribution to the discipline, but if this work motivates other social 
scientists to participate, it will advance an important field. Human health, 
community safety, ecological integrity, and global climate systems all suffer 
quantifiable damage when companies and governments fail to act 
responsibly. 


Changixg Works: Visions of a Lost Agriculture. By Douglas Harper. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 2001. Pp. xii+304. $35.00. 


Frederick H. Buttel 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


This book is a product of two fortuitous circumstances. One of these was 
that in the early 1940s, Standard Oil of New Jersey became preoccupied 
with shoring up its public image. Standard Oil was aware of the effec- 
tiveness with which New Deal agencies such as the Farm Security Agency 
(FSA) of the U.S. Department of Agriculture had used photographic doc- 
umentation to build public support for government programs in the 1930s. 
In 1943 Standard Oil hired Roy Striker, the FSA’s top documentary pho- 
tographer, to head up what came to be known as the “Standard Oil 
documentary project.” This documentary project, one of the major sites 
of which was rural New York, was intended to show how petroleum 
products were an integral part of the daily lives of Americans and, im- 
plicitly, to display the “human side” of the petroleum giant. The second 
fortuitous circumstance was the fact that early in Doug Harper’s career, 
while he was developing his interest in visual sociology, he taught in 
upstate New York, became interested in the social history of rural New 
York, and became aware of the Standard Oil documentary project archive. 

At one level, Changing Works is a piece of work in visual sociology. In 
this book Harper strives to follow the injunction of Howard Becker to 
analyze photographs by “concentrating on the act of looking itself (p. 9). 
Thus, the centerpiece of Changing Works is a presentation of more than 
100 black and white photographs from the Standard Oil archive at the 
University of Louisville. For anyone with a more than passing interest 
in upstate New York, in the structure of family dairy farming, or in the 
Standard Oil archive, Changing Works is a wonderful photographic vol- 
ume. Those interested in the craft of visual sociology will find Harper’s 
book a useful application of Becker’s injunction. 

But Changing Works is considerably more. Harper’s book has several 
additional dimensions that help to make it a particularly valuable study. 
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First, the book is organized in a historical manner around the evolution 
of rural New York from frontier settlement in the 18th century through 
late-20th-century agricultural industrialization. Second, the book is an- 
chored securely in theory and research in rural sociology on agrarian 
transition. Third, Harper devoted more than a decade researching the 
book by seeking out, interviewing, and photographing the individuals 
who were photographed by Striker and his staff in the 1940s; in addition, 
Harper sought out and interviewed their descendents as part of his effort 
to understand shifts in the dairy commodity chain from the end of World 
War L through the turn of the 20th century. His concluding chapter (“The 
History since Then”) is a useful effort to orient the nonspecialist reader 
to the social and environmental problems that have accompanied this 
transition. Fourth, Changing Works includes a considerable amount of 
contemporary census of agriculture data, as well as the interview data 
that the author collected during the 1990s. The result is a multimethod 
study that is accessible to the visual sociologist but is also informative 
for rural sociologists who are quite familiar with this subject matter. 

Finally, Harper’s book is in some sense a gentle social commentary. 
While not all aspects of farm life in the late 1940s—or the 1990s, for that 
matter—appeal to Harper, the author is attentive to how and why the 
persons photographed by Stryker’s staff and interviewed by Harper him- 
self enjoyed their work and their lifestyles. Harper also appreciates the 
many ways that farmers at mid-century were generally able to take better 
care of the land than is typical now. Harper reminds us that we have 
collectively lost a great deal as the small dairies of upstate New York 
have given way to larger, more specialized dairy operations. Two topics 
that are treated in particular depth in Changing Works are technological 
change and gender relations. Most of the Standard Oil photographs show 
farmers engaging in the work of agricultural production—often as they 
were employing machines consuming Standard Oil products—and this 
photographic record is therefore a particularly useful documentation of 
the sociotechnical aspects of farm life. In the last chapter the author’s 
photographs are used to document the technological changes that occurred 
from World War II though the 1990s, and Harper’s interview data em- 
phasize the social implications and consequences for farm people of these 
technological transformations. The gender relations of agriculture are not 
revealed nearly as extensively as these technological changes because 
Striker and his staff mainly tended to photograph the work routines of 
men. But Harper makes the most of the relatively few photos that revealed 
the gender relations of farm life, such as the photographs of meals served 
by women to farm harvest crews and of women helping with harvest 
activities. 

I have but one major complaint about this otherwise useful volume. 
My concern is that Harper employs the notion of the “industrialization” 
of farming and agriculture in upstate New York far too casually. Clearly, 
one can agree with Harper that the social and technical relations of dairy 
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farming in upstate New York have changed enormously since the mid 
20th century. But these changes do not generally lend themselves well to 
depiction by the single category of “industrialization.” Harper seems to 
suggest that the late 20th century “industrialization” of dairy farming in 
upstate New York represents a particularly advanced instance of this 
pattern of agricultural change. In fact, the bulk of dairying in New York 
State still has a family farming character. Compared to the huge 
(5,000-15,000-cow) dairies that are common on the West Coast and in 
the Southern Great Plains, New York dairying, with an average herd size 
of roughly 100 cows, remains relatively modest in scale and, in compar- 
ative terms, seems not so far removed from the 1940s as Harper suggests. 
This quibble notwithstanding, Harper’s Changing Works is a wonderful 
piece of visual sociology and rural sociology and a fascinating book for 
almost anyone interested in U.S. rural history or in the current status of 
rural New York. 
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